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3  SOS 
PREFACE. 


The  TCext-Book  of  Prose  here  offered  to  the  public  is 
intended  as  a  sort  of  companion-volume  to  the  Text-Booh 
of  Poetry  published  a  few  months  ago.  Both  volumes  have 
originated  in  the  same  experiences,  and  the  contents  of 
both  are  ordered  on  the  same  principle,  namely,  that  of 
teaching  English  literature  by  authors,  and  not  by  mere 
literary  chips  and  splinters.  Both  the  method  of  the  work 
and  the  reasons  for  that  method  are  set  forth  with  som<> 
fulness  in  the  Preface  to  the  former  volume.  I  have  seen 
no  cause  to  recede  at  all  from  the  statement  there  made  of 
them ;  and  as  a  repetition  of  them  here  would  be  something 
ungraceful,  I  must  be  content  with  referring  the  reader  to 
that  Preface,  merely  remarking  withal,  that  the  matter  was 
no  recent  or  sudden  thing  with  me,  but  the  slow  result  of 
the  experience  and  reflection  of  many  years.  And  I  am 
moved  to  renew  my  protest,  if  that  be  the  right  name  for 
it,  against  putting  young  students  through  a  course  of 
mere  nibbles  and  snatches  from  a  multitude  of  authors, 
where  they  cannot  stay  long  enough  with  any  one  to  de- 
Telop  any  real  taste  for  him,  or  derive  any  solid  benefit 
from  him. 

I  shall  hope  to  be  excused  for  observing,  further,  that 
the  miscellaneous  selections  now  so  commonly  in  use  in- 
Tolve  one  error  of  so  gross  a  character,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  left  unnoticed.  Those  selections  make  a  merit,  appar- 
ently, of  ranging  over  as  wide  a  field  of  authorship  as  may 
be,  and  value  themselves  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
anthers  included.  So  their  method  is  to  treat  the  giants 
and  the  pigmies,  the  big  guns  and  the  popguns  of  litera- 
ture on  a  footing  of  equality :  nay,  you  shall  often  find  the 
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smaller  made  eyen  more  prominent  than  the  greater;  per- 
haps because  the  former  are  more  apt  to  be  popular  than 
the  latter.  For  instance,  two  pages  will  be  given  to  Mac- 
aulay,  or  to  a  writer  of  still  lower  grade,  where  one  is  given 
to  Jeremy  Taylor  or  Addison  or  Burke.  So,  again,  some 
fifth-rate  or  sixth-rate  author,  whose  name  is  hardly  known 
out  of  Boston,  comes  in  for  a  larger  space  than  is  accorded 
to  Daniel  Webster.  Or,  once  more,  Edgar  A.  Poe's  vapid 
inanities  done  into  verse,  where  all  is  mere  jugglery  of 
words,  or  an  exercise  in  verbal  legerdemain,  are  made  quite 
as  much  of  as  the  choice  workmanship  of  our  best  Ameri- 
can poets,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier.  This  is  an. 
application  of  the  levelling  principle  so  unjust  and  so 
inexpedient,  that  we  may  well  marvel  how  it  should  be 
— -'^lerated  in  any  Walks  of  liberal  learning  and  culture. 

No  thoughtful  person,  I  take  it,  will  have  any  difficulty 
in  gathering  that  this  volume  is  made  up,  like  its  pi*ede- 
cessor,  with  a  special  view  to  the  oldest  and  ripest  pupils 
in  our  high-schools  and  seminaries  and  academics.  These 
pupils,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  are  old  enough  and  ripe 
enough  to  unfold  at  least  the  beginnings  of  literary  and 
intellectual  taste,  so  as  to  be  at  home  and  find  delight  in 
tasteful  and  elegant  authorship,  where  the  graces  may  do 
something  towards  making  the  ways  of  learning  ways  of 
pleasantness  to  them. 

Of  the  three  authors  here  drawn  upon,  two  are,  by  gen- 
eral suffrage,  the  very  greatest  in  the  prose  literature  of 
the  English-speaking  world,  while  the  third  is,  I  believe, 
generally  and  justly  held  to  be,  by  all  odds,  the  first  in  the 
prose  literature  of  our  own  country.  In  the  case  of  Burke 
and  Webster,  the  works  from  which  I  had  to  select  are 
somewhat  voluminous,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  my  selec- 
tions are  not  in  all  cases  the  most  judicious  that  might 
have  been  made.  On  this  point  I  can  but  plead  that,  after 
an  acquaintance  of  many  ycfars  with  those  authors,  I  have 
used  my  best  care  and  diligence  in  looking  out  such  por- 
tions as  seemed  to  me  to  combine,  in  the  greatest  degree, 
the  two  qualities  of  literary  excellence  and  of  fitness  to  the 
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purposes  of  this  volume.  Nor,  perhaps,  will  it  be  amiss  to 
add,  in  reference  to  Burke  and  Webster,  that  I  often  found 
it  not  easy  to  choose  between  seyeral  pieces,  and  that  I  was 
compelled  by  lack  of  room  to  omit  a  considerable  nuinber 
of  pieces  which  I  would  have  liked  to  retain :  an  embarrass- 
ment naturally  springing  from  a  redundancy  of  wealth. 

As  to  the  principle  on  which  the  selections  proceed,  my 
aim  has  been,  throughout,  to  unite  the  culture  of  high  and 
pnre  literary  tastes  with  the  attainment  of  useful  and  lib- 
eral knowledge.  I  think  it  will  not  be  questioned  that 
there  is  something  of  special  reason  why  our  young  people 
of  both  sexes  should  be  early  and  carefully  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  our  federal  Constitution,  and  in  the 
structure  and  working  of  our  august  national  State.  We 
pride  ourselves  on  the  alleged  competency  of  the  American 
people  for  self-government.  Yet  it  is  but  too  evident  that, 
in  political  matters,  a  large  majority  of  them  have  not 
advMiced  beyond  the  "  little  learning  "  which  is  proverbially 
"a  dangerous  thing.*'  The  degree  of  intelligence  which 
naturally  issues  in  conceit  and  presumption  is  the  utmost 
that  can  be  afSrmed  of  them.  Thus  it  comes  about  that, 
for  the  seats  of  public  trust,  shallow,  flashy  demagogues  are 
very  commonly  preferred  to  solid,  judicious,  honest  onen. 
At  this  day,  our  average  voter  certainly  has  not  more 
jadgment  of  his  own  than  he  had  fifty  years  ago,  and  he 
has  far  less  respect  for  the  judgment  of  wiser  men.  The 
popular  mind  is  indeed  busy  enough  with  the  vulgar 
politics  of  the  hotir;  but  in  the  true  grounds  and  forces  of 
social  and  political  well-being  it  is  discouragingly  ignorant, 
while  it  is  more  and  more  casting  off  those  habits  of  mod- 
esty and  reverence  which  might  do  the  work  of  knowledge. 
This  may  explain  why  so  much  of  the  present  volume  is 
occupied  with  discourses  relating  to  government,  and  to 
the  duties  and  interests  of  men  as  stockholders  in  the 
commonwealth.  In  the  common  principles  of  all  social 
and  civil  order,  Burke  is  unquestionably  our  best  and 
wisest  teacher.  In  handling  the  particular  questions  of  his 
time,  he  always  involves  those  principles,  and  brings  them 
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to  their  practical  bearings,  where  they  most  '*come  home 
to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men."  And  his  pages  are 
everywhere  bright  with  the  highest  and  purest  political 
morality,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  a  consummate  mas- 
ter in  the  intellectual  charms  and  graces  of  authorship. 
Webster,  also,  is  abundantly  at  home  in  those  common 
principles  :  his  giant  grasp  wields  them  with  the  ease  and 
_grace  of  habitual  mastery:  therewithal  he  is  by  far  the 
ablest  and  clearest  expounder  we  have  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  specialties  of  our  American  political  system. 
So  that  you  can  hardly  touch  any  point  of  our  stupendous 
National  Fabric,  but  that  he  will  approve  himself  at  once 
your  wisest  and  your  pleasantest  teacher.  In  fact,  I  hardly 
know  which  to  commend  most,  his  political  wisdom,  his 
ponderous  logic,  the  perfect  manliness  of  his  style,  or  the 
high-souled  enthusiasm  which  generally  animates  and  tones 
his  discourse ;  the  latter  qualities  being  no  less  useful  to 
inspire  the  student  with  a  noble  patriotic  ardour  than  the 
former  to  arm  him  with  sound  and  fruitful  instruction. 
And  so,  between  Burke  and  Webster,  if  the  selections  are 
made  with  but  tolerable  Judgment,  our  youth  may  here 
learn  a  good  deal  of  what  it  highly  concerns  them  to 
know  as  citizens  of  a  free  republican  State. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that,  in  thus  placing  Webster  along- 
side of  Burke,  I  may  be  inviting  upon  him  a  trial  some- 
thing too  severe.  I  do  not  by  any  means  regard  him  as  the 
peer  of  Burke;  but  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  he 
comes  nearer  to  Burke,  and  can  better  stand  a  fair  com- 
parison with  him,  than  any  other  English-speaking  states- 
man of  modern  times.  In  pure  force  of  intellect,  Burke 
was  no  doubt  something  ahead  of  him,  and  was  far  beyond 
him  in  strength  and  richness  of  imagination;  for  he  was, 
as  Johnson  described  him,  emphatically  "  a  constellation  "; 
on  the  other  hand,  Burke's  tempestuous  sensibility  some- 
times whirled  him  into  exorbitancies,  where  Webster's  cooler 
temperament  and  more  balanced  make-up  would  probably 
have  held  him  firm  in  his  propriety.  And  Webster,  though 
&.r  above  imitating  any  man,  abounds  in  marks  of  a  very 
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do60  and  diligent  study  of  Burke.  It  ideems  specially 
notewortiiy,  that  he  was  thoroughly  at  one  with  Burke  in 
an  intense  aversion  to  political  metaphysics,  and  to  those 
speculative  ahstractiqns  which,  if  attempted  to  he  carried 
into  the  practical  work  of  government,  can  never  do  any 
thing  hut  mischief. 

In  regard  ip  .the^  selections  from  Bacon,  I  there  had 
nothing  to  distract  py  choice,  or  cause  me  any  embarrass- 
ment. The  settled 'verdict  of  mankind  points  at  once  to 
his  Essays  as  ^bo6k  which  no  liberally-educated  person 
can  rightly  aff^^dyto  he  unacquainted  with.  Other  of  his 
works  may  better  ittustrate  the  vast  height  and  compass  of 
his  genius ;  hut  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  little  suited,  or 
rather  quite  unsuited  to  the  ends  of  this  volume.  But  his 
Essays  everywhere  touch  the  common  interests  and  con- 
cerns of  human  life;  they  are  freighted  to  the  utmost  with 
solid  practical  sense;  and  as  specimens  of  moral  and  civil 
discourse  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overstate  the  wisdom  and 
beauty  ot  them.  Of  the  fifty-eight  Essays,  I  here  give 
thirty ;  and  I  was  nowise  at  a  loss  which  to  select  Nor, 
had  my  space  been  ever  so  large,  should  I  have  greatly 
cared  to  include  any  more  of  them. 

I  have  a  good  right  to  know  that  Bacon,  and  Burke  are 
among  our  very  best  authors  for  the  use  to  which  this 
volume  looks.  The  Essays,  the  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
Bristol,  and  the  Speech  to  the  Electors  of  Bristol,  I  have 
been  using  several  years,  with  good  effect,  in  some  of  my. 
own  classes.  There  are  many  other  portions  of  Burke 
equally  good,  and  some  still  better,  for  such  use;  which, 
however,  were  not  to  be  had  in  a  practicable  shape.  And  I 
have  long  been  wisliing  to  make  a  like  use  of  Webster,  but 
have  never  been  able  to  do  so,  because  none  of  his  works 
were  at  hand  in  a  suitable  fonn.  I  feel  right  well  assured 
that  he  will  amply  reward  the  same  study,  and  that,  if  not 
80  good  in  himself  as  the  other  two,  he  has  some  obvious 
points  of  preference  in  the  education  of  American  youth. 
Nor  can  I  think  it  fitting  or  just  to  be  using  only  such 
fragments  of  him  as  are  commonly  served  up  for  mere 


exercises  in  declamation  and  elocution :  in  fact,  1  have  little 
faith  in  such  exercises,  save  in  connection  with  the  attain- 
ment of  something  higher  and  better.  For  manner,  to  be 
really  good,  must  be  held  subordinate  to  matter;  and  the 
pursuit  of  manner  for  its  own  sake,  or  even  as  a  paramount 
aim,  can  hardly  fail  to  result  in  a  very  bad  manner.  I 
submit  that  the  art,  or  the  habit,  of  pronouncing  nothing 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  pass  for  something  grand,  is 
not  so  little  known  among  us  as  to  call  for  special  encour- 
agement and  aid  by  books  and  teachers.  At  present  we 
seem  to  be  in  no  little  danger  of  educating  people  into  a 
good  deal  more  tongue  than  mind. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  this  vol- 
ume is  not  designed  for  any  "auction  of  popularity.^'  The 
thought  of  popular  favour  has  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the 
preparation  of  it.  For  I  know  right  well  that,  in  prepara- 
tions of  this  sort,  a  great  many  people  altogether  prefer 
something  which  may  seem  to  teach  a  little  of  every  thing, 
while  really  giving  no  true  instruction  whatever.  So  the 
most  I  venture  to  hope  for  is,  that  the  book  may  commend 
itself  to  the  judicious ;  the  number  of  whom,  I  fear,  is  not 
large  enough  to  make  up  any  thing  like  a  popularity.  And 
this  leads  me  to  remark  that  our  young  students,  it  seems 
to  me,  can  be  better  occupied  than  with  the  transient,  shift- 
ing literary  fashions  and  popularities  of  the  day.  I  am 
not  myself  a  very  aged  man,  yet  I  am  old  enough  to  have 
outlived  two  generations  of  "  immortal "  writers  who  have 
already  sunk  into  oblivion;  and  of  the  popular  authors 
now  living  probably  very  few  will  be  heard  of  thirty  years 
hence.  Surely,  in  forming  the  mind  and  taste  of  the  young, 
it  is  better  to  use  authors  who  have  already  lived  long  enough 
to  afford  some  guaranty  that  they  may  survive  the  next 
twenty  years. 

Boston,  Janvary,  1876. 
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EDMUND     BUEKE: 


SKETCH  OP  HIS  LIFE. 


Edmttnd  Burke,  the  greatest  of  politicalphilosophers,  was  born  in  the 
Chy  of  Dublin  on  the  12th  of  January.  The  day  of  his  birth  we  learn 
from  a  letter  of  his  to  Lord  Rockingham,  dated  January  12, 1775,  in  which 
he  says,  "  My  birth-day ;  I  need  not  say  how  long  a^o.  But  what  was  so 
well  known  then  stands  in  some  doubt  now.  The  time  of  his  entering  col- 
lege is  easily  ascertained ;  and  from  the  registry  then  made  of  his  age  it 
seems  probable  that  the  year  of  his  birth  was  1728 ;  but  this  is  somewhat 
uncertain;  it  may  have  been  1729.  His  father,  Richard  Burke,  was  a 
respectable  attorney,  of  good  practice,  but  of  a  rather  irritable  and  unhap- 
py temper.  Of  course  he  was  a  Protestant,  else  he  could  not  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Dublin  Bar.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  all  his  children,  was 
Mary  Nagle,  and  she  and  all  her  fsimily  were  devout  Roman  Catholics. 
Of  their  children  only  four  grew  to  maturity,  —  three  sons.  Garret,  Ed- 
mund, and  Richard,  and  one  daughter,  Juliana.  The  sons  were  educated 
in  the  religion  of  their  father ;  the  daughter  in  that  of  her  mother. 

In  his  earlier  years,  Edmund's  health  was  frail  and  delicate,  and  much 
of  his  childhood  was  spent  with  his  mother's  kindred,  the  Nagles,  at  Cas- 
tletown Roche,  in  the  south  of  Ireland.    As  these  people  were  of  a  pleasant 

,  and  amiable  temper,  he  is  said  to  hare  been  much  happier  with  them  than 

at  his  father's  house.  There  it  was  that  his  great,  warm,  manly  heart  had 
much  of  its  best  early  nursing ;  thus  rightly  predisposing  him  to  be,  what 
be  afterwards  became,  the  untiring  champion  of  the  oppressed  Roman 
Catholics  of  his  native  land  against  the  dreadful  bigotry  and  intolerance 
of  the  then  governing  classes  of  Ireland. 

In  May,  1741,  Burke,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  went  to  Ballitore, 
some  twenty-eight  miles  south  of  Dublin,  where  he  spent  the  next  two 
years  in  the  school  of  Abraham  Shackleton,  a  most  intelligent,  upright, 
and  amiable  Quaker,  for  whom  he  ever  after  entertained  the  deepest  respect 

)  and  affection.    There  his  preparation  for  college  was  made;  and,  what 

was  still  better,  there  he  formed  a  life-long  friendship  with  his  good  teach- 
er's son,  Richard  Shackleton,  whose  noble  and  benevolent  character  was 
thenceforth  enshrined  among  his  dearest  memories.    As  Burke  was  him- 

I  self  a  most  lovely  character,  the  love  he  bore  the  Shackletons  was  heartily 

reciprocated  by  them. 
In  the  Spring  of  1743,  Burke  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    Though 

\  well  grounded  in  the  classics,  especially  in  Latin,  he  did  not  particularly 

distinguish  himself  in  the  prescribed  studies,  his  passion  for  general  read- 
ing being  so  strong  as  to  oivert  him  overmuch  from  them.  However,  he 
took  his  regular  degree  in  1748,  and  not  long  after  set  out  for  London,  to 
engage  in  the  study  of  the  law,  his  natne  having  been  entered  in  the  Mid- 
dle Temple  some  time  before.  He  continued  nominally  a  Templar  for 
three  years,  and  then  threw  up  the  studv  of  the  law  altogether.  In  truth, 
he  never  did,  and  probably  never  could,  draw  his  mind  down  closely  to 
that  study :  the  instincts  of  his  genius  were  against  it ;  and  surely  no  man 
ever  had  those  instincts  in  greater  strength.    His  most  discursive  and  most 
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comprehensive  intellect  could  not  possibly  set  up  its  rest  in  so  circum- 
scribed a  field.  During  that  period,  however,  he  was  any  thing  but  idle, 
llis  prodigious  mental  hunger  kept  foraging  far  and  wide  in  miscellaneous 
reading :  besides,  he  spent  much  time  in  travelling  about  the  country,  con- 
versing variously  and  minutely  with  English  life,  face  to  face,  and  storing 
his  mind  with  first-hand  knowledge  in  all  matters  of  trade,  commerce,  and 
manufactures. 

All  this  was  highly  displeasing  to  Burke's  father,  whose  heart  was  set 
upon  having  his  son  bred  to  the  law.  As  he  now  either  stopped  the  sup- 
plies or  dealt  them  grudgingly  and  sparely,  Burke  began  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  literature  for  the  means  of  living.  He  had  already  made  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  the  wits  of  London ;  and  all  through  his  life  he 
cultivated  habitudes  more  or  less  with  that  class  of  men ;  though  the  un- 
happy foibles  so  common  among  them  never  found  any  thing,  apparently, 
in  his  nature  to  stick  upon.  It  is  said  that  at  this  time  he  was  a  frequent, 
not  to  say  constant,  attendant  at  the  Drury*Lane  theatre ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  with  David  Garrick,  the  great  actor  of  the  time,  he  formed  a  friend- 
ship which  continued  till  the  death  of  Garrick. 

A  few  years  before,  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  died,  leaving  some  of  his 
boldest  deistical  and  freethinking  speculations  in  manuscript.  In  the 
Spring  of  1754,  these  were  ushered  before  the  public  with  a  grand  flourish 
of  trumpets,  as  something  that  was  going  to  change  the  intellectual  and 
moral  face  of  the  world.  They  had  their  brief  turn  of  popularity ;  the  lit- 
erary fashion-mongers  of  the  hour  being  all  agog  with  them.  Whatever 
may  have  been  thought  of  the  author's  philosophy,  he  was  generally  held 
to  have  beaten  all  former  writers  in  the  use  of  English :  even  Lord  Chester- 
field and  William  Pitt  concurred  with  the  rest  in  pronouncing  his  style 
inimitable.  Burke  was  not  at  all  taken  with  the  Bolingbroke  furor ;  he 
disliked  him  exceedingly  both  as  a  thinker  and  as  a  man  :  in  fact,  Boling- 
broke  might  almost  l^  described  as,  in  philosophy  and  politics,  his  "  pet 
aversion.''  Accordingly,  his  first  literary  performance  was  a  philosophic 
satire  on  his  lordship's  posthumous  lucubrations,  which  appeared  in  1756, 
with  the  title,  "  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society ;  or,  a  View  of  the  Miser- 
ies and  Evils  arising  to  Mankind  from  every  species  of  Artificial  Society ; 
in  a  Letter  to  Lord  — -— ,  by  a  late  Noble  \^riter."  This  was  meant  as'  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  Bolingbroke  philosophy,  by  showing  that  the 
same  principles  and  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  which  Bolingbroke  had 
used  against  revealed  Religion,  would  hold  equally  good  against  all  civil- 
ized society  among  mankind.  But  the  irony  was  so  well  concealed,  and 
the  imitation  of  Bolingbroke's  style  so  perrect,  that  the  pamphlet  was 
generally  ascribed  at  once  to  his  lordship's  pen. 

Burke's  next  literanr  undertaking  was  his  treatise  On  the  Sublime  and 
Beautijuly  published  a  row  months  a^r  the  forecited  work.  This  at  once 
placed  him  high  among  the  leading  authors  of  the  time :  Hume  praised  it ; 
Johnson  thought  it  a  model  of  philosophical  criticism.  A  second  edition 
was  soon  called  for,  and  came  out  considerably  enlarged  and  improved, 
with  an  excellent  Preface  added,  and  also  a  Discourse  on  Taste.  The  work 
is  indeed  written  with  great  ability  and  elegance,  and  in  a  style  of  philo- 
sophic calmness  well  suited  to  the  theme.  But  the  whole  subject  is  dis- 
cussed on  the  low,  mechanical  notions  then  prevalent,  and  the  theory  of  it 
has  long  been  justly  discarded  as  monstrous  and  absurd :  it  simply  drags 
the  entire  body  of  poetry  down  into  an  earthy  region  where  the  soul  of 
poetry  cannot  possibly  live. 

At  this  period,  we  have  an  episode  in  Burke's  life,  which  is  highly  inter- 
esting, as  illustrating  his  native  generosity  of  disposition.  A  gifted  and 
heroic  yonng  Armenian,  named  Joseph  Emin,  who  had  been  in  Calcutta, 
and  had  there  gathered  some  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  char- 
acter, mode  his  appearance  ia  London,  with  his  heart  fiili  of  noble  and 
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patriotic  aspirations  for  the  political  regeneration  of  his  native  land.  He. 
was  burning  with  desire  to  learn  the  arts  and  ways  of  European  civiliza-. 
tion,  and  thus  qualify  himself  for  the  great  designs  he  was 'meditating  in 
behalf  of  his  hcloved  Armenia.  Burke,  while  walking  one  day  in  St. 
James'  Park  with  a  gentleman  who  already  knew  £min,  accidentally  met 
him  and  was  introduced  to  him.  His  penetrating  eye  at  once  saw  the  gen- 
ins  of  the  man,  and  his  big  warm  heart  was  equally  prompt  to  sympathize 
with  the  man's  heroic  aspirations.  The  story  is  much  too  long  for  any 
thing  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  it  here :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Burke, 
then  in  the  ardour  of  youthful  genius,  earnestly  espoused  the  stranger's 
cause,  and,  though  poor  himself,  offered  to  share  his  last  guinea  with  the 
brave  Armenian.  He  found  some  employment  for  him  on  liberal  terms, 
lent  him  books,  opened  his  doors  to  him,  gave  him  advice,  and  did  all  he 
could  to  further  his  plans. 

Karlyin  1757,  Burke  was  married  to  Mary  Jane  Nugent,  daughter  to 
Christopher  Nugent,  M.D.,  of  Bath,  who  afterwards  removed  to  London. 
Dr.  Nugent  was  himself  also  a  native  of  Ireland ;  and  the  marriage  proved 
eminently  happy  in  every  respect :  nothing,  indeed,  can  well  be  conceived 
more  noble  and  bcantittil  than  the  great  statesman's  wedded  life ;  for  in 
bis  home  Burke  was  one  of  the  loveliest  of  men,  whilst  his  wife  also  was 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  women.  She  was  not,  we  are  told,  what  is  called  a 
legnlar  beauty ;  but  was  ever  sweet  and  gentle  in  her  disposition,  and  inex- 
pressibly graceful  and  winning  in  her  manners.  Stem  men  of  the  world 
spoke  of  her  as  all  that  was  amiable  among  women,  and  the  most  discrim- 
inating of  her  own  sex  gave  her  similar  praise.  As  her  sole  ambition  was 
to  make  her  husband  happy  in  his  home,  she  was  so  quiet  and  retiring  in 
ber  ways,  that  few  of  his  mends  had  any  acquaintance  with  her,  except 
those  who  habitually  visited  at  his  house.  Ever  soothing  his  natural  irrita- 
bility, standing  by  his  side  in  hours  of  despondency,  cheering  him  in  pov- 
erty, nursing  him  in  sickness,  consoling  him  in  sorrow,  —  such  was  her 
w^  of  showing  "  how  divine  a  thing  a  woman  may  be  made." 

With  this  new  responsibility  on  his  hands,  Burke  now  had  enough  to 
^,'  for  he  was  receiving  but  little  from  his  father,  and  Dr.  Nugent,  though 
in  heart  and  will  all  that  a  good  father-in-law  could  be,  was  by  no  means 
rich.  His  next  literary  work  was  An  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in 
Amarieaj  published  in  the  Spring  of  1757,  and  again,  with  improvements, 
m  1758.  This  was  soon  followed  by  his  Essay  towards  an  Abridgment  of 
Englith  History, 

In  1758,  while  Pitt,  as  Prime  Minister,  was  carrying  all  before  him,  and 
was  touching  every  fibre  of  old  England  into  resurgent  life,  Burke  set  on 
fi»t  the  Annual  Register.  This  was  meant  to  embrace  a  review  of  the  his- 
tory, politics,  and  literature  of  each  year.  The  first  volume,  published  in 
1759,  gave  a  complete  history  of  the  war,  then  in  progress,  from  its  begin- 
ning to  the  close  of  1758.  The  undertaking  was  entirely  successful.  The 
Amml  Regigter  soon  became,  and  still  remains,  a  standard  authority  as  a 
political,  military,  and  literary  chronicle  of  the  time.  At  first,  Burke,  it  is 
^,  did  all  the  writing  for  it ;  and  he  continued  to  do  the  better  part  of  it 
for  many  years,  till  his  time  and  strength  were  all  drawn  off  to  more  im- 
portant labours.  He  himself,  however,  reaped  no  great  pecuniary  advan- 
t«ge  from  it,  receiving  onlv  £100  for  each  volume. 

in  the  Spring  of  1761,  the  Earl  of  Halifax  went  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, with  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  commonly  called  Single-speech 
Hamilton,  for  his  Chief  Secretary.  Burke  had  for  some  time  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Hamilton  ;  and  he  now  attended  him  to  Ireland,  in 
^bat  capacity  isnot  altogether  clear,  but  probably  as  a  sort  of  confidential 
^riser.  This  was  the  first  that  Burke  had  to  do  with  public  affairs, 
"iule  he  was  In  Dublin  with  Hamilton,  his  father  died.  He  was  now  in  a 
position  to  do  something  for  the  relief  of  bis  oppressed  native  land,  and  he 
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made  the  best  use  of  his  opportunities  to  that  end.  Hamilton  retained  his 
office  till  1764,  when  he  was  dismissed,  and  Burke  returned  with  him  to 
England.  Mefcnwhile  Hamilton  had  secured  for  himself  a  very  lucrative 
sinecure  as  Superintendent  of  the  Irish  finances,  which  he  held  for  twenty 
years.  He  also  procured  a  pension  of  ^£300  a-year  from  the  Irish  treasury 
for  his  confidential  friend.  Burke  kept  up  his  connection  with  Hamilton 
some  time  longer,  till  at  length  Hamilton's  patronage  became  so  oppressive, 
that  he  separated  from  him  in  disgust,  and  even  refused  the  pension. 

Burke  was  now  thirty-seven  years  old,  and,  though  holding  no  recog- 
nized official  place,  had  served  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  in  public  life.  Still 
he  had  no  means  of  support  but  what  the  Annual  Uegister  brought  hira, 
with  such  help  as  Dr.  Nugent  could  affi>rd.  Some  years  before,  his  older 
brother*  Garret,  had  inherited  a  farm  in  Ireland  from  a  maternal  relative. 
In  April,  1765,  he  died  unmarried,  and  the  inheritance  fell  to  Edmund  as 
the  next  in  succession.  The  estate  is  said  to  have  been  worth  about  £6000. 
Meanwhile  the  Crown  and  Parliament  had  got  under  full  headway  in  that 
fatal  course  of  legislation  which  was  to  end  in  the  loss  of  the  American 
Colonies.  Burke  watched  all  these  misdoings  with  the  keenest  scrutiny, 
and  was  free  and  outspoken  in  condemnation  of  them.  At  length,  in  the 
Summer  of  1763,  the  Grenville  government  broke  down  utterly,  and  the 
Marquess  of  Rockingham  was  called  to  the  helm.  The  new  Whig  Ministry 
was  formed  early  in  July ;  and  a  few  days  afterward  Burke  became  acquainted 
with  the  Marquess,  and  was  soon  selected  by  him  for  his  private  secretary. 
Thus  began  a  very  noble  friendship,  both  political  and  personal,  which 
continued,  without  a  moment  of  coldness,  till  the  death  of  Rockingham. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1765,  Burke  was  elected  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Wendover.  This  was  a  small,  close  borough,  under  the  influence 
of  Lord  Vemey.  William  Burke,  a  kinsman  of  Edmund's,  though  in 
what  degree  is  unknown,  was  to  have  had  the  election ;  but  he  cheerfully 
withdrew  in  favour  of  his  great  relative,  and  his  patron.  Lord  Verney, 
readily  consented  to  the  change,  and  had  William  returned  for  another 
constituency  that  was  also  under  his  influence.  On  this  14th  of  January, 
Burke  took  his  seat  in  the  House  among  the  supporters  of  the  Ministry. 
Fourteen  days  later,  he  made  his  first  speech,  and  was  at  once  so  far  master 
of  the  situation  as  to  hold  the  close  attention  of  the  great  Pitt,  who  highly 
commended  the  effijrt.  The  question  was  on  receiving  a  petition  from  the 
American  Colonies.  Even  some  of  the  Ministers  opposed  the  reception  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  subversive  of  the  authority  of  the  House ;  but 
Burke  justly  urged  that  th<J  oflering  of  such  a  petition  was  itself  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  House's  jurisdiction.  On  the  3d  of  February,  he 
spoke  again,  with  still  greater  success,  filling  the  House  with  wonder  and 
astonishment.  This  w*a8  in  favour  of  what  is  called  the  Declaratory  Act, 
which  affirmed  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Crown  and  Parliament  over  the 
Colonies,  —  a  doctrine  always  maintained  by  Burke,  against  Pitt  and  a  few 
other  members.  The  Rockingham  policy  was,  to  affirm  in  full  the  impe. 
rial  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  then  repeal  all  the  offensive  Acts  and  re- 
dress all  the  actual  grievances  under  which  the  Colonies  were  suffering. 
On  the  21st  of  February,  the  question  of  repealing  the  Stamp  Act  came 
up,  when  he  spoke  the  third  time,  and  again  won  the  applause  of  the. 
House  by  the  originality  and  freshness  of  his  arguments  and  his  style  of 
putting  them.  He  had  already  sprung  up,  as  at  one  bound,  to  the  Highest 
rank  of  parliamentaiy  orators.  And  from  this  time  onwards,  though,  from 
his  thorough  mastery  of  every  subject  that  came  before  the  House,  and 
from  his  overflowing  fulness  of  thought,  he  probably  spoke  too  often,  it  is 
certain  that  no  man  ever  held  that  stormy  audience  more  completely  in  his 
hand.  It  has  indeed  been  often  said  that  his  speaking  served  as  adinner- 
bell  to  the  House ;  but  this  saying  arose  at  a  later  time,  when  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  members  were  naturally  impatient  of  hearing  such  clear  and 
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eogent  reasons  against  tbe  coarse  thej  had  made  np  their  minds  to  pursue. 
But,  great  as  was  his  eloquence,  his  wisdom  was  greater.    With  the  auro- 
ral splendours  of  his  genius  were  ever  mingled  words  of  pnpphetic  insight ; 
and  the  final  result  of  those  disastrous  years  only  approved  bow  truly  it 
had  been  his  lot  to  "  prophesy  to  ears  that  would  not  hear." 

The  Rockingham  Ministry  continued  in  power  till  the  end  of  July,  1766. 
Though  their  policy  was  fast  healing  all  the  troubles  brought  on  by  previous 
misgovemment,  it  was  so  distasteful  to  the  King,  the  Court,  and  especially 
to  Chatham,  that  they  were  forced  to  resign,  thus  breaking  off  in  the  midst 
of  their  good  work.  Then  followed  the  piebald  administration  of  Chatham, 
when  the  worst  features  of  the  former  policy  were  i'atally  revived.  This 
Ministry  soon  broke  ddwn,  and  gave  place  to  the  long  administration  of 
Lord  North,  during  most  of  which  Burke  kept  up  a  resolute  but  ineffectual 
struggle  against  the  wrong-headedness  of  the  government. 

Meanwhile  he  purchased  an  estate  called  Gregories,  comprising  about 
six  hundred  acres  of  good  land,  lying  near  the  town  of  Beaconsfield,  and 
some  twenty-four  miles  from  London.  The  mansion,  which  was  some- 
thing of  a  palace  in  size  and  appeai*ance,  he  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  modest 
splendour,  not  unsuited  to  the  high  circles,  social,  literary,  and  political, 
in  which  he  moved.  Here  he  settled  down  with  his  family,  in  the  Spring 
of  1768,  to  engage  in  his  favourite  pursuit  of  agriculture ;  his  dearest  wish 
having  long  been  to  take  permanent  root  in  English  soil,  and  become  the 
founder  of  a  family.  This  was  henceforth  his  country  home,  and  a  beauti- 
ful home  it  was  too ;  here  he  spent  so  much  of  his  time  as  could  be  spared 
from  his  parliamentary  duties,  which  he  never  neglected ;  here  all  his  do- 
mestic happiness,  all  his  private  joys  were  centred. 

As  the  doors  of  Parliament  were  then  closed  against  the  public,  and  no 
reporters  were  admitted,  of  course  Burke  could  not  from  his  seat  in  the 
House  reach  the  ear  of  the  nation  at  large.  For  this  purpose  he  had  re- 
course to  the  pen.  A  Mr.  Knox,  acting  as  the  mouth-piece  of  Grenville, 
had  put  forth  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Present  State  of  the  Nation,  endeav- 
ouring to  show  thaC  the  country  was  going  to  rack  and  ruin  from  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Grenville  policy.  The  work  would  have  passed  out  of  all 
remembrance  long  ago,  but  for  an  elaborate  reply  which  Burke  set  forth  in 
1769,  undcr^  the  title  of  ObsenxUions  on  a  Late  Publication,  &c.  This  was 
such  a  piece  of  political  writing  as  England  had  never  before  seen ;  full  of 
profound  and  comprehensive  statesmanship,  displaying  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of.  every  subject  that  came  within  its  range,  and  anticipating  many 
of  the  most  important  conclusions  which  Adam  Smith  published  some 
seven  years  later  in  his  ^reat  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  This  was 
followed,  in  1770,  by  a  still  greater  work  entitled  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of 
ike  present  Discontents,  which,  though  dealing  with  an  occasional  question, 
abounds  in  matter  of  universal  application,  and  is  among  our  best  text- 
books of  statesmanship  for  all  times. 

Of  Burke's  many  labours  in  Parliament,  not  the  least  memorable  was 
in  connection  with  a  long  and  hard  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  Press. 
The  reasons  were  growing  stronger  every  day  why  the  proceedings  of  the 
two  Houses  should  be  freely  laid  before  the  public ;  but  the  House  of  Com- 
mons insisted  on  treating  such  publication  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  and 
went  to  waging  an  ill-timed  war  on  certain  printers.  Burke  took  the  lead 
in  this  contest;  which  was  finally  brought  to  a  close  in  1771  by  an  indirect 
but  effectual  assertion  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  as  the  daily  chronicler  of 
public  events,  including  the  debates  in  Parliament.  Thus  he  bore  a  leading 
part  in  giving  birth  to  what  is  aptly  called  the  Fourth  Estate.  After  the 
measure  was  carried,  Burke,  foreseeing  the  vast  consequences  to  flow  from 
it,  uttered  the  remark,  "Posterity  will  bless  the  pertinacity  of  that  day." 

Burke  had  been  twice  elected  member  for  Wendover  through  the  influ- 
6Dce  of  Lord  Vemey.    But  when,  in  1774,  the  time  came  for  a  third  eleo- 
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tion.  Lord  Yemej's  affairs  were  so  deeply  embarrassed,  that  he  had  to 
seek  out  some  men  of  wealth  for  the  seats  in  his  gift.  Thereupon  Lord 
Rockingham  p^ced  his  own  borough  of  Malton  at  Burke's  disposal.  Just 
as  the  election  was  over,  a  deputation  came  on  from  Bristol,  earnestly  re- 
questing  him  to  be  one  of  the  candidates  for  that  city.  As  all  his  friends 
agreed  it  were  much  better  he  should  be  one  of  the  two  representatives  for 
that  large  and  influential  constituency,  he  posted  off  at  once  to  attend  the 
canvass  there,  and  was  elected. 

All  through  these  years,  the  American  question  held  perhaps  the  fore- 
most place  in  the  parliamentary  debates.  Though  it  was  almost  hopeless 
to  struggle  against  the  course  of  the  Ministry,  Burke  kept  up  his  champi- 
onship of  the  Colonies.  Two  of  his  great  speeches  in  this  behalf,  that  on 
American  Taxation,  and  that  on  Conciliation  with  America,  delivered  April 
19,  1774,  and  March  22,  1775,  were  carefully  written  out  and  published  by 
himself.  Of  his  many  other  speeches  on  the  subject,  only  a  few  notes  an^ 
fragments  have  been  preserved,  and  room  cannot  here  be  spared  for  com- 
ment on  them.  One  of  them,  however,  it  would  be  hardly  right  to  pass 
over.  On  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  he  made  a  motion  for  papers  touch- 
ing the  employment  of  the  Indians  in  the  war,  and  spoke  upwards  of  three 
hours  in  support  of  the  motion.  One  of  his  strongest  points  was  in  reply 
to  the  assertion  that  the  Colonists  were  ready  to  employ  them.  He  urged 
that,  if  the  Americans  used  the  Indians  as  allies,  they  could  only  set  them 
upon  the  King's  disciplined  troops,who  were  able  to  defend  themselves ;  while 
to  employ  them  against  the  Colonists,  was  abandoning  unprotected  women 
and  children  to  the  cruelties  of  the  war-whoop  and  the  scalping-knife,  wher- 
ever those  savages  pursued  their  career.  The  galleries  of  the  House  were 
closed  that  day,  and  no  trustworthy  report  of  the  speech  was  made ;  but  all 
who  heard  it  agreed  that  it  surpassed  any  of  his  previous  efforts ;  and  Sir 
George  Savlle,  a  most  competent  judge,  pronounced  it  the  noblest  triumph 
of  eloquence  within  human  memory.  At  Burke's  ludicrous  parody  on 
Burgoyne's  proclaniation  to  the  Indians,  even  Lord  North  himself  was 
almost  bursting  with  laughter ;  while,  in  the  more  pathetic  parts,  tears  liko 
those  which  rolled  down  the  iron  cheeks  of  Pluto  suffused  the  grim  features 
of  Colonel  Barr^,  who,  in  his  militaiy  career,  had  himself  experienced  the 
horrors  of  Indian  warfare.  He  urged  Burke  to  publish  the  speech,  and  de- 
clared that,  if  this  were  done,  he  would  go  himself  and  nail  it  up  on  every 
church-door  in  the  kingdom  beside  the  royal  Proclamation  for  a  general 
fast  on  the  27th  of  the  month.  And  Governor  Johnstone  congratulated 
the  Ministry  On  having  had  the  galleries  closed  that  day,  lest  the  public 
feelings  should  have  been  wi*ought  up  to  such  a  pitch  as  might  have  been 
fiitul  to  the  lives  of  the  Ministers. 

On  the  final  triumph  of  the  American  cause  in  1782,  the  Ministry  of 
Lord  North  came  to  an  end,  and  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham  was  again 
called  to  the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  Burke  then  became  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces,  but  had  no  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Up  to  that  time,  the  Paymas- 
ter, besides  his  regular  salary,  had  had  the  use  of  the  money  appropriated 
to  the  military  service.  This  gave  him  a  very  large  income,  sometimes  not 
less  than  £40,000  a-year.  In  accordance  with  a  plan  which  he  had  him- 
self proposed  some  two  years  before,  Burke  now  insisted  on  a  total  reform 
in  his  department,  accepting  only  the  regular  salary,  the  use  of  the  money 
to  go  to  the  service  of  the  State.  But  the  death  of  Rockingham  on  the 
30th  of  June  following  put  an  end  to  the  Ministry.  The  very  day  before 
the  Marquess  died,  he  had  a  codicil  added  to  his  will,  expressly  cancelling 
every  paper  that  might  be  found  containing  an  acknowledgment  of  debt 
due  to  him  from  his  "admirable  friend  Edmund  Burke."  How  far  his 
bounty  to  Burke  had  extended,  is  not  precisely  known ;  but  it  is  supposed 
to  have  reached  the  sum  of  about  £30,000. 

Perhaps  I  should  here  remark  that  the  people  of  Bristol  became  dissatis- 
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fied  with  Barke  on  account  of  his  persevering^  efforts  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens and  oppressions  of  his  native  Ireland.  So,  in  the  fall  of  1780,  after 
being  their  representative  for  six  years,  he  found  the  current  there  so 
strong  against  him,  that  he  withdrew  from  the  canvass ;  but  was  forthwith 
returned  again  for  Mai  ton,  which  borough  he  continued  to  represent  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  twenty-eight  years  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
^  The  Spring  of  1783  witnessed  the  formation  of  what  was  called  the  Coa- 
lition Ministry,  which  was  composed  of  men  of  several  parties.  Burke 
again  became  Paymaster,  still  without  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  But  the 
Ministry  proved  an  ill-starred  arrangement,  and  soon  went  to  pieces  ,*  and 
Burke's  greatest  political  mistake  was  the  part  he  took  in  fbrnnng  it. 

Some  time  before  this,  he  began  to  interest  himself  deeply  in  the  wrongs 
of  India.  His  sensibilities,  always  most  keenly  alive  to  the  sufferings  of 
others,  got  wrought  up  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  in  this  behalf.  On  the 
30th  of  July,  1784,  he  brought  the  matter  before  Parliament,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  day  made  no  less  than  four  speeches,  ever  growing  more  ve- 
hement as  he  went  on,  and  in  each  denouncing  woe  and  vengeance  on  the 
nation  which  allowed  such  iniquities  to  go  unpunished ;  and  he  made  a 
solemn  oath  before  the  House  that  the  wrongs  done  to  humanity  in  the 
East  should  bo  avenged  on  the  authors  of  them.  For  several  years  ho  gave 
bis  whole  soul  to  this  cause,  prosecuting  it  with  incredible  industry  and  en- 
ergy. All  through  the  arraignment  and  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  which 
lasted  some  ten  years,  he  was  the  leader  and  the  master-spirit.  It  is  true, 
both  his  greatness  of  genius  and  his  rectitude  of  purpose  were  sometimes 
not  a  little  obscured  by  his  infirmities  of  temper :  in  his  raptures  of  pro- 
phetic fury,  he  was  sometimes  the  pity  of  his  friends  and  the  derision 
of  his  enemies ;  but  time  has  amply  proved  that  his  folly  was  wiser  than 
the  wisdom  of  all  who  maligned  or  opposed  him.  The  trial  ended,  to  be 
sure,  in  a  formal  acquittal  of  Hastings.  This  made  his  long  labour  seem 
a  failure ;  and  he  himself  so  considered  it.  But  it  was  in  effect  a  grand 
success  ;  for  it  wrought  a  silent  but  thorough  change  in  the  government  of 
India,  and  may  bo  justly  regarded  as  having  saved  the  British  empire  in 
the  East. 

From  the  Summer  of  1784  to  that  of  1789  Burke  was  probably  the  most 
unpopular  man  in  England.  At  every  turn  he  was  met  by  the  most  en- 
venomed hostility ;  from  week  to  week  he  was  hunted  down  by  the  most 
unrelenting  obloquy.  This  was  indeed  partly  owing  to  his  own  intemper- 
ance of  conduct,  for  his  great  warm  heart  kept  boiling  at  the  cruelties  and 
iniquities  he  had  undertaken  to  expose ;  but  it  was  chiefly  because  he  held 
himself  unflinchingly  to  the  task  of  speaking  odious  truth.  At  length,  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  1789,  gave  things  a  new  turn,  and 
brought  about  an  entire  recast  of  parties  in  England.  Burke  seems  for  a 
while  to  have  been  struck  dumb  ty  that  tremendous  social  and  political 
whirlwind ;  but  he  watched  its  progress  with  the  utmost  concentration  of 
mind.  Early  in  February,  1790,  the  subject  came  up  incidentallv  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  Burke  astounded  both  the  House  and  the  na- 
tion by  his  strong  declarations  of  judgment.  Up  to  this  time,  he  and 
Charles  Fox  had  l^en  fast  political  friends ;  — I  say  political,  for  Fox  was 
too  profligate  in  his  morals  for  the  personal  friendship  of  such  a  man  a« 
Burke.  But  Fox  and  the  younger  portion  of  the  Whigs  were  now  whirled 
away  with  the  new  revolutionary  enthusiasm.  A  most  decided  and  incura- 
ble rupture  between  Fox  and  Burke  was  the  consequence.  As  things  in 
France  kept  growing  on  from  bad  to  worse,  Burke's  feelings  got  so  wrought 
up,  that  he  declared  he  would  break  with  his  dearest  friends,  and  join 
hands  with  his  bitterest  foes,  on  that  question.  In  short,  his  great  mind, 
through  all  its  faculties,  was  flred  into  extraordinary  activity  on  that  all- 
absorbing  theme.  A  French  gentleman,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
some  time  before,  requested  an  expression  of  his  judgment  on  the  doings  in 
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France.  This  seems  to  have  kindled  and  started  in  him  a  regular  train  of 
thought;  and  the  result  appeared  in  his  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France^  published  in  the  Fall  of  1790.  This  marvellous  production  carried 
all  before  it,  and  the  name  of  Edmund  Burko  suddenly  became  greater  and 
more  powerftil  than  it  had  ever  been.  It  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue ; 
hardly  any  thing  else  was  talked  of  or  read ;  edition  after  edition  was  called 
for;  and  thirty  thousand  copies  were  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Nor 
was  its  effect  confined  to  England ;  "all  Europe  rung  from  side  to  side" 
with  the  fame  of  it. 

From  this  time  forward  his  powers  were  mainly  concentrated  on  the  same 
great  theme,  the  opposition  to  him  being  of  just  the  right  kind  and  degree 
to  keep  liis  mind  m  a  steady  glow.  His  Appeal  from  the  New  to  tJie  Old 
Whiga,  his  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lordy  his  four  Lkters  on  a  Rrgicide  Peace,  and 
several  other  papery  were  the  fruits  of  this  most  discursive  and  far-sighted 
inspiration  :  in  fact,  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  expired  with  his  pen  in 
hand,  tracing  out  some  branch  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  England's  duty 
and  interest  in  the  awful  crisis  that  had  arisen. 

In  July,  1794,  Burke  retired  finallv  from  Parliament,  and  his  son  Uich- 
ard,  then  thirty -six  years  old,  and  the  only  survivor  of  two  children,  was 
eloeted  to  succeed  him  as  member  for  Malton.  This  was  an  occasion  of 
great  joy  to  the  father ;  but,  alas !  that  joy  was  soon  turned  to  sorrow.  On 
the  2d  of  August,  Richard  died.  This  event  was  a  perfect  surprise  to  his 
parents ;  who,  though  his  health  had  long  been  delicate,  were  quite  unpre- 
pared for  his  death.  Young  Burke  was  a  man  of  great  promise  and  spot- 
less character :  his  native  gifts  were  of  a  high  order ;  his  attainments  were 
large ;  and  every  thing  about  him  was  solid,  except  his  physical  constitu- 
tion :  he  was  the  pride  of  his  father's  heart,  the  delig^ht  of  his  father's  eyes ; 
and  probably  his  gifts  and  virtues  were  somewhat  magnified  by  )>arental 
partiality.  The  shock  was  quite  too  much  for  Burke,  and  he  never  recov- 
ered from  it :  he  was  literally  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  remained  to  the 
hour  of  his  own  death  utterly  unconsolable.  The  last  two  of  his  Letters  on 
a  Regicide  Peace  were  written  under  a  sense  of  impending  death ;  and  h« 
expired  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  July  9,  1797,  his  last  breath  being 
spent  in  blessing  those  who  were  about  him.  He  died  "  in  the  confidence 
of  ft  certain  faith,  in  the  comfort  of  a  reasonable,  religious,  and  holy  hope." 
Dr.  Laurence,  who  was  present,  tells  us  that  "his  end  was  suited  to  th« 
simple  greatness  of  his  mind,  every  wa^  unaffected,  without  levity,  without 
ostentation,  full  of  natural  grace  and  dignity." 

Burke's  life,  both  public  and  private,  was  without  a  stain:  his  goodness 
of  heart,  his  beauty  of  character,  were  in  full  measure  with  his  greatness  of 
intellect :  his  greatest  pleasure  was  in  being  kind  to  such  as  needed  kind- 
ness, and  especially  in  lending  a  helping  hand  to  struggling  and  unrecog- 
nised genius  and  merit :  James  Barry  the  painter-artist  and  George  Crabbe 
the  poet  owed  their  deliverance  from  suffering  and  obscurity  to  his  discrim- 
inating benevolence :  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Goldsmith,  Lang- 
ton,  and  his  other  fellow-members  of  the  celebrated  Club,  loved  and  hon- 
oured him  decplv.  In  1844,  when  his  Correspondence  was  published.  Lord 
Jeffrey,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  who,  sympathizing  with  the  Holland- 
House  Whigs,  had  always  been  wont  to  disparage  Burke,  spoke  of  him  as 
follows :  "  The  greatest  and  most  accomplished  intellect  that  England  has 
produced  for  centuries ;  and  of  a  noble  and  lovable  nature." 

Burke's  relative  place  in  English  literature  is  not  altogether  certain.  Of 
course  Shakespeare  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  first;  but  it  is  something 
doubtful  whether  the  second  place  belongs  to  Burke  or  Bacon.  Intellect- 
ually, the  two  have  strong  points  of  resemblance ;  there,  however,  the  like- 
ness ends :  for  Burke  had  not  a  tinge  or  shade  of  m'eanness  in  his  composi- 
tion ;  his  nobleness  of  character  was  every  way  commensurate  with  hit 
strength  and  splendour  of  genius. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  SHERIFFS  OF  BRISTOL.* 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honour  of  sendmg  you  the  two  last 
Acts  which  have  heen  passed  with  regard  to  the  troubles  in 
America.  These  Acts  are  similar  to  all  the  rest  which  have 
been  made  on  the  same  subject.  They  operate  by  the  same 
principle,  and  they  are  derived  from  the  very  same  policy.  I 
think  they  complete  the  niunber  of  this  sort  of  statutes  to  nine. 
It  affords  no  matter  for  very  pleasing  reflection  to  observe  that 
our  subjects  diminish  as  our  laws  increase. 

If  I  have  the  misfortune  of  differing  with  some  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  on  this  great  and  arduous  subject,  it  is  no  small  conso- 
lation to  me  that  I  do  not  differ  from  you.  With  you  I  am  per- 
fectly united.  We  are  heartily  agreed  in  our  detestation  of  a 
civil  war.  We  have  ever  expressed  the  most  unqualified  disap- 
probation of  all  the  steps  which  have  led  to  it,  and  of  all  those 
which  tend  to  prolong  it.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  feel 
exactly  the  same  emotions  of  grief  and  shame  on  all  its  misera- 
ble consequences,  whether  they  appear  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  in  the  shape  of  victories  or  defeats,  of  captures  made 
from  the  English  on  the  Continent  or  from  the  English  in  these 
islands,  of  legislative  regulations  which  subvert  the  liberties  of 
our  brethren,  or  which  undermine  our  own. 

Of  the  first  of  these  statutes  (that  for  the  letter  of  marque)  I 
shall  say  little.^  Exceptionable  as  it  may  be,  and  as  I  think  it 
is  in  some  x)artieulars,  it  seems  the  natural,  perhaps  necessary, 
result  of  the  measures  we  have  taken  and  the  situation  we  are 
in.    The  other  (for  a  partial  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus) 

1  The  ftill  title  of  this  paper  as  originally  published  is  "A  Letter  to  John 
Farr  and  John  Harris,  Esqrs.,  Sheriflis  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  on  the  Affairs  of 
America.    1777." 

3  A  letter  of  marque  is,  in  effect,  a  special  commission  granted  hy  the  govern- 
meat  of  a  beUigerant  State  to  the  commander  of  a  vessel,  authorizing  him  to 
capture  and  take  possession  of  any  ships  belonging  to  the  enemy  wherever  he 
may  find  them.  Of  course  seizures  so  made,  being  sanctioned  by  international 
]aw»  are  not  subject  to  the  charge  of  piracy. 
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appears  to  me  of  a  much  deeper  malignity.*  Ditring  its  progress 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  it  has  been  amended,  so  as  to 
express,  more  distinctly  than  at  first  it  did,  the  avowed  senti- 
ments of  those  who  framed  it ;  and  the  main  ground  of  my  ex- 
ception to  it  is,  because  it  does  express,  and  does  carry  into 
execution,  pui-poses  which  appear  to  me  contradictory  to  all 
the  principles,  not  only  of  the  constitutional  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  but  even  of  that  species  of  hostile  justice  which  no  as- 
perity of  war  wholly  extinguishes  in  the  minds  of  a  civilized 
I)eople. 

It  seems  to  have  in  view  two  capital  objects :  the  firsts  to  ena- 
ble administration  to  confine,  as  long  as  it  shall  think  proper, 
those  whom  that  Act  is  pleased  to  qualify  by  the  name  of  pirates. 
Those  so  qualified  I  understand  to  be  the  commanders  and  mari- 
ners of  such  privateers  and  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  colo- 
nies as  in  the  course  of  this  unhappy  contest  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Crown.  They  are  therefore  to  be  detained  in  prison, 
under  the  criminal  description  of  piracy,  to  a  future  trial  and 
ignominious  punishment,  whenever  circumstances  shall  make 
it  convenient  to  execute  vengeance  on  them,  under  the  colour 
of  that  odious  and  infamous  offence. 

To  this  first  purpose  of  the  law  I  have  no  small  dislike,  be- 
cause the  Act  does  not  (as  all  laws  and  all  equitable  transactions 
ought  to  do)  fairly  describe  its  object  The  persons  who  make 
a  naval  war  upon  us,  in  consequence  of  the  present  troubles, 
may  be  rebels ;  but  to  call  and  treat  them  as  pirates  is  confound- 
ing not  only  the  natural  distinction  of  things,  but  the  order  of 
crimes, — which,  whether  by  putting  them  from  a  higher  pa.Tt 

3  This  famous  statute,  called  HaJbeaa  Corpus  because  writs  issued  in  pursu- 
ance of  it  formerly  began  With  those  two  words,  was  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  1679.  It  was  meant  as  an  effective  remedy,  and  such  it 
has  proved  to  be,  against  arbitrary  imprisonment,  that  is,  the  punishment  of 
alleged  or  imputed  crimes,  without  a  trial  or  a  hearing.  From  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, such  imprisonment  was  indeed  unlawtlil  in  England ;  but  the  servile  inge- 
nuity of  crown  lawyers  still  found  out  ways  of  eluding  the  law :  so  that,  if  the 
King  or  any  of  his  fovorites  had  a  grudge  against  a  person,  he  could  f)[kbricate  a 
criminal  charge,  and  have  him  incarcerated;  and  there  he  was,  without  remedy 
or  redress,  as  he  could  not  bring  the  question  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  to  a  triaL 
But,  by  this  Act,  a  person  so  held,  or  his  fk'iends,  might  apply  to  any  one  of  the 
judges,  and  on  such  application  the  judge  was  obliged,  under  heavy  penaltieB, 
to  issue  his  writ  requiring  the  custodian  to  bring  forth  the  body  of  the  prisoner, 
together  with  the  warrant  for  committal.  Into  court,  tliat  he,  the  judge,  might 
determine  of  its  sufficiency,  and  cither  remand  the  accused  to  prison,  admit  him 
to  bail,  or  discharge  him,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  And  any  officer 
or  jailer  to  whom  such  writ  was  directed  was  also  l)ound,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, to  prompt  obedience.  Thus,  among  all  English-speaking  peoples,  the  Act 
in  question  stands  to  this  day  the  main  security  of  personal  fireedom  against  op- 
pressive power. 
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of  the  scale  to  tte  lower  or  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  is 
never  done  without  dangerously  disordering  the  whole  frame  of 
jurisprudence.  Though  piracy  may  be,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
a  less  offence  than  treason,  yet^  as  both  are,  in  effect,  punished 
with  the  same  death,  the  same  forfeiture,  and  the  same  corrup- 
tion of  blood,  I  never  would  take,  from  any  fellow-creature 
whatever,  any  sort  of  advantage  which  he  may  derive  to  his 
safety  from  the  pity  of  mankind,  or  to  his  reputation  from  their 
general  feelings,  by  degrading  his  offence,  when  I  cannot  soften 
his  punishment.  The  general  sense  of  mankind  tells  me  that 
those  offences  wbicli  may  possibly  arise  from  mistaken  virtue 
are  not  in  the  class  of  infamous  actions.  Lord  Coke,  the  oracle 
of  the  English  law,  conforms  to  that  general  sense,  where  he 
says  that  '^hose  things  which  are  of  the  highest  criminality 
may  be  of  The  least  disgrace."  The  Act  prepares  a  sort  of 
masked  proceeding,  not  honourable  to  the  justice  of  the  king- 
dom, and  by  no  means  necessary  for  its  safety.  I  cannot  enter 
into  it.  If  Liord  Balmerino,  in  the  last  rebellion,  had  driven  off 
the  cattle  of  twenty  clans,  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have 
been  a  scandalous  and  low  juggle,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  man- 
liness of  an  English  judicature,  to  have  tried  him  for  felony  as 
a  stealer  of  cows.* 

Besides,  I  must  honestly  tell  you  that  I  could  not  vote  for,  or 
countenance  in  any  way,  a  statute  which  stigmatizes  with  the 
crime  of  piracy  these  men  whom  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  pre- 
viously put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  When  the  legisla- 
ture of  this  kingdom  had  ordered  all  their  ships  and  goods,  for 
the  mere  new-created  offence  of  exercising  trade,  to  be  divided 
as  a  8i)oil  among  the  seamen  of  the  navy,*— to  consider  the 
necessary  reprisal  of  an  unhappy,  proscribed,  interdicted  peo- 
ple, as  the  crime  of  piracy,  would  have  appeared,  in  any  other 
legislature  than  ours,  a  strain  of  the  most  insulting  and  most 
unnatural  cruelty  and  injustice.  I  assure  you  I  never  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  of  any  thing  like  it  in  any  time  or  country. 

The  second  professed  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  detain  in  Eng- 
land for  trial  those  who  shall  commit  high  treason  in  America. 

i  Lord  Balmerino  was  a  Scottish  nobleman,  who  took  part  with  Charles  Ed« 
I         ward,  commonly  called  the  Pretender,  in  his  attempt  to  regain  the  British 

throne.  At  the  battle  of  Culloden,  in  1745,  where  that  attempt  was  crushed, 
.        Btlmerino  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  afterwards  tried,  convicted,  and  exe- 

C'rted/or  treason, 
[,  S  By  the  Act  of  Parliament  here  referred  to,  all  the  property  of  Americans, 

whether  of  ships  or  goods,  on  the  high  seas  or  in  harbour,  was  declared  "  to  be 

forfeited  to  the  captors,  being  the  officers  and  crews  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of 
■         War."  This  Act  was  supplementary  to  another  which  had  interdicted  all  trade 

to  the  colonists,  thus  making  commerce  a  crime. 
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That  you  may  be  enabled  to  enter  into  the  true  spirit  of  th^ 
present  law,  it  is  necessary,  Gentlemen,  to  apprise  you  that 
there  is  an  Act,  made  so  long  ago  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  before  the  existence  or  thought  of  any  English  colonies 
in  America,  for  the  trial  in  this  kingdom  of  treason  committed 
out  of  the  realm.  In  the  year  1769  Parliament  thought  proper 
to  acquaint  the  Crown  with  their  construction  of  that  Act  in  a 
formal  address,  wherein  they  entreated  his  Majesty  to  cause 
persons  charged  with  high  treason  in  America  to  be  brought 
into  this  kingdom  for  trial.  By  this  Act  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
80  construed  and  so  applied,  almost  all  that  is  substantial  and 
beneficial  in  a  trial  by  jury  is  taken  away  from  the  subject  in 
the  colonies.*  This  is,  however,  saying  too  little ;  for  to  try  a 
man  under  that  Act  is,  in  effect,  to  condemn  him  unheard.  A 
person  is  brought  hither  in  the  dungeon  of  a  ship'silold;  thence 
he  is  vomited  into  a  dungeon  on  land,  loaded  with  irons,  unfur- 
nished with  money,  unsupported  by  friends,  three  thousand 
miles  from  all  means  of  calling  upon  or  confronting  evidence, 
where  no  one  local  circumstance  that  tends  to  detect  x)erjury 
can  possibly  be  judged  of ;  —  such  a  i)erson  may  be  executed  ac- 
cording to  form,  but  he  can  never  be  tried  according  to  justice. 

I  therefore  could  never  reconcile  myself  to  the  bill  I  send 
you,  which  is  expressly  provided  to  remove  all  inconveniences 
from  the  establishment  of  a  mode  of  trial  which  has  ever  ap- 
peared to  me  most  unjust  and  most  unconstitutional.  Ear  from 
removing  the  difficulties  which  impede  the  execution  of  so  mis- 
chievous a  project,  I  would  heap  new  difficulties  upon  it,  if  it 
were  in  my  power.  All  the  ancient,  honest  juridical  principles 
and  institutions  of  England  are  so  many  clogs  to  check  and 
retard  the  headlong  course  of  violence  and  oppression.  They 
were  invented  for  this  one  good  purpose,  that  what  was  not 
just  should  not  be  convenient.  Convinced  of  this,  I  would  leave 
things  as  I  found  them.  The  old,  cool-headed,  general  law  is 
as  good  as  any  deviation  dictated  by  present  heat. 

I  could  see  no  fair,  justifiable  expedience  pleaded  to  favour 
this  new  suspension  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  If  the  English 
in  the  colonies  can  support  the  independency  to  which  they 
have  been  unfortunately  driven,  I  suppose  nobody  has  such  a 
fanatical  zeal  for  the  criminal  justice  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  that 
he  will  contend  for  executions  which  must  be  retaliated  tenfold 
on  his  own  friends,  or  who  has  conceived  so  strange  an  idea  of 
English  dignity  as  to  think  the  defeats  in  America  compensated 

G  The  purpose  of  this  old  statute  was  to  provide  for  the  trial  and  punishment, 
in  England)  of  crimes  committed  at  sea,  and  which  must  be  tried  and  punished 
in  England,  or  not  at  alL  To  apply  this  Act  Xf>  the  colonists  was  indeed  a  moo- 
strous  perversion. 
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by  the  triumphs  at  Tybum  J  If,  on  4^  contrary,  the  colonies 
are  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the  Cromi,  there  must  be,  under 
that  authority,  tribunals  in  the  country  itself  fully  competent 
to  administer  justice  on  all  offenders.  But  if  there  are  not,  and 
that  we  must  suppose  a  thing  so  humiliating  to  our  government 
as  that  all  this  vast  continent  should  unanimously  concur  in 
thinking  that  no  ill  fortune  can  convert  resistance  to  the  royal 
authority  into  a  criminal  act,  we  may  call  the  effect  of  our  vic- 
tory pejice,  or  obedience,  or  what  we  will,  but  the  war  is  not 
ended;  the  hostile  mind  contindes  in  full  vigour,  and  it  con- 
tmues  under  a  \^rse  form.  If  your  peace  be  nothing  more  than 
a  sullen  pause  ftom  arms,  if  their  quiet  be  nothing  but  the  med- 
itation of  revenge,  where  smitten  pride  smarting  from  its  wounds 
festers  into  ]^w  rancour,  neither  the  Act  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
nor  its  hand^id  of  this  reign  will  answer  any  wise  end  of  policy 
or  justice.  For,  if  the  bloody  fields  which  they  saw  and  felt 
are  not  sufficient  to  subdue  the  reason  of  America,  (to  use  the 
expressive  phrase  of  a  great  lord  in  office, )  it  is  not  the  judicial 
slaughter  which  is  made  in  another  hemisphere  against  their 
universal  sense  of  justice  that  will  ever  reconcile  them  to  the 
British  government.* 

I  take  it  for  graiwed.  Gentlemen,  that  we  sympathize  in  a 
proper  horror  of  all  punishment  further  than  as  it  serves  for  an 
example.  To  whom,  then,  does  the  example  of  an  execution  in 
England  for  this  American  rebellion  apply?  Remember,  you 
are  told  every  day,  that  the  present  is  a  contest  between  the  two 
countries,  and  that  we  in  England  are  at  war  for  our  own  dignity 
against  our  rebellious  children.  Is  this  true?  If  it  be,  it  is 
surely  among  such  rebellious  children  that  examples  for  disobe- 
dience should  be  made,  to  be  in  any  degree  instructive  :  for  who 
ever  thought  of  teaching  parents  their  duty  by  an  example  f  tt)m 
the  punishment  of  an  undutif  ul  son  ?  As  well  might  the  exe- 
cution of  a  fugitive  negro  in  the  plantations  be  considered  as  a 
lesson  to  teach  masters  humanity  to  their  slaves.  Such  execu- 
tions may  indeed  satiate  our  revenge ;  they  may  harden  our 
hearts,  and  puff  us  up  with  pride  and  arrogance.  Aiao  i  xnis 
is  not  instruction. 

If  any  thing  can  be  drawn  from  such  examples  by  a  parity  of 
the  case,  it  is  to  show  how  deep  their  crime  and  how  heavy  their 
punishment  will  be,  who  shall  at  any  time  dare  to  resist  a  dis- 
tant power  actually  disposing  of  their  property  without  their 
voice  or  consent  to  the  disposition,  and  overturning  their  fran- 
chises without  charge  or  hearing.     God  forbid  that  England 

7  Tyburn  was  a  place  in  or  near  London  where  persons  convicted  of  capital 
®uae8  were  executed. 
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• 

should  ever  read  this  l^uson  written  in  the  blood  of  any  of  her 
offspring  I  ^ 

War  is  at  present  carried  on  between  the  King's  natural  and 
foreign  troops,  on  one  side,  and  the  English  in  America,  on  the 
other,  upon  the  usual  footing  of  other  wars ;  and  accordingly 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  has  been  regularly  made  from  the  be- 
ginning. If,  notwithstanding  this  hitherto  equal  procedure, 
upon  some  prospect  of  ending  the  war  with  success  ( which  how- 
ever may  be  delusive)  administration  prepares  to  act  against 
those  as  traitors  who  remain  in  their  hands  at  the  end  of  the 
troubles,  in  my  opinion  we  shall  exhibit  to  the  world  as  inde- 
cent a  piece  of  injustice  as  ever  civil  fury  has  produced.  If  the 
prisoners  who  have  been  exchanged,  have  not  by  that  exchange 
been  virtually  parcbned,  the  cartel  { whether  avowd  or  under- 
stood )  is  a  cruel  fraud ;  for  you  have  received  theTOe  of  a  man, 
and  you  ought  to  return  a  life  for  it,  or  there  is  no  parity  or 
fairness  in  the  transaction. 

K,  on  the  other  hand,  we  admit  that  they  who  are  actually  ex- 
changed are  pardoned,  but  contend  that  you  may  justly  reserve 
for  vengence  those  who  remain  unexchanged,  then  this  un- 
pleasant and  unhandsome  consequence  will  follow,  — that  you 
judge  pf  the  delinquency  of  men  merely  l*y  the  time  of  their 
guilt,  and  not  by  the  heinousness  of  it ;  and  you  make  fortune 
and  accidents,  and  not  the  moral  qualities  of  human  action, 
the  rule  of  your  justice. 

These  strange  incongruities  must  ever  perplex  those  who  con- 
found the  unhappiness  of  civil  dissention  with  the  crime  of 
treason.  Whenever  a  rebelUon  really  and  truly  exists,  which 
is  as  easily  known  in  fact  as  it  is  difficult  to  define  in  words, 
government  has  not  entered  into  such  military  conventions,  but 
hafliever  declined  all  intermediate  treaty  which  should  put 
rebels  in  possession  of  the  law  of  nations  witji  regard  to  war. 
Commanders- would  receive  no  benefits  at  their  hands,  because 
they  could  make  no  return  for  them.  Who  has  ever  heard  of 
capitulation,  and  parole  of  honour,  and  exchange  of  prisoners 
in  the  late  rebellions  in  this  kingdom?  The  answer  to  all  de- 
mands of  that  sort  was,  "We  can  engage  for  nothing ;  you  are 
at  the  King's  pleasure."  We  ought  to  remember  tha^  if  our 
present  enemies  be  in  reality  and  truth  rebels,  the  King's  gen- 
erals have  no  right  to  release  them  upon  any  conditions  what- 
soever ;  and  they  are  themselves  answerable  to  the  law,  and  as 
much  in  want  of  a  pardon,  for  doing  so,  as  the  rebels  whom  they 
release. 

Lawyers,  I  know,  cannot  make  the  distinction  for  which  I 
contend ;  because  they  have  their  strict  rule  to  go  by.  But  leg- 
islators ought  to  do  what  lawyers  cannot;  for  they  have  no 
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other  rules  to  bind  them  but  the  great  principles  of  reason  and 
equity,  and  the  general  sense  of  mankind.  These  they  are 
bound  to  obey  and  follow,  and  rather  to  enlarge  and  enlighten 
law  by  the  liberality  of  legislative  reason  than  to  fetter  and 
bind  their  higher  capacity  by  the  narrow  constructions  of  sub- 
ordinate, artificial  justice.  If  we  had  adverted  to  this,  we  never 
could  consider  the  convulsions  of  a  great  empire,  not  dis- 
turbed by  a  little  disseminated  faction,  but  divided  by  whole 
communities  and  provinces,  and  entire  legal  representatives  of 
a  people,  as  fit  matter  of  discussion  under  a  commission  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer .8  It  is  as  opposite  to  reason  and  prudence  as  it 
is  to  humanity  and  justice. 

This  Act,  proceeding  on  these  principles,  that  is,  preparing  to 
end  the  present  troubles  by  a  trial  of  one  sort  of  hostility  under 
the  name  of  piracy,  and  of  another  by  the  name  of  treason,  and 
executing  the  Act  of  Henry  the  Eighth  according  to  a  new  and 
unconstitutional  interpretation,  I  have  thought  evil  and  dan- 
gerous, even  though  the  instruments  of  effecting  such  purposes 
had  been  merely  of  a  neutral  quality. 

But  it  really  appears  to  me  that  the  means  which  this  Act 
employs  are  at  least  as  exceptionable  as  the  end.  Permit  me 
to  open  myself  a  little  upon  this  subject ;  because  it  is  of  im- 
portance  to  me,  when  I  am  obliged  to  submit  to  the  power 
without  acquiescing  in  the  reason  of  an  Act  of  legislature,  that 
I  should  justify  my  dissent  by  such  arguments  as  may  be  sup^ 
posed  to  have  weight  with  a  sober  man. 

The  main  operative  regulation  of  the  Act  is  to  suspend  tha 
Common  Law  and  the  statute  Habeas  Corpus  (the  sole  securi* 
ties  either  for  liberty  or  justice)  with  regard  to  all  those  who 
have  been  out  of  the  realm,  or  on  the  high  seas,  within  a  given 
time.  The  rest  of  the  people,  as  I  understand,  are  to  continue 
as  they  stood  before. 

I  confess.  Gentleman,  that  this  appears  to  me  as  bad  in  the 
principle,  and  far  worse  in  its  consequence,  than  an  universal 
suspension  of  the  Haheas  Corpus  Act ;  and  the  limiting  qualifi- 
cation, instead  of  taking  out  the  sting,  does  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion sharpen  and  envenom  it  to  a  greater  degree.  Liberty,  if  I 
understand  it  at  all,  is  a  general  principle,  and  the  cleai>  right  of 
all  the  subjects  within  the  realm,  or  of  none.  Partial  freedom 
seems  to  me  a  most  invidious  mode  of  slavery.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  the  kind  of  slavery  the  most  easily  admitted  in 
toes  of  civil  discord :  for  parties  are  but  too  apt  to  forget  their 
own  future  safety  in  their  desire  of  sacrificing  their  enemies. 

8  That  is,  au^hoi'ity  to  hear  iuid  determhte  legal  causes;  oyer  being  an  old 
Nooaan.j'rench  word  meaning  to  Aeor. 
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People  without  much  difficulty  admit  the  entrance  of  that  in- 
justice of  which  they  are  not  to  be  the  inunediate  victims.  In 
times  of  high  proceeding  it  is  never  the  faction  of  the  predom- 
inant power  that  is  in  danger ;  for  no  tyranny  chastises  its  own 
instruments.  It  is  the  obnoxious  and  the  suspected  who  want 
the  protection  of  law ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  bridle  the  partial 
violence  of  State  factions  but  this,  —  "that,  whenever  an  Act  is 
made  for  a  cessation  of  law  and  justice,  the  whole  people 
should  be  universally  subjected  to  the  same  suspension  of  their 
franchises."  The  alarm  of  such  a  proceeding  would  then  be 
universal.  It  would  operate  as  a  sort  of  ccdl  of  tJie  nation.  It 
would  become  every  man's  immediate  and  instant  concern  to  be 
made  very  sensible  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  total  eclipse  of 
liberty.  They  would  more  carefully  advert  to  every  renewal, 
and  more  powerfully  resist  it.  These  great  determined  meas- 
ures are  not  commonly  so  dangerous  to  freedom.  They  are 
marked  with  too  strong  lines  to  slide  into  use.  ]^o  plea,  nor 
pretence,  of  inconvenience  or  evil  example  (which  must  in  their 
nature  be  daily  and  ordinary  incidents)  can  be  admitted  as  a 
reason  for  such  mighty  operations.  But  the  true  danger  is 
when  liberty  is  nibbled  away,  for  expedients,  and  by  parts. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  supposes,  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
most  other  laws,  that  the  lawful  magistrate  may  see  particular 
men  with  a  malignant  eye,  and  it  provides  for  that  identical 
case.  But  when  men,  in  particular  descriptions,  marked  out  by 
the  magistrate  himself,  are  delivered  over  by  Parliament  to 
this  possible  malignity,  it  is  not  the  Habeas  Corpus  tliat  is  occa- 
sionally  suspended,  but  its  spirit  that  is  mistaken,  and  its  prin- 
ciple that  is  subverted.  Indeed,  nothing  is  security  to  any  in- 
dividual but  the  common  interest  of  all. 

This  Act,  therefore,  has  this  distinguished  evil  in  it,  that  it  is 
the  first  partial  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  that  has  been 
made.  The  precedent,  which  is  always  of  very  great  imjior- 
tance,  is  now  established.  For  the  first  time  a  distinction  is 
made  among  the  people  within  this  realm.  Before  this  Act, 
every  man  putting  his  foot  on  English  ground,  every  stranger 
owing  only  a  local  and  temporary  allegiance,  even  negro  slaves 
who  had  been  sold  in  the  colonies  and  under  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, became  as  free  as  every  other  man  who  breathed  the 
same  air  with  them.  Now  a  line  is  drawn,  which  may  be  ad- 
vanced further  and  further  at  pleasure,  on  the  same  argument 
of  mere  expedience  on  which  it  was  first  described.  There  is  no 
equality  among  us ;  we  are  not  fellow-citizens,  if  the  mariner 
who  lands  on  the  quay  does  not  rest  on  as  firm  legal  ground  as 
the  merchant  who  sits  in  his  counting-house.  Other  laws  may 
injure  the  community ;  this  dissolves  it.    As  things  now  stand, 
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every  man  in  the  West  Indies,  every  one  inhabitant  of  three 
unoffending  provinces  on  the  continent,  every  person  coming 
from  the  East  Indies,  every  gentleman  who  has  travelled  for 
his  health  or  education,  every  mariner  who  has  navigated  the 
seas,  is,  for  no  other  offence,  under  a  temporary  proscription. 
Let  any  of  these  facts  (now  become  presumptions  of  guilt)  be 
proved  against  him,  and  the  bare  suspicion  of  the  Crown  puts 
him  out  of  the  law.  It  is  even  by  no  means  clear  to  me  whether 
the  negative  proof  does  not  lie  upon  the  person  apprehended  on 
suspicion,  to  the  subversion  of  all  justice. 

I  have  not  debated  against  this  bill  in  its  progress  through 
the  House,  because  it  would  have  been  vain  to  oppose,  and 
impossible  to  correqt  it.  It  is  some  time  since  I  have  been 
clearly  convinced  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  all  oppo- 
sition to  any  measures  proposed  by  Ministers,  where  the  name 
of  America  appears,  is  vain  and  frivolous.  You  may  be  sure 
that  I  do  not  speak  of  my  opposition,  which  in  all  circumstances 
must  be  so,  but  that  of  men  of  the  greatest  wisdom  and  author- 
ity in  the  nation.  Every  thing  proposed  against  America  is 
supposed  of  course  to  be  in  favour  of  Great  Britain.  Good  and 
ill  success  are  equally  admitted  as  reasons  for  persevering  in 
the  present  methods.  Several  very  prudent  and  very  well- 
intentioned  persons  were  of  opinion  that,  during  the  prevalence 
of  such  dispositions,  all  struggle  rather  inflamed  than  lessened 
the  distemi)er  of  the  public  counsels.  Finding  such  resistance 
to  be  considered  as  factious  by  most  within  doors  and  by  very 
many  without,  I  cannot  conscientiously  support  what  is  against 
my  opinion,  nor  prudently  contend  with  what  I  know  is  irre- 
sistible. Preserving  my  principles  unshaken,  I  reserve  my 
activity  for  rational  endeavours ;  and  I  hope  that  my  past  con- 
duct has  given  sufficient  evidence  that,  if  I  am  a  single  day  from 
my  place,  it  is  not  owing  to  indolence  or  love  of  dissipation. 
The  slightest  hope  of  doing  good  is  sufficient  to  recall  me  to 
what  I  quitted  with  regret.  In  declining  for  some  time  my 
usual  strict  attendance,  I  do  not  in  ithe  least  condemn  the  spirit 
of  those  gentlemen  who,  with  a  just  confidence  in  their  abilities, 
(in  which  I  claim  a  sort  of  share  from  my  love  and  admiration 
of  them,)  were  of  opinion  that  their  exertions  in  this  desperate 
case  might  be  of  some  service.  They  thought  that  by  con- 
tracting the  sphere  of  its  application  they  might  lessen  the  ma- 
lignity of  an  evil  principle.  Perhaps  they  were  in  the  right. 
But  when  my  opinion  was  so  very  clearly  to  the  contrary,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  just  stated,  I  am  sure  my  attendance  would 
have  been  ridiculous.* 

9  In  the  Summer  of  1776,  the  BritiBh  had  gained  some  important  advantages 
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I  must  add,  in  further  explanation  of  my  conduct,  that,  far 
from  softening  the  features  of  such  a  principle,  and  thereby  re- 
moving any  part  of  the  popular  odium  or  natural  terrors  at- 
tending it,  I  should  be  sorry  that  any  thing  framed  in  contra- 
diction to  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution  did  not  instantly  pro- 
duce, in  fact,  the  grossest  of  the  evils  with  which  it  was  preg- 
nant in  its  nature.  It  is  by  lying  dormant  a  long  time,  or  being 
at  first  very  rarely  exercised,  that  arbitrary  power  steals  upon  a 
people.  On  the  next  unconstitutional  Act,  all  the  fashionable 
world  will  be  ready  to  say,  "Your  prophecies  are  ridiculous, 
your  fears  are  vain ;  you  see  how  little  of  the  mischiefs  which 
you  formerly  foreboded  are  come  to  pass."  Thus,  by  degrees, 
that  artful  softening  of  all  arbitrary  power,  the  alleged  infre- 
quency  or  narrow  extent  of  its  operation,  will  be  received  as  a 
sort  of  aphorism ;  and  Mr.  Hume  will  not  be  singular  in  telling 
us  that  the  felicity  of  mankind  is  no  more  disturbed  by  it  than 
by  earthquakes  or  thunder,  or  the  other  more  unusual  acci- 
dents of  Nature. 

The  Act  of  which  I  speak  is  among  the  fruits  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  —  a  war  in  my  humble  opinion  productive  of  many 
mischiefs,  of  a  kind  which  distinguish  it  from  all  others.  Not 
only  our  policy  is  deranged,  and  our  empire  distracted,  but  our 
laws  and  our  legislative  spirit  appear  to  have  been  totally  per- 
verted by  it.  We  have  made  war  on  our  colonies,  not  by  arms 
only,  but  by  laws.  As  hostility  and  law  are  not  very  concordant 
ideas,  every  step  we  have  taken  in  this  business  has  been  made 
by  trampling  on  some  maxim  of  justice  or  some  capital  princi- 
ple of  wise  government.  What  precedents  were  established, 
and  what  principles  overturned,  (I  will  not  say  of  English  privi- 
lege, but  of  general  justice,)  in  the  Boston  Port,  the  Massachu- 
setts Charter,  the  Military  Bill,^  and  all  that  long  array  of 

in  tbe  war,  especially  the  victory  on  Long  Island,  and  the  possession  of  New 
York  city.  This  turn  of  success  rendered  the  British  government  and  people 
more  confident  than  ever  of  reducing  the  insurgent  colonies  to  submission: 
moderation  was  cast  off,  the  voice  of  conciliation  was  drowned  in  songs  of  tri- 
umph, and  the  tide  of  infatuation  ran  to  the  highest  pitch.  This  naturally 
brought  the  opposition  in  Parliament  to  a  point  correspondingly  low;  insomuch 
that  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  following  most  of  the  Rockingham  Whigs,  Bnrke 
among  them,  earned  out  the  plan  of  partial  secession  which  they  had  for  some 
time  entertained.  They  attended  during  the  hours  of  general  business  in  the 
morning;  but  as  soon  as  the  special  questions  came  up,  they  made  their  bows  to 
the  Speaker,  and  withdi'ew.  Notwithstanding  the  reasons  given  in  the  text,  the 
act  was  one  of  doubtfUl  expediency, 

1  Of  these  three  bills,  the  first,  hastily  passed  in  1774»  was  for  closing  the  bar. 
bow,  and  thereby  squelching  the  commerce  of  Boston:  it  prohibited  "the  lad- 
ing or  unlading  of  all  goods  or  merchandise  at  any  place  within  the  precincts 
of  Boston,"  untU  tho  colooy  should  be  brought  to  entire  Qubmission.   The  sec 
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hostile  Acts  of  Parliament  by  which  the  war  with  America  has 
been  begun  and  supported  I  Had  the  principles  of  any  of  these 
Acts  been  first  exerted  on  English  ground,  they  would  proba- 
bly ha«  expired  as  soon  as  they  touched  it.  But,  by  being 
removed  from  our  persons,  they  have  rooted  in  our  laws,  and 
the  latest  posterity  will  taste  the  fruits  of  them. 

iN^or  is  it  the  worst  effect  of  this  unnatural  contention,  that 
our  laws  are  corrupted.  Whilst  manners  remain  entire,  they  will 
correct  the  vices  of  law,  and  soften  it  at  lengtli  to  their  own 
tenfll^.  But  we  have  to  lament  that  in  most  of  the  late  pro- 
ceedings we  see  very  few  taraces  of  that  generosity,  humanity, 
and  dignity  of  mind,  which  f ormefly  characterized  this  nation. 
War  suspends  the  rules  of  moral  obligation,  and  what  is  long 
suspended  is  in  danger  of  being  totally  abrogated.  Civil  wars 
strike  deepest  of  all  into  the  manners  of  the  people.  They  viti- 
ate their  j|plitics ;  they  corrupt  their  morals ;  they  pervert  even 
the  natufli  taste  and  relish  of  equity  and  justice.  By  teaching 
us  to  consider  our  fellow-citizens  in  an  hostile  light,  the  whole 
body  of  our  nation  becomes  gradually  less  dear  to  us.  The 
very  names  of  affection  and  kindred,  which  were  the  bond  of 
charity  whilst  we  agreed,  become  new  incentives  to  hatred  and 
rage  when  the  communion  of  our  country  is  dissolved.  We  may 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  not  fall  into  this  misfortune. 
But  we  have  no  charter  of  exemption,  that  I  know  of,  from  the 
ordinary  frailties  of  our  nature. 

What  but  that  blindness  of  heart  which  arises  from  the 
frenzy  of  civil  contention  could  have  made  any  persons  con- 
ceive the  present  situation  of  the  British  affairs  as  an  object  of 
triumph  to  themselves  or  of  congratulation  to  their  sovereign? 
Nothing,  surely,  could  be  more  lamentable  to  those  who  re- 
member the  flourishing  days  of  this  kingdom,  than  to  see  the 
insane  joy  of  several  unhappy  people,  amidst  the  sad  spectacle 
which  our  affairs  and  conduct  exhibit  to  the  scorn  of  Europe. 
We  behold  (and  it  seems  some  people  rejoice  in  beholding) 
our  native  land,  which  used  to  sit  the  envied  arbiter  of  all  her 
neighbours,  reduced  to  a  servile  dependence  on  their  mercy,  — 
acquiescing  in  assurances  of  friendship  which  she  does  nqt 
trust)  —  complaining  of  hostilities  which  she  dares  not  resent,  — 

ond,  passed  the  same  session,  revoked  and  annulled  the  royal  charter  of  Massa- 
(^oeetts  Bay,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  public  afTairs  of  the  colony  had  been 
conducted  more  than  eighty  years ;  the  Act  took  the  appointment  of  all  judicial 
and  municipal  officers  away  IVom  the  colonists,  and  vested  it  in  the  Crown.  The 
third,  also  passed  the  same  session,  was  for  quartering  British  troops  upon  the 
intttbitants  of  Boston ;  thus  compeUing  them  to  support  the  instruments  of  their 
own  oppression.  All  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  most  insane  policy;  utterly 
impotent*  too,  save  to  exasperate  and  inflame. 
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deficient  to  her  allies,  lofty  to  her  subjects,  and  submissive  to 
her  enemies;  2 —  whilst  the  liberal  government  of  this  free  na- 
tion is  supported  by  the  hireling  sword  of  German  boors  and 
vassals,  and  three  millions  of  the  subjects  of  Great  B^pain  are 
seeking  for  protection  to  EngUsh  privileges  in  the  arms  of 
France  I 

These  circumstances  appear  to  me  more  like  shocking  prod- 
igies than  natural  changes  in  human  affairs.  Men  of  firmer 
minds  may  see  them  without  staggering  or  astonishment. 
Some  may  think  them  matters  of  congratulation  and  c^llpli- 
mentary  addresses ;  but  I  trust  your  candour  will  be  so  indul- 
gent to  my  weakness  as  not  ^  have  the  worse  opinion  of  me  for 
my  declining  to  participate  in  this  joy,  and  my  rejecting  all 
share  whatsoever  in  such  a  triumph.  I  am  too  old,  too  stiff  la 
my  inveterate  partialities,  to  be  ready  at  all  the  fashionable  ev- 
olutions of  opinion.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  adapt  mm  mind  to 
the  feelings  with  which  the  Court  Gazettes  mean  to  aRress  the 
people.  It  is  not  instantly  that  I  can  be  brought  to  rejoice, 
when  I  hear  of  the  slaughter  and  captivity  of  long  lists  of  those 
names  which  have  been  familiar  to  my  ears  from  my  infancy, 
and  to  rejoice  that  they  have  fallen  under  the  sword  of 
strangers,  whose  barbarous  appellations  I  scarcely  know  how  to 
pronounce.  The  glory  acquired  at  the  White  Plains  by  Colonel 
Kahl  has  no  charms  for  me,  and  I  fairly  acknowledge  that  I 
have  not  yet  learned  to  delight  in  finding  Fort  Kniphausen  in 
the  heart  of  the  British  dominions.* 

It  miglit  be  some  consolation  for  the  loss  of  our  old  regards, 
if  our  reason  were  enlightened  in  proportion  as  our  honest  prej- 
udices are  removed.  Wanting  feelings  for  the  honour  of  our 
country,  we  might  then  in  cold  blood  be  brought  to  think  a 
little  of  our  interests  as  individual  citizens  and  our  private  con- 
science as  moral  agents. 

Indeed,  our  affairs  are  in  a  bad  condition.  I  do  assure  those 
gentlemen  who  have  prayed  for  war,  and  obtained  the  blessing 
they  have  sought,  that  they  are  at  this  instant  in  very  great 
straits.  The  abused  wealth  of  this  country  continues  a  little 
longer  to  feed  its  distemper.    As  yet  they,  and  their  German 

2  The  special  allusion  here  is  to  the  nc^rotiatlons,  tiTOi  in  progi^ess,  which 
resulted  in  an  alliance  between  France  and  the  colonies.  The  British  govom- 
ment  were  aWare  of  those  proceedings,  but  had  to  ignore  them,  through  fear  of 
provoking  France  to  an  early  championship  of  the  Americ-an  cause. 

3  General  Kniphausen  was  a  commander  of  the  German  troops  serving  un- 
der General  Howe.  Alter  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  which  stood  on  the 
Hudson  not  far  above  New  York  city.  Colonel  Bhal,  or  Rail,  who  was  UQder 
Kniphausen,  and  was  the  hero  of  that  exploit,  changed  the  name  to  Fort  Kuip. 
bausen. 
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allies  of  twenty  hireling  States,  have  contended  only  with  the 
unprepared  strength  of  our  own  infant  colonies.  But  America 
IB  not  subdued.  Not  one  unattacked  village  which  was  origin- 
ally a^jjjj^rse  throughout  that  vast  continent  has  yet  submitted 
from  love  or  terror.  You  have  the  ground  you  encamp  on,  and 
you  have  no  more.  The  cantonments  of  your  troops  and  your 
dominions  are  exactly  of  the  same  extent.  You  spread  devas- 
tation, but  you  do  not  enlarge  the  sphere  of  authority. 

The  events  of  this  war  are  of  so  much  greater  magnitude  than 
thMj^who  either  wished  or  feared  it  ever  looked  for,  that  this 
alone  ought  to  fill  every  considerate  mind  with  anxiety  and  dif- 
fidence. Wise  men  often  trembl^at  the  very  things  which  fill 
the  thoughtless  with  security.  For  many  reasons  I  do  not 
choose  to  expose  to  public  view  all  the  particulars  of  the  state 
in  which  you  stood  with  regard  to  foreign  powers  during  the 
whole  c<^i|^  of  the  last  year.  Whether  you  are  yet  wholly  out 
of  dang^Brom  them  is  more  than  I  know,  or  than  your  rulers 
can  divim.  But  even  if  I  were  certain  of  my  safety,  I  could  not 
easily  forgive  those  who  had  brought  me  into  the  most  dreadful 
perils,  because  by  accidents,  unforeseen  by  them  or  me,  I  have 
escaped. 

Believe  me,  Gentlemen,  the  way  still  before  you  is  intricate, 
dark,  and  full  of  perplexed  and  treacherous  mazes.  Those  who 
think  they  have  the  clew  may  lead  us  out  of  this  labyrinth. 
We  may  trust  them  as  amply  as  we  think  proper ;  but  as  they 
have  most  certainly  a  call  for  all  the  reason  which  their  stock 
can  furnish,  why  should  we  think  it  proper  to  disturb  its  opera- 
tion by  inflaming  their  passions?  I  may  be  unable  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  those  who  direct  the  State ;  but  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  make  myself  one  of  a  noisy  multitude  to  halloo 
and  hearten  them  into  doubtful  and  dangerous  courses.  A 
conscientious  man  would  be  cautious  how  he  dealt  in  blood. 
He  would  feel  some  apprehension  at  being  called  to  a  tremen- 
dous account  for  engaging  in  so  deep  a  play  without  any  sort 
of  knowledge  of  the  game.  It  is  no  excuse  for  presumptuous 
ignorance,  that  it  is  directed  by  insolent  passion.  The  poorest 
being  tliat  crawls  on  earth,  contending  to  save  itself  from  in- 
justice and  oppression,  is  an  object  respectable  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  man.^teut  I  cannot  conceive  any  existence  under 
Heaven  (which  in  the  depths  of  its  wisdom  tolerates  all  sorts 
of  things )  that  is  more  truly  odious  and  disgusting  than  an  im- 
potent, helpless  creature,  without  civil  wisdom  or  military  skill, 
without  a  consciousness  of  any  other  qualification  for  power  but 
his  servility  to  it,  bloated  with  pride  and  arrogance,  calling  for 
battles  which  he  is  not  to  fight,  contending  for  a  violent  do- 
minion which  he  can  never  exercise,  and  satisfied  to  bo  himself 
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mean  and  miserable,  in  order  to  render  others  contemi>tible 
and  wretched. 

K  you  and  I  find  our  talents  not  of  the  great  and  ruling  kind, 
our  conduct^  at  least,  is  conformable  to  our  facultiii^  No 
man's  life  pays  the  forfeit  of  our  rashness.  No  desolate  widow 
weeps  tears  of  blood  over  our  ignorance.  Scrupulous  and  sober 
in  a  well-grounded  distrust  of  ourselves,  we  would  keep  in  the 
port  of  peace  and  security ;  and  perhaps  in  recommending  to 
others  something  of  the  same  diffidence,  we  should  show  our- 
selves more  charitable  to  their  welfare  than  injurious  ttfjteir 
abilities. 

There  are  many  circumstances  in  the  zeal  shown  for  civil  war 
which  seem  to  discover  but  little  of  real  magnanimity.  The 
addressers  offer  their  own  persons,  and  they  are  satisfied  with 
hiring  Germans.  They  promise  their  private  fortunes,  and  they 
mortgage  their  country.  They  have  all  the  merit  of  "^unteers, 
without  risk  of  person  or  charge  of  contribution ;  and  when  the 
unfeeling  arm  of  a  foreign  soldiery  pours  out  their  kindred  blood 
like  water,  they  exult  and  triumph  as  if  they  themselves  had 
performed  some  notable  exploit.  I  am  really  ashamed  of  tt\e 
fashionable  language  which  has  been  held  for  some  time  past, 
which,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  is  full  of  levity.  You  know  that  I 
allude  to  the  general  cry  against  the  cowardice  of  the  Amer- 
icans, as  if  we  despised  them  for  not  making  the  King's  soldiery 
purchase  the  advantage  they  have  obtained  at  a  dearer  rate. 
It  is  not.  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  to  respect  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  nor  to  provide  any  decent  retreat  in  the  mutability 
of  human  affairs.  It  leaves  no  medium  betwe'en  insolent  victory 
and  infamous  defeat.  It  tends  to  alienate  our  minds  further 
and  further  from  our  natural  regards,  and  to  make  an  eternal 
rent  and  schism  in  the  British  nation.  Those  who  do  not  wish 
for  such  a  separation  would  not  dissolve  that  cement  of  reciprocal 
esteem  and  regard  which  can  alone  bind  together  the  parts  of 
this  great  fabric.  It  ought  to  be  our  wish,  as  it  is  our  duty,  not 
only  to  forbear  this  style  of  outrage  ourselves,  but  to  make 
every  one  as  sensible  as  we  can  of  the  impropriety  and  un- 
worthiness  of  the  tempers  which  give  rise  to  it,  and  which  de- 
signing men  are  labouring  with  such  malignant  industry  to 
diffuse  amongst  us.  It  is  our  business  to  c^hteract  them,  if 
possible, — if  possible,  to  awake  our  natural  regards,  and  to 
revive  the  old  partiality  to  the  English  name.  Without  some- 
thing of  this  kind  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  ever  practicable  really 
•to  reconcile  with  those  whose  affection,  after  all,  must  be  the 
surest  hold  of  our  government,  and  which  is  a  thousand  times 
more  worth  to  us  than  the  mercenary  zeal  of  all  the  circles  of 
Germany. 
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I  can  well  conceive  a  country  completely  overrun,  and  mis- 
erably wasted,  without  approaching  in  the  least  to  settlement. 
In  my  apprehension,  as  long  as  English  government  is  attempt- 
ed to  be  supported  over  Englishmen  by  the  sword  alone,  things 
will  thus  continue.  I  anticipate  in  my  mind  the  moment  of  the 
final  triumph  of  foreign  military  force.  When  that  hour  arrives, 
(for  it  may  arrive,)  then  it  is  that  all  this  mass  of  weakness  and 
violence  will  appear  in  its  full  light.  If  we  should  be  expelled 
from  America,  the  delusion  of  the  partisans  of  military  govern- 
meat  might  still  continue.  They  might  still  feed  their  imagina- 
tions with  the  possible  good  consequences  which  might  have 
attended  success.  Nobody  could  prove  the  contrary  by  facts. 
But  in  case  the  sword  should  do  all  that  the  sword  can  do,  the 
success  of  their  arms  and  the  defeat  of  their  policy  will  be  one 
and  the  same  thing.  You  will  never  see  any  revenue  from 
America.  Some  increase  of  the  means  of  corruption,  without 
ease  of  the  public  burdens,  is  the  very  best  that  can  happen. 
Is  it  for  this  that  we  are  at  war, — and  in  such  a  war? 

As  to  the  difficulties  of  laying  once  more  the  foundations  of 
that  government  which,  for  the  sake  of  conquering  what  was 
our  own,  has  been  voluntarily  and  wantonly  pulled  down  by  a 
Court  faction  here,  I  tremble  to  look  at  them.  Has  any  of  these 
gentlemen  who  are  so  eager  to  govern  all  mankind  shown  him- 
self possessed  of  the  first  qualification  towards  -  government, 
some  knowledge  of  the  object,  and  of  the  difficulties  which 
occur  in  the  task  they  have  undertaken? 

I  assure  you  that,  on  the  most  prosperous  issue  of  your  arms, 
you  will  not  be  where  you  stood  when  you  called  in  war  to 
supply  the  defects  of  your  p<)litical  establishment.  Nor  would 
any  disorder  or  disobedience  to  government  which  could  arise 
from  the  most  abject  concession  on  our  part  ever  equal  those 
which  will  be  felt  after  the  most  triumphant  violence.  You 
have  got  all  the  intermediate  evils  of  war  into  the  bargain. 

I  think  I  know  America,  —  if  I  do  not,  my  ignorance  is  incura- 
ble, for  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  understand  it,  —  and  I  do 
most  solemnly  assure  those  of  my  constituents  who  put  any  sort 
of  confidence  in  my  industry  and  integrity,  that  every  thing 
that  has  been  done  there  has  arisen  from  a  total  misconception 
of  the  object ;  that  our  means  of  originally  holding  America, 
that  our  means  of  reconciling  with  it  after  quarrel,  of  recover- 
ing it  after  separation,  of  keeping  it  after  victory,  did  depend, 
and  must  depend,  in  their  several  stages  and  periods,  upon  a 
total  renunciation  of  that  unconditional  submission  which  has 
taken  such  possession  of  the  minds  of  violent  men.  The  whole 
of  those  maxims  upon  which  we  have  made  and  continued  this 
war  must  be  abandoned.    Nothing,  indeed,  (for  I  would  not  de- 
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ceive  you,)  can  place  us  in  our  former  situation.  That  hope 
must  be  laid  aside.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  bad  and 
the  worst  of  all.  Terms  relative  to  the  cause  of  the  war  ought 
to  be  offered  by  the  authority  of  Parliament.  An  arrangement 
at  home  promising  some  security  for  them  ought  to  be  made. 
By  doing  this,  without  the  least  impairing  of  our  strength,  we 
add  to  the  credit  of  our  moderation,  which,  in  itself,  is  always 
strength  more  or  less. 

I  know  many  have  been  taught  to  think  that  moderation  in  a 
case  like  this  is  a  sort  of  treason ;  and  that  all  arguments  for 
it  are  sufficiently  answered  by  railing  at  rebels  and  rebellion, 
and  by  charging  all  the  present  or  future  miseries  which  we 
may  suffer  on  the  resistance  of  our  brethren.  But  I  would  wish 
them,  in  this  grave  matter,  and  if  peace  is  not  wholly  removed 
from  their  hearts,  to  consider  seriously,  first,  that  to  criminate 
and  recriminate  never  yet  was  the  road  to  reconciliation,  in  any 
difference  amongst  men.  In  the  next  place,  it  would  be  right 
to  reflect  that  the  American  English  (whom  they  may  abuse,  if 
they  think  it  honourable  to  revile  the  absent)  can,  as  things  now 
stand,  neither  be  provoked  at  our  railing  or  bettered  by  our  in- 
struction. All  communication  is  cut  off  between  us.  But  this 
we  know  with  certainty,  that,  though  we  cannot  reclaim  them, 
we  may  reform  ourselves.  If  measures  of  peace  are  necessary, 
they  must  begin  somewhere ;  and  a  conciliatory  temper  must 
precede  and  prepare  every  plan  of  reconciliation.  Nor  do  I 
conceive  that  we  suffer  any  thing  by  thus  regulating  our  own 
minds.  We  are  not  disarmed  by  being  disencumbered  of  our 
passions.  Declaiming  on  rebellion  never  added  a  bayonet  or  a 
charge  of  powder  to  your  military  force ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  it 
has  been  the  means  of  taking  up  many  muskets  against  you. 

This  outrageous  language,  which  has  been  encouraged  and 
kept  alive  by  every  art,  has  already  done  incredible  mischief. 
For  a  long  time,  even  amidst  the  desolations  of  war,  and  the  in- 
sults of  hostile  laws  daily  accumulated  on  one  another,  the 
American  leaders  seem  to  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
bringing  up  their  people  to  a  declaration  of  total  independence. 
But  the  Court  Gfizette  accomplished  what  the  abettors  of  inde- 
pendence had  attempted  in  vain.  When  that  disingenuous 
compilation  and  strange  medley  of  railing  and  flattery  was  ad- 
duced as  a  proof  of  the  united  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  there  was  a  great  change  throughout  all  America. 
The  tide  of  popular  affection,  vrhich  had  still  set  towards  the 
parent  country,  began  immediately  to  turn,  and  to  flow  with 
great  rapidity  in  a  contrary  course.  Far  from  concealing  these 
wild  declarations  of  enmity,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  pam- 
phlet which  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  for  independ^ence 
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insists  largely  on  the  multidude  and  the  spirit  of  these 
addresses  ;  and  he  draws  an  argument  from  them,  which,  if  the 
fact  were  as  he  supposes,  must  be  irresistible.  For  I  never 
knew  a  writer  on  the  theory  of  government  so  partial  to  author- 
ity as  not  to  allow  that  the  hostile  mind  of  the  rulers  to  their 
people  did  fully  justify  a  change  of  government ;  nor  can  any 
reason  whatever  be  given  why  one  i)eople  should  voluntarily 
yield  any  degree  of  preeminence  to  another  but  on  a  supposition 
of  great  affection  and  benevolence  towards  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, your  rulers,  trusting  to  other  things,  took  no  notice  of 
this  great  principle  of  connection.  From  the  beginning  of  this 
affair,  they  have  done  all  they  could  to  alienate  your  minds  from 
your  own  kindred ;  and  if  they  could  excite  hatred  enough  in 
cue  of  the  parties  towards  the  other,  they  seemed  to  be  of  opin- 
ion that  they  had  gone  half  the  way  towards  reconciling  the 
quarrel. 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  your  kindness  is  only  alienated  on  ac- 
coimt  of  their  resistance,  and  therefore,  if  the  colonies  surren- 
der at  discretion,  all  sort  of  regard,  and  even  much  indulgence, 
is  meant  towards  them  in  future.  But  can  those  who  are 
partisans  for  continuing  a  war  to  enforce  such  a  surrender  be 
responsible  (after  all  that  has  passed)  for  such  a  future  use  of 
a  power  that  is  bound  by  no  compacts  and  restrained  by  no 
terror  ?  Will  they  tell  us  what  they  call  indulgences  ?  Do  they 
not  at  this  iustant  call  the  present  war  and  all  its  horrors  a 
lenient  and  merciful  proceeding  ? 

Ko  conqueror  that  I  ever  heard  of  has  prqfessed  to  make  a 
cruel,  harsh,  and  insolent  use  of  his  conquest.  No  I  The  man 
of  the  most  declared  pride  scarcely  dares  to  trust  his  own  heart 
with  this  dreadful  secret  of  ambition.  But  it  will  appear  in  its 
time  ;  and  no  man  who  professes  to  reduce  another  to  the  inso- 
lent mercy  of  a  foreign  arm  ever  had  any  sort  of  good-will  to- 
wards him.  The  profession  of  kindness,  with  that  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  that  demand  of  swrrender,  is  one  of  the  most  provok- 
ing acts  of  his  hostility.  I  shall  be  told  that  all  this  is  lenient 
as  against  rebellious  adversaries.  But  are  the  leaders  of  their 
faction  more  lenient  to  those  who  submit  I  Lord  Howe  and 
Greneral  Howe  liave  powers,  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  re- 
store to  the  King's  peace  and  to  free  trade  any  men  or  district 
which  shall  submit.  Is  this  done  ?  We  have  been  over  and  over 
informed  by  the  authorized  gazette,  that  the  city  of  J^ew  York 
and  the  countries  of  Staten  and  Long  Island  have  submitted 
voluntarily  and  cheerfully,  and  that  many  are  very  full  of  zeal 
to  the  cause  of  administration.  Were  they  instantly  restored  to 
trade  ?  Are  they  yet  restored  to  it?  Is  not  the  benignity  of  two 
commissioners,  naturally  most  humane  and  generous  men,  some 
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way  fettered  by  instnictions,  equally  against  their  dispositions 
and  the  spirit  of  Parliamentary  faith,  when  Mr.  Trj'^on,  vaunt- 
ing of  the  fidelity  of  the  city  in  which  he  is  governor,  is  obliged 
to  apply  to  ministry  for  leave  to  protect  the  King's  loyal  sub- 
jects, and  to  grant  to  them,  not  the  disputed  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  freedom,  but  the  common  rights  of  men,  by  the  name 
of  graces  ?  Why  do  not  the  commissioners  restore  them  on  the 
spot  ?  Were  they  not  named  as  commissioners  for  that  express 
purpose?  But  we  see  well  enough  to  what  the  whole  leads. 
The  trade  of  America  is  to  be  dealt  out  in  private  indulgences 
and  graces;  that  is,  in  jobs  to  recompense  the  incendiaries  of 
war.  They  will  be  informed  of  the  proper  time  in  which  to 
send  out  their  merchandise.  From  a  national,  the  American 
trade  is  to  be  turned  into  a  personal  monopoly,  and  one  set  of 
merchants  are  to  be  rewarded  for  the  pretended  zeal  of  which 
another  set  are  the  dupes  ;  and  thus,  between  craft  and  credu- 
lity, the  voice  of  reason  is  stifled,  and  all  the  misconduct,  all 
the  calamities  of  the  war  are  covered  and  continued. 

If  I  had  not  lived  long  enough  to  be  little  surprised  at  any 
thing,  I  should  have  been  in  some  degree  astonished  at  the  con- 
tinued rage  of  several  gentlemen,  who,  not  satisfied  with  car- 
rying fire  and  sword  into  America,  are  animated  nearly  with  the 
same  fury  against  those  neighbours  of  theirs  whose  only  crime 
it  is,  that  they  have  charitably  and  humanely  wished  them  to 
entertain  more  reasonable  sentiments,  and  not  always  to  sac- 
rifice their  interest  to  their  passion.  All  this  rage  against  unre- 
sisting dissent  convinces  me  that,  at  bottom,  they  are  far  from 
satisfied  they  are  in, the  right  For  what  is  it  they  would  have  ? 
A  war?  They  certainly  have  at  this  moment  the  blessing  of 
something  that  is  very  like  one ;  and  if  the  war  they  enjoy  at 
present  be  not  sufficiently  hot  and  extensive,  they  may  shortly 
have  it  as  warm  and  as  spreading  as  their  hearts  can  desire.  Is 
it  the  force  of  the  kingdom  they  call  for?  They  have  it  al- 
ready ;  and  if  they  choose  to  fight  their  battles  in  their  own  per- 
son, nobody  prevents  their  setting  sail  to  America  in  the  next 
transports.  Do  they  think  that  the  service  is  stinted  for  want 
of  liberal  supplies  ?^  Indeed  they  complain  without  reason. 
The  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  glut  them,  let  their 
appetite  for  expense  be  never  so  keen.  And  I  assure  them 
further,  tliat  those  who  think  with  them  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  full  as  easy  in  the  control  as  they  are  liberal  in  the 
vote  of  these  expenses.  If  this  be  not  supply  or  confidence 
suflicient,  let  them  open  tlieir  own  private  purse-strings,  and 
give,  from  what  is  left  to  them,  as  largely  and  with  as  little  care 
as  tliey  think  proper. 

Tolerated  in  their  passions,  let  them  learn  not  to  persecute 
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the  moderation  of  their  fellow-citizens.  If  all  the  world  joined 
them  in  a  full  cry  against  rebellion,  and  were  as  hotly  inflamed 
against  the  whole  theory  and  enjoyment  of  freedom  as  those 
who  are  the  most  factious  for  servitude,  it  could  not,  in  my 
opinion,  answer  any  one  end  whatsoever  in  this  contest.  The 
leaders  of  this  war  could  not  hire  ( to  gratify  their  friends )  one 
German  more  than  they  do,  or  inspire  him  with  less  feeling  for 
the  persons  or  less  value  for  the  privileges  of  their  revolted 
»  brethren.  If  we  all  adopted  their  sentiments  to  a  man,  their 
allies,  the  savage  Indians,  could  not  be  more  ferocious  than 
they  are  :  they  could  not  murder  one  more  helpless  woman  or 
child,  or  with  more  exquisite  refinements  of  cruelty  torment 
to  death  one  more  of  their  English  flesh  and  blood,  than  they 
do  already.  The  public  money  is  given  to  purchase  this  alli- 
ance ; — and  they  have  their  bargain. 
^  They  are  continually  boasting  of  unanimity,  or  calling  for  it. 

But  before  this  unanimity  can  be  matter  either  of  wish  or  con- 
gratulation, we  ought  to  be  pretty  sure  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 
rational  pursuit.    Frenzy  does  not  become  a  slighter  distemper 
on  account  of  the  number  of  those  who  may  be  infected  with  it. 
Delusion  and  weakness  produce  not  one  mischief  the  less  be- 
cause they  are  universal.    I  declare  that  I  cannot  discern  the 
least  advantage  which  could  accrue  to  us,  if  we  were  able  to 
I         persuade  our  colonies  that  they  had  not  a  single  friend  in  Great 
Britain.     On  the  contrary,  if  the  affections  and  opinions  of 
'         mankind  be  not  exploded  as  principles  of  connection,  I  conceive 
it  would  be  happy  for  us,  if  they  were  taught  to  believe  that 
there  was  even  a  formed  American  party  in  England,  to  whom 
they  could  always  look  for  support.    Happy  would  it  be  for  us, 
if,  in  all  tempers,  they  might  turn  their  eyes  to  the  parent  State, 
so  that  their  very  turbulence  and  sedition  should  find  vent  in 
no  other  place  than  this  I    I  belive  there  is  not  a  man  ( except 
those  who  prefer  the  interest  of  some  paltry  faction  to  the  very 
being  of  their  country )  who  would  not  wish  that  the  Americans 
should  from  time  to  time  carry  many  points,  and  even  some  of 
them  not  quite  reasonable,  by  the  aid  of  any  denomination  of 
men  here,  rather  than  they  should  be  driven  to  seek  for  protec- 
tion against  the  fury  of  foreign  mercenaries  and  the  waste  of 
savages  in  the  arms  of  France. 
When  any  community  is  subordinately  connected  with  an- 
'         other,  the  great  danger  of  the  connection  is  the  extreme  pride 
^         and  self-complacency  of  the  superior,  which  in  all  matters  of 
{         controversy  will  probably  decide  in  its  own  favour.    It  is  a 
5        powerful  corrective  to  such  a  very  rational  cause  of  fear,  if  the 
I         inferior  body  can  be  made  to  believe  that  the  party  inclination 
i        or  political  views  of  several  in  the  princiiial  State  will  induce 
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them  in  some  degree  to  counteract  this  blind  and  tyrannical 
partiality.  There  is  no  danger  that  any  one  acquiring  consid- 
eration or  power  in  the  presiding  State  should  carry  this  leaning 
to  the  inferior  too  far.  The  fault  of  human  nature  is  not  of 
that  sort.  Power,  in  whatever  hands,  is  rarely  guilty  of  too 
strict  limitations  on  itself.  But  one  great  advantage  to  the  sup- 
port of  authority  attends  such  an  amicable  and  protecting  con- 
nection,—that  those  who  have  conferred  favours  obtain  influ- 
ence, and  from  the  foresight  of  future  events  can  persuade  men 
who  have  received  obligations  sometimes  to  return  them.  Thus, 
by  the  mediation  of  those  healing  principles,  (call  them  good 
or  evil,)  troublesome  discussions  are  brought  to  some  sort  of 
adjustment^  and  every  hot  controversy  is  not  a  civil  war. 

But,  if  the  colonies  ( to  bring  the  general  matter  home  to  us ) 
could  see  that  in  Great  Britain  the  mass  of  the  people  is  melted 
into  its  government,  and  that  every  dispute  with  the  Ministry 
must  of  neccessity  be  always  a  quarrel  with  the  nation,  they 
can  stand  no  longer  in  the  equal  and  friendly  relation  of  fellow- 
citizens  to  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom.  Humble  as  this  rela- 
tion may  appear  to  some,  when  it  is  once  broken,  a  strong  tie  is 
dissolved.  Other  sort  of  connections  will  be  sought.  For  there 
are  very  few  in  the  world  who  will  not  prefer  an  useful  ally  to 
an  insolent  master. 

Such  discord  has  been  the  effect  of  the  unanimity  into  which 
so  many  have  of  late  been  seduced  or  bullied,  or  into  the  ap- 
pearance of  which  they  have  sunk  through  mere  despair.  They 
have,  been  told  that  their  dissent  from  violent  measures  is  an 
encouragement  to  rebellion.  Men  of  great  presumption  and 
little  knowledge  will  hold  a  language  which  is  contradicted  by 
the  whole  course  of  history.  Oetieral  rebellions  and  revolts  of 
an  whole  people  never  were  encouraged^  now  or  at  any  time. 
They  are  always  provoked.  But  if  this  unheard-of  doctrine  of  the 
encouragement  of  rebellion  were  true,  if  it  were  true  that  an 
assurance  of  the  friendship  of  numbers  in  this  country  towards 
the  colonies  could  become  an  encouragement  to  them  to  break 
off  all  connection  with  it>  what  is  the  inference  ?  Does  anybody 
seriously  maintain  that,  charged  with  my  share  of  the  public 
councils,  I  am  obliged  not  to  resist  projects  which  I  think  mis- 
chievous,  lest  men  who  suffer  should  be  encouraged  to  resist? 
The  very  tendency  of  such  projects  to  produce  rebellion  is  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  against  them.  Shall  that  reason  not  be 
given  ?  Is  it,  then,  a  rule,  that  no  man  in  this  nation  shall  open 
his  mouth  in  favour  of  the  colonies,  shall  defend  their  rights, 
or  complain  of  their  sufferings, —  or,  when  war  finally  breaks 
out,  no  man  shall  express  liis  desires  of  peace  ?  Has  this  been 
the  law  of  our  past,  or  is  it  to  be  the  terms  of  our  future  con- 
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nedion?  Even  looking  no  farther  than  ourgelves,  can  it  be 
true  loyalty  to  any  government,  or  true  patriotism  towards  any 
country,  to  degrade  their  solemn  councils  into  servile  drawing- 
rooms,  to  flatter  their  pride  and  passions  rather  than  to  en- 
lighten their  reason,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  cautioned 
against  violence,  lest  others  should  be  encouraged  to  resistance  ? 
By  such  acquiescence  great  kings  and  mighty  nations  have  been 
undone  ;  and  if  any  are  at  this  day  in  a  perilous  situation  from 
rejecting  truth  and  listening  to  flattery,  it  would  rather  become 
them  to  reform  the  errors  under  which  they  suffer  than  to 
reproach  those  who  forewarned  them  of  their  danger. 

But  the  rebels  looked  for  assistance  from  this  country?  — 
They  did  so,  in  the  beginning  of  this  controversy,  most  cer- 
tainly ;  and  they  sought  it  by  earnest  supplications  to  govern- 
ment, which  dignity  rejected,  and  by  a  suspension  of  commerce, 
which  the  wealth  of  this  nation  enabled  you  to  despise.  When 
they  found  that  neither  prayers  nor  menaces  had  any  sort  of 
weight,  but  that  a  firm  resolution  was  taken  to  reduce  them  to 
unconditional  obedience  by  a  military  force,  they  came  to  the 
last  extremity.  Despairing  of  us,  they  trusted  in  themselves. 
Not  strong  enough  themselves,  they  sought  succour  in  France. 
In  proportion  as  all  encouragement  here  lessened,  their  distance 
from  this  country  increased.  The  encouragement  is  over ;  the 
alienation  is  complete. 

In  order  to  produce  this  favourite  unanimity  in  delusion,  and 
to  prevent  all  possibility  of  a  return  to  our  ancient  happy  con- 
cord, ai^uments  for  our  continuance  m  this  course  are  drawn 
from  the  wretched  situation  itself  into  which  we  have  been  be- 
trayed. It  is  said  that,  being  at  war  with  the  colonies,  whatever 
our  sentiments  might  have  been  before,  all  ties  between  us  are 
now  dissolved,  and  all  the  policy  we  have  left  is  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  government  to  reduce  them.  On  the  principle  of 
this  argument,  the  more  mischiefs  we  suffer  from  any  adminis- 
tration, the  more  our  trust  in  it  is  to  be  confirmed.  Let  them 
but  once  get  us  into  a  war,  and  then  their  power  is  safe,  and  an 
Act  of  oblivion  passed  for  all  their  misconduct. 

But  is  it  really  true  that  government  is  always  to  be  strength- 
ened with  the  instruments  of  war,  but  never  furnished  with  the 
means  of  peace?  In  former  times,  Ministers,  I  allow,  have 
been  sometimes  driven  by  the  popular  voice  to  assert  by  arms 
the  national  honour  against  foreign  powers.  But  the  wisdom 
of  the  nation  has  been  far  more  clear,  when  those  Ministers 
have  been  compelled  to  consult  its  interests  by  treaty.  We  all 
know  that  the  sense  of  the  nation  obliged  the  Court  of  Charles 
the  Second  to  abandon  the  Dutch  war; — a  war,  next  to  the  pres- 
ent, the  most  impolitic  which  we  ever  carried  on.    The  good 
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people  of  England  considered  Holland  as  a  sort  of  dependency 
on  this  kingdom ;  they  dreaded  to  drive  it  to  the  protection  or 
subject  it  to  the  power  of  France  by  their  own  inconsiderate 
hostility.  They  paid  but  little  respect  to  the  Court  jargon  of 
that  day ;  nor  were  they  inflamed  by  the  pretended  rivalship  of 
the  Dutch  in  trade, —  by  the  massacre  at  Amboyna,  acted  on  the 
stage  to  provoke  the  public  vengeance,*— nor  by  declamations 
against  the  ingratitude  of  the  United  Provinces  for  the  benefits 
England  had  conferred  upon  them  in  their  infant  state.  They 
were  not  moved  from  their  evident  interest  by  all  these  arts  ; 
nor  was  it  enough  to  tell  them  they  were  at  war,  that  they  must 
go  through  with  it,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  dispute  was  lost  in 
the  consequences.  The  people  of  England  were  then,  as  they 
are  now,  called  upon  to  make  government  strong.  They  thought 
it  a  great  deal  better  to  make  it  wise  and  honest. 

When  I  was  amongst  my  constituents  at  the  last  summer  as- 
sizes, I  remember  that  men  of  all  descriptions  did  then  express 
a  very  strong  desire  for  peace,  and  no  slight  hopes  of  attaining 
it  from  the  commission  sent  out  by  my  Lord  Howe.  And  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that^  in  proportion  as  every  person  showed 
a  zeal  for  the  Court  measures,  he  was  then  earnest  in  circulating 
an  opinion  of  the  extent  of  the  supposed  powers  of  that  com- 
mission. When  I  told  them  that  Lord  Howe  had  no  powers  to 
treat,  or  to  promise  satisfaction  on  any  point  whatsoever  of  the 
controversy,  I  was  hardly  credited,—  so  strong  and  general  was 
the  desire  of  terminating  this  war  by  the  method  of  accommoda- 
tion. As  far  as  I  could  discover,  this  was  the  temper  then  prev- 
alent through  the  kingdom.  The  King's  forces,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, had  at  that  time  been  obliged  to  evacuate  Boston.  The 
superiority  of  the  former  campaign  rested  wholly  with  the  colo- 
nists. If  such  powers  of  treaty  were  to  be  wished  whilst  suc- 
cess was  very  doubtful,  how  came  they  to  be  less  so,  since  his 
Majesty's  arms  have  been  crowned  with  many  considerable  ad- 
vantages? Have  these  successes  induced  us  to  alter  our  mind, 
as  thinking  the  season  of  victory  not  the  time  for  treating  with 
honour  or  advantage?  Whatever  clianges  have  happened  in 
the  national  character,  it  can  scarcely  be  our  wish  that  terms  of 

4  Amboyna  is  one  of  the  East  India  Islands.  A  trading  company  of  Eng. 
lisbmen,  with  their  families,  were  settled  there,  and  in  possession  of  the  Island; 
and  in  1G23  or  1024,  a  Dutch  company,  wishing  to  engross  the  spice  trade,  claimed 
possession,  seized  the  English,  and  put  them  all  to  death,  with  circumstances 
of  gi-eat  atrocity.  In  1C72,  Charles  the  Secoml,  w^ho  was  then  a  pensioner  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  forme<l  a  League  with  him,  and  forced  the  English  into 
making  common  cause  with  him  against  the  Dutch,  their  old  ft-iends  and  allies. 
As  the  English  people  were  altogether  opposed  to  this  suicidal  war,  some  of  the 
King's  cfeatui-es  got  up  a  theatrical  representation  of  the  massacre  at  Amboy. 
na,  in  order  to  inflame  the  publie  mind  against  the  Dutch. 
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accommodation  never  should  be  proposed  to  our  enemy,  except 
when  they  must  be  attributed  solely  to  our  fears.  It  has  hap- 
pened, let  me  say  unfortunately,  ^at  we  read  of  his  Majesty's 
commission  fbr  making  peace,  and  nis  troops  evacuating  his  last 
town  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  at  the  same  hour  and  in  the  same 
gazette.  It  was  still  more  unfortunate  that  no  commission  went 
to  America  to  settle  the  troubles  there,  until  several  months 
after  an  Act  had  been  passed  to  put  the  colonies  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  this  government,  and  to  divide  their  trading  property, 
witiiout  a  i)ossibility  of  restitution,  as  spoil  among  the  seamen 
of  the  navy.  The  most  abject  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
colonies  could  not  redeem  them.  There  was  no  man  on  that 
whole  continent,  or  within  three  thousand  miles  of  it,  qualified 
by  law  to  follow  allegiance  with  protection  or  submission  with 
pardon.  A  proceeding  of  this  kind  has  no  example  in  history. 
Independency,  and  independency  with  an  enmity,  ( which,  put- 
ting ourselves  out  of  the  question,  would  be  called  natural  and 
much  provoked,)  was  the  inevitable  consequence.  How  this 
came  to  pfps  the  nation  may  be  one  day  in  an  humour  to  inquire. 

All  the  attempts  made  this  session  to  give  fuller  powers  of 
peace  to  the  commanders  in  America  were  stifled  by  the  fatal 
confidence  of  victory  and  the  wild  hopes  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission. There  was  a  moment  favourable  to  the  King's  arms, 
when,  if  any  powers  of  concession  had  existed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  even  after  all  our  errors,  peace  in  all  proba- 
bility might  have  been  restored.  But  calamity  is  unhappily  the 
usual  season  of  reflection ;  and  the  pride  of  men  will  not  often 
suffer  reason  to  have  any  scope,  until  it  can  be  no  longer  of 
service. 

I  have  always  wished  that,  as  the  dispute  had  its  apparent 
origin  from  things  done  in  Parliament,  and  as  the  Acts  passed 
there  had  provoked  the  war,  the  foundations  of  peace  should  be 
laid  in  Parliament  also.  I  have  been  astonished  to  find  that 
those  whose  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  our  body  was  so  hot  as  to 
light  up  the  flames  of  civil  war  should  even  publicly  declare 
that  these  delicate  points  ought  to  be  wholly  left  to  the  Crown. 
Poorly  as  I  may  be  thought  affected  to  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment^ I  shall  never  admit  that  our  constitional  rights  can  ever 
become  a  matter  of  ministerial  negotiation. 

I  am  charged  with  being  an  American.  If  warm  affection 
towards  those  over  whom  I  claim  any  share  of  authority  be  a 
crime,  I  am  guilty  of  this  charge.  But  I  do  assure  you  ( and 
they  who  know  me  publicly  and  privately  will  bear  witness  to 
me )  that,  if  ever  one  man  lived  more  zealous  than  another  for 
the  supremacy  of  Parliament  and  the  rights  of  this  imperial 
Crown,  it  was  myself.     Many  others  indeed  might  be  more 
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knowing  in  the  extent  of  the  foundation  of  these  rights.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  an  antiquary,  a  lawyer,  or  quah'fied  for  the 
chair  of  professor  in  metapb^ics.  I  never  ventured  to  put  your 
solid  interests  upon  speculame  grounds.  My  haviHg  constantly 
declined  to  do  so  has  been  attributed  to  my  incapacity  for  such 
disquisitions  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  partly  the  cau^. 
I  never  shall  be  ashamed  to  confess  that^  where  I  am  ignorant, 
I  am  diffident.  I  am  indeed,  not  very  solicitous  to  clear  myself 
of  this  imputed  incapacity ;  because  men  even  less  conversant 
than  I  am  in  this  kind  of  subtilties,  and  placed  in  stations  to 
which  I  ought  not  to  aspire,  have,  by  the  mere  force  of  civil 
discretion,  often  conducted  the  affairs  of  great  nations  with 
distinguished  felicity  and  glory. 

When  I  first  came  into  a  public  trust,  I  found  your  Parlia- 
ment in  i)ossession  of  an  unlimited  legislative  power  over  the 
colonies.  I  could  not  open  the  statute-book  without  seeing  the 
actual  exercise  of  it,  more  or  less,  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 
This  possession  passed  with  me  for  a  title.  It  does  so  in  all 
human  affairs.  Ko  man  examines  into  the  defects^  his  title 
to  his  paternal  estate  or  to  his  established  government.  In- 
deed, common  sense  taught  me  that  a  legislative  authority  not 
actually  limited  by  the  express  terms  of  its  foundation,  ©r  by 
its  own  subsequent  Acts,  cannot  have  its  powers  parcelled  out 
by  argumentative  distinctions,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  say  that 
here  they  can  and  there  they  cannot  bind.  Nobody  was  so 
obliging  as  to  produce  to  me  any  record  of  such  distinctions,  by 
compact  or  otherwise,  either  at  the  successive  formation  of  the 
several  colonies  or  during  the  existence  of  any  of  them.  If  any 
gentlemen  were  able  to  s^e  how  one  power  could  be  given  up 
(merely  on  abstract  reasoning)  without  giving  up  the  rest,  I  can 
only  say  that  they  saw  further  than  I  could.  Nor  did  I  ever 
presume  to  condemn  any  one  for  being  clear-sighted  when  I 
was  blind.  I  praise  their  penetration  and  learning,  and  hoi)e 
that  their  practice  has  been  correspondent  to  their  theory. 

I  had  indeed  very  earnest  wishes  to  keep  the  whole  body  of 
this  authority  perfect  and  entire  as  I  found  it,  —  and  to  keep  it 
so,  not  for  our  advantage  solely,  but  principally  for  the  sake  of 
those  on  whose  account  all  just  authority  exists  :  I  mean,  the 
people  to  be  governed.  For  I  thought  I  saw  that  many  cases 
might  well  happen  in  which  the  exercise  of  every  power  com- 
prehended in  the  broadest  idea  of  legislature  might  become,  in 
its  time  and  circumstances,  not  a  little  expedient  for  the  peace 
and  union  of  the  colonies  amongst  themselves,  as  well  as  for 
their  perfect  harmony  with  Great  Britain.*    Thinking  so,  ( per- 

6   The  wisdom  of  Burke's  doctrine  of  "  an  unlimited  legislative  power  over 
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haps  erroneously,  but  being  honestly  of  that  opinion^  I  was  at 
the  same  time  very  sure  that  the  authority  of  which  I  was  so 
jealous  could  not,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  our  plan- 
tations, be  a*  all  preserved  in  any  of  its  members,  but  by  the 
greatest  reserve  in  its  application,  particularly  in  those  delicate 
points  in  which  the  feelings  of  mankind  are  the  most  irritable. 
>  They  who  thought  otherwise  have  found  a  few  more  difficulties 
in  their  work  than  ( I  hope )  they  were  thoroughly  aware  of, 
when  they  undertook  the  present  business.  I  must  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  it  is  not  only  the  invidious  branch  of  taxation 
that  will  be  resisted,  but  that  no  other  given  i)art  of  legislative 
rights  can  be  exercised,  without  regard  to  the  general  opinion 
of  those  who  are  to  be  governed.  That  general  opinion  is  the 
vehicle  and  organ  of  legislative  omnipotence.  Without  this,  it 
may  be  a  theory  to  entertain  the  mind,  but  it  is  nothing  in  the 
direction  of  affairs.  The  completeness  of  the  legislative  au- 
thority of  Parliament  over  this  kingdom  is  not  questioned ;  and 
yet  many  things  indubitably  included  in  the  abstract  idea  of 
that  pow^,  and  which  carry  no  absolute  injustice  in  them- 
selves, ye?  being  contrary  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
people,  can  as  little  be  exercised  as  if  Parliament  in  that  case 
had  been  possessed  of  no  right  at  all.  I  see  no  abstract  reason 
which  can  be  given,  why  the  same  power  which  made  and  re- 
pealed the  High  Commission  Court  and  Star-Chamber  might 
not  revive  them  again  ;  ^  and  these  courts,  warned  by  their  for- 
mer fate,  might  possibly  exercise  their  powers  with  some  degree 
of  justice.  But  the  madness  would  be  as  unquestionable  as  the 
competence  of  that  Parliament  which  should  attempt  such 
things.  If  any  thing  can  be  supposed  out  of  the  power  of  hu- 
man legislature,  it  is  religion  ;  I  admit,  however,  that  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  this  country  has  been  three  or  four  times 
altered  by  Act  of  Parliament^  and  therefore  that  a  statute  binds 

the  colonies  "  is  still  questioned  by  many.    Pitt  the  elder  denied  the  existence  . 
of  any  such  high  imperial  authority,  and  the  colonial  leaders  all  agreed  with 
him.    But  something  substantially  equivalent  to  it  was  found  necessary  by  the 
colonies  after  their  independence  was  established,  and  is  in  fact  claimed  and 
exercised  by  our  National  Government  to  this  day. 

6  The  Coui-t  of  High  Commission  was  established  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
1584,  as  the  organ  of  her  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  It  consisted  of  forty-four 
members,  twelve  of  whom  were  clergymen;  and  three  made  a  quorum.  The 
Court  was  armed  with  fuU  inquisitorial  powers  over  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  m 
all  matters  of  action  and  opinion,  and  was  above  all  legal  check  and  control. 
And  the  proceedings  of  this  terrible  engine  were  so  well  in  keeping  with  its 
oature,  that  it  became  utterly  intolerable,  and  was  abolished  by  the  Long  Par- 
liament in  1641.  The  Star-Chambei*  Court,  a  much  older  establishment,  having 
Jurisdictiou  in  civil  cases,  and  clothed  with  like  discretionary  powers,  was  a  no 
less  liatefUl  engine  of  tyranny,  and  fell  at  the  same  time. 
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even  in  that  case.  But  we  may  very  safely  affinn  that,  not- 
withstanding  this  apparent  omnix)otenee,  it  would  be  now  found 
as  impossible  for  King  and  Parliament  to  alter  the  established 
religion  of  this  country  as  it  was  to  King  James  al«De,  when  he 
attempted  to  make  such  an  alteration  without  a  Parliament. 
In  effect,  to  follow,  not  to  force,  the  public  inclination, — to 
give  a  direction,  a  form,  a  technical  dress,  and  a  specific  sanc- 
tion, to  the  general  sense  of  the  community,  is  the  true  end  of 
legislature. 

It  is  so  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  which  our 
Constitution  knows  in  any  of  its  parts,  and  indeed  to  the  sub- 
stantial  existence  of  any  of  the  parts  themselves.  The  King's 
negative  to  bills  is  one  of  the  most  undisputed  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives ;  and  it  extends  to  all  cases  whatsoever.  I  am  far 
from  certain  that,  if  several  laws,  which  I  know,  had  fallen 
under  the  stroke  of  that  sceptre,  the  public  would  have  had  a 
very  heavy  loss.  But  it  is  not  the  propriety  of  the  exercise 
which  is  in  question.  The  exercise  itself  is  wisely  forborne. 
Its  repose  may  be  the  preservation  of  its  existence  ;  ^d  its  ex- 
istence may  be  the  m6ans  of  saving  the  Constitutioir  itself,  on 
an  occasion  worthy  of  bringing  it  forth. 

As  the  disputants  whose  accurate  and  logical  reasonings  have 
brought  us  into  our  present  condition  think  it  absurd  that 
powers  or  members  of  any  constitution  should  exist,  rarely,  if 
ever,  to  be  exercised,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  in  mentioning 
another  instance  that  is  material.  We  know  that  the  Convoca- 
tion of  the  Clergy  had  formerly  been  called,  and  sat  with  nearly 
as  much  regularity  to  business  as  Parliament  itself.^  It  is  now 
called  for  form  only.  It  sits  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
polite  ecclesiastical  compliments  to  the  King,  and,  when  that 
grace  is  said,  retires  and  is  heard  of  no  more.  It  is,  however,  a 
part  of  the  Constitutior^  and  may  be  called  out  into  act  and  en- 
ergy, whenever  there  is  occasion,  and  whenever  those  who  con- 
jure up  that  spirit  will  choose  to  abide  the  consequences.  It  is 
wise  to  permit  its  legal  existence :  it  is  much  wiser  to  continue 
it  a  legal  existence  only.  80  truly  has  prudence  (constituted 
as  the  god  of  this  lower  world)  the  entire  dominion  over  every 
exercise  of  power  committed  into  its  hands!  And  yet  I  have 
lived  to  see  prudence  and  conformity  to  circumstances  wholly 

7  The  Convocation  of  the  Clergy,  with  its  Upper  and  Lower  Houses,  is  the 
ancient  Church  Legislature  of  England.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  all  its 
law-making  functioaa  have  been  practically  exercised  by  Parliament;  though 
its  formal  existence  is  still  kept  up,  as  described  in  the  text.  In  its  later  deal- 
ings with  actual  business,  it  grew  to  be  such  an  unmanageable  incendiary,  so 
gusty  and  t^pestaous  with  theological  feuds  and  rancours,  that  the  nation  be- 
came a&aid  to  tioist  it  with  any  actual  power. 
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Bet  at  nought  in  our  late  controversies,  and  treated  as  if  they 
were  the  most  contemptible  and  irrational  of  all  things.  I  have 
heard  it  an  hundred  times  very  gravely  alleged  that,  in  order  to 
keep  power  in  mind,  it  was  necessary,  by  preference,  to  exert  it 
in  those  very  points  in  which  it  was  most  likely  t^  be  resisted 
and  the  least  likely  to  be  productive  of  any  advantage. 

These  were  the  considerations,  Gentlemen,  which  led  me 
early  to  think  that,  in  the  comprehensive  dominion  which  the 
Divine  Providence  had  put  into  our  hands,  instead  of  troubling 
our  understandings  with  speculations  concerning  the  unity  of 
empire  and  the  identity  or  distinction  of  legislative  powers, 
and  inflaming  our  passions  with  the  heat  and  pride  of  contro- 
versy, it  was  our  duty,  in  all  soberness,  to  conform  our  govern- 
ment to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  several  people 
who  composed  this  mighty  and  strangely-diversified  mass.  I 
never  was  wild  enough  to  conceive  that  one  method  would  serve 
for  the  whole ;  tliat  the  natives  of  Hindostan  and  those  of  Vir- 
ginia could  be  ordered  in  the  same  manner,  or  that  the  Cutchery 
court ^  and  the  grand  jury  of  Salem  could  be  regulated  on  a  sim- 
ilar plan.  I  was  i)ersuaded  that  govemihent  was  a  practical 
thing,  made  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  not  to  furnish 
out  a  spectacle  of  uniformity  to  gratify  the  schemes  of  vision- 
ary politicians.  Our  business  was  to  rule,  not  to  wrangle  ;  and 
it  would  have  been  a  poor  compensation  that  we  had  triumphed 
in  a  dispute,  whilst  we  lost  an  empire. 

If  there  be  one  fact  in  the  world  perfectly  clear,  it  is  this, — 
"that  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  America  is  wholly  averse 
to  any  other  than  a  free  government"  ;  and  this  is  indication 
enough  to  any  honest  statesman  how  he  ought  to  adapt  what- 
ever power  he  finds  in  his  hands  to  their  case.  If  any  ask  me 
what  a  free  government  is,  I  answer  that,  for  any  practical  pur- 
pose, it  is  what  the  people  think  so,— and  that  they,  and  not  I, 
are  the  natural,  lawful,  and  competent  judges  of  this  matter. 
If  they  practically  allow  me  a  greater  degree  of  authority  over 
them  than  is  consistent  with  any  correct  ideas  of  perfect  free- 
dom, I  ought  to  thank  them  for  so  great  a  trust,  and  not  to  en- 
deavour to  prove  from  thence  that  they  have  reasoned  amiss, 
and  that,  having  gone  so  far,  by  analogy  they  must  hereafter 
have  no  enjoyment  but  by  my  pleasure. 

If  we  had  seen  this  done  by  any  others,  we  should  have  con- 
cluded them  far  gone  in  madness.  It  is  melancholy,  as  well  as 
ridiculous,  to  observe  the  kind  of  reasoning  with  which  the 
public  has  been  amused,  in  order  to  divert  our  minds  from  the 

8  Cuteh  ifl  the  name  of  a  province,  and  also  of  a  grolf,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Bindostan,  near  the  mouths  of  the  river  Indus. 
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common  sense  of  our  American  policy.  There  are  people  who 
have  split  and  anatomized  the  doctrine  of  free  government,  as 
if  it  were  an  abstract  question  concerning  metaphysical  liberty 
and  necessity,  and  not  a  matter  of  moral  prudence  and  natural 
feeling.  They  have  disputed  whether  liberty  be  a  positive  or  a 
negative  idea ;  whether  it  does  not  consist  in  being  governed  by 
laws,  without  considering  what  are  the  laws,  or  who  are  the 
makers ;  whether  man  has  any  rights  by  Nature  ;  and  whether 
all  the  property  he  enjoys  be  not  the  alms  of  his  government, 
and  his  life  itself  thcrir  favour  and  indulgence.  Others,  cor- 
rupting religion  as  these  have  perverted  philosophy,  contend 
that  Christians  are  redeemed  into  captivity,  and  the  blood  of 
the  Saviour  of  mankind  has  been  shed  to  make  them  the  slaves 
of  a  few  proud  and  msolent  sinners.  These  shocking  extremes 
provoking  to  extremes  of  another  kind,  speculations  are  let 
loose  as  destructive  to  all  authority  as  the  former  are  to  all  free- 
dom ;  and  every  government  is  called  tyranny  and  usurpation 
which  is  not  formed  on  their  fancies.  In  this  manner  the  stir- 
rers-up  of  this  contention,  not  satisfied  with  distracting  our  de- 
pendencies and  filling  them  with  blood  and  slaughter,  are  cor- 
rupting our  understandings :  they  are  endeavouring  to  tear  up, 
along  with  practical  liberty,  all  the  foundations  of  human 
society,  all  equity  and  justice,  religion  and  order. 

Civil  freedom,  Gentlemen,  is  not^  as  many  have  endeavoured 
to  persuade  you,  a  thing  that  lies  hid  in  the  depth  of  abstruse 
science.  It  is  a  blessing  and  a  benefit,  not  an  abstract  specula- 
tion ;  and  all  the  just  reasoning  that  can  be  upon  it  is  of  so 
coarse  a  texture  as  perfectly  to  suit  the  ordinary  capacities  of 
those  who  are  to  enjoy,  and  of  those  who  are  to  defend  it.  Far 
from  any  resemblance  to  those  propositions  in  geometry  and 
metaphysics  which  admit  no  medium,  but  must  be  true  or  false 
in  all  their  latitude,  social  and  civil  freedom,  like  all  other 
things  in  common  life,  are  variously  mixed  and  modified,  en- 
joyed in  very  different  degrees,  and  shaped  into  an  infinite  di- 
versity of  forms,  according  to  the  temper  and  circumstances  of 
every  community.  The  extreme  of  liberty  (which  is  its  abstract 
perfection,  but  its  real  fault)  obtains  nowhere,  nor  ought  to  ob- 
tain anywhere;  because  extremes,  as  we  all  know,  in  every 
point  which  relates  either  to  our  duties  or  satisfactions  in  life, 
are  destructive  both  to  virtue  and  enjoyment.  Liberty,  too, 
must  be  limited  in  order  to  be  possessed.  The  degree  of  re- 
straint it  is  impossible  in  any  case  to  settle  precisely.  But  it 
ought  to  be  the  constant  aim  of  every  wise  public  counsel  to 
find  out  by  cautious  experiments,  and  rational,  cool  endeavours, 
with  how  little,  not  how  much,  of  this  restraint  the  community 
can  subsist :  for  liberty  is  a  good  to  be  improved,  and  not  an 
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evil  to  be  lessened.  It  is  not  only  a  private  blessing  of  the  first 
order,  but  the  vital  spring  and  energy  of  the  State  itself,  which 
has  just  so  niuch  life  and  vigour  as  there  is  liberty  in  it.  But, 
whether  liberty  be  advantageous  or  not,  (for  I  know  it  is  a  fash- 
ion to  decry  the  principle,)  none  will  dispute  that  peace  is  a 
blessing;  and  peace  must,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  be 
frequently  bought  by  some  indulgence  and  toleration  at  least  to 
liberty:  for,  as  the  Sabbath  (though  of  Divine  institution)  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  government,  which  can 
claim  no  higher  origin  or  authority,  in  its  exercise  at  least  ought 
to  conform  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  the  temper  and 
character  of  the  people  with  whom  it  is  concerned,  and  not 
always  to  attempt  violently  to  bend  the  people  to  their  theories 
of  subjection.  The  bulk  of  mankind,  on  their  part,  are  not  ex- 
cessively curious  concerning  any  theories  whilst  they  are  really 
happy ;  and  one  sure  symptom  of  an  ill-conducted  State  is  the 
propensity  of  the  people  to  resort  to  them. 

But  when  subj.ects,  by  a  long  course  of  such  ill  conduct,  are 
once  thoroughly  inflamed,  and  the  State  itself  violently  dis- 
tempered, the  people  must  have  some  satisfaction  to  their 
feelings  more  solid  than  a  sophistical  speculation  on  law  and 
government.  Such  was  our  situation :  and  such  a  satisfaction 
was  necessary  to  prevent  recourse  to  arms ;  it  was  necessary 
towards  laying  them  down ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
taking  them  up  again  and  again.  Of  what  nature  this  satisfac- 
tion ought  to  be,  I  wish  it  had  been  the  disposition  of  Parlia-. 
ment  seriously  to  consider.  It  was  certainly  a  deliberation  that 
.called  for  the  exertion  of  all  their  wisdom. 

lam,  and  ever  have  been,  deeply  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  strong  presiding  power,  that  is  so  useful  towards 
the  conservation  of  a  vast,  disconnected,  infinitely  diversified 
empire,  with  that  liberty  and  safety  of  the  provinces  which  they 
must  enjoy,  (in  opinion  and  practice  at  least,)  or  they  will  not 
be  provinces  at  all.  I  know,  and  have  long  felt,  the  difiiculty  of 
reconciling  the  unwieldy  haughtiness  of  a  great  ruling  nation, 
habituated  to  command,  pami)ered  by  enormous  wealth,  and 
confident  from  a  long  course  of  prosperity  and  victory,  to  the 
high  spirit  of  free  dei)endencies,  animated  with  the  first  glow 
and  activity  of  juvenile  heat,  and  assuming  to  themselves,  as 
their  birthright,  some  part  of  that  very  pride  which  oppresses 
them.  They  whe  perceive  no  difiiculty  in  reconciling  these  tem- 
pers (which,  however,  to  make  peace,  must  some  way  or  other 
be  reconciled )  are  much  above  my  capacity,  or  much  below  the 
magnitude  of  the  business.  Of  one  thing  I  am  perfectly  clear,  — 
that  it  is  not  by  deciding  the  suit,  but  by  compromising  the  dif- 
ference, that  peace  can  be  restored  or  kept.    They  who  would 
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put  an  end  to  such  quarrels  by  declaring  roundly  in  favour  of 
the  whole  demands  of  either  party  have  mistaken,  in  my  hum* 
hie  opinion,  the  office  of  a  mediator. 

The  war  is  now  of  full  two  years'  standing ;  the  controversy 
of  many  more.  In  different  periods  of  the  dispute,  different 
methods  of  reconciliation  were  to  be  pursued.  I  mean  to 
trouble  you  with  a  short  state  of  things  at  the  most  important 
of  these  periods,  in  order  to  give  you  a  more  distinct  idea  of  our 
policy  with  regard  to  this  most  delicate  of  all  objects.  The  col- 
onies were  from  the  beginning  subject  to  the  legislature  of 
Great  Britain  on  principles  which  they  never  examined ;  and 
we  permitted  to  them  many  local  privileges,  without  asking  how 
they  agreed  with  that  legislative  authority.  Modes  of  admin- 
istration were  formed  in  an  insensible  and  very  unsystematic 
manner.  But  they  gradually  adapted  themselves  to  the  varying 
condition  of  things^  What  was  first  a  single  kingdom  stretched 
into  an  empire ;  and  an  imperial  superintendency,  of  some  kind 
or  other,  became  necessary.  Parliament,  from  a  mere  represen- 
tative of  the  people,  and  a  guardian  of  popular  privileges  for  its 
own  immediate  constituents,  grew  into  a  mighty  sovereign.  In- 
stead of  being  a  control  on  the  Crown  on  its  own  behalf,  it  com- 
municated a  sort  of  strength  to  the  royal  authority,  which  was 
wanted  for  the  conservation  of  a  new  object,  but  which  could 
not  be  safely  trusted  to  the  Crown  alone.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  colonies,  advancing  by  equal  steps,  and  governed  by  the 
same  necessity,  had  formed  within  themselves,  either  by  royal 
instruction  or  royal  charter,  assemblies  so  exceedingly  resem- 
bling a  parliament^  in  all  their  forms,  functions,  and  jwwers, 
that  it  was  impossible  they  should  not  imbibe  some  opinion  of 
a  similar  authority. 

At  the  first  designation  of  these  assemblies,  they  were  proba- 
bly not  intended  for  any  thing  more  ( nor  perhaps  did  they  think 
themselves  much  higher)  than  the  municipal  corporations 
within  this  island,  to  which  some  at  present  love  to  coippare 
them.  But  nothing  m  progression  can  rest  on  its  original  plan. 
We  may  as  well  think  of  rocking  a  grown  man  in  the  cradle  of 
an  infant.  Therefore,  as  the  colonies  prospered  and  increased 
to  a  numerous  and  mighty  people,  spreading  over  a  very  great 
tract  of  the  globe,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  attribute  to 
assemblies  so  respectable  in  their  formal  constitution  some  part 
of  the  dignity  of  the  great  nations  which  they  represented.  No 
longer  tied  to  by-laws,  these  assemblies  made  Acts  of  all  sorts 
and  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  They  levied  money,  not  for  paro- 
chial purposes,  but  upon  regular  grants  to  the  Crown,  following 
all  the  rules  and  principles  of  a  parliament,  to  which  they  ap- 
proached every  day  more  and  more  nearly.    Those  who  think 
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themselves  wiser  than  Providence  and  stronger  than  the  course 
of  Nature  may  complain  of  all  this  variation,  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  as  their  several  humours  and  prejudices  may  lead 
them.  But  things  could  not  be  otherwise ;  and  English  colo- 
nies must  be  had  on  these  terms,  or  not  had  at  all.  In  the  mean 
time  neither  party  felt  any  inconvenience  from  this  double  leg- 
islature, to  which  they  had  been  formed  by  imperceptible  habits, 
and  old  custom,  the  great  support  of  all  the  governments  in  the 
world.  Though  these  two  legislatures  were  sometimes  found 
perhaps  performing  the  very  same  functions,  they  did  not  very 
grossly  or  systematically  clash.  In  all  likelihood  this  arose  from 
mere  neglect,  possibly  from  the  natural  operation  of  things, 
which,  left  to  themselves,  generally  fall  into  their  proper  order. 
But,  whatever  was  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  a  regular  reve- 
nue, by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  for  the  support  of  civil  and 
military  establishments,  seems  not  to  have  been  thought  of 
until  the  colonies  were  too  proud  to  submit,  too  strong  to  be 
forced,  too  enlightened  not  to  see  all  the  consequences  which 
must  arise  from  such  a  system. 

If  ever  this  scheme  of  taxation  was  to  be  pushed  against  the 
inclinations  of  the  people,  it  was  evident  that  discussions  must 
arise,  which  would  let  loose  all  the  elements  that  composed  this 
double  constitution,  would  show  how  much  each  of  their  mem- 
bers had  departed  from  its  original  principles,  and  would  dis- 
cover contradictions  in  each  legislature,  as  well  to  its  own  first 
principles  as  to  its  relation  to  the  other,  very  difficult,  if  not 
absolutely  impossible,  to  be  reconciled. 

Therefore,  at  the  first  fatal  opening  of  this  contest,  the  wisest 
course  seemed  to  be  to  put  an  end  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  dispute,  and  to  quiet  a  discussion,  not 
easily  settled  upon  clear  principles,  and  arising  from  claims 
which  pride  would  permit  neither  party  to  abandon,  by  resort- 
ing as  nearly  as  Jmssible  to  the  old,  successful  course.  A  mere 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  tax,  with  a  declaration  of  the  legisla- 
tive authority  of  this  kingdom,  was  then  fully  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure peace  to  both  sides.  Man  is  a  creature  of  habit,  and,  the 
first  breach  being  of  very  short  continuance,  the  colonies  fell 
back  exactly  into  their  ancient  state.  The  Congress  has  used 
an  expression  with  regard  to  this  pacification  which  appears  to 
me  truly  significant.  After  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  "the 
colonies  fell,"  says  this  assembly,  "into  their  ancient  state  of 
unsuspecUng  confidence  in  the  motlwr  country"  This  unsuspecting 
confidence  is  the  true  centre  of  gravity  amongst  mankind,  about 
which  all  the  parts  are  at  rest.  It  is  this  unsuspecting  co7)fidence 
that  removes  all  difficulties,  and  reconciles  all  the  contradictions 
which  occur  in  the  complexity  of  all  ancient  puzzled  political 
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establishments.  Happy  are  the  rulers  which  have  the  secret  of 
preserving  it  1 

The  whole  empire  has  reason  to  remember  with  eternal  grati- 
tude the  wisdom  and  temper  of  that  man  and  his  excellent 
associates  who,  to  recover  this  confidence,  formed  a  plan  of 
pacification  in  1766.  That  plan,  being  built  upon  the  nature  of 
man  and  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  the  two  countries,  and 
not  on  any  visionary  speculations,  perfectly  answered  its  end, 
as  long  as  it  was  thought  proper  to  adhere  to  it.  Without  giv- 
ing a  rude  shock  to  the  dignity  ( well  or  ill  understood )  of  this 
Parliament,  they  gave  perfect  content  to  our  dependencies. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  mediatorial  spirit  and  talents  of  that 
great  man  between  such  clashing  pretentions  and  passions,  we 
should  then  have  rushed  headlong  ( I  know  what  I  say )  into 
the  calamities  of  that  civil  war  in  which,  by  departing  from  his 
system,  we  are  at  length  involved ;  and  we  should  have  been, 
precipitated  into  that  war  at  a  time  when  circumstances  both  at 
home  and  abroad  were  far,  very  far,  more  unfavourable  to  us 
than  they  were  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  troubles. 

I  had  the  happiness  of  giving  my  first  votes  in  Parliament  for 
that  pacification.  I  was  one  of  those  almost  unanimous  mem- 
bers who,  in  the  necessary  concessions  of  Parliament,  would  as 
much  as  possible  have  preserved  its  authority  and  respected  its 
honour.  I  could  not  at  once  tear  from  my  heart  prejudices 
which  were  dear  to  me,  and  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  virtue. 
I  had  then,  and  I  have  still,  my  partialities.  What  Parliament 
gave  up  I  wished  to  be  given  as  of  grace  and  favour  and  affec- 
tion, and  not  as  a  restitution  of  stolen  goods.  High  dignity  re- 
lented as  it  was  soothed ;  and  a  benignity  from  old  acknowl- 
edged greatness  had  its  full  effect  on  our  dependencies.  Our 
unlimited  declaration  of  legislative  authority  produced  not  a 
single  murmur.  If  this  undefined  power  has  become  odious 
since  that  time,  and  full  of  horror  to  the  colonies,  it  is  because 
the  unsuspicious  confidence  is  lost,  and  the  parental  affection,  in 
the  bosom  of  whose  boundless  authority  they  reposed  their 
privileges,  is  become  estranged  and  hostile. 

It  will  be  asked,  if  such  was  then  my  opinion  of  the  mode  of 
pacification,  how  I  came  to  be  the  very  person  who  moved,  not 
only  for  a  repeal  of  all  the  late  coercive  statutes,  but  for  muti- 
lating, by  a  positive  law,  the  entireness  of  the  legislative  power 
of  Parliament,  and  cutting  off  from  it  the  whole  right  of  taxa- 
tion. I  answer.  Because  a  different  state  of  things  requires  a 
different  conduct.  When  the  dispute  had  gone  to  these  last  ex- 
tremities, (which  no  man  laboured  more  to  prevent  than  I  did,) 
the  concessions  which  had  satisfied  in  the  beginning  could  sat- 
isfy no  longer ;  because  the  violation  of  tacit  faith  required  es:- 
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plicit  security.  The  same  cause  which  has  introduced  all 
formal  compacts  and  covenants  among  men  made  it  necessary: 
I  mean,  habits  of  soreness,  jealousy,  and  distrust.  I  parted  with 
it  as  with  a  limb,  but  as  a  limb  to  save  the  body:  and  I  would 
have  parted  with  more,  if  more  had  been  necessary ;  any  thing 
rather  than  a  fruitless,  hopeless,  unnatural  civil  war.  This 
mode  of  yielding  would,  it  is  said,  give  way  to  independency 
without  a  war.  I  am  persuaded,  from  the  nature  of  things,  and 
from  every  information,  that  it  would  have  had  a  directly  con- 
trary effect.  But  if  it  had  this  effect,  I  confess  that  I  should 
prefer  independency  without  war  to  independency  with  it ;  and 
I  have  so  much  trust  in  the  inclinations  and  prejudices  of  man- 
kind, and  so  little  in  any  thing  else,  that  I  should  expect  ten 
times  more  benefit  to  this  kingdom  from  the  affection  of 
America,  though  under  a  separate  establishment,  than  from  her 
perfect  submission  to  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  accompanied 
with  her  terror,  disgust,  and  abhorrence.  Bodies  tied  together 
by  so  unnatural  a  bond  of  union  as  mutual  hatred  are  only  con- 
nected to  their  ruin. 

One  hundred  and  ten  respectable  members  of  Parliament 
voted  for  that  concession.  Many  not  present  when  the  motion 
was  made  were  of  the  sentiments  of  those  who  voted.  1  knew 
it  would  then  have  made  peace.  I  am  not  without  hopes  that 
it  would  do  so  at  present,  if  it  were  adopted.  No  benefit,  no 
revenue,  could  be  lost  by  it;  something  might  possibly  be 
gained  by  its  consequences.  For  be  fully  assured  that,  of  all 
the  phantoms  that  ever  deluded  the  fond  hopes  of  a  credulous 
world,  a  Parliamentary  revenue  in  the  colonies  is  the  most  per- 
fectly chimerical.  Your  breaking  them  to  any  subjection,  far 
from  relieving  your  burdens,  (the  pretext  for  this  war,)  will 
never  pay  that  military  force  which  will  be  kept  up  to  the  de- 
struction of  their  liberties  and  yours.  I  risk  nothing  in  this 
prophecy. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  my  opinions  on  the  present  state  of 
public  affairs.  "Ikiean  as  they  may  be  in  themselves,  your  par- 
tiality has  made  them  of  ^ome  importance.  Without  troubling 
myself  to  inquire  whether  I  am  under  a  formal  obligation  to  it, 
I  have  a  pleasure  in  accounting  for  my  conduct  to  my  constitu- 
ents. I  feel  warmly  on  this  subject,  and  I  express  myself  as  I 
feel.  If  I  presume  to  blame  any  public  proceeding,  I  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  personal.  Would  to  God  I  could  be  suspected 
of  it!  My  fault  might  be  greater,  but  the  public  calamity 
would  be  less  extensive.  If  my  conduct  has  not  been  able  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  warm  part  of  that  ancient  and  pow- 
erful party  with  whose  support  I  was -not  honoured  at  my 
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election,  on  my  side,  my  respect,  regard,  and  duty  to  them  is 
not  at  all  lessened.  I  owe  the  gentleman  who  comjwse  it  my 
most  humble  service  in  every  thing.  I  hope  that,  whenever 
any  of  them  were  pleased  to  command  me,  they  found  me  per- 
fectly equal  in  my  obedience.  But  flattery  and  friendship  are 
very  different  things ;  and  to  mislead  is  not  to  serve  them.  I 
cannot  purchase  the  favour  of  any  man  by  concealing  from  him 
what  I  think  his  ruin. 

By  the  favour  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  am  the  representative 
of  an  honest,  well-ordered,  virtuous  city, —  of  a  people  who  pre- 
serve more  of  the  original  English  simplicity  and  purity  of 
manners  than  perhaps  any  other.  You  possess  among  you  sev- 
eral men  and  magistrates  of  large  and  cultivated  understandings, 
fit  for  any  employment  in  any  sphere.  I  do,  to  the  best  of  my 
power,  act  so  as  to  make  myself  worthy  of  so  honourable  a 
choice.  If  I  were  ready,  on  any  call  of  my  own  vanity  or  in- 
terest, or  to  answer  any  election  purpose,  to  forsake  principles 
(whatever  they  are)  which  I  had  formed  at  a  mature  age,  on 
full  reflection,  and  which  had  been  confirmed  by  long  experi- 
ence, I  should  forfeit  the  only  thing  which  makes  you  pardon 
so  many  errors  and  imperfections  in  me. 

Not  that  r  think  it  fit  for  'any  one  to  rely  too  much  on  his 
own  understanding,  or  to  be  filled  with  a  presumption  not 
becoming  a  Christian  man  in  his  own  personal  stability  and 
rectitude.  I  hope  I  am  far  from  that  vain  confidence  which 
almost  always  fails  in  trial.  I  know  my  weakness  in  all  re- 
spects, as  much  at  least  as  any  enemy  I  have ;  and  I  attempt  to 
take  security  against  it.  The  only  method  which  has  ever  been 
found  effectual  to  preserve  any  man  against  the  corruption  of 
nature  and  example  is  an  habit  of  life  and  communication  of 
counsels  with  the  most  virtuous  and  public-spirited  men  of  the 
age  you  live  in.  Such  a  society  cannot  be  kept  without  advan- 
tage, or  deserted  without  shame.  For  this  rule  of  conduct  I 
may  be  called  in  reproach  a  party  man;  but  I  am  little  affected 
with  such  aspersions.  In  the  way  which  they  call  party  I  wor- 
ship the  Constitution  of  your  fathers  ;  and  I  shall  never  blush 
for  my  political  company.  All  reverence  to  honour,  all  idea  of 
what  it  is.  Mill  be  lost  out  of  the  world,  before  it  can  be  imputed 
as  a  fault  to  any  man,  that  he  has  been  closely  connected  with 
those  incomparable  persons,  living  and  dead,  with  whom  for 
eleven  years  I  have  constantly  thought  and  acted.  If  I  have 
wandered  out  of  the  paths  of  rectitude  into  those  of  interested 
faction,  it  was  in  company  with  the  Saviles,  the  Dowdeswells, 
the  Wentworths,  the  Bentincks  ;  ®  with  the  Lenoxes,  the  Man- 

0   BentinckVi^h^  tbc  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  roitland,  then  one  of  the 
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chesters,  the  E]epi)els,  the  Saunderses;  with  the  temperate, 
permanent,,  hereditary  virtue  of  the  whole  House  of  Caven- 
dish:^ names  among  which  some  have  extended  your  fame 
and  empire  in  arms,  and  all  have  fought  the  battle  of  your 
Uberties  in  fields  not  less  glorious.  These,  and  many  more  like 
these,  grafting  public  prineij^es  on  private  honour,  have  re- 
deemed the  present  age,  and  would  have  adorned  the  most 
splendid  period  in  your  history.  Where  could  any  man,  con- 
scious of  liis  own  inability  to  act  alone,  and  willing  to  act  as  he 
ought  to  do,  have  arranged  himself  better?  If  any  one  thinks 
this  kind  of  society  to  be  taken  up  as  the  best  method  of  grati- 
fying low  personal  pride  or  ambitious  interest^  he  is  mistaken, 
and  knoi#s  nothing  of  the  world. 

Preferring  this  connection,  I  do  not  mean  to  detract  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  others.  There  are  some  of  those  whom  I 
admire  at  something  of  a  greater  distance,  with  whom  I  have 
had  the  happiness  also  x)erfectly  to  agree,  in  almost  all  the  par- 
ticulars in  which  I  have  differed  with  some  successive  adminis- 
trations ;  and  they  are  such  as  it  never  can  be  reputable  to  any 
government  to  reckon  among  its  enemies. 

I  hox)e  there  are  none  of  you  corrupted  with  the  doctrine 
taught  by  wicked  men  for  the  worst  purposes,  and  received  by 
the  malignant  credulity  of  envy  aud  ignorance,  which  is,  that 
the  men  who  act  upon  the  public  stage  are  all  alike,  all  equally 
corrupt,  all  influenced  by  no  other  views  than  the  sordid  lure  of 
salary  and  pension.  The  thing  I  know  by  experience  to  be 
false.  Kever  expecting  to  find  jierfection  in  men,  and  not 
looking  for  Divine  attributes  in  created  beings,  in  my  commerce 
with  my  contemiK)raries  I  liave  found  much  human  virtue.  I 
have  seen  not  a  little  public  spirit,  a  real  subordination  of 
interest  to  duty,  and  a  decent  and  regulated  sensibility  to  hon- 
est fame  and  reputation.  The  age  unquestionably  produces 
(whether  in  a  greater  or  less  number  than  former  times  I  know 
not)  daring  profligates  and  insidious  hyi)Ocrites.  What  then? 
Am  I  not  to  avail  myself  of  whatever  good  is  to  be  found  in  the 

lemlincr  Whig  peers.  Charles  WatBon  Wentworth,  Marquess  of  Itockinghani, 
iras  the  IcaiUng  Whig  peer.  When  the  Whigs  came  into  power,  fli'st  in  1705,  and 
again  in  17S2,  he  was  called  to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister.  Williiun  DowdcswcU 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  first  Rockingham  administration.  A 
man  of  no  pretension  or  show,  but  of  great  ability  and  worth,  who  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Burko  all  tlu-ough  those  years  of  struggle,  till  his 
deatb  in  177G. 

1  CavtndUh  was,  as  it  still  is,  the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshii*e. 
Lord  John  Cavendish,  brotlicr  of  the  Duke,  was  one  of  the  leading  Whigs  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  second  Rock- 
inglunm  administration,  and  was  one  of  Burke's  warmest  and  staunchest  per- 
sonal IHends. 
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world,  because  of  the' mixture  of  evil  that  will  always  be  in  it? 
The  smallness  of  the  quantity  in  currency  only  heightens  the 
value.  They  who  raise  suspicions  on  the  good  on  account  of  the 
behaviour  of  ill  men  are  of  the  party  of  the  latter.  The  com- 
mon cant  is  no  justification  for  taking  this  party.  I  have  been 
deceived,  they  say,  by  Titvus  and  Mcevius;  I  have  been  the  dupe 
of  this  pretender  or  of  that  mountebank ;  and  I  can  trust  ap- 
pearances no  longer.  But  my  credulity  and  want  of  discern- 
ment cannot,  as  I  conceive,  amount  to  a  fair  presumption 
against  any  man's  integrity.  A  conscientious  person  would 
rather  doubt  his  own  judgment  than  condemn  his  species.  He 
would  say,  "  I  have  observed  without  attention,  or  judged  upon 
erroneous  maxims ;  I  trusted  to  profession,  when  I  ought  to 
have  attended  to  conduct."  Such  a  man  will  grow  wise,  not 
malignant,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  world.  But  he  tliat 
accuses  all  mankind  of  corruption  ought  to  remember  that  he 
is  sure  to  convict  only  one.  In  truth,  I  should  much  rather 
admit  those  whom  at  any  time  I  have  disrelished  the  most  to 
be  patterns  of  perfection  than  seek  a  consolation  to  my  own 
unworthiness  in  a  general  conununion  of  depravity  with  all 
about  me. 

That  this  ill-natured  doctrine  should  be  preached  by  the  mis- 
sionaries of  a  Court  I  do  not  wonder.  It  answers  their  purpose. 
But  that  it  should  be  heard  among  those  who  pretend  to  be 
strong  asserters  of  liberty  is  not  only  surprising,  but  hardly 
natural.  This  moral  levelling  is  a  servile  principle.  It  leads  to 
practical  passive  obedience  far  better  than  all  the  doctrines 
which  the  pliant  accommodation  of  theology  to  power  has  ever 
produced.  It  cuts  up  by  the  roots,  not  only  all  idea  of  forcible 
resistance,  but  even  of  civil  opposition.  It  disposes  men  to  an 
abject  submission,  not  by  opinion,  which  may  be  shaken  by  argu- 
ment or  altered  by  passion,  but  by  the  strong  ties  of  public  and 
private  interest.  For,  if  all  men  who  act  in  a  public  situation 
are  equally  selfish,  corrupt^  and  venal,  what  reason  can  be  given 
for  desiring  any  sort  of  change,  which,  besides  the  evils  which 
must  attend  all  changes,  can  be  productive  of  no  possible  ad- 
vantage ?  The  active  men  in  the  State  are  true  samples  of  the 
mass.  If  they  are  universally  depraved,  the  commonwealth 
itself  is  not  sound.  We  may  amuse  ourselves  with  talking  as 
nmcli  as  we  please  of  the  vn-tue  of  middle  or  humble  life ;  that 
is,  we  may  i)lace  our  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  those  who  have 
never  been  tried.  But  if  the  persons  who  are  continually 
emerging  out  of  that  sphere  be  no  better  than  those  whom  birth 
has  placed  above  it^  what  hopes  are  there  in  the  remainder  of 
the  body  which  is  to  furnish  the  i.>erpetual  succession  of  the 
State  ?    All  who  have  ever  written  on  government  are  unani- 
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mous,  that  among  a  people  generally  corrupt  liberty  cannot 
long  exist.  And  indeed  how  is  it  possible,  when  those  who  are 
to  make  the  laws,  to  guard,  to  enforce,  or  to  obey  them,  are,  by 
a  tacit  confederacy  of  manners,  indisposed  to  the  spirit  of  all 
generous  and  noble  institutions  ? 

I  am  aware  that  the  age  is  not  what  we  all  wish.  But  I  am 
sure  that  the  only  means  of  checking  its  precipitate  degeneracy 
.is  heartily  to  concur  with  whatever  is  the  best  in  our  time,  and 
to  have  some  more  correct  standard  of  judging  what  that  best  is 
than  the  transient  and  uncertain  favour  of  a  Court.  If  once  we 
are  able  to  find,  and  can  prevail  on  ourselves  to  strengthen  an 
union  of  such  men,  whatever  accidentally  becomes  indisposed 
to  ill-exercised  power,  even  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  human 
passions  must  join  with  that  society,  and  cannot  long  be  joined 
without  in  some  degree  assimilating  to  it.  Virtue  will  catch  as 
well  as  vice  by  contact ;  and  the  public  stock  of  honest,  manly 
principle  will  daily  accumulate.  "We  are  not  too  nicely  to  scru- 
tinize motives  as  long  as  action  is  irreproachable.  It  is  enough 
(  and  for  a  worthy  man  perhaps  too  much )  to  deal  out  its  infa- 
my to  convicted  guilt  and  declared  apostasy. 

This,  Gentlemen,  has  been  from  the  beginning  the  rule  of  my 
conduct ;  and  I  mean  to  continue  it,  as  long  as  such  a  body  as  I 
have  described  can  by  any  possibility  bo  kept  together:  fori 
should  think  it  the  most  dreadful  of  all  offences,  not  only 
towards  the  present  generation,  but  to  all  the  future,  if  I  were 
to  do  any  thing  which  could  make  the  minutest  breach  in  this 
great  conservatory  of  free  principles.  Those  who  perhaps  have 
the  same  intentions,  but  are  separated  by  some  little  political 
animosities,  will,  I  hope,  discern  at  last  how  little  conducive  it 
is  to  any  rational  purpose  to  lower  its  reputation.  For  my  part, 
Gentlemen,  from  much  experience,  from  no  little  thinking,  and 
from  comparing  a  great  variety  of  things,  I  am  thoroughly  per- 
suaded that  the  last  hope  of  preserving  the  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution,  or  of  reuniting  the  dissipated  members  of  the 
English  race  upon  a  common  plan  of  tranquillity  and  liberty, 
does  entirely  depend  on  their  firm  and  lasting  union,  and  above 
all  on  their  keeping  themselves  from  that  despair  which  is  so 
very  apt  to  fall  on  those  whom  a  violence  of  character  and  a 
mixture  of  ambitious  views  do  not  support  through  a  long, 
painful,  and  unsuccessful  struggle. 

There  never.  Gentlemen,  was  a  period  in  which  the  steadfast- 
ness of  some  men  has  been  put  to  so  sore  a  trial.  It  is  not  very 
difficult  for  well-formed  minds  to  abandon  their  interest ;  but 
the  separation  of  fame  and  virtue  is  a  harsh  divorce.  Liberty 
is  in  danger  of  being  made  unpopular  to  Englishmen.  Con- 
tending for  an  imaginary  power,  we  begin  to  acquire  the  spirit 
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of  domination,  and  to  lose  the  relish  of  honest  equality.  The 
principles  of  our  forefathers  become  suspected  to  us,  because 
we  see  them  animating  the  present  opposition  of  our  children. 
The  faults  which  grow  out  of  the  luxuriance  of  freedom  appear 
much  more  shocking  to  us  than  the  base  vices  which  are  gener- 
ated from  the  rankness  of  servitude.  Accordingly  the  least  re- 
sistance to  power  appears  more  inexcusable  in  our  eyes  than  the 
greatest  abuses  of  authority.  All  dread  of  a  standing  military 
force  is  looked  upon  as  a  superstitious  panic.  All  shame  of  call- 
ing in  foreigners  and  savages  in  a  civil  contest  is  worn  off.  We 
grow  indifferent  to  the  consequences  inevitable  to  ourselves 
from  the  plan  of  ruling  half  the  empire  by  a  mercenary  sword, 
"We  are  taught  to  believe  that  a  desire  of  domineering  over  our 
countrymen  is  love  to  our  country,  that  those  who  hate  civil  war 
abet  rebellion,  and  that  the  amiable  and  conciliatory  virtues  of 
lenity,  moderation,  and  tenderness  to  the  privileges  of  those 
who  depend  on  this  kingdom  are  a  sort  of  treason  to  the  State. 

It  is  impossible  that  we  should  remain  long  in  a  situation 
which  breeds  such  notions  and  dispositions  without  some  great 
alteration  in  the  national  character.  Those  ingenuous  and  feel- 
ing minds  who  are  so  fortified  against  all  other  things,  and  so 
unarmed  to  whatever  approaches  in  the  shape  of  disgrace,  find- 
ing these  principles,  which  they  considered  as  sure  means  of 
honour,  to  be  grown  into  disrepute,  will  retire  disheartened  and 
disgusted.  Those  of  a  more  robust  make,  the  bold,  able,  ambi- 
tious men,  who  pay  some  of  their  court  to  power  through  the 
I>eople,  and  substitute  the  voice  of  transient  opinion  in  the  place 
of  true  glory,  will  give-in  to  the  general  mode ;  and  those  supe- 
rior understandings  which  ought  to  correct  vulgar  prejudice 
will  confirm  and  aggravate  its  errors.  Many  things  have  been 
long  operating  towards  a  gradual  change  in  our  principles ;  but 
this  American  war  has  done  more  in  a  very  few  years  than  all 
the  other  causes  could  have  effected  in  a  century.  It  is  there- 
fore not  on  its  own  separate  account,  but  because  of  its  attend- 
ant circumstances,  that  I  consider  its  continuance,  or  its  ending 
in  any  way  but  that  of  an  honourable  and  liberal  accommoda- 
tion, as  the  greatest  evil  which  can  befall  us.  For  that  reason 
I  have  troubled  you  with  this  long  letter.  For  that  reason  I  en- 
treat you,  again  and  again,  neither  to  be  persuaded,  shamed,  or 
frighted  out  of  the  principles  that  have  hitherto  led  so  many  of 
you  to  abhor  the  war,  its  cause,  and  its  consequences.  Let  us 
not  be  amongst  the  first  who  renounce  the  maxims  of  our  fore- 
fathers.   I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

Edmund  Bubke. 

.Bejloonsfield,  April  3, 1777. 
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My  hold  of  the  colonies  is  in  the  close  affection  which  grows 
from  common  names,  from  kindred  blood,  from  similar  privi- 
leges, and  equal  protection.  These  are  ties  which,  though  light  as 
air,  are  as  strong  as  links  of  iron.  Let  the  colonies  always  keep 
the  idea  of  their  civil  rights  associated  with  your  government, — 
they  will  cling  and  grapple  to  you,  and  no  force  under  heaven 
will  be  of  power  to  tear  them  from  their  allegiance.  But  let  it 
be  once  understood  that  your  government  may  be  one  thing 
and  their  privileges  another,  that  these  two  things  may  exist 
without  any  mutual  relation, —  the  cement  is  gone,  the  cohesion 
is  loosened,  and  every  thing  hastens  to  decay  and  dissolution. 
As  long  as  you  have  the  wisdom  to  keep  the  sovereign  authority 
of  this  country  as  the  sanctuary  of  liberty,  the  sacred  temple 
consecrated  to  our  common  faith,  wherever  the  chosen  race 
and  sons  of  England  worship  freedom,  they  will  turn  their 
faces  towards  you.  The  more  they  multiply,  the  more  friends 
you  will  have ;  the  more  ardently  they  love  liberty,  the  more 
perfect  will  be  their  obedience.  Slavery  they  can  have  any- 
where. It  is  a  weed  that  grows  in  every  soil.  They  may  have 
it  from  Spain ;  they  may  have  it  from  Prussia.  Bu^  until  you 
become  lost  to  all  feeling  of  your  true  interest  and  your  natural 
dignity,  freedom  they  can  have  from  none  but  you.  This  is  the 
commodity  of  price,  of  which  you  have  the  monopoly.  This  is 
the  true  Act  of  Navigation,  which  binds  to  you  the  commerce 
of  the  colonies,  and  through  them  secures  to  you  the  wealth  of 
the  world.  Deny  them  this  participation  of  freedom,  and  you 
break  that  sole  bond  which  originally  made,  and  must  still  pre- 
serve, the  unity  of  the  empire.  Do  not  entertain  so  weak  an 
imagination  as  that  your  registers  and  your  bonds,  your  affida- 
vits and  your  sufferances,  your  cockets  and  your  clearances,^  are 
what  form  the  great  securities  of  your  commerce.  Do  not  dream 
that  your  letters  of  office,  and  your  instructions,  and  your  sus- 
pending clauses,  are  the  things  that  hold  together  the  great  con- 
texture of  this  mysterious  whole.  These  things  do  not  make 
your  government.    D^ad  instrmnents,  passive  tools  as  they  are, 

2  This  piece  and  the  next  are  tvova.  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  Amer- 
ica.  They  are  so  good  in  themselves,  that  they  ought  to  have  a  place  in  this 
selection;  and  their  close  affinity  with  the  preceding  paper  is  reason  enough 
for  inserting  them  here.  The  speech  firom  which  they  are  taken  was  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  22, 1775. 

8  A  clearance  is  an  official  paper  certifying  that  a  ship  has  cleared  at  the  cus- 
tom-house,  that  is,  done  all  that  is  required  of  it,  and  so  is  authorized  to  sail.  A 
cockei  is  a  custom-house  certificate,  granted  to  merchants,  showing  that  goods 
have  been  duly  entered*  and  that  the  duties  on  them  have  been  paid. 
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it  is  the  spirit  of  the  English  communion  that  gives  all  their  life 
and  eflQcaey  to  them.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, which,  infused  through  the  mighty  mass,  pervades,  feeds, 
unites,  invigorates,  vivifies  every  part  of  the  empire,  even  down 
to  the  minutest  member. 

Is  it  not  the  same  virtue  which  does  every  thing  for  us  here  in 
England?  Do  you  imagine,  then,  that  it  is  the  Land-Tax  Act 
which  raises  your  revenue  ?  that  it  is  the  annual  vote  in  the 
Committee  of  Supply  which  gives  you  your  army?  or  that  it  is 
the  Mutiny  Bill  which  inspires  it  with  bravery  and  discipline  ? 
Ko !  surely,  no  1  It  is  the  love  of  the  people  ;  it  is  their  attach- 
ment to  their  government,  from  the  sense  of  the  deep  stake 
they  have  in  such  a  glorious  institution,  which  gives  you  your 
army  and  your  navy,  and  infuses  into  both  that  liberal  obedi- 
ence without  which  your  army  would  be  a  base  rabble  and  your 
navy  nothing  but  rotten  timber. 

All  this,  I  know  well  enough,  will  sound  wild  and  chimerical 
to  the  profane  herd  of  those  vulgar  and  mechanical  politicians 
who  have  no  place  among  us ;  —  a  sort  of  people  who  think  that 
nothing  exists  but  what  is  gross  and  material ;  and  who  there- 
fore, far  from  being  qualified  to  be  directors  of  the  great  move- 
ment of  empire,  are  not  fit  to  turn  a  wheel  in  the  machine. 
But  to  men  truly  initiated  and  rightly  taught,  these  ruling  and 
master  principles,  which  in  the  opinion  of  such  men  as  I  have 
mentioned  have  no  substantial  existence,  are  in  truth  every 
thing,  and  all  in  all.  Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not  seldom  the 
truest  wisdom ;  and  a  gj'eat  empire  and  little  minds  go  ill 
together.  If  we  are  conscious  of  our  situation,  and  glow  with 
zeal  to  fill  our  place  as  becomes  our  station  and  ourselves,  we 
ought  to  auspicate  all  our  public  proceedings  on  America  with 
the  old  warning  of  the  Church,  Sursum  cordal^  We  ought  to 
elevate  our  minds  to  the  greatness  of  that  trust  to  whicli  the 
order  of  Providence  has  called  us.  By  adverting  to  the  dignity 
of  this  high  calling  our  ancestors  have  turned  a  savage  wilder- 
ness into  a  glorious  empire,  and  have  made  the  most  extensive 
and  the  only  honourable  conquests,  not  by  destroying,  but  by 
promoting  the  wealth,  the  number,  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race.  Let  us  get  an  American  revenue  as  we  have  got  an  Amer- 
ican empire.  English  privileges  have  made  it  all  that  it  is; 
English  privileges  alone  will  make  it  all  it  can  be. 

4  These  words  are  IVom  the  old  Latin  Communioa-Oilinc  of  the  Church.  The 
English  of  them  is,  '*Lift  up  your  hearts." 
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I  PASS  to  the  colonies  in  another  point  of  view,  — their  agri- 
culture. This  they  have  prosecuted  with  such,  a  spirit,  that, 
besides  feeding  plentifully  their  own  growing  multitude,  their 
annual  exi>ort  of  grain,  comprehending  rice,  has  some  years  ago 
exceeded  a  million  in  value.  Of  their  last  harvest  I  am  per- 
suaded they  will  export  much  more.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  some  of  these  colonies  imported  corn  from  the  mother 
country.  For  some  time  past  the  Old  World  has  been  fed  from 
the  New.  The  scarcity  which  you  have  felt  would  have  been  a 
desolating  famine,  if  this  child  of  your  old  age,  with  a  true  filial 
piety,  with  a  Eoman  charity,  had  not  put  the  full  breast  of  its 
youthful  exuberance  to  the  mouth  of  its  exhausted  parent, 

As  to  the  wealth  which  the  colonies  have  drawn  from  the  sea 
by  their  fisheries,  you  had  all  that  matter  fully  opened  at  your 
bar.    You  surely  thought  those  acquisitions  of  value,  for  they 
seemed  even  to  excite  your  envy ;  and  yet  the  spirit  by  which 
that  enterprising  employment  has  been  exercised  ought  rather, 
in  my  opinion,  to  have  mised  your  esteem  and  admiration.  And 
pray,  Sir,  what  in  the  world  is  equal  to  it?    Pass  by  the  other 
parts,  and  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  New 
£ngland  have  of  late  carried  on  the  whale-fishery.    Whilst  we 
follow  them  among  the  tumbling  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold 
them  penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's 
Bay  and  Davis's  Straits,  whilst  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath 
the  arctic  circle,  we  hear  that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite 
region  of  polar  cold,  that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  engaged 
under  the  frozen  serpent  of  the  South.    Falkland  Island,  which 
seemed  too  remote  and  romantic  an  object  for  the  grasp  of 
national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and  resting-place  in  the  prog- 
ress of  their  victorious  industry.    Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat 
more  discouraging  to  them  than  the  accumulated  winter  of  both 
the  poles.    We  know  that,  whilst  some  of  them  draw  the  line 
and  strike  the  hari)oon  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the 
longitude,  and  pursue  their  gigantic  game  along  the  coast  of 
Brazil.    No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  by  their  fisheries.    No  cli- 
mate that  is  not  witness  to  their  toils.    Neither  the  persever- 
ance of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the  dexterous 
and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most 
perilous  mode  of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  pushed  by  this  recent  people, — a  people  who  are  still,  aj 
it  were,  but  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone 
of  manhood.    When  I  contemplate  these  things,— when  I  know 
that  the  colonies  in  general  owe  little  or  nothing  to  any  care  of 
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ours,  and  that  they  are  not  squeezed  into  this  happy  form  by 
the  constraints  of  watchful  and  suspicious  government,  but 
that,  thVough  a  wise  and  salutary  neglect,  a  generous  nature 
has  been  suffered  to  take  her  own  way  to  perfection,  — when  I 
reflect  upon  these  effects,  when  I  see  how  profitable  they  have 
been  to  us,  I  feel  all  the  pride  of  power  sink,  and  all  presump- 
tion in  the  wisdom  of  human  contrivances  melt  and  die  away 
within  me,  —my  rigour  relents,  — I  pardon  something  to  the 
^spirit  of  liberty. 
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Mn.  Speaker:  I  rise,  in  acquittal  of  my  engagement  to  the 
House,  in  obedience  to  the  strong  and  just  requisition  of  my 
constituents,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  in  conformity  to  the  unanir 
mous  wishes  of  the  whole  nation,  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament  "A  Plan  of  Reform  in  the  Constitution  of  Several 
Parts  of  the  Public  Economy." 

I  have  endeavoured  that  this  plan  should  include,  in  its  exe- 
cution, a  considerable  reduction  of  improi)er  expense ;  that  it 
should  effect  a  conversion  of  unprofitable  titles  into  a  produc-* 
tive  estate ;  that  it  should  lead  to,  and  indeed  almost  compel,  a 
provident  administration  of  such  sums  of  public  money  as  must 
remain  under  discretionary  trusts ;  that  it  should  render  the 
incurring  of  debts  on  the  civil  establishment  (which  must  ulti- 
mately affect  national  strength  and  national  credit)  so  very  dif- 
ficult as  to  become  next  to  impracticable. 

But  what,  I  confess,  was  uppermost  with  me,  what  I  bent  the 
whole  force  of  my  mind  to,  was  the  reduction. of  that  corrupt 
influence  which  is  itself  the  perennial  spring  of  all  prodigality 
and  of  all  disorder,  —  which  loads  us  more  than  millions  of 
debt, — which  takes  away  vigour  from  our  arms,  wisdom  from 
our  councils,  and  every  shadow  of  authority  and  credit  from 
the  most  venerable  parts  of  our  Constitution. 

Sir,  I  assure  you  very  solemnly,  and  with  a  very  clear  con- 
science, that  nothing  in  the  world  has  led  me  to  such  an  under- 
taking but  my  zeal  for  the  honour  of  this  House,  and  the 
settled,  habitual,  systematic  affection  I  bear  to  the  cause  and 
to  the  principles  of  government. 

5  The  original  title,  in  full,  of  thia  speech  is,  "  Speech  on  presenting  to  the 
House  of  Commons  (on  the  11th  of  February,  17S0)  a  Plan  for  the  better  Security 
of  the  Independence  of  Parliament,  and  the  economical  Reformation  of  the  civil 
and  other  Establishments."— Perhaps  I  should  note  that  Burke  uses  the  word 
economy  in  its  original  sense  of  order  or  arrangement. 
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I  enter  i>erf  ectly  into  the  nature  and  consequences  of  my  at- 
tempt, and  I  advance  to  it  with  a  tremor  that  shakes  me  to  the 
inmost  fibre  of  my  frame.    I  feel  that  I  engage  in  a  business,  in 
itself  most  ungracious,  totally  wide  of  the  course  of  prudent 
conduct,  and,  I  really  think,  the  most  completely  adverse  that 
can  be  imagined  to  the  natural  turn  and  temper  of  my  own 
mind.    I  know  that  all  parsimony  is  of  a  quality  approaching  to 
imkindness,  and  that  (on  some  person  or  other)  every  reform 
must  operate  as  a  sort  of  punishment.    Indeed,  the  whole  class 
of  the  severe  and  restrictive  virtues  is  at  a  market  almost  too 
high  for  humanity.    What  is  worse,  there  are  very  few  of  those 
virtues  which  are  not  capable  of  being  imitated,  and  even  out- 
done in  many  of  tiieir  most  striking  effects,  by  the  worst  of 
vices.    Malignity  and  envy  will  carve  much  more  deeply,  and 
finish  much  more  sharply,  in  the  work  of  retrenchment^  than 
frugality  and  providence.    I  do  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  gen- 
tlemen have  kept  away  from  such  a  task,  as  well  from  good- 
nature as  from  prudence.    Private  feeling  might,  indeed,  be 
overborne  by  legislative  reason ;  and  a  man  of  a  long-sighted 
and  a  strong-nerved  humanity  might  bring  himself  not  so  much 
to  consider  from  whom  he  takes  a  superfluous  enjoyment  as  for 
whom  in  the  end  he  may  preserve  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
life. 

But  it  is  much  more  easy  to  reconcile  this  measure  te-human- 
ity  than  to  bring  it  to  any  agreement  with  prudence.  I  do  not 
mean  that  little,  selfish,  pitiful,  bastard  thing  which  sometimes 
goes  by  the  name  of  a  family  in  which  it  is  not  legitimate  and  to 
which  it  is  a  disgrace  ; — I  mean  even  that  public  and  enlarged 
prudence  which,  apprehensive  of  being  disabled  from  rendering 
acceptable  services  to  the  world,  withholds  itself  from  those 
that  are  invidious.  Gentlemen  who  are,  with  me,  verging 
towards  the  decline  of  life,  and  are  apt  to  form  their  ideas  of 
kings  from  kings  of  former  times,  might  dread  the  anger  of  a 
reigning  prince ;— they  who  are  more  provident  of  the  future, 
or  by  being  young  are  more  interested  in  it^  might  tremble  at 
the  resentment  of  the  successor ;  they  might  see  a  long,  dull, 
dreary,  unvaried  vista  of  despair  and  exclusion,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, before  them.  This  is  no  pleasant  prospect  at  the  outset 
of  a  political  journey. 

Besides  this,  Sir,  the  private  enemies  to  be  made  in  all  at- 
tempts  of  this  kind  are  innumerable ;  and  their  enmity  will  be 
the  more  bitter,  and  the  more  dangerous  too,  because  a  sense 
of  dignity  will  oblige  them  to  conceal  the  cause  of  their  resent- 
ment. Yery  few  men  of  great  families  and  extensive  connec- 
tions but  will  feel  the  smart  of  a  cutting  reform,  in  some  close 
relation,  some  bosom  friend,  some  pleasant  acquaintance,  some 
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dear,  protected  dependant.  Emolument  is  taken  from  some  ; 
patronage  from  others ;  objects  of  pursuit  from  all.  Men  forced 
into  an  involuntary  independence  will  abhor  the  authors  of  a 
blessing  which  in  their  eyes  has  so  very  near  a  resemblance  to 
a  curse.  "When  oflScers  are  removed,  and  the  offices  remain, 
you  may  set  the  gratitude  of  some  against  the  anger  of  others, 
you  may  oppose  the  friends  you  oblige  against  the  enemies  you 
provoke.  But  services  of  the  present  sort  create  no  attach- 
ments. The  individual  good  felt  in  a  public  benefit  is  compara- 
tively so  small,  comes  round  through  such  an  involved  labyrinth 
of  intricate  and  tedious  revolutions,  whilst  a  present  personal 
detriment  is  so  heavy,  where  it  falls,  and  so  instant  in  its  oper- 
ation, that  the  cold  commendation  of  a  public  advantage  never 
was  and  never  will  be  a  match  for  the  quick  sensibility  of  a 
private  loss ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it.  Sir,  that,  when  many 
people  have  an  interest  in  railing,  sooner  or  later  they  will 
bring  a  considerable  degree  of  unpopularity  upon  any  measure. 
So  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  reformation  will  operate 
against  the  reformers ;  and  revenge  (as  against  them  at  the  least) 
will  produce  all  the  effects  of  corruption. 

This,  Sir,  is  almost  always  the  case,  where  the  plan  has  com- 
plete success.  But  how  stands  the  matter  in  the  mere  at- 
tempt? Nothing,  you  know,  is  more  common  than  for  men  to 
wish  and  call  loudly  too,  for  a  reformation,  who,  when  it  ar- 
rives, do  by  no  means  like  the  severity  of  its  aspect.  Reforma- 
tion is  one  of  those  pieces  which  must  be  put  at  some  distance 
in  order  to  please.  Its  greatest  favourers  love  it  better  in  the 
abstract  than  in  the  substance.  When  any  old  prejudice  of 
their  own,  or  any  interest  that  they  value,  is  touched,  they  be- 
come scrupulous,  they  become  captious  ;  and  every  man  has  his 
separate  exception.  Some  pluck  out  the  black  hairs,  some  the 
gray ;  one  point  must  be  given  up  to  one,  another  point  must  be 
yielded  to  another:  nothing  is  suffered  to  prevail  upon  its  own 
principle ;  the  whole  is  so  frittered  down  and  disjointed,  that 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  original  scheme  remains.  Thus,  between 
the  resistance  of  power  and  the  unsystematical  process  of  i>ox)- 
ularity,  the  undertaker  and  the  undertaking  are  both  exposed, 
and  the  poor  reformer  is  hissed  off  the  stage  both  by  friends 
and  foes. 

Observe,  Sir,  that  the  apology  for  my  undertaking  ( an  apol- 
ogy which,  though  long,  is  no  longer  than  necessary)  is  not 
grounded  on  my  want  of  the  fullest  sense  of  the  difficult  and 
invidious  nature  of  the  task  I  undertake.  I  risk  odium,  if  I 
succeed,  and  contempt,  if  I  fail.  My  excuse  must  rest  in  mine 
and  your  conviction  of  the  absolute,  urgent  necessity  there  is  that 
something  of  the  kind  should  be  done.    If  there  is  any  sacridce 
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to  be  made,  either  of  estimation  or  of  fortune,  the  smallest  is 
the  best.  Commanders-in-chief  are  not  to  be  put  upon  the  for- 
lorn hoi)e.  But>  indeed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  attempt  should 
be  made.  It  is  necessary  from  our  own  political  circumstances ; 
it  is  necessary  from  the  oi)erations  of  the  enemy ;  it  is  necessary 
from  the  demands  of  the  i)eople,  whose  desires,  when  they  do 
not  militate  with  the  stable  and  eternal  rules  of  justice  and 
reason,  (rules  which  are  above  us  and  above  them,)  ought  to  be 
as  a  law  to  a  House  of  Commons. 

As  to  our  circumstances,  I  do  not  mean  to  aggravate  the 
difficulties  of  them  by  the  strength  of  any  colouring  whatso- 
ever. On  the  contrary,  I  observe,  and  observe  with  pleasure, 
tiiat  our  affairs  rather  wear  a  more  promising  aspect  than  they 
did  on  the  opening  of  this  session.  We  have  had  some  leading 
Buccesses.*  But  those  who  rate  them  at  the  highest  (higher  a 
great  deal,  indeed,  than  I  dare  to  do)  are  of  opinion  that^  upon 
tiie  ground  of  such  advantages,  we  cannot  at  this  time  hope  to 
make  any  treaty  of  peace  which  would  not  be  ruinous  and  com- 
pletely disgraceful.  In  such  an  anxious  state  of  things,  if 
dawnings  of  success  serve  to  animate  our  diligence,  they  are 
good ;  if  they  tend  to  increase  our  presumption,  they  are  worse 
than  defeats.  The  state  of  our  affairs  shall,  then,  be  as  promis- 
ing as  any  one  may  choose  to  conceive  it :  it  is,  however,  but 
promising.  We  must  recollect  that,  with  but  half  of  our  natu- 
ral strength,  we  are  at  war  against  confederated  powers  who 
have  singly  threatened  us  with  ruin ;  we  must  recollect  that, 
whilst  we  are  left  naked  on  one  side,  our  other  flank  is  un- 
covered by  any  alliance ;  that,  whilst  we  are  weighing  and 
balancing  our  successes  against  our  losses,  we  are  accumulating 
debt  to  the  amount  of  at  least  fourteen  millions  in  the  year. 
That  loss  is  certain. 

1  have  no  wish  to  deny  that  our  successes  are  as  brilliant  as 
any  one  chooses  to  make  them ;  our  resources,  too,  may,  for 
me,  be  as  unfathomable  as  they  are  represented.  Indeed,  they 
are  just  whatever  the  people  possess  and  will  submit  to  pay. 
Taxing  is  an  easy  business.  Any  projector  can  contrive  new 
impositions ;  any  bungler  can  add  to  the  old.  But  is  it  alto- 
gether wise  to  have  no  other  bounds  to  your  impositions  than 
the  patience  of  those  who  are  to  bear  them  ? 

All  I  claim  upon  the  subject  of  your  resources  is  this,  —that 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  increased  by  wasting  them.  I  think  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  assume  that  a  system  of  frugality  will  not 

8  The  "  successes  "  hero  refeiTcd  to  were  those  gained,  in  1779,  by  the  British 
^ops  under  General  Prevost,  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina;  which  were  so 
considerable,  that  the  cause  of  independence  seemed  wcU-nigh  lost  in  Uiose 
fitatet. 
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lessen  your  riches,  whatever  they  may  be.  I  believe  it  will  not 
be  hotly  disputed,  that  those  resources  which  lie  heavy  on  the 
subject  ought  not  to  be  objects  of  preference, — that  they  ought 
not  to  be  the  very  first  choice,  to  an  honest  representative  of  the 
people. 

This  is  all.  Sir,  that  I  shall  say  upon  our  circumstances  and 
our  resources  :  I  mean  to  say  a  little  more  on  the  operations  erf 
the  enemy,  because  this  matter  seems  to  me  very  natural  in  our 
present  deliberation.  When  I  look  to  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  I  cannot  help  recollecting  what  Pyrrhus  said,  on  recon- 
noitring the  Koman  camp:  "These  barbarians  have  nothing 
barbarous  in  their  discipline."  When  I  look,  as  I  have  pretty 
carefully  looked,  into  the  proceedings  of  the  French  King,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  it,  I  see  nothing  of  the  character  and  genius  of 
arbitrary  finance,  none  of  the  bold  frauds  of  bankrupt  power, 
none  of  the  wild  struggles  and  plunges  of  despotism  in  distress, 
— no  lopping  off  from  the  capital  of  debt^  no  suspension  of 
interest,  no  robbery  under  the  name  of  loan,  no  raising  the 
value,  no  debasing  the  substance,  of  the  coin.  I  see  neither 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  nor  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  behold,  with  astonishment^  rising  before  me,  by  the 
very  hands  of  arbitrary  iK)wer,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  war  and 
confusion,  a  regular,  methodical  system  of  public  credit;  I 
behold  a  fabric  laid  on  the  natural  and  solid  foundations  of 
trust  and  confidence  among  men,  and  rising,  by  fair  gradations, 
order  over  order,  according-  to  the  just  rules  of  symmetry  and 
art.  What  a  reverse  of  things  I  Principle,  method,  regularity, 
economy,  frugality,  justice  to  individuals,  and  care  of  the  peo- 
ple are  the  resources  with  which  France  makes  war  upon  Great 
Britain.  God  avert  the  omen  I  But  if  we  should  see  any  genius 
in  war  and  politics  arise  in  France  to  second  what  is  done  in  the 
bureau! 1  turn  my  eyes  from  the  consequences. 

The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband,^  last  year,  treated  all  this 
with  contempt.  He  never  could  conceive  it  possible  that  the 
French  Minister  of  Finance  could  go  through  that  year  with  a 
loan  of  but  seventeen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  that  he 
should  be  able  to  fund  that  loan  without  any  tax.*    The  second 

7  So  Burke  commonly  designates  Lord  North,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister, 
and  who  seems  to  have  worn  "  the  blue  riband  "  as  a  badge  of  some  high  honour 
he  had  received ;  so  that  to  designate  him  thus  was  morely  an  act  of  honest 
courtesy. .  Lord  North,  though  his  long  administration  was  a  sad  failure,  was 
himself  an  able,  pleasant,  amiable  man;  and  Burke  and  he  were  personally  on 
good  terms. 

8  To  fund  a  loan  or  a  debt,  is  to  provide  and  set  apart  means,  by  special  tax 
or  othei'wise,  for  regular  payment  of  the  interest  on  it. — M.  Necker,  at  that  time 
Minister  of  Finance  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  was  carrying  forward  various  deep 
and  comprehensive  changes  in  liis  department,  which  seemingly  promised  a 
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year,  however,  opens  the  very  same  scene.  A  small  loan,  a 
loan  of  no  more  than  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  is  to  carry  our  enemies  through  the  service  of  this  year 
also.  No  tax  is  raised  to  fund  that  debt ;  no  tax  is  raised  for 
the  current  services.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  there  is  no 
anticipation  whatsoever.  Compensations  are  correctly  made.* 
Old  debts  continue  to  be  sunk  as  in  the  time  of  profound  peace. 
Even  payments  which  their  treasury  had  been  authorized  to 
suspend  during  the  time  of  war  are  not  suspended. 

A  general  reform,  executed  through  every  department  of  the 
recemie,  creates  an  annual  income  of  more  than  half  a  million, 
whilst  it  facilitates  and  simplifies  all  the  functions  of  adminis- 
tration.1  The  King's  household — at  the  remotest  avenues  to 
which  all  reformation  has  been  hitherto  stopi)ed,  that  house- 
hold which  has  been  the  stronghold  of  prodigality,  the  virgin 
fortress  which  was  never  before  attacked — has  been  not  only 
not  defended,  but  it  has,  even  in  the  forms,  been  surrendered 
by  the  King  to  the  economy  of  his  Minister.  No  capitulation ; 
no  reserve.  Economy  has  entered  in  triumph  into  the  public 
splendour  of  the  monarch,  into  his  private  amusements,  into 
the  appointments  of  his  nearest  and  highest  relations.  Econ- 
omy and  public  spirit  have  made  a  beneficent  and  an  honest 
spoil:  they  have  plundered  from  extravagance  and  luxury,  for 
the  use  of  substantial  service,  a  revenue  of  near  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  reform  of  the  finances,  joined  to  this 
reform  of  the  Court,  gives  to  the  public  nine  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  and  upwards. 

The  minister  who  does  these  things  is  a  great  man  ;  but  the 

new  era  of  credit  to  the  French  government;  and  he  had  made  such  headway, 
that  he  conld  borrow,  in  tlie  midst  of  war,  on  easier  terms  than  previous  Minis- 
ters had  obtained  in  time  of  peace.  Burke's  glowing  tribute  to  his  spirit  and 
his  measures  was  no  less  sincere  than  eloquent.  But  Ncckcr's  bold  and  bencfl. 
cent  scheme  soon  broke  down,  though  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  corrupt  interests 
and  selfish  prejudices  with  which  it  collided. 

9  Compensations^  as  the  word  is  here  used,  are  equivalents  made  to  persons 
trhose  offices  are  abolished,  or  who  in  any  way  suffer  by  new  arrangements. 

1  One  of  Necker*8  leading  measures  was  to  concentrate  the  responsibility  of 
revenue  officials,  so  as  to  come  at  an  annual  account  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, whidi  bad  long  been  impossible,  because  the  responsibility  was  so  widely 
Mattered.  And  he  had  a  general  list  of  the  pensions  made  out;  which,  by 
Kvealing  the  abuses  and  duplications  of  aU  kinds  hidden  in  the  financial  confu- 
8ioD,  induced  the*  King  to  authorize  a  reform.  He  also  reduced  the  number  of 
Kcelvers-general  flrom  forty-eight  to  twelve,  and  of  ti'casnrers  of  war  from 
twenty-seven  to'tvo,  and  made  them  all  immediately  dependent  on  the  Minister 
of  Finance.  These  are  some  particulars  of  the  simplification  he  introduced, 
^erewitbal  more  than  five  hundred  sinecure  offices,  involving  special  privileges 
with  respect  to  taxation,  were  cut  away  in  the  King's  household*  the  King  him- 
Mir  cheerfully  consenting  to  the  measure. 
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king  who  desires  that  they  should  be  done  is  a  far  greater.  We 
must  do  justice  to  our  enemies :  these  are  the  acts  of  a  patriot 
king.  I  am  not  in  dread  of  the  vast  armies  of  France ;  I  am  not 
in  dread  of  the  gallant  spirit  of  its  brave  and  numerous  nobil- 
ity ;  I  am  not  alarmed  even  at  the  great  navy  which  has  been 
so  miraculously  created.  All  these  things  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
had  before.  With  all  these  things,  the  French  monarchy  has 
more  than  once  fallen  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  public  faith 
of  Great  Britain.  It  was  the  want  of  public  credit  which  dis- 
abled France  from  recovering  after  her  defeats,  or  recovering 
even  from  her  victories  and  triumphs.  It  was  a  prodigal  Court, 
it  was  an  ill-ordered  revenue,  that  sapped  the  foundations  of  all 
her  greatness.  Credit  cannot  exist  under  the  ami  of  necessity. 
Necessity  strikes  at  credit,  I  allow,  with  a  heavier  and  quicker 
blow  under  an  arbitrary  monarchy  than  under  a  limited  and 
balanced  government ;  but  still  necessity  and  credit  are  natural 
enemies,  and  cannot  be  long  reconciled  in  any  situation.  From 
necessity  and  corruption,  ^  free  State  may  lose  the  spirit  of  that 
complex  constitution  .which  is  the  foundation  of  confidence. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  far  from  being  sure  that  a  monarchy, 
when  once  it  is  properly  regulated,  may  not  for  a  long  time  fur- 
nish a  foundation  for  credit  upon  the  solidity  of  its  maxims, 
though  it  afford  no  ground  of  trust  in  its  institutions.  I  am 
afraid  I  see  in  England,  and  in  France,  something  like  a  begin- 
ning of  both  these  things.     I  wish  I  may  be  found  in  a  mistake. 

This  very  short  and  very  imperfect  state  ^  of  what  is  now  go- 
ing on  in  France  (the  last  circumstances  of  which  I  received  in 
about  eight  days  after  the  registry  of  the  edict  2)  I  do  not,  Sir, 
lay  before  you  for  any  invidious  purpose.  It  is  in  order  to  ex- 
cite in  us  the  spirit  of  a  noble  emulation.  Let  the  nations  make 
war  upon  each  other,  (since  we  must  make  war,)  not  with  a  low 
and  vulgar  malignity,  but  by  a  competition  of  virtues.  This 
is  the  only  way  by  which  both  parties  can  gain  by  war.  The 
French  have  imitated  us :  let  us,  through  them,  imitate  our- 
selves, — ourselves  in  our  better  and  happier  days.  If  public 
frugality,  under  whatever  men,  or  in  whatever  mode  of  govern- 
ment, is  national  strength,  it  is  a  strength  which  our  enemies 
are  in  possession  of  before  us. 

Sir,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  state  and  the  result  of  the 
French  economy  which  I  have  laid  before  you  are  even  now 

2  state  for  statement;  a  frequent  usage  with  Burke. 

3  This  *'  edict"  was  a  decree  of  the  Council,  recorded  as  such  January  9, 1730. 
Tho-most  important  reform  made  thereby  was  a  change  from  the  old  system  of 
fainnlng  out  the  customs  to  a  direct  administration  of  them  by  the  govcmmeiit. 
Martin  says  that  by  this  change  *'  the  State  gained  on  the  spot  14,000,000  Arancs  a 
year." 
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lightly  treated  by  some  who  ought  never  to  speak  but  from  in- 
formation. Pains  have  not  been  spared  to  represent  them  as 
impositions  on  the  public.  Let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  navy,  and  a  two  years'  war  without  taxing,  are  a  very 
singular  species  of  imposture.  But  be  it  so.  For  what  end 
does  Necker  carry  on  this  delusion?  Is  it  to  lower  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Crown  he  serves,  and  to  render  his  own  administra- 
tion contemptible  ?  No  I  No  I  He  is  conscious  that  the  sense 
of  mankind  is  so  clear  and  decided  in  favour  of  economy,  and  of 
the  weight  and  value  of  its  resources,  that  he  turns  himself  to 
every  species  of  fraud  and  artifice  to  obtain  the  mere  reputation 
of  it  Men  do  not  affect  a  conduct  that  tends  to  their  discredit. 
Let  us,  tben,  get  4£e  better^M  Monsieur  Necker  in  his  own 
way ;  let  us  do  irf  reality  what  he  does  only  in  pretence ;  let  us 
turn  his  French  tinsel  into  English  gold.  Is,  then,  the  mere 
opinion  and  appearance  of  frugality  and  good  management  of 
such  use  to  France,  and  is  the  substance  to  be  so  mischievous  to 
England  ?  Is  the  very  constitution  of  Nature  so  altered  by  a 
sea  of  twenty  miles,  that  economy  should  give  power  on  the 
Continent,  and  that  profusion  should  give  it  here  ?  For  God's 
sake,  let  not  this  be  the  only  fashion  of  France  which  we  refuse 
to  copy  I 

To  the  last  kind  of  necessity,  the  desires  of  the  people,  I  have 
but  a  very  few  words  to  say.  The  Ministers  seem  to  contest 
this  i)oint,  and  affect  to  doubt  whether  the  people  do  really  de- 
sire a  plan  of  economy  in  the  civil  government.  Sir,  this  is  too 
ridiculous.  It  is  impossible  that  they  should  not  desire  it.  It 
is  impossible  that  a  prodigality  which  draws  its  resources  from 
their  indigence  should  be  pleasing  to  them.  Little  factions  of 
pensioners,  and  their  dependants,  may  talk  another  language. 
But  the  voice  of  Nature  is  against  them,  and  it  will  be  heard. 
The  i)eople  of  England  will  not,  they  cannot,  take  it  kindly, 
that  representatives  should  refuse  to  their  constituents  what  an 
absolute  sovereign  voluntarily  offers  to  his  subjects.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  petitions  is,*  that,  **  before  any  new  burdens  are 
fetid  upon  this  country,  effectual  measures  be  taken  by  this  House  to 
inquire  into  and  correct  the  gross  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
fnoney,** 

This  has  been  treated  by  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband  as 
a  wild,  factious  language.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  people, 
in  their  address  to  us,  use,  almost  word  for  word,  the  same 
terms  as  the  King  of  France  uses  in  addressing  himself  to  his 

4  Not  long  before  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  the  House  of  Coroinons  had 
1)660  literally  flooded  with  petitions  ftom  all  parts  of  the  kiugdom,  caUing  for 
flome  snob  reform  as  Burke  is  here  urging. 
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people ;  and  it  differs  only  as  it  falls  short  of  the  French  King's 
idea  of  what  is  due  to  his  subjects.  **To  convince,"  says  he, 
"  our  faithful  subjects  of  the  desire  we  entertain  not  to  recur  to  new 
impositions,  until  we  have  first  exhausted  all  the  resources 
which  order  and  economy  can  possibly  supply,"  &c.,  &c. 

These  desires  of  the  people  of  England,  which  come  far  short 
of  the  voluntary  concessions  of  the  King  of  France,  are  mod- 
erate indeed.  They  only  contend  that  we  should  interweave 
some  economy  with  the  taxes  with  which  we  have  chosen  to 
begin  the  war.  They  request,  not  that  you  should  rely  upon 
economy  exclusively,  but  that  you  should  give  it  rank  and  prece- 
dence, in  the  order  of  the  ways  and  means  of  this  single  session. 

But,  if  it  were  possible  that  the  desires  of  our  constituents, 
desires  which  are  at  once  so  natural  and  so  very  much  tempered 
and  subdued,  should  have  no  weight  with  an  House  of  Com- 
mons which  has  its  eye  elsewhere,  I  would  turn  my  eyes  to  the 
very  quarter  to  which  theirs  are  directed.  I  would  reason  this 
matter  with  the  House  on  the  mere  policy  of  the  question ;  and 
I  would  undertake  to  prove  that  an  early  dereliction  of  abuse  is 
the  direct  interest  of  government,  —  of  government  taken  ab- 
stractedly from  its  duties,  and  considered  merely  as  a  system 
intending  its  own  conservation. 

If  there  is  any  one  eminent  criterion  which  above  all  the  rest 
distinguishes  a  wise  government  from  an  administration  weak 
and  improvident,  it  is  this,  —  "well  to  know  the  best  time  and 
manner  of  yielding  what  it  is  impossible  to  keep."  There  have 
been,  Sir,  and  there  are,  many  who  choose  to  chicane  with  their 
situation  rather  than  be  instructed  by  it.  Those  gentlemen  ar- 
gue against  every  desire  of  reformation  upon  the  principles  of  a 
criminal  prosecution.  It  is  enough  for  them  to  justify  their  ad- 
herence to  a  pernicious  system,  that  it  is  not  of  their  contriv- 
ance,— that  it  is  an  inheritance  of  absurdity,  derived  to  them 
from  their  ancestors,  — that  they  can  make  out  a  long  and  un- 
broken pedigree  of  mismanagers  that  have  gone  before  them. 
They  are  proud  of  the  antiquity  of  their  House ;  and  they  de- 
fend their  errors  as  if  they  were  defending  their  inheritance, 
afraid  of  derogating  from  their  nobility,  and  carefully  avoiding 
a  sort  of  blot  in  their  scutcheon,  which  they  think  would  de- 
grade them  for  ever. 

It  was  thus  that  the  imfortunate  Charles  the  First  defended 
himself  on  the  practice  of  the  Stuart  who  went  before  him,  and 
of  all  the  Tudors.  His  partisans  might  have  gone  to  the  Plan- 
tagenets.  They  might  have  found  bad  examples  enough,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  that  could  have  shown  an  ancient  and 
illustrious  descent.  But  there  is  a  time  when  men  will  not 
suffer  bad  things  because  their  ancestors  have  suffered  worae. 
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There  is  a  time  when  the  hoary  head  of  inveterate  abuse  will 
neither  draw  reverence  nor  obtain  protection.  If  the  noble  lord 
in  the  blue  riband  pleads,  Not  guilty,  to  the  charges  brought 
against  the  present  system  of  public  economy,  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  a  fair  verdict  by  which  he  will  not  stand  acquitted.  But 
pleading  is  not  our  present  business.  His  plea  or  his  traverse 
may  be  allowed  as  an  answer  to  a  charge,  when  a  charge  is  made. 
But  if  he  puts  himself  in  the  way  to  obstruct  reformation,  then 
the  faults  of  his  office  instantly  become  his  own.  Instead  of  a 
public  officer  in  an  abusive  department,  whose  province  is  an 
object  to  be  regulated,  he  becomes  a  criminal  who  is  to  be 
punished.  I  do  most  seriously  put  it  to  administration  to  con- 
sider the  wisdom  of  a  timely  reform.  Early  reformations  are 
amicable  arrangements  with  a  friend  in  power ;  late  reforma- 
tions are  terms  imposed  upon  a  conquered  enemy :  early  refor- 
mations are  made  in  cool  blood;  late  reformations  are  made 
under  a  state  of  inflammation.  In  that  state  of  things  the  peo- 
ple behold  in  government  nothing  that  is  respectable.  They  see 
the  abuse,  and  they  will  see  nothing  else.  They  fall  into  the 
temper  of  a  furious  populace  provoked  at  the  disorder  of  a 
house  of  ill-fame ;  they  never  attempt  to  correct  or  regulate ; 
they  go  to  work  by  the  shortest  way  :  they  abate  the  nuisance, 
they  pull  down  the  house. 

This  is  my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  true  interest  of  govern- 
ment. But  as  it  is  the  interest  of  government  that  reformation 
should  be  early,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  people  that  it  should  be 
temperate.  It  is  their  interest,  because  a  temperate  reform  is 
permanent,  and  because  it  has  a  principle  of  growth.  When- 
ever we  improve,  it  is  right  to  leave  room  for  a  further  im- 
provenoent.  It  is  right  to  consider,  to  look  about  us,  to  examine 
the  effect  of  what  we  have  done.  Then  we  can  proceed  with 
confidence,  because  we  can  proceed  with  intelligence.  Whereas 
in  hot  reformations,  in  what  men  more  zealous  than  considerate 
call  niakifig  dear  work,  the  whole  is  generally  so  crude,  so  harsh, 
so  indigested,  mixed  with  so  much  imprudence  and  so  much 
injustice,  so  contrary  to  the  whole  course  of  human  nature  and 
human  institutions,  that  the  very  people  who  are  most  eager 
for  it  are  among  the  first  to  grow  disgusted  at  what  they  have 
done.  Then  some  part  of  the  abdicated  grievance  is  recalled 
from  its  exile  in  order  to  become  a  corrective  of  the  correction. 
Then  the  abuse  assumes  all  the  credit  and  popularity  of  a 
reform.  The  very  idea  of  purity  and  disinterestedness  in 
politics  falls  into  disrepute,  and  is  considered  as  a  vision  of  hot 
and  inexperienced  men  ;  and  thus  disorders  become  incurable, 
not  by  tiie  virulence  of  their  own  quality,  but  by  the  unapt  and 
violent  nature  of  the  remedies.    A  great  part,  therefore,  of  my 
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idea  of  reform  is  meant  to  operate  gradually :  some  benefits 
will  come  at  a  nearer,  some  at  a  more  remote  period.  We  must 
no  more  make  haste  to  be  rich  by  parsimony  than  by  intemper- 
ate acquisition. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  our  duty,  when  we  have  the  desires  of 
the  people  before  us,  to  pursue  them,  not  in  the  spirit  of  literal 
obedience,  which  may  militate  with  their  very  principle, — much 
less  to  treat  them  with  a  peevish  and  contentious  litigation, 
as  if  we  were  adverse  parties  in  a  suit.  It  would,  Sir,  be  most 
dishonourable  for  a  faithful  representative  of  the  Commons- to 
take  advantage  of  any  inartificial  expression  of  the  people's 
wishes,  in  order  to  frustrate  their  attainment  of  what  they 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  expect.  We  are  under  infinite 
obligations  to  our  constituents,  who  have  raised  us  to  so  dis- 
tinguished a  trust,  and  have  imparted  such  a  degree  of  sanctity 
to  common  characters.  We  ought  to  walk  before  them  with 
purity,  plainness,  and  integrity  of  heart, — with  filial  love,  and 
not  with  slavish  fear,  which  is  always  a  low  and  tricking  thing. 
For  my  own  part,  in  what  I  have  meditated  upon  that  subject, 
I  cannot,  indeed,  take  upon  me  to  say  I  have  the  honour  to 
follc/w  the  sense  of  the  people.  The  truth  is,  I  met  it  on  the  way^ 
while  I  was  pursuing  their  interest  according  to  my  own  ideas. 
I  am  happy  beyond  expression  to  find  that  my  intentions  have 
so  far  coincided  with  theirs,  that  I  have  not  had  cause  to  be  in 
the  least  scrupulous  to  sign  their  i)etition,  conceiving  it  to 
express  my  own  opinions,  as  nearly  as  general  terms  can  ex- 
press the  object  of  particular  arrangements. 

I  am  therefore  satisfied  to  act  as  a  fair  mediator  between 
government  and  the  people,  endeavouring  to  form  a  plan  which 
should  have  both  an  early  and  a  temperate  operation,  i  mean, 
that  it  should  be  systematic,  that  it  should  rather  strike  at  the 
first  cause  of  prodigality  and  corrupt  influence  than  attempt  to 
follow  them  in  all  their  effects. 

It  was  to  fulfil  the  first  of  these  objects  (the  proposal*  of  some- 
thing substantial)  that  I  found  myself  obliged,  at  the  outset,  to 
reject  a  plan  proposed  by  an  honourable  and  attentive  member 
of  Parliament,  with  very  good  intentions  on  his  part,  about  a 
year  or  two  ago.  Sir,  the  plan  I  speak  of  was  the  tax  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent  moved  upon  places  and  pensions  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  American  war.  Nothing,  Sir,  could  have  met 
my  ideas  more  than  such  a  tax,  if  it  was  considered  as  a  practi- 
cal satire  on  that  war,  and  as  a  penalty  upon  those  who  led  us 
into  it ;  but  in  any  other  view  it  appeared  to  me  very  liable  to 
objections.  I  considered  the  scheme  as  neither  substantial, 
nor  permanent,  nor  systematical,  nor  likely  to  be  a  corrective 
of  evil  influence.    I  have  always  thought  employments  a  very 
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proi)er  subject  of  regulation,  but  a  very  ill-chosen  subject  for 
a  tax.  An  equal  tax  upon  property  is  reasonable  ;  because  the 
object  is  of  the  same  quality  throughout.  The  species  is  the 
same  ;  it  differs  only  in  its  quantity.  But  a  tax  upon  salaries 
is  totally  of  a  different  nature ;  there  can  be  no  equality,  and 
consequently  no  justice,  in  taxing  them  by  the  hundred  in  the 
gross. 

We  have.  Sir,  on  our  establishment  several  offices  which 
perform  real  service :  we  have  also  places  that  provide  large 
rewards  for  no  service  at  all.  We  have  stations  which  are 
made  for  the  public  decorum,  made  for  preserving  the  grace 
and  majesty  of  a  great  people  :  we  have  likewise  expensive 
formalities,  which  tend  rather  to  the  disgrace  than  the  orna- 
ment of  the  State  and  the  Court.  This,  Sir,  is  the  real  condi- 
tion of  our  establishments.  To  fall  with  the  same  severity  on 
objects  so  perfectly  dissimilar  is  the  very  reverse  of  a  reforma- 
tion,—  I  mean  a  reformation  framed,  as  all  serious  things  ought 
to  be,  in  number,  weight,  and  measure. — Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  two  men  receive  a  salary  of  £800  a-year  each.  In  the  office 
of  one  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  be  done ;  in  the  other,  the 
occupier  is  oppressed  by  its  duties.  Strike  off  twenty-five  per 
cent  from  these  two  offices,  you  take  from  one  man  £200  which 
in  justice  he  ought  to  have,  and  you  give  in  effect  to  the  other 
£600  which  he  ought  not  to  receive.  The  public  robs  the  for- 
mer, and  the  latter  robs  the  public ;  and  this  mode  of  mutual 
robbery  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  office  and  the  public  can 
make  up  their  accounts. 

But  the  balance,  in  settling  the  account  of  this  double  injus- 
tice, is  much  against  the  State.  The  result  is  short.  You  pur- 
chase a  saving  of  two  hundred  pounds  by  a  profusion  of  six. 
Besides,  Sir,  whilst  you  leave  a  supply  of  unsecured  money 
behind,  wholly  at  the  discretion  of  Ministers,  they  make  up  the 
tax  to  such  places  as  they  wish  to  favour,  or  in  such  new  places 
as  they  may  choose  to  create.  Thus  the  civil  list  becomes 
oppressed  with  debt ;  and  the  public  is  obliged  to  repay,  and  to 
repay  with  an  heavy  interest,  what  it  has  taken  by  an  injudi- 
cious tax.  Such  has  been  the  effect  of  the  taxes  hitherto  laid 
on  pensions  and  employments,  and  it  is  no  encouragement  to 
recur  again  to  the  same  expedient. 

In  effect,  such  a  scheme  is  not  calculated  to  produce,  but 
to  prevent  reformation.  It  holds  out  a  shadow  of  present  gain 
to  a  greedy  and  necessitous  public,  to  divert  their  attention 
from  those  abuses  which  in  reality  are  the  great  causes  of 
their  wants.  It  is  a  composition  to  stay  inquiry ;  it  is  a  fino 
paid  by  mismanagement  for  the  renewal  of  its  lease;  what 
is  worse,-  it  is  a  fine  paid  by  industry  and  merit  for  an  in- 
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demnity  to  the  idle  and  the  worthless.  But  I  shall  say  no 
more  upon  this  topic,  because  (whatever  may  be  given  out  to 
the  contrary)  I  know  that  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband 
perfectly  agrees  with  me  in  these  sentiments. 

After  all  that  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  I  am  so  sensible 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  try  every  thing  which  may  contribute  to 

'  the  relief  of  the  nation,  that  I  do  not  attempt  wholly  to  repro- 
bate the  idea  even  of  a  tax.  Whenever,  Sir,  the  incumbrance 
of  useless  office  (which  lies  no  less  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
service  of  the  State  than  upon  its  revenues)  shall  be  removed, 
—  when  the  remaining  offices  shall  be  classed  according  to  the 
just  proportion  of  their  rewards  and  services,  so  as  to  admit 
the  application  of  an  equal  rule  to  their  taxation, —  when  the 
discretionary  power  over  the  civil-list  cash  shall  be  so  regulated 
that  a  minijjter  shall  no  longer  have  the  means  of  repaying  with 
a  private  what  is  taken  by  a  public  hand,— if,  after  all  these 
preliminary  regulations,  it  should  be  thought  that  a  tax  on 
places  is  an  object  worthy  of  the  public  attention,  I  shall  be 
very  ready  to  lend  my  hand  to  a  reduction  of  their  emoluments. 
Having  thus.  Sir,  not  so  much  absolutely  rejected  as  post- 
poned the  plan  of  a  taxation  of  office,  my  next  business  was  to 
find  something  which  might  be  really  substantial  and  effectual. 
I  am  quite  clear  that,  if  we  do  not  go  to  the  very  origin  and  first 
ruling  cause  of  grievances,  we  do  nothing.  What  does  it  signify 
to  turn  abuses  out  of  one  door,  if  we  are  to  let  them  in  at  an- 
other? What  does  it  signify  to  promote  economy  upon  a  meas- 
ure, and  to  suffer  it  to  be  subverted  in  the  principle?  Our 
Ministers  are  far  from  being  wholly  to  blame  for  the  present  ill 
order  which  prevails.  Whilst  institutions  directly  repugnant  to 
good  management  are  suffered  to  remain,  no  effectual  or  lasting 
reform  can  be  introduced. 

I  therefore  thought  it  necessary,  as  ^oon  as  I  conceived 
thoughts  of  submitting  to  you  some  plan  of  reform,  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  this  country, —to  make  a 
sort  of  survey  of  its  jurisdictions,  its  estates,  and  its  establish- 
ments. Something  in  every  one  of  them  seemed  to  me  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  all  economy  in  their  administration,  and  prevent- 
ed every  possibility  of  methodizing  the  system.  But  being,  as 
I  ought  to  be,  doubtful  of  myself,  I  was  resolved  not  to  proceed 
in  an  arbitrary  manner  in  any  particular  which  tended  to  change 
the  settled  state  of  things,  or  in  any  degree  to  affect  the  fortune 
or  situation,  the  interest  or  the  importance,  of  any  individual. 

-By  an  arbitrary  proceeding  I  mean  one  conducted  by  the  pri- 
vate opinions,  tastes,  or  feelings  of  the  man  who  attempts  to 
regulate.  These  private  measures  are  not  standards  of  the  ex- 
chequer, nor  balances  of  the  sanctuary.     General  principles 
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cannot  be  debauched  or  corrupted  by  interest  or  caprice ;  and 
by  those  principles  I  was  resolved  to  work. 

Sir,  before  I  proceed  further,  I  will  lay  these  principles  fairly 
before  you,  that  afterwards  you  may  be  in  a  condition  to  judge 
whether  every  object  of  regulation,  as  I  propose  it,  comes  fairly 
under  its  rule.  This  will  exceedingly  shorten  all  discussion  be- 
tween us,  if  we  are  perfectly  in  earnest  in  establishing  a  system 
of  good  management.  I  therefore  lay  down  to  myself  seven 
fundamental  rules:  they  might,  indeed,  be  reduced  to  two  or 
three  simple  maxims  ;  but  they  would  be  too  general,  and  their 
application  to  the  several  heads  of  the  business  before  us  would 
not  be  so  distinct  and  visible.    I  conceive,  then. 

First,  That  all  jurisdictions  which.fumish  more  matter  of  ex- 
pense, more  temptation  to  oppression,  or  more  means  and 
instruments  of  corrupt  influence,  than  advantage  to'*justice  or 
political  administration,  ought  to  be  abolished. 

Seocyndly,  That  all  public  estates  which  are  more  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  vexing,  overawing,  and  influencing  those 
who  hold  under  them,  and  to  the  expense  of  perception^  and 
management,  than  of  benefit  to  the  revenue,  ought,  upon 
every  principle  both  of  revenue  and  of  freedom,  to*  be  dis- 
posed of. 

Thirdly,  That  all  oflBces  which  bring  more  charge  than  pro- 
portional advantage  to  the  State,  that  all  offices  which  may  be 
engrafted  on  others,  uniting  and  simplifying  their  duties,  ought, 
in  the  first  case,  to  be  taken  away,  and,  in  the  second,  to  be 

consolidated. 

Fourthly,  That  all  such  offices  ought  to  be  abolished  as  ob- 
struct the  prospect  of  the  general  superintendent  of  finance, 
which  destroy  his  sUperintendency,  which  disable  him  from 
foreseeing  and  providing  for  charges  as  they  may  occur,  from 
preventing  expense  in  its  origin,  checking  it  in  its  progress,  or 
securing  its  application  to  its  proper  purposes.  A  minister  un- 
der whom  expenses  can  be  made  without  his  knowledge,  can 
never  say  what  it  is  that  he  can  spend,  or  what  it  is  that  he  can 
save. 

Fifthly,  That  it  is  prox>er  tp  establish  an  invariable  order  in 
all  payments,  which  will  prevent  partiality  which  will  give  pref- 
erence to  services,  not  according  to  the  importunity  of  the  de- 
mandant, but  the  rank  and  order  of  their  utility  or  their  justice. 

Sixthly,  That  it  is  right  to  reduce  every  establishment  and 
every  part  of  an  establishment  (as  nearly  as  possible)  to  cer- 
twnty,  the  life  of  all  order  and  good  management. 

SeventJily,  That  all  subordinate  treasuries,  as  the  nurseries  of 

5  Percq^Hon  is  here  used  in  its  Latin  sense  of  gailtering  or  coUectinff. 
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mismanagement  and  as  naturally  drawing  to  themselves  as 
much  money  as  they  can,  keeping  it  as  long  as  they  can,  and 
accounting  for  it  as  late  as  they  can,  ought  to  be  dissolved. 
They  have  a  tendency  to  perplex  and  distract  the  public  ac- 
counts, and  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  government  even  beyond 
the  extent  of  their  abuse. 

Under  the  authority  and  with  the  guidance  of  these  princi- 
ples I  proceed,— wishing  that  nothing  in  g-ny  establishment 
may  be  changed,  where  I  am  not  able  to  make  a  strong,  direct, 
and  solid  application  of  these  principles,  or  of  some  one  of 
them.  An  economical  constitution  is  a  necessary  basis  for  aa 
economical  administration. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  sovereign  jurisdictions,  I  must  ob- 
serve, Sir,  that  whoever  takes  a  view  of  this  kingdom  in  a  cur- 
sory manner  will  imagine  that  he  beholds  a  solid,  compacted, 
uniform  system  of  monarchy,  in  which  all  inferior  jurisdictions 
are  but  as  rays  diverging  from  one  centre.  But,  on  examining 
it  more  nearly,  you  find  much  eccentricity  and  confusion.  It  is 
not  a  monarchy  in  strictness.  But,  as  in  the  Saxon  times  this 
country  was  an  heptarchy,  it  is  now  a  strange  sort  of  pentarchy. 
It  is  divided  into  five  several  distinct  prmcipalities,  besides  tbo 
supreme.  There  is,  indeed,  this  difference  from  the  Saxoii 
times,  —  that,  as  in  the  itinerant  exhibitions  of  the  stage,  for 
want  of  a  complete  company,  they  are  obliged  to  throw  a  vari- 
ety of  parts  on  their  chief  performer,  so  our  sovereign  conde- 
scends himself  to  act  not  only  the  principal,  but  all  the  subor- 
dinate parts  in  the  play.  He  condescends  to  dissipate  tlie  royal 
character,  and  to  trifle  with  those  light,  subordinate,  lacquered^ 
sceptres  in  those  hands  that  sustain  the  ball  representing  the 
world,  or  which  wield  the  trident  that  commands  the  ocean. 
Cross  a  brook,  and  you  lose  the  King  of  England ;  but  you  have 
some  comfort  in  coming  again  under  his  Majesty,  though 
"shorn  of  his  beams,"  and  no  more  than  Prince  of  Wales.  Go 
to  the  north,  and  you  find  him  dwindled  to  a  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter ;  turn  to  the  west  of  that  north,  and  he  pops  upon  you  in 
the  humble  character  of  Earl  of  Chester.  Travel  a  few  miles 
on,  the  Earl  of  Chester  disappears,  and  the  King  surprises  you 
again  as  Count  Palatine  of  Lancaster.  If  you  travel  beyond 
Mount  Edgecombe,  you  find  him  once  more  in  his  incognito, 
and  he  is  Duke  of  Cornwall.  So  that,  quite  fatigued  and  sati- 
ated with  this  dull  variety,  you  are  infinitely  refreshed  when 
you  return  to  the  sphere  of  his  proper  splendour,  and  behold 
your  amiable  sovereign  in  his  true,  simple,  undisguised,  native 
character  of  Majesty. 

6   That  is,  vctrniahed;  lacquer  being  a  sort  of  yellowish  yamish. 
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In  every  one  of  these  five  principalities,  duchies,  palatinates, 
there  is  a  regular  establishment  of  considerable  expense  and 
most  domineering  influence.  As  his  Majesty  submits  to  appear 
in  this  state  of  subordination  to  himself,  his  loyal  peers  and 
faithful  commons  attend  his  royal  transformations,  and  are  not 
so  nice  as  to  refuse  to  nibble  at  those  crumbs  of  emoluments 
which  console  their  petty  metamorphoses.  Thus  every  one  of 
those  principalities  has  the  apparatus  of  a  kingdom  for  the  juris- 
diction over  a  few  private  estates,  and  the  formality  and  charge 
of  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain  for  collecting  the  rents  of  a 
country  squire.  Cornwall  is  the  best  of  them  ;  but  when  you 
compare  the  charge  with  the  receipt,  you  will  find  that  it  fur- 
nishes no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  Duchy  and 
CJounty  Palatine  of  Lancaster  do  not  yield,  as  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  on  an  average  of  twenty  years,  four  thousand  pounds 
a-year  clear  to  the  crown.  As  to  Wales,  and  the  County  Pala- 
tine of  Chester,  I  have  my  doubts  whether  their  pro4uctive 
exchequer  yields  any  returns  at  all.  Yet  one  may  say,  that 
this  revenue  is  more  faithfully  applied  to  its  purposes  than  any 
of  the  rest ;  as  it  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  multiplying 
offices  and  extending  influence. 

An  attempt  was  lately  made  to  improve  this  branch  of  local 
influence,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  fund  of  general  corruption. 
I  have  on  the  seat  behind  me  the  constitution  of  Mr.  John  Pro- 
bert,  a  knight-errant  dubbed  by  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
riband,  and  sent  to  search  for  revenues  and  adventures  upon 
the  mountains  of  Wales.  The  commission  is  remarkable,  and 
the  event  not  less  so.  The  commission  sets  forth  that,  "upon 
a  report  of  the  deptUy-auditor**  (for  there  is  a  deputy-auditor) 
"of  the  Principality  of  Wales,  it  appeared  that  his  Majesty's 
land  revenues  in  the  said  principality  are  (jreatly  diminished" ; — 
and  "that,  upon  a  report  oi  the  surveyor-general  of  his  Majesty's 
land  revenues,  upon  a  memorial  of  the  auditor  of  his  Majesty's 
revenues,  within  the  said  principality,  his  mines  and  forests 
bave  produced  very  little  profit  eitJier  to  the  public  revenue  or  to 
Mividuuls;" — and  therefore  they  appoint  Mr.  Probert,  with  a 
pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year  from  the  said  princi-  ♦ 
pality,  to  try  whether  he  can  make  any  thing  more  of  that  very 
Uttle  which  is  stated  to  be  so  greatly  diminished.  **A  beggarly 
(Kuxunt  cf  empty  boxes! "  And  yet,  Sir,  you  will  remark,  that 
tliis  diminution  from  littleness  (which  serves  only  to  prove  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  matter)  was  not  for  want  of  the  tender 
and  officious  care  (as  we  see)  of  surveyors-general  and  surveyors- 
particular,  of  auditors  and  deputy-auditors, —  not  for  want  of 
memorials,  and  remonstrances,  and  reports,  and  commissions, 
and  constitutions,  and  inquisitions,  and  pensions. 
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Probert,  thus  armed,  and  accoutred,— and  paid,— -proceeded 
on  his  adventure ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  arrived  on  the  confines 
of  "Wales  than  all  Wales  was  in  arms  to  meet  him.  That  nation 
is  brave  and  full  of  spirit.  Since  the  invasion  of  King  Edward, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  bards,  there  never  was  such  a  tumult 
and  alarm  and  uproar  through  the  region  of  Prestatyn.  Snow- 
don  shook  to  its  base  ;  Cader-Idris  was  loosened  from  its  foun- 
dations. The  fury  of  litigious  war  blew  her  horn  on  the  moun- 
tains. The  rocks  poured  down  their  goatherds,  and  the  deep 
caverns  vomited  out  their  miners.  Every  thing  above  ground 
and  every  thing  under  ground  was  in  arms. 

In  short.  Sir,  to  alight  from  my  Welsh  Pegasus,  and  to  come 
to  level  ground,  the  Preux  Chevalier  Probert  went  to  look  for 
revenue,  like  his  masters  upon  other  occasions,  and,  like  his 
masters,  he  found  rebellion.  But  we  were  grown  cautious  by 
^experience.  A  civil  war  of  paper  might  end  in  a  more  serious 
war;  for  now  remonstrance  met  remonstrance,  and  memorial 
was  opposed  to  memorial.  The  wise  Britons  thought  it  more 
reasonable  that  the  poor,  wasted,  decrepit  revenue  of  the 
principality  should  die  a  natural  than  a  violent  death.  In 
truth,  Sir,  the  attempt  was  no  less  an  affront  upon  the  under- 
standing of  that  respectable  people  than  it  was  an  attack  on 
their  property.  They  chose  rather  that  their  ancient,  moss- 
grown  castles  should  moulder  into  decay,  under  the  silent 
touches  of  time,  and  the  slow  formality  of  an  oblivious  and 
drowsy  exchequer,  than  that  they  should  be  battered  down  all 
at  once  by  the  lively  efforts  of  a  pensioned  engineer.  As  it  is 
tlie  foitune  of  the  noble  lord  to  whom  the  auspices  of  this 
campaign  belonged  frequently  to  provoke  resistance,  so  it  is  his 
rule  and  nature  to  yield  to  that  resistance  on  all  cases  what- 
soever, lie  was  true  to  himself  on  this  occasion.  He  submitted 
with  spirit  to  the  spirited  remonstrances  of  the  Welsh.  Mr. 
Probert  gave  up  his  adventure,  and  keeps  his  pension  ;  and  so 
ends  the  famous  history  of  the  revenue  adventures  of  the  bold 
Baron  North  and  the  good  Knight  Probert  upon  the  mountains 
of  Venodotia. 

•  In  such  a  state  is  the  exchequer  of  Wales  at  present,  that, 
upon  the  report  of  the  Treasury  itself,  its  little  revenue  is 
greatly  diminished ;  and  we  see,  by  the  whole  of  this  strange 
transaction,  that  an  attempt  to  improve  it  produces  resistance, 
the  resistance  produces  submission,  and  the  whole  ends  in 
pension."^ 

7  Here  Lord  North  shook  his  head,  and  told  those  who  sat  near  him  that  Mr, 
Prohert's  pension  was  to  depend  on  his  success.  It  may  be  so.  Mr.  Probert's 
pension  was,  however,  no  essential  part  of  the  question;  nor  did  Mr.  Burke  care 
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It  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of 
i  Lancaster.  To  do  nothing  with  them  is  extinction  ;  to  improve 
them  is  oppression.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  estates  which 
supjMjrt  these  minor  principalities  is  made  up,  not  of  revenues 
and  rents  and  profitable  fines,  but  of  claims,  of  pretensions,  of 
vexations,  of  litigations.  They  are  exchequers  of  unfrequent 
receipt  and  constant  charge. ;  a  system  of  finances  not  fit  for  an 
economist  who  would  be  rich,  not  fit  for  a  prince  who  would 
govern  his  subjects  with  equity  and  justice.  " 

It  is  not  only  between  prince  and  subject  that  these  mock 
jurisdictions  and  mimic  revenues  produce  great  mischief.  They 
excite  among  the  i)eople  a  spirit  of  informing  and  delating,  a 
spirit  of  supplanting  and  undermining  one  another :  so  that 
many,  in  such  circumstances,  conceive  it  advantageous  to  them 
rather  to  continue  subject  to  vexation  themselves  than  to  give 
up  the  means  and  chance  of  vexing  others.  It  is  exceedingly 
common  for  men  to  contract  their  love  to  their  country  into  an 
attachment  to  its  petty  subdivisions ;  and  they  sometimes  even 
cling  to  their  provincial  abuses,  as  if  they  were  franchises  and 
local  privileges.  Accordingly,  in  places  where  there  is  much 
of  this  kind  of  estate,  persons  will  be  always  found  who  would 
rather  trust  to  their  talents  in  recommending  themselves  to 
power  for  the  renewal  of  their  interests,  than  to  encumber 
their  purses,  though  never  so  lightly,  in  order  to  transmit 
independence  to  their  posterity.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  that  the 
desire  of  securing  property  is  universal  among  mankind.  Gam- 
ing is  a  principle  inherent  in  human  nature.  It  belofigs  to  us 
all.  I  would  therefore  break  those  tables ;  I  would  furnish  no 
evil  occupation  for  that  spirit.  I  would  make  every  man  look 
everywhere,  except  to  the  intrigue  of  a  Court,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  circumstances  or  the  security  of  his  fortune.  I 
have  in  my  eye  a  very  strong  case  in  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
(which  lately  occupied  Westminster  Hall  and  the  House  of 
Lords)  as  my  voucher  for  many  of  these  reflections. 

Por  what  plausible  reason  are  these  principalities  suffered  to 
exist?  When  a  government  is  rendered  complex,  (which  in 
itself  is  no  desirable  thing,)  it  ought  to  be  for  some  political  end 
which  cannot  be  answered  otherwise.  Subdivisions  in  govern- 
ment are  only  admissible  in  favour  of  the  dignity  of  inferior 
l)rinces  and  high  nobility,  or  for  the  support  of  an  aristocratic 
confederacy  under  some  head,  or  for  the  conservation  of  the 
franchises  of  the  people  in  some  privileged  province.    Por  the 

Whether  he  still  possessed  it  or  not.  His  point  was,  to  show  the  ridicule  of 
attempting  an  improvement  of  the  Welsh  revenue  under  its  present  establish- 
Visat^Author^t  Note. 
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two  former  of  these  ends,  such  are  the  subdivisions  in  favour  of 
the  electoral  and  other  princes  in  the  Empire ;  for  the  latter 
of  these  purposes  are  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Imperial  cities 
and  the  Ilanse  towns.  For  the  latter  of  these  ends  are  also  the 
countries  of  the  States  {Pays  d*  Etats)  and  certain  cities  and 
orders  in  France.  These  are  all  regulations  with  an  object^ 
and  some  of  them  with  a  very  good  object.  But  how  are  the 
principles  of  any  of  these  subdivisions  applicable  in  the  case 
before  us  ? 

Do  they  answer  any  purpose  to  the  King  ?  The  Principality 
of  Wales  was  given  by  patent  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince  on 
the  ground  on  which  it  has  since  stood.  Lord  Coke  sagaciously 
observes  upon  it,  "That  in  the  charter  of  creating  the  Black 
Prince  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  there  is  a  great  mystery:  for 
less  than  an  estate  of  inheritance  so  great  sl  prince  could  not 
liave,  and  an  absolute  estate  of  inheritance  in  so  great  a  principality 
as  Wales  (this  principality  being  so  dear  to  him)  he  should  not 
have ;  and  therefore  it  was  made  sibi  et  heredihus  suis  regibua 
AnglicB^^  that  by  his  decease,  or  attaining  to  the  crown,  it  might 
be  extinguished  in  the  crown.*' 

For  the  sake  of  this  foolish  mystery,  of  what  a  great  prince 
could  not  have  less,  and  should  not  have  so  mitch,  of  a  princi- 
pality which  was  too  dear  to  be  given,  and  too  great  to  be  kept> 
— and  for  no  other  cause  that  ever  I  could  find, — this  form  and 
shadow  of  a  principality,  without  any  substance,  has  been 
maintained.  That  you  may  judge  in  this  instance  (and  it  serves 
for  the  iftst)  of  the  difference  between  a  great  and  a  little  econ- 
omy, you  will  please  to  recollect.  Sir,  that  Wales  may  be  about 
the  tenth  part  of  England  in  size  and  population,  and  certainly 
not  a  hundredth  part  in  opulence.  Twelve  judges  perform  the 
whole  of  the  business,  both  of  the  stationary  and  the  itinerant 
justice  of  this  kingdom ;  but  for  Wales  there  are  eight  judges. 
There  is  in  Wales  an  exchequer,  as  well  as  in  all  the  duchies, 
according  to  the  very  best  and  most  authentic  absurdity  of 
form.  There  are  iri  all  of  them  a  hundred  more  difficult  trifles 
and  laborious  fooleries,  which  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to 
keep  alive  corrupt  hope  and  servile  dependence. 

These  principalities  are  so  far  from  contributing  to  the  ease 
of  the  King,  to  his  wealth  or  his  dignity,  that  they  render  botli 
his  supreme  and  his  subordinate  authority  perfectly  ridiculous. 
It  was  but  the  other  day,  that  that  pert,  factious  fellow,  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  presumed  to  fly  in  the  face  of  his  liege 
lord,  our  gracious  sovereign,  and,  associating  with  a  parcel  of 
lawyers  as  factious  as  himself,  to  the  destruction  of  all  law  and 

8   That  is,  **  to  himself  and  his  heirs  as  Kings  of  England.** 
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order,  and  in  committees  leciding  directly  to  rebellion,  presumed  to 
go  to  law  with  the  King.  The  object  is  neither  your  business 
nor  mine.  Which  of  the  parties  got  the  better  I  really  forget. 
I  think  it  was  (as  it  ought  to  be)  the  King.  The  material  i)oint 
is,  that  the  suit  cost  about  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  But,  as 
tlie  Duke  of  Lancaster  is  but  a  sort  of  Buke  Humphrey,^  and 
not  worth  a  groat,  our  sovereign  was  obliged  to  pay  the  costs  of 
both.  Indeed,  this  art  of  converting  a  great  monarch  into  a 
little  prince,  this  royal  masquerading,  is  a  very  dangerous  and 
expensive  amusement,  and  one  of  the  King's  menus  plaisirs,^ 
which  ought  to  be  reformed.  This  duchy,  which  is  not  worth 
four  thousand  pounds  a-year  at  best  to  revenue,  is  worth  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  to  influence. 

The  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancas- 
ter answered,  I  admit,  some  purpose  in  their  original  creation. 
They  tended  to  make  a  subject  imitate  a  prince.  When  Henry 
the  Fourth  from  that  stair  ascended  the  throne,  high-minded 
as  he  was,  he  was  not  willing  to  kick  away  the  ladder.  To 
prevent  that  principality  from  being  extinguished  in  the  crown, 
he  severed  it  by  Act  of  Parliament.  He  had  a  motive,  such  as 
it  was :  he  thought  his  title  to  the  crown  unsound,  and  his 
possession  insecure.^  He  therefore  managed  a  retreat  in  his 
duchy,  which  Lord  Coke  calls  (I  do  not  know  why)  **par  multis 
rcgnis.''  ^  He  flattered  himself  that  it  was  practicable  to  make 
a  projecting  point  half  way  down,  to  break  his  fall  from  the 
precipice  of  royalty ;  as  if  it  were  possible  for  one  who  had  lost 

9  Duke  Humpkrep  appears  to  be  an  old  cant  term  for  a  high-titled  nonentity ; 
und  Dining  toith  Duke  Humphrey  was  long  a  common  phrase,  used  of  one  so 
naked  of  cash,  that  he  had  to  make  his  dinner  on  air.  Nares  accounts  for  it  as 
follows :  "  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  though  really  buried  at  St.  Alban's, 
iras  supposed  to  have  a  monument  in  old  St.  Paul's,  flrom  which  one  part  of  the 
church  was  termed  Duke  Bumphrei/'s  Walk.  In  this,  as  the  chui-ch  was  then  a 
place  of  the  most  public  resort,  they  who  had  no  means  of  procuring  a  dinner 
frequently  loitered  about,  probably  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  an  invitation,  but 
under  pretence  of  looking  at  the  monuments.** 

1  One  of  the  King's  little  pleasures. 

2  Henry  the  Fourth,  known  in  history  as  Bolingbroke,  so  called  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  held  the  crown,  not  by  succession,  but  by  usurpation,  he  hav> 
iog  violently  seized  it  from  his  cousin,  Richard  the  Second.  His  father,  John, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  the  third  son  of  Edward  the  Third;  and,  on  the  failure 
or  exclusion  of  Richard,  the  crown,  according  to  the  strict  rule  of  succession, 
should  have  devolved  to  the  heirs  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  second  son 
of  Edward  the  Third.  Thege  heirs  were  then  mere  children,  and  their  family 
name  was  Mortimer,  the  only  child  left  by  Lionel  being  a  daughter.  As  Henry 
knew  his  tenure  of  the  crown  to  be  a  usurpation,  he  was  naturally  distru6tl\il 
of  his  title,  and  so  was  the  more  tenacious  of  the  dukedom  of  Lancaster,  which 
was  his  by  inheritance. 

3  That  is,  equal  or  equivalent  to  many  kingdoms.  As  Burke  did  not  know 
flie  reason  of  Uord  Coke*8  language,  I  do  not  blush  to  own  the  same  ignorance. 
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a  kingdom  to  keep  any  thing  else.  However,  it  is  evident  that 
he  thought  so.  When  Henry  the  Fifth  united,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  estates  of  his  mother  to  the  duchy,  he  had  the 
same  predilection  with  his  father  to  the  root  of  his  family 
honours,  and  the  same  policy  in  enlarging  the  sphere  of  a  possi- 
ble retreat  from  the  slippery  royalty  of  the  two  great  crowns  he 
held.*  All  this  was  changed  by  Edward  the  Fourth.  He  had 
no  such  family  partialities,  and  his  policy  was  the  reverse  of 
that  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Henry  the  Fifth.  He  accord- 
ingly again  united  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  to  the  crown.  But 
when  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  chose  to  consider  himself  as  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  came  to  the  throne,  he  brought  with 
him  the  old  pretensions  and  the  old  politics  of  that  House.^  A 
new  Act  of  Parliament,  a  second  time,  dissevered  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  from  the  crown ;  and  in  that  line  things  continued 
until  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy,  when  principalities  and 
powers  fell  along  with  the  throne.  The  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
must  have  been  extinguished,  if  Cromwell,  who  began  to 
form  ideas  of  aggrandizing  his  House  and  raising  the  several 
branches  of  it,  had  not  caused  the  duchy  to  be  again  separated 
from  the  commonwealth,  by  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  thosa 
times. 

What  partiality,  what  objects  of  the  politics  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster,  or  of  Cromwell,  has  his  present  Majesty,  or  his 
Majesty's  family?  What  power  have  they  within  any  of  these 
principalities,  which  they  have  not  within  their  kingdom  ?  In 
what  manner  is  the  dignity  of  the  nobility  concerned  in  these 
principalities  ?  What  rights  have  the  subject  there,  which  they 
have  not  at  least  equally  in  every  other  part  of  the  nation? 
These  distinctions  exist  for  no  good  end  to  the  King,  to  the  no- 
bility, or  to  the  people.  They  ought  not  to  exist  at  all.  If  the 
Crown  (contrary  to  its  nature,  but  most  conformably  to  the 
whole  tenour  of  the  advice  that  has  been  lately  given)  should 
so  far  forget  its  dignity  as  to  contend  that  these  jurisdictions 
and  revenues  are  estates  of  private  property,  I  am  rather  for 

4  The  two  great  crowns  held  by  Henry  the  Fifth  were  those  of  England  and 
France,  he  having  won  the  latter  by  conquest. — !£ldward  the  Fourth  was  de- 
scended from  Edmund,  Duke  of  York,  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  the  Third. 
But  his  grandfather  had  married  the  heir  of  Lionel,  and  so  his  father  claimed 
the  crown  in  right  of  his  mother. 

5  John,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  mentioned  in  note  2  above,  had  two  families 
of  children,  one  by  his  lawftil  wife,  the  other  by  Catharine  Swynford.  The  lat- 
ter took  the  name  of  Beaufort,  from  the  place  of  their  birth,  which  was  Beaufort 
Castle,  in  Franco,  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  John  mamcd  the  mother  of 
these  children,  and  the  children  wei-e  legitimated  by  Act  of  Parliament.  A 
daughter  of  the  Beaufort  branch  was  married  to  Owen  Tudor,  and  hence  be- 
came the  mother  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 
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acting  as  if  that  groundless  claim  were  of  some  weight  than  for 
giving  up  that  essential  part  of  the  reform.  I  would  value  the 
clear  income,  and  give  a  clear  annuity  to  the  Crown,  taken  on 
the  medium  produce  for  twenty  years. 

If  the  Crown  has  any  favourite  name  or  title,  if  the  subject 
lias  any  matter  of  local  acconmiodation  within  any  of  these 
jurisdictions,  it  is  meant  to  preserve  them, — and  to  improve 
them,  if  any  improvement  can  be  suggested.  As  to  the  Crown 
reversions  or  titles  upon  the  property  of  the  people  there,  it  is 
proposed  to  convert  them  from  a  snare  to  their  independence 
into  a  relief  from  their  burdens.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  unite 
all  the  five  principalities  to  the  Crown,  and  to  its  ordinary  ju- 
risdiction,— to  abolish  all  those  offices  that  produce  an  useless 
and  chargeable  separation  from  the  body  of  the  people,— to 
compensate  those  who  do  not  hold  their  offices  (if  any  such 
there  are)  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,— to  extinguish  vexa- 
tious titles  by  an  Act  of  short  limitation,^ — to  sell  those  unprof- 
itable estates  which  support  useless  jurisdictions, — and  to  turn 
the  tenant-right  into  a  fee,"'  on  such  moderate  terms  as  will  be 
better  for  the  State  than  its  present  right,  and  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  rational  tenant  to  refuse. 

As  to  the  duchies,  their  judicial  economy  may  be  provided 
for  without  charge.  They  have  only  to  fall  of  course  into  the 
common  county  administration.  A  commission  more  or  less, 
made  or  omitted,  settles  the  matter  fully.  As  to  Wales,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  add  a  judge  to  the  several  courts  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall ;  and  it  has  been  considered  as  an  improvement  in 
itsell  For  my  part,  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak  upon  it  with 
clearness  or  with  decision;  but  certainly  this  arrangement 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  Wales.  My  original  thought 
was,  to  suppress  five  of  the  eight  judges ;  and  to  leave  the 
chief-justice  of  Chester,  with  the  two  senior  judges ;  and,  to 
faciUtate  the  business,  to  throw  the  twelve  counties  into  six 
districts,  holding  the  sessions  alternately  in  the  counties  of 
which  each  district  shall  be  composed.  But  on  this  I  shall  be 
more  clear  when  I  come  to  the  particular  bill. 

Sir,  the  House  will  now  see,  whether,  in  praying  for  judgment 
against  the  minor  principalities,  I  do  not  act  in  conformity  to 
the  laws  that  I  had  laid  to  myself ;  of  getting  rid  of  every  juris- 

6  An  Act  of  limitation  is  a  statute  limiting  a  given  claim  or  tenure  to  a  cer« 
tain  specified  time ;  so  that  it  sliall  cease,  say,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  or  on 
the  death  of  the  present  occupant. 

7  Tenure  in/ee,  or  tenure  in/ee-^imple,  is  the  strongest  tenure  known  to  Eng. 
^b  law :  it  involves  an  entire  and  exclusive  right  to  the  thing  held.  A  tenant^ 
fight  differs  Arom  this  in  being  a  sort  of  2ea«e-Ao2<2,  as  a  tenure  for  life  or  for  a 
XiTen  term  of  years. 
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diction  more  subservient  to  oppression  and  expense  than  to  any 
end  of  justice  or  honest  policy ;  of  abolishing  offices  more  ex- 
X)ensive  than  useful ;  of  combining  duties  improperly  separated  ; 
of  changing  revenues  more  vexatious  than  productive  into 
ready  money ;  of  suppressing  offices  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
economy ;  and  of  cutting  off  lurking  subordinate  treasuries. 
Dispute  the  rules,  controvert  the  application,  or  give  your 
hands  to  this  salutary  measure. 

Most  of  the  same  rules  will  be  found  applicable  to  my  second 
object, — the  landed  estate  of  the  Crown.  A  landed  estate  is  cer- 
tainly the  very  worst  which  the  Crown  can  possess.  All  minute 
and  dispersed  possessions,  possessions  that  are  often  of  indeter- 
minate value,  and  which  require  a  continued  persong-l  attend- 
ance, are  of  a  nature  more  proper  for  private  management  than 
public  administration.  They  are  fitter  for  the  care  of  a  frugal 
land-steward  than  of  an  office  in  the  State.  Whatever  they 
may  possibly  have  been  in  other  times  or  in  other  countries, 
they  are  not  of  magnitude  enough  with  us  to  occupy  a  public 
department,  nor  to  provide  for  a  public  object.  They  are 
already  given  up  to  Parliament,  and  the  gift  is  not  of  great 
value.  Common  prudence  dictates,  even  in  the  management  of 
private  affairs,  that  all  dispersed  and  chargeable  estates  should 
be  sacrificed  to  the  relief  of  estates  more  compact  and  better 
circumstanced. 

If  it  be  objected  that  these  lands  at  present  would  sell  at  a 
low  market,  this  is  answered  by  showing  that  money  is  at  a 
high  price.  The  one  balances  the  other.  Lands  sell  at  the 
current  rate ;  and  nothing  can  sell  for  more.  But,  be  the  price 
what  it  may,  a  great  object  is  always  answered,  whenever  any 
property  is  transferred  from  hands  that  are  not  fit  for  that 
property  to  those  that  are.  The  buyer  and  seller  must  mutu- 
ally profit  by  such  a  bargain ;  and,  what  rarely  happens  in  mat- 
ters of  revenue,  the  relief  of  the  subject  will  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  profit  of  the  Exchequer. 

As  to  the  forest  lands,  in  which  the  Crown  has  (where  they  are 
not  granted  or  prescriptively  held)  the  dominion  of  the  soil,  and 
the  vert^  and'venisoTi,  that  is  to  say,  the  timber  and  the  game, 
and  in  which  the  people  have  a  variety  of  rights  in  common,  of 
herbage,  and  other  commons,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
several  forests, — I  propose  to  have  those  rights  of  the  Crown 
valued  as  manorial  rights  ^  are  valued  on  an  inclosure,  and  a 

8  Vert  is  from  the  Latin  virerey  to  bo  grcea.  In  English  Forest  Law,  it  in- 
cludes every  thing  that  grows  and  bears  a  green  leaf  within  the  forest. 

9  Manoi-ial  rights  are  rights  vested  in  a  lord  or  lady  of  a  manor;  that  is,  tlio 
right  which  such  lord  or  lady  has  to  a  certain  specified  share  of  tlie  produce,  or 
to  certain  stipulated  ser\'iccs,  from  the  occupant  of  an  estate,  whoso  tcuuro 
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defined  portion  of  land  to  be  given  for  them,  which  land  is  to 
be  sold  for  the  public  benefit. 

As  to  the  timber,  I  propose  a  survey  of  the  whole.  "What  is 
useless  for  the  naval  purposes  of  the  kingdom  I  would  condemn 
and  dispose  of  for  the  security  of  what  may  be  useful,  and 
inclose  such  other  parts  as  may  be  most  fit  to  furnish  a  perpet- 
ual supply,  —  wholly  extinguishing,  for  a  very  obvious  reason, 
all  right  of  venison  in  those  parts. 

The  forest  rights  which  extend  over  the  lands  and  possessions 
of  others,  being  of  no  profit  to  the  Crown,  and  a  grievance,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  to  the  subject, — these  I  propose  to  extinguish 
without  charge  to  the  proprietors.  The  several  commons  ^  are 
to  be  allotted  and  compensated  for,  upon  ideas  which  I  shall 
hereafter  explain.  They  are  nearly  the  same  with  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  you  have  acted  in  private  inclosures.  1  shall 
never  quit  precedents,  where  I  find  them  applicable.  For  those 
regulations  and  compensations,  and  for  every  other  part  of  the 
detail,  you  will  be  so  indulgent  as  to  give  me  credit  for  the 
present. 

The  revenue  to  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  forest  lands 
and  rights  will  not  be  so  considerable,  I  believe,  as  many  people 
have  imagined ;  and  I  conceive  it  would  be  unwise  to  screw  it 
up  to  the  utmost,  or  even  to  suffer  bidders  to  enhance,  accord- 
ing to  their  eagerness,  the  purchase  of  objects  wherein  the 
expense  of  that  purchase  may  weaken  the  capital  to  be  em- 
ployed in  their  cultivation.  This,  I  am  well  aware,  might  give 
room  for  partiality  in  the  disposal.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be 
the  lesser  evil  of  the  two.  But  I  really  conceive  that  a  rule  of 
fair  preference  might  be  established,  which  would  take  away 
all  sort  of  unjust  and  corrupt  partiality.  The  principal  revenue 
which  I  propose  to  draw  from  these  uncultivated  wastes  is  to 
spring  from  the  improvement  and  population  of  the  kingdom, — 
which  never  can  happen  without  producing  an  improvement 
more  advantageous  to  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  than  the  rents 
of  the  best  landed  estate  which  it  can  hold.  I  believe.  Sir,  it 
will  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  in  this  sale  I  natu- 
rally except  all  the  houses,  gardens,  and  parks  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  and  such  one  forest  as  shall  be  chosen  by  his  Majesty 
as  best  accommodated  to  his  pleasures. 

By  means  of  this  part  of  the  reform  will  fall  the  expensive 

is  otherwise  en  tiro  and  absolute.    So  in  cases  of  lands  held  in  fee<simple  by 
the  tenants,  but  subject  to  perpetual  rent. 

1  Commons,  as  the  word  is  here  used,  are  pieces  of  land  enjoyed  in  common 
by  the  people  of  a  given  neighbourhood ;  and  the  meaning  is,  that  the  rights  of 
Bttch  people  shaU  be  bought  out,  and  the  lands  allotted  to  individuals  in  exclu- 
aive  possession. 
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office  of  surveyor-genercUf  with  all  the  influence  that  attends  it. 
By  this  will  fall  two  chief-justices  in  Eyre,^  with  all  their  train  of 
dependants.  You  need  be  under  no  apprehension,  Sir,  that 
your  office  is  to  be  touched  in  its  emoluments.  They  are  yours 
by  law  ;  and  they  are  but  a  moderate  part  of  the  compensation 
which  is  given  to  you  for  the  ability  with  which  you  execute  an 
office  of  quite  another  sort  of  importance:  it  is  far  from  over- 
paying your  diligence,  or  more  than  sufficient  for  sustaining  the 
high  rank  you  stand  in  as  the  first  gentleman  of  England.^  As 
to  the  duties  of  your  chief-justiceship,  they  are  very  different 
from  those  for  which  you  have  received  the  office.  Your 
dignity  is  too  high  for  a  jurisdiction  over  wild  beasts,  and  your 
learning  and  talents  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  as  chief-justice 
of  a  desert.  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  myself,  that  you.  Sir, 
should  be  stuck  up  as  a  useless  piece  of  antiquity. 

I  have  now  disposed  of  the  unprofitable  landed  estates  of  the 
Crown,  and  thrown  them  into  the  mass  of  private  property ;  by 
which  they  will  come,  through  the  course  of  circulation,  and 
through  the  political  secretions  of  the  State,  into  our  better- 
understood  and  better-ordered  revenues. 

1  come  next  to  the  great  supreme  body  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment itself.  I  approach  it  with  that  awe  and  reverence  with 
which  a  young  physician  approaches  to  the  cure  of  the  disor- 
ders of  his  parent.  Disorders,  Sir,  and  infirmities,  there  are, 
—  such  disorders,  that  all  attempts  towards  method,  prudence, 
and  frugality  will  be  perfectly  vain,  whilst  a  system  of  confu- 
sion remains,  which  is  not  only  alien,  but  adverse  to  all  econ- 
omy ;  a  system  which  is  not  only  prodigal  in  its  very  essence, 
but  causes  every  thing  else  which  belongs  to  it  to  be  prodi- 
gally conducted. 

It  is  impossible,  Sir,  for  any  person  to  be  an  economist,  where 
no  order  in  payments  is  established ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  be  an  economist,  who  is  not  able  to  take  a  comparative  view 
of  his  means  and  of  his  expenses  for  the  year  which  lies  before 
him ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  an  economist,  under 
whom  various  officers  in  their  several  departments  may  spend 
— even  just  what  they  please, — and  often  with  an  emulation  of 
expense,  as  contributing  to  the  importance,  if  not  profit,  of  their 
several  departments.    Thus  much  is  certain, — that  neither  the 

2  Eyre  is  from  the  old  French  erre^  journey,  or  march.  A  justice  in  Eyre  is, 
properly,  an  itinerant  judge;  that  is,  one  who  travels  a  circuit,  to  hold  courts  in 
different  counties.  What  follows  infers  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is,  ex  officio^  a  chief-justice  in  Eyre,  and  that  he  has  cei*tain  emoluments  or 
perquisites  as  such,  though  the  office  is  in  his  case  mei-ely  nominal. 

8  By  a  traditionary  opinion  or  maxim,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is,  ipso  facto,  **  the  fii'st  gentleman  of  England." 
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present  nor  any  other  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  ever  been 
able  to  take  a  survey,  or  to  make  even  a  tolerable  guess,  of  the 
expenses  of  government  for  any  one  year,  so  as  to  enable  him 
with  the  least  degree  of  certainty,  or  even  probability,  to  bring 
his  alEairs  within  compass.  Whatever  scheme  may  be  formed 
upon  them  must  be  made  on  a  calculation  of  chances.  As  things 
are  circumstanced,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  cannot  make 
an  estimate.  I  am  sure  I  serve  the  King,  and  I  am  sure  I  assist 
administration,  by  putting  economy  at  least  in  their  power. 
"We  must  admit  dass  services;  we  must  (as  far  as  their  nature 
admits)  appropriate  funds ;  or  every  thing,  however  reformed, 
will  fall  again  into  the  old  confusion. 

Coming  upon  this  ground  of  the  civil  list,*  the  first  thing  in 
dignity  and  charge  that  attracts  our  notice  is  the  royal  house- 
hold.  This  establishment^  in  my  opinion,  is  exceedingly  abus- 
ive in  its  constitution.  It  is  formed  upon  manners  and  customs 
that  have  long  since  expired.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  formed, 
in  many  respects,  upon  feudal  principles.  In  the  feudal  times 
it  was  not  uncommon,  even  among  subjects,  for,  the  lowest 
offices  to  be  held  by  considerable  persons, — persons  as  unfit  by 
their  incapacity  as  improper  from  their  rank  to  occupy  such 
employments.  They  were  held  by  patent,  sometimes  for  life, 
and  sometimes  by  inheritance.  If  my  memory  does  not  deceive 
me,  a  person  of  no  slight  consideration  held  the  office  of  patent 
hereditary  cook  to  an  Earl  of  Warwick  :  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
soups,  I  fear,  were  not  the  better  for  the  dignity  of  his  kitchen. 
I  think  it  was  an  Earl  of  Gloucester  who  officiated  as  steward  of 
the  household  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Instances  of 
the  same  kind  may  in  some  degree  be  found  in  the  Korthum- 

4   Tbe  phrase  civil  list  occurs  Arequently  in  this  speech.    It  means  the  office, 
holders  of  the  civil  service  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  military  and  na- 
val.   The  custom  of  Parliament  at  that  time  was  not  to  make  specific  appropri- 
ations for  the  several  parts  and  persons  of  this  service,  strictly  limiting  the  ex- 
penses to  the  sums  appropriated,  but  to  vote  a  sum  in  the  gross,  leaving  it  to  be 
used  in  payment  of  salaries,  pensions,  &c.,  at  the  discretion  of  Ministers  or  of  the 
Court.    The  result  was,  that  the  sums  thus  voted  were  constantly  exceeded,  the 
excess  accumulated,  and  every  few  years  large  extra  sums  were  required  for 
payment  of  what  were  called  the  King's  debts.    Of  course  the  officers  and  ser- 
vants of  the  King's  household  were  included  in  the  civil  list;  but  this  part  of  the 
service  wad  then  a  huge,  multitudinous  sinecurism,  the  cost  of  which  was  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  a  vast  fhnd  of  cori'uption  under  the  name  of  influence. 
As  members  of  Parliament  get  no  pay  firom  government  on  that  8Coi*e,  there 
were  plenty  of  small  local  constituencies  who  were  glad  to  have  their  members 
paid  from  whatever  source.  ^And  so  a  large  number  of  men,  or  things,  nomi- 
noJ/if  holding  places  iu  the  royal  household,  and  drawing  fat  salaries  as  such, 
were,  by  various  arts,  and  through  what  were  called  pocket  horoughSt  put  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  they  were  always  to  vote  just  as  the  King  or  hia 
flivourites  wished. 
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berland  house-book,  and  other  family  records.  There  was 
some  reason  in  ancient  necessities  for  these  ancient  customs. 
Protection  was  wanted ;  and  the  domestic  tie,  though  not  the 
higliest,  was  the  closest. 

The  King's  household  has  not  only  several  strong  traces  of 
this  feudality f  but  it  is  formed  also  upon  the  principles  of  a  body 
corporate :  it  has  its  own  magistrates,  courts,  and  by-laws. 
This  might  be  necessary  in  the  ancient  times,  in  order  to  have 
a  government  within  itself,  capable  of  regulating  the  vast  and 
often  unruly  multitude  which  composed  and  attended  it.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  ancient  court  called  the  Oreen  Cloth, — 
composed  of  the  marshal,  treasurer,  and  other  great  officers  of 
the  household,  with  certain  clerks.  The  rich  subjects  of  the 
kingdom,  who  had  formerly  the  same  establishments,  (only  on 
a  reduced  scale,)  have  since  altered  their  economy,  and  turned 
the  course  of  their  expense  from  the  maintenance  of  vast 
establishments  within  their  walls  to  the  employment  of  a  great 
variety  of  independent  trades  abroad.  Their  influence  is  less- 
ened ;  but  a.  mode  of  accommodation  and  a  style  of  splendour 
suited  to  the  manners  of  the  times  has  been  increased,  Roy- 
alty itself  has  insensibly  followed,  and  the  royal  household  has 
been  carried  away  by  the  resistless  tide  of  manners,  but  with 
this  very  material  difference, — private  men  have  got  rid  of  the 
establishments  along  with  the  reasons  of  them ;  whereas  the 
royal  household  has  lost  all  that  was  stately  and  venerable  in 
the  antique  mannei's,  without  retrenching  any  thing  of  the 
cumbrous  charge  of  a  Gothic  establishment.  It  is  shrunk  into 
the  polished  littleness  of  modern  elegance  and  personal  accom- 
modation ;  it  has  evaporated  from  the  gross  concrete  into  an 
essence  and  rectified  spirit  of  expense,  where  you  have  tuns  of 
ancient  pomp  in  a  vial  of  modem  luxury. 

But  when  the  reason  of  old  establishments  is  gone,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  preserve  nothing  but  the  burden  of  them.  This  is 
superstitiously  to  embalm  a  carcass  not  worth  an  ounce  of  the 
gums  that  are  used  to  preserve  it.  It  is  to  burn  precious  oils  in 
the  tomb  ;  it  is  to  offer  meat  and  drink  to  the  dead, -r  not  so 
much  an  honour  to  the  deceased  as  a  disgrace  to  the  survivors. 
Our  palaces  are  vast  inhospitable  halls.  There  the  bleak  winds, 
there  "Boreas,  and  Eurus,  and  Caurus,  and  Argestes  loud,*' 
howling  through  the  vacant  lobbies,  and  clattering  the  doors  of 
deseited  guard-rooms,  appal  the  imagination,  and  conjure  up 
the  grim  spectres  of  *departed  tyrants, — the  Saxon,  the  Norman, 
and  the  Dane, — the  stern  Edwards  and  fierce  Henrys, — who 
stalk  from  desolation  to  desolation,  through  the  dreary  vacuity 
and  melancholy  succession  of  chill  and  comfortless  chambers. 
When  this  tumult  subsides,  a  dead  and  still  more  frightful 
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silence  would  reign  in  this  desert,  if  every  now  and  then  the 
tacking  of  hammers  did  not  announce  that  those  constant  at- 
tendants ui)on  all  Courts  in  all  ages,  jobs,  were  still  alive, — for 
whose  sake  alone  it  is  that  any  trace  of  ancient  grandeur  is  suf- 
fered to  remain.  These  palaces  are  a  true  emblem  of  some  gov- 
ernments :  the  inhabitants  are  decayed,  but  the  governors  and 
magistrates  still  flourish.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  Old  Sarum,^ 
where  the  representatives,  more  in  number  than  the  constitu- 
ents, only  serve  to  inform  us  that  this  was  once  a  place  of  trade, 
and  sounding  with  "the  busy  hum  of  men,"  though  now  you 
can  only  trace  the  streets  by  the  colour  of  the  corn,  and  its  sole 
manufaicture  is  in  members  of  Parliament. 

These  old  establishments  were  formed  also  on  a  third  princi- 
ple, still  more  adverse  to  the  living  economy  of  the  age.  They 
were  formed.  Sir,  on  the  principle  of  purveyance  and  receipt  in 
Jdnd.  In  former  days,  when  the  household  was  vast,  and  the 
supply  scanty  and  precarious,  the  royal  purveyors,  sallying 
forth  from  under  the  Gothic  portcullis  to  purchase  provision 
with  power  and  prerogative  instead  of  money,  brought  home 
the  plunder  of  an  hundred  markets,  and  all  that  could  be  seized 
from  a  flying  and  hiding  country,  and  deposited  their  spoil  in 
an  hundred  caverns,  with  each  its  keeper.  There,  every  com- 
modity, received  in  its  rawest  condition,  went  through  all  the 
processes  which  fitted  it  for  use.  This  inconvenient  receipt  pro- 
duced an  economy  suited  only  to  itself.  It  multiplied  offices 
beyond  all  measure, — buttery,  pantry,  and  all  that  rabble  of 
places,  which,  though  profitable  to  the  holders,  and  expensive 
to  the  State,  are  almost  too  mean  to  mention. 

All  this  might  be,  and  I  believe  was,  necessary  at  first ;  for  it 
is  remarkable,  that  purveyance,  after  its  regulation  had  been  •le 
subject  of  a  long  line  of  statutes,  (not  fewer,  I  think,  than 
twenty-six,)  was  wholly  taken  away  by  the  12th  of  Charles  the 
Second ;  yet  in  the  next  year  of  the  same  reign  it  was  found 
necessary  to  revive  it  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  for  the 
sake  of  the  King's  journeys.  This,  Sir,  is  curious,  and  what 
would  hardly  be  expected  in  so  reduced  a  Court  as  that  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  in  so  improved  a  country  as  England 
might  then  be  thought.  But  so  it  was.  In  our  time,  one  well- 
tilled  and  well-covered  stage-coach  requires  more  accommoda- 
tion than  a  royal  progress,  and  every  district,  at  an  hour's 
warning,  can  supply  an  army. 

I  do  not  say,  Sir,  that  all  these  establishments,  whose  princi- 
ple is  gone,  have  been  systematically  kept  up  for  influence 
solely:  neglect  had  its  share.    But  this  I  am  sure  of,— that  a 

5   Sarum  is  an  aocieut  contraction,  or  corruption,  of  Salisbury, 
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consideration  of  influence  has  hindered  any  one  from  attempt- 
ing to  pull  them  down.  For  the  purposes  of  influence,  and  for 
those  purposes  only,  are  retained  half  at  least  of  the  household 
establishments.  Ko  revenue,  no,  not  a  royal  revenue,  can  exist 
under  the  accumulated  charge  of  ancient  establishment,  mod- 
ern luxury,  and  Parliamentary  political  corruption. 

If,  therefore,  we  aim  at  regulating  this  household,  the  ques- 
tion will  be,  whether  we  ought  to  economize  by  detail  or  by 
principle.  The  example  we  have  had  of  the  success  of  an  at- 
tempt to  economize  by  detail,  and  under  establishments  adverse 
to  the  attempt,  may  tend  to  decide  this  question. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  Majesty's  reign.  Lord  Talbot  came  to 
the  administration  of  a  great  department  in  the  household.  I  be- 
lieve no  man  ever  entered  into  his  Majesty's  service,  or  into  the 
service  of  any  prince,  with  a  more  clear  integrity,  or  with  more 
zeal  and  affection  for  the  interest  of  his  master,  and,  I  must 
add,  with  abilities  for  a  still  higher  service.  Economy  was 
then  announced  as  a  maxim  of  the  reign.  This  noble  lord, 
therefore,  made  several  attempts  towards  a  reform.  In  the 
year  1777,  when  the  King's  civil-list  debts  came  last  to  be  paid, 
he  explained  very  fully  the  success  of  his  undertaking.  He 
told  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  had  attempted  to  reduce  the 
charges  of  the  King's  tables  and  his  kitchen.  The  thing.  Sir, 
was  not  below  him.  He  knew  that  there  is  nothing  interesting 
in  the  concerns  of  men  whom  we  love  and  honour,  that  is  be- 
neath our  attention.  "Love,"  says  one  of  our  old  poets,  "es- 
teems no  office  mean," — and  with  still  more  spirit,  "Entire 
affection  scometh  nicer  hands."  Frugality,  Sir,  is  founded  on 
the  principle,  that  all  riches  have  limits.  A  royal  household, 
gr#vn  enormous,  even  in  the  meanest  departments,  may  weaken 
and  perhaps  destroy  all  energy  in  the  highest  offices  of  the 
State.  The  gorging  a  royal  kitchen  may  stint  and  famish  the 
negotiations  of  a  kingdom.  Therefore  the  object  was  worthy  of 
his,  was  worthy  of  any  man's  attention. 

In  consequence  of  this  noble  lord's  resolution,  (as  he  told  the 
other  House,)  he  reduced  several  tables,  and  put  the  persons 
entitled  to  them  upon  board  wages,  much  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion. But,  unluckily,  subsequent  duties  requiring  constant  at- 
tendance, it  was  not  possible  to  prevent  their  being  fed  where 
they  were  employed:  and  thus  this  first  step  towards  economy 
doubled  the  expense. 

There  was  another  disaster  far  more  doleful  than  this.  I 
shall  state  it,  as  the  cause  of  that  misfortune  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  almost  all  our  prodigality.  Lord  Talbot  attempted  to  reform 
the  kitchen ;  but  such,  as  he  well  observed,  is  the  consequence 
of  having  duty  done  by  one  person  whilst  another  enjoys  the 
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emoluments,  that  he  found  himself  frustrated  in  all  his  designs. 
On  that  rock  his  whole  adventure  split,  his  whole  scheme  of 
economy  was  dashed  to  pieces.  His  department  became  more 
expensive  than  ever;  the  civil-list  debt  accumulated.  Why? 
It  was  truly  from  a  cause  which,  though  i>erfectly  adequate  to 
the  effect,  one  would  not  have  instantly  guessed.  It  was  be- 
cause the  turnspit^  in  the  King's  kitchen  was  a  member  ofBarUa- 
menti  The  King's  domestic  servants  were  all  undone,  his 
tradesmen  remained  unpaid  and  became  bankrupt, —  because  the 
turnspit  of  the  King*s  kitchen  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  His 
Majesty's  slumbers  were  interrupted,  his  pillow  was  stuffed 
with  thorns,  and  his  peace  of  mind  entirely  broken, — because  the 
King's  tuimspit  was  a  member  of  ParHathent,  The  judges  were 
unpaid,  tlie  justice  of  the  kingdom  bent  and  gave  way,  tlie  for- 
eign ministers  remained  inactive  and  unprovided,  the  system  of 
Europe  was  dissolved,  the  chain  of  our  alliances  was  broken,  all 
the  wheels  of  government  at  home  and  abroad  were  stopped, — 
because  the  King's  turnspit  was  a  member  of  Parliament  J 

Such,  Sir,  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  such  the  cause  of 
that  situation,  when  his  Majesty  came  a  second  time  to  Parlia- 
ment to  desire  the  payment  of  those  debts  which  the  employ- 
ment of  its  members  in  various  offices,  visible  and  invisible, 
had  occasioned.  I  believe  that  a  like  fate  will  attend  every 
attempt  o-t  economy  by  detail,  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
in  every  department.  A  complex,  operose  office  of  account 
and  control  is,  in  itself,  and  even  if  members  of  Parliament  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  most  prodigal  of  all  things.  The 
most  audacious  robberies  or  the  most  subtle  frauds  would  never 
venture  upon  such  a  waste  as  an  over-careful  detailed  guard 
against  them  will  infallibly  produce.  In  our  establishments, 
we  frequently  see  an  office  of  account  of  an  hundred  pounds  a- 
year  expense,  and  another  office  of  an  equal  expense  to  control 
that  office,  and  the  whole  upon  a  matter  that  is  not  worth 
twenty  shillings. 

To  avoid,  therefore,  this  minute  care,  which  produces  the 
consequences  of  the  most  extensive  neglect,  and  to  oblige 
members  of  Parliament  to  attend  to  public  cares,  and  not  to  the 
servile  offices  of  domestic  management,  I  propose.  Sir,  to  econo- 
mize  by  principle;  that  is,  I  propose  to  put  affairs  into  that  train 

6  Formerly,  in  roasting  a  turlcey  or  a  piece  of  meat,  the  way  was,  to  tlirust 
through  it  a  steel  or  iron  rod,  sharpened  to  a  point  at  one  end,  and  called  a  spit, 
and  then  sling  it  np  before  the  fire,  where  it  was  kept  turning  till  done.  In 
this  way  I  have  myself  whirled  many  a  turl^ey  and  sparerib  for  thanksgiving 
dinner.    Tills  explains  what  a  turnspit  is. 

7  Burke  is  quoting  ftom  a  speech  made  by  Lord  Talbot  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 
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■which  experience  points  out  as  the  most  effectual,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  and  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 
In  all  dealings,  where  it  is  possible,  the  principles  of  radical 
economy  prescribe  three  things  :  first,  undertaking  by  the 
great;  secondly,  engaging  with  persons  of  skill  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter ;  thirdly,  engaging  with  those  who  shall  have  an 
imme€tiate  and  direct  interest  in  the  proper  execution  of  the 
business. 

To  avoid  frittering  and  crumbling  down  the  attention  by  a 
blind,  unsystematic  observance  of  every  trifle,  it  has  ever  been 
found  the  best  way  to  do  all  things  which  are  great  in  the  total 
amount  and  minute  in  the  component  parts,  by  a  general  can- 
tract.  The  principles  of  trade  have  so  pervaded  every  species 
of  dealing,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  objects,  all  transac- 
tions are  got  so  much  into  system,  that  wo  may,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  and  to  a  farthing's  value,  bo  informed  at  what  rate 
any  service  may  be  supplied.  No  dealing  is  exempt  from  the 
possibility  of  f  i-aud.  But  by  a  contract  on  a  matter  certain  you 
have  this  advantage, —  you  are  sure  to  know  the  utmost  exte^it 
of  the  fraud  to  which  you  are  subject.  By  a  contract  with  a 
person  in  his  own  trade  you  are  sure  you  shall  not  suffer  by  want 
of  skill.  By  a  sTwrt  contract  you  are  sure  of  making  it  the 
interest  of  the  contractor  to  exert  that  skill  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  employers. 

I  mean  to  derogate  nothing  from  the  diligence  or  integrity  of 
the  present,  or  of  any  former  board  of  Green  Cloth.  But  ^vhat 
skill  can  members  of  Parliament  obtain  in  that  low  kind  of 
province?  What  pleasure  can  they  have  in  the  execution  of 
that  kind  of  duty?  And  if  they  should  neglect  it,  how  does  it 
affect  their  interest^  when  we  know  that  it  is  their  vote  in  Par- 
liament, and  not  their  diligence  in  cookery  or  catering,  that 
recommends  them  to  their  oflQce,  or  keeps  them  in  it? 

I  therefore  propose  that  the  King's  tables  (to  whatever  number 
of  tables,  or  covers  to  each,  he  shall  think  proper  to  command) 
should  be  classed  by  the  steward  of  the  household,  and  should 
be  contracted  for,  according  to  their  rank,  by  the  head  or  cover ; 
that  the  estimate  and  circumstance  of  the  contract  should  be 
carried  to  the  Treasury  to  be  approved ;  and  that  its  faithful 
and  satisfactory  performance  should  be  reported  there  previous 
to  any  payment ;  that  there,  and  there  only,  should  the  pay- 
ment be  made.  I  propose  that  men  should  bo  contracted  with 
only  in  their  proper  trade ;  and  that  no  member  of  Parliament 
should  be  capable  of  such  contract.  By  this  plan,  almost  all 
the  infinite  oflices  under  the  lord  steward  may  be  spared, — to 
the  extreme  simplification,  and  to  the  far  better  execution,  of 
every  one  of  his  functions.    The  King  of  Prussia  is  so  ser^'ed. 
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He  is  a  great  and  eminent  (though,  indeed,  a  very  rare)  instance 
of  the  possibility  of  uniting,  in  a  mind  of  vigour  and  compass, 
an  attention  to  minute  objects  with  the  largest  views  and  the 
most  complicated  plans.  His  tables  are  served  by  contract,  and 
by  the  head.  Let  me  say,  that  no  prince  can  be  ashamed  to 
imitate  tho  King  of  Prussia,  and  particularly  to  learn  in  his 
school,  when  the  problem  is,  "  The  best  nianner  of  reconciling 
the  state  of  a  Court  with  the  support  of  war."  Other  Courts, 
I  understand,  have  followed  him  with  effect^  and  to  their 
satisfaction. 

The  same  clew  of  principle  leads  us  through  the  lab3rrinth  of 
the  other  departments.  What,  Sir,  is  there  in  the  oflSce  of  the 
great  wardrobe  (which  has  the  care  of  the  King's  furniture)  that 
may  not  be  executed  by  the  lord  chamberlain  himself?  He 
has  an  honourable  appointment ;  he  has  time  sufficient  to  at- 
tend to  the  duty;  and  he  has  the  vice-chamberlain  to  assist 
him.  Why  should  not  he  deal  also  by  contract  for  all  things 
belonging  to  this  office,  and  carry  his  estimates  first,  and  his 
report  of  the  execution  in  its  proper  time,  for  payment,  directly 
to  the  Board  of  Treasury  itself?  By  a  simple  operation,  (con- 
taining in  it  a  treble  control,)  the  expenses  of  a  department 
which  for  naked  walls,  or  walls  hung  with  cobwebs,  has  in  a 
few  years  cost  the  Crown  £150,000,  may  at  length  hope  for  regu- 
lation. But,  Sir,  the  office  and  its  business  are  at  variance.  As 
it  stands,  it  serves,  not  to  furnish  the  palace  with  its  hangings, 
but  the  Parliament  with  its  dependent  members. 

To  what  end.  Sir,  does  the  office  of  removing  wardrobe  serve  at 
all?  Why  should  a  jewel  office  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  tax- 
ing the  King's  gifts  of  plate  ?  Its  object  falls  naturally  within 
the  chamberlain's  province,  and  ought  to  be  under  his  care  and 
inspection  without  any  fee.  Why  should  an  office  of  the  robes 
exist,  when  that  of  groom  of  tlie  stole  is  a  sinecure,  and  when  this 
is  a  proper  object  of  his  department  ? 

All  these  incumbrances,  which  are  themselves  nuisances, 
produce  other  incumbrances  and  other  nuisances.  For  the 
payment  of  these  useless  establishments  there  are  no  less  than 
tfipc6  useless  treasurers;  two  to  hold  a  purse,  and  one  to  play 
with  a  stick.^  The  treasurer  of  the  household  is  a  mere  name. 
The  cofferer  and  the  treasurer  of  the  chamber  receive  and  pay 
great  sums,  which  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  they  should  either 
receive  or  pay.  All  the  proper  officers,  servants,  and  trades- 
men may  be  enrolled  in  their  several  departments,  and  paid  in 
proper  classes  and  times  with  great  simplicity  and  order,  at  the 
Exchequer,  and  by  direction  from  the  Treasury. 

8   Tbot  is,  to  carry  a  wooden  rod,  which  was  Ills  badge  of  office. 
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The  Board  of  TFbrfcs,  which  m  the  seven  years  preceding  1T7T 
has  cost  towards  £400,000,  and  (if  I  recollect  rightly)  has  nt)t 
cost  less  in  proportion  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  is  under 
the  very  same  description  of  all  the  other  ill-contrived  establish- 
ments, and  calls  for  the  very  same  reform.  We  are  to  seek  for 
the  visible  signs  of  all  this  expense.  For  all  this  expense,  we 
do  n(^  see  a  building  of  the  size  and  importance  of  a  pigeon- 
house.  Buckingham  House  was  reprised  by  a  bargain  with  the 
public  for  one  hundred  thousand  pounds ';  and  the  small  house 
at  AVindsor  has  been,  if  I*  mistake  not,  undertaken  since  that 
account  was  brought  before  us.  The  good  works  of  that  Board 
of  Works  are  as  carefully  concealed  as  other  good  works  ought 
to  be  :  they  are  perfectly  invisible.  But  though  it  is  the  per- 
fection of  charity  to  be  concealed,  it  is.  Sir,  the  property  and 
glory  of  magnificence  to  appear  and  stand  forward  to  the  eye. 

That  board,  which  ought  to  be  a  concern  of  builders  and  such- 
like, and  of  none  else,  is  turned  into  a  junto  of  members  of 
Parliament,  That  ofiice,  too,  has  a  treasury  and  a  paymaster 
of  its  own;-  and,  lest  the  arduous  affairs  of  that  important 
exchequer  should  be  too  fatiguing,  that  paymaster  has  a  deputy 
to  partake  his  profits  and  relieve  his  cares.  I  do  net  believe 
that,  either  now  or  in  former  times,  the  chief  managers  of  that 
board  have  made  any  profit  of  its  abuse.  It  is,  however,  no 
good  reason  that  an  abusive  establishment  should  subsist, 
because  it  is  of  as  little  private  as  of  public  advantage.  But 
this  establishment  has  Uie  grand  radical  fault,  the  original  sin, 
that  pervades  and  perverts  all  our  establishments, — the  appara- 
tus is  not  fitted  to  the  object,  nor  the  workmen  to  the  work. 
Expenses  are  incurred  on  the  private  opinion  of  an  inferior 
establishment,  without  consulting  the  principal,  who  can  alone 
determine  the  proportion  which  it  ought  to  bear  to  the  other 
establishments  of  the  State,  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
importance. 

I  propose,  therefore,  along  with  the  rest,  to  pull  down  this 
whole  ill-contrived  scaffolding,  which  obatir^cts,  rather  than 
forwards,  our  public  works ;  to  take  away  its  treasury ;  to  put 
the  whole  into  the  hands  of  a  real  builder,  who  shall  not  be  a 
member  of  Parliament ;  and  to  oblige  him,  by  a  previous  esti- 
mate and  final  payment,  to  appear  twice  at  the  Treasury  before 
the  public  can  be  loaded.  The  King's  gardens  are  to  come 
under  a  similar  regulation. 

The  Mm%  though  not  a  department  of  the  household,  has  the 
same  vices.  Jt  is  a  great  expense  to  the  nation,  chiefly  for  tlie 
sake  of  members  of  Parliament.  It  has  its  officers  of  parade 
and  dignity.  It  has  its  treasury,  too.  It  is  a  sort  of  cori)orate 
body,  and  formerly  was  a  body  of  great  importance,— as  much 
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80,  on  the  then  scale  of  things,  and  the  then  order  of  business, 
as  the  Bank  is  at  this  day.  It  was  the  great  centre  of  money 
traHsactions  and  remittances  for  our  own  and  for  other  nations, 
until  King  Charles  the  First,  among  other  arbitrary  projects 
dictated  by  despotic  necessity,  made  it  withhold  the  money  that 
lay  there  for  remittance.  That  blow  (and  happily,  teo)  the  Mint 
never  recovered.  Now  it  is  no  bank,  no  remittance-shop.  The 
Mint;  Sir,  is  a  manvfacture,  and  it  is  nothing  else ;  and  it  ought 
to  be  undertaken  upon  the  principles  of  a  manufacture,— that 
is,  for  the  best  and  cheapest  execution,  by  a  contract  upon 
proper  securities  and  under  proper  regulations. 

The  artillery  is  a  far  greater  object :  it  is  a  military  concern ; 
but  having  an  affinity  and  kindred  in  its  defects  with  the  estab- 
lishments I  am  now  speaking  of,  I  think  it  best  to  speak  of  it 
along  with  them.  It  is,  I  conceive,  an  establishment  not  well 
suited  to  its  martial,  though  exceedingly  well  calculated  for  its 
Parliamentary,  purposes.  Here  there  is  a  treasury,  as  in  all  the 
other  inferior  departments  of  government.  Here  the  military 
is  subordinate  to  the  civil,  and  the  naval  confounded  with  the 
land  service.  The  object,  indeed,  is  much  the  same  in  both. 
But,  when  the  detail  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
haid  better  be  separated.  For  a  reform  of  this  6ffice,  I  propose 
to  restore  things  to  what  (all  considerations  taken  together)  is 
their  natural  order ;  to  restore  them  to  their  just  proportion, 
and  to  their  just  distribution. .  I  propose,  in  this  military  con- 
cern, to  render  the  civil  subordinate  to  the  military ;  and  this 
win  annihilate  the  greatest  part  of  the  expense,  and  all  the 
influence  belonging  to  the  office.  I  propose  to  send  the  military 
branch  to  the  army,  and  the  naval  to  the  Admiralty ;  and  I 
intend  to  perfect  and  accomplish  the  whole  detail  (where  it  be- 
ccmies  too  minute  and  complicated  for  legislature,  and  requires 
exact,  official,  military,  and  mechanical  knowledge)  by  a  com- 
mission of  competent  officers  in  both  departments.  I  propose 
to  execute  by  contract  what  by  contract  can  be  executed,  and  to 
bring,  as  much  as  .possible,  all  estimates  to  be  previously  ap- 
proved and  finally  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasury. 

Thus,  by  following  the  course  of  Nature,  and  not  the  pur- 
I>oses  of  politics,  or  the  accumulated  patchwork  of  occasional 
accommodation,  this  vast,  expensive  department  may  be  meth- 
odized, it«  service  proportioned  to  its  necessities,  and  its  pay- 
ments subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the  superior  minister  of 
,  finance,  wko  is  to  judge  of  it  on  the  result  of  the  total  collective 
exi^ncies  of  the  State.  This  last  is  a  reigning  principle 
through  my  whole  plan ;  and  it  is  a  principle  which  I  hope  may 
hereafter  be  applied  to  other  plans. 

By  these  regulations  taken  together,  besides  the  three  subor- 
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dinate  treasuries  in  the  lesser  principalities,  five  other  subordi- 
nate treasuries  are  suppressed.  There  is  taken  away  the  whole 
estahJishment  of  detail  in  the  household:  the  treasurer;  the  comp-^ 
troller,  (for  a  comptroller  is  hardly  necessary  where  there  is  no 
treasurer;)  the  cofferer  qf  tJie  Iwuschold;  the  treasurer  of  the  cham- 
ber;  the  moLster  of  tJie  household;  the  whole  hoard  of  green  cloth;  — 
and  a  vast  number  of  subordinate  offices  in  the  department  of 
the  steward  of  tJie  lumselwldy — the  whole  establishment  of  the 
great  wardrobe, — the  removing  wardrobe, — the  jewel  office, — the 
rokes,— the  Board  of  Works, — almost  the  whole  charge  of  the 
civil  branch  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  are  taken  away.  AU^these 
arrangements  together  will  be  found  to  relieve  the  nation  from 
a  vast  weight  of  influence,  without  distressing,  but  rather  by 
forwarding  every  public  service.  When  something  of  this  kind 
is  done,  then  the  public  may  begin  to  breathe.  Under  other 
governments,  a  question  of  expense  is  only  a  question  of  econo- 
my, and  it  is  nothing  more:  with  us,  in  every  question  of  ex- 
pense there  is  always  a  mixture  of  constitutional  considerations. 

It  is,  Sir,  because  I  wish  to  keep  this  business  of  subordinate 
treasuries  as  much  as  I  can  together,  that  I  brought  the  ord- 
nance office  before  you,  though  it  is  properly  a  military  depart- 
ment. For  the  same  reason  I  will  now  trouble  you  with  my 
thoughts  and  propositions  upon  two  of  the  greatest  under4reaS' 
uries:  I  Mean  the  office  of  paymaster  of  the  land  forces,  or  treas- 
urer of  the  army,  and  that  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy*  The  former 
of  these  has  long  been  a  great  object  of  public  suspicion  and 
uneasiness.  Envy,  too,  has  had  its  share  in  the  obloquy  which 
is  cast  upon  this  office.  But  I  am  sure  that  it  has  no  share  at 
all  in  the  reflections  I  shall  make  upon  it,  or  in  the  reformations 
that  I  shall  propose.  I  do  not  grudge  to  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  at  present  holds  the  office  any  of  the  effects  of  his 
talents,  his  merit,  or  his  fortune.  He  is  respectable  in  all  these 
particulars.  I  follow  the  constitution  of  the  office  without  per- 
secuting its  holder.  It  is  necessary  in  all  matters  of  public 
complaint,  where  men  frequently  feel  right  and  argue  wrong, 
to  separate  prejudice  from  reason,  and  to  be  very  sure,  in  at- 
tempting the  redress  of  a  grievance,  that  we  hit  upon  its  real 
seat  and  its  true  nature.  Where  there  is  an  abuse  i^  office,  the 
first  thing  that  occurs  in  heat  is  to  censure  the  officer.  Our 
natural  disposition  leads  all  our  inquiries  rather  to  iJersons  than 
to  things.  But  this  prejudice  is  to  be  corrected  by  maturer 
thinking.  '  . 

Sir,  the  profits  of  the  pay  office  (as  an  office)  are  not  too  greats 
in  my  opinion,  for  its  duties,  and  for  the  rank  of  the  person 
who  has  generally  held  it.  He  has  been  generally  a  person  of 
the  highest  rank,— that  is  to  say,  a  person  of  ^ninence  And  con- 
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Bideration  in  this  House.  The  great  and  the  invidious  profits 
of  the  pay  office  are  from  the  hanh  that  is  lield  in  it  Accordr 
ing  to  the  present  course  of  the  oflSce,  and  according  to  the 
present  mode  of  accounting  there,  tliis  bank  must  necessarily 
exist  somewhere.  Money  is  a  productive  thing ;  and  when  thp 
usual  time  of  its  demand  can  be  tolerably  calculated,  it  may 
with  prudence  be  safely  laid  out  to  the  profit  of  the  holder.  It 
is  on  this  calculation  that  the  business  of  banking  proceeds. 
But  no  profit  can  be  derived  from  the  use  of  money  which  does 
not  make  it  the  interest  of  the  holder  to  delay  his  accoupt. 
The  process  of  the  Exchequer  colludes  with  this  interest.  Is 
this  collusion  from  its  want  of  rigour  and  strictne.ss  and  great 
regularity  of  form?  The  reverse  is  true.  They  have  in  the 
Exchequer  brought  rigour  and  formalism  to  their  ultimate  per^ 
fection.  The  process  against  accountants  is  so  rigorous,  and  in 
a  manner  so  unjust,  that  correctives  must  from  time  to  time  b^ 
applied  to  it.  These  correctives  being  discretionary  upon  the 
case,  and  generally  remitted  by  the  Barons  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  as  the  best  judges  ol*the  reasons  for  respite,  hearings 
are  had,  delays  are  produced,  and  thus  the  extreme  of  rigour  in 
office  (as  usual  in  all  human  affairs)  leads  to  the  extreme  of 
laxity.  What  with  the  interested  delay  of  the  officer,  the  ill- 
conceived  exactness  of  the  courts  the  applications  for  dispensa- 
tions from  that  exactness,  the  revival  of  rigorous  process  after 
the  expiration  of  the  time,  and  the  new  rigours  producing  new 
applications  and  new  enlargements  of  time,  such  delays  happen 
in  the  public  accounts  that  they  can  scarcely  ever  be  closed. 

Besides,  Sir,  they  have  a  rule  in  the  Exchequer,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, they  have  founded  upon  a  very  ancient  statute,  that  of 
the  6l8t  of  Henry  the  Third,  by  which  it  is  provided  that, 
*'  when  a  sheriff  or  bailiff  hath  begun  his  account,  none  other 
shall  be  received  to  account,  until  he  that  was  first  appoint- 
ed hath  clearly  accounted,  and  the  sum  has  been  received.** 
Whether  this  clause  of  that  statute  be  the  ground  of  that  ab- 
surd  practice  I  am  not  quite  able  to  ascertain.  But  it  has  very 
generally  prevailed,  though  I  am  told  that  of  late  they  have  be- 
gun to  relax  from  it.  In  consequence  of  forms  adverse  to  sub- 
stantial account,  we  ^ave  a  long  succession  of  paymasters  and 
their  representatives  who  have  never  been  admitted  to  account^ 
although  i)erfectly  ready  to  do  so. 

As  the  extent  of  our  wars  has  scattered  the  accountants  un- 
der the  paymai|t^rinto  every  part  of  the  globe,  the  grand  and 
sure  paymaster,  Death,  in  all  his  shapes,  calls  these  account- 
ants to  another  reckoning.  Death,  indeed,  domineers  over 
every  thing  but  the  forms  of  the  Exchequer.  Over  these  he 
has  no  power.    T^eyare  impassive  and  immortal.    The  audit 
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of  tlie  Exchequer,  more  severe  than  the  audit  to  which  thd 
accountants  have  gone,  demands  proofs  which  in  the  nature  of 
things  are  difficult,  sometimes  impossible  to  be  had.  In  this 
respect,  too,  rigour,  as  usual,  defeats  itself.  Then  the  Ex- 
chequer never  gives  a  particular  receipt,  or  clears  a  man  of  his 
account  as  far  as  it  goes.  A  final  acquittance  (or  a  quietus,  a& 
they  term  it)  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  obtained.  Terrors  and 
ghosts  of  unlaid  accountants  haunt  the  houses  of  their  children 
from  generation  to  generation.  Families,  in  the  course  of  suc- 
cession, fall  into  minorities ;  the  inheritance  comes  into  the 
hands  of  females ;  and  very  perplexed  affairs  are  often  deliv- 
ered over  into  the  hands  of  negligent  guardians  and  faithless 
stewards.  So  that  the  demand  remains,  when  the  advantage  of 
the  money  is  gone, — if  ever  any  advantage  at  all  has  been  made 
of  it.  This  is  a  cause  of  infinite  distress  to  families,  and  be- 
comes a  source  of  influence  to  an  extent  that  can  scarcely  be 
imagined,  but  by  those  who  have  taken  some  pains  to  trace  it. 
The  mildness  of  government,  in  the  employment  of  useless  and 
dangerous  powers,  furnishes  no  reason  for  their  continuance. 

As  things  stand,  can  you  in  justice  (except  perhaps  in  that 
over-perfect  kind  of  justice  which  has  obtained  by  its  merits  th6 
title  of  the  opposite  vice®)  insist  that  any  man  should,  by  the 
course  of  his  office,  keep  a  bank  from  whence  he  is  to  derive  n6 
advantage?  that  a  man  should  be  subject  to  demands  below, 
and  be  in  a  manner  refused  an  acquittance  above?  that  he 
should  transmit  an  original  sin  and  inheritance  of  vexation  tb 
his  posterity,  without  a  power  of  compensating  himself  in  some 
way  or  other  for  so  perilous  a  situation  ?  We  know  that,  if  the 
paymaster  should  deny  himself  the  advantages  of  his  bank,  the 
public,  as  things  stand,  is  not  the  richer  for  it  by  a  single 
shilling.  This  I  thought  it  necessary  to  say  as  to  the  olfeiisive 
magnitude  of  the  profits  of  this  office,  that  we  may  proceed  in 
reformation  on  the  principles  of  reason,  and  not  on  the  feelings 
of  envy. 

The  treasurer  of  the  navy  is,  mutatts  mutandis,  in  the  same 
circumstances.  Indeed,  all  accountants  are.  Instead  of  the 
present  mode,  which  is  troublesome  to  the  officer  and  unprofit- 
able to  the  public,  I  proi)ose  to  substitute  something  more  ef- 
fectual than  rigour,  which  is  the  worst  exactor  in  the  world.  I 
mean  to  remove  the  very  temptations  to  delay ;  to  facilitate  the 
account ;  and  to  transfer  this  bank,  now  of  private  emolument, 
to  the  public.  The  Crown  will  suffer  no  wrong  at  least  from  the 
pay  offices ;  and  its  terrors  will  no  longer  reign  over  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  hold  or  have  held  them.    I  propose  that  these 

9   Allading  to  the  old  provorliial  siiyiDf ,  Summumjus  8umma  iV^rio. 
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offices  should  be  no  longer  hanks  or  treamrieSy  but  mere  offices  of 
admirdstrcxtion,  I  propose,  first,  that  the  present  i)aymaster  and 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy  should  carry  into  the  Exchequer  the 
T^le  body  of  the  vouchers  for  what  they  have  paid  over  to 
deputy-paymasters,  to  regimental  agents,  or  to  any  of  those  to 
whom  they  have  and  ought  to  have  paid  money.  I  propose  that 
those  vouchers  shall  be  admitted  as  actual  payments  in  their 
accounts,  and  that  the  persons  to  whom  the  money  has  been 
paid  shall  then  stand  charged  in  the  Exchequer  in  their  place. 
After  this  process,  they  shall  be  debited  or  charged  for  nothing 
hut  ike  money-balance  tiiat  remains  in  their  hands. 

I  am  conscious,  Sir,  that,  if  this  balance  (which  they  could  not 
expect  to  be  so  suddenly  demanded  by  any  usual  process  of  the 
Exchequer)  should  now  be  exacted  all  at  once,  not  only  their 
ruin,  but  a  ruin  of  others  to  an  extent  which  I  do  not  like  to 
think  of,  but  which  I  can  well  conceive,  and  which  you  may 
well  conceive,  might  be  the  consequence.  I  told  you.  Sir,  when 
I  promised  before  the  holidays  to  bring  in  this  plan,  that  I 
never  would  suffer  any  toan  or  description  of  men  to  suffer  from 
errors  that  naturally  have  grown  out  of  the  abusive  constitu- 
tion of  those  offices  which  I  propose  to  regulate.  If  I  cannot 
reform  with  equity,  I  will  not  reform  at  all. 

For  the  regulation  of  past  accounts,  I  shall  therefore  propose 
su(^  a  mode  as  men,  temperate  and  prudent,  make  use  of  in 
the  management  of  their  private  affairs,  when  their  accounts 
are  various,  perplexed,  and  of  long  standing.  I  would  there- 
fore, aftelr  their  example,  divide  the  public  debts  into  three 
sorts, -^  good,  bad,  and  doubtful.  In  looking  over  the  public 
accounts,  I  should  never  dream  of  the  blind  mode  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, which  regards  things  in  the  abstract,  and  knows  no 
difference  in  the  quality  of  its  debts  or  the  circumstances  of  its 
debtors.  By  this  means  it  fatigues  itself,  it  vexes  others,  it 
often  crushes  the  poor,  it  lets  escape  the  rich,  or,  in  a  fit  of 
mercy  or  carelessness,  declines  all  means  of  recovering  its  just 
demands.  Content  with  the  eternity  of  its  claims,  it  enjoys  its 
Epicurean  divinity  with  Epicurean  languor.  But  it  is  proper 
that  all  sorts  of  accounts  should  be  closed  some  time  or  other, — 
^y  payment,  by  composition,  or  by  oblivion.  Expedit  reipuhlicce 
^  sit  finis  litium,^  Constantly  taking  along  with  me,  that  an  ex- 
treme rigour  is  sure  to  arm  every  thing  against  it,  and  at  length 
to  relax  into  a  supine  neglect,  I  propose.  Sir,  that  even  the  best, 
s^'^dest,  and  most  recent  debts  should  be  put  into  instalments, 
ior  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  accountant  and  the  public. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  I  am  tender  of  the  past,  I  would 

1  It  is  the  interest  of  the  State  that  lawsuits  should  come  to  an  end. 
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be  provident  of  the  future.  All  money  that  was  formerly  iia- 
prested  to  the  two  great  pay  offices  I  would  have  hnprested^ 
in  future  to  the  Bank  of  England,  These  offices  should  in 
future  receive  no  more  than  cash  sufficient  for  small  payments. 
Their  other  payments  ought  to  be  made  by  drafts  on  the  Bank^ 
expressing  the  service.  A  check  account  from  both  offices, 
of  drafts  and  receipts,  should  be  annually  made  up  in  the 
Exchequer,— charging  the  Bank  in  account  with  the  cash  bal- 
ance, but  not  demanding  the  payment  until  there  is  an  order 
from  the  Treasury,  in  consequence  of  a  vote  of  Parliament. 

As  I  did  not,  Sir,  deny  to  the  paymaster  the  natural  profits 
of  the  bank  that  was  in  his  hands,  so  neither  would  I  to  the 
Bank  of  England.    A  share  of  that  profit  might  be  derived  to 
the  public  in  various  ways.    My  favourite  mode  is  this, — that, 
in  compensation  for  the  use  of  this  money,  the  Bank  may  take 
upon  themselves,  first,  the  charge  of  the  Mint,  to  which  they  are 
already,  by  their  charter,  obliged  to  bring  in  a  great  deal  of 
bullion  annually  to  be  coined.    In  the  next  place,  I  mean  that 
they  should  take  upon  themselves  the  charge  of  remiUances  to 
our  troops  abroad.    This  is  a  species  of  dealing  from  which,  by 
the  same  charter,  they  are  not  debarred.    One  and  a  quarter 
per  cent  will  be  saved  instantly  thereby  to  the  public  on  very 
large  sums  of  money.    This  will  be  at  once  a  matter  of  economy 
and  a  considerable  reduction  of  influence,  by  taking  away  a 
private  contract  of  an  expensive  nature.    If  the  Bank,  which  is 
a  great  corporation,  and  of  course  receives  the  least  profits  from 
the  money  in  their  custody,  should  of  itself  refuse  or  be  per- 
suaded to  refuse  this  offer  upon  those  terms,  I  can  speak  with 
some  confidence  that  one  at  least,  if  not  both  parts  of  the  condi- 
tion would  be  received,  and  gratefully  received,  by  several 
bankers  of  eminence.    There  is  no  banker  who  will  not  be  at 
least  as  good  security  as  any  paymaster  of  the  forces,  or  any 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  that  have  ever  been  bankers  to  the  pub- 
lic :  as  rich  at  least  as  my  Lord  Chatham,  or  my  Lord  Holland," 
or  either  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  who  now  hold  the  offices, 
were  at  the  time  that  they  entered  into  them ;  or  as  ever  the 
whole  establishment  of  the  Mint  has  been  at  any  period. 

2  Imprested  (a  very  rare  word)  is  advanced  on  loan.  So,  in  the  case  here 
supposed,  the  government  would  advance  money  to  the  bank  for  payment  of  the 
army,  and  take  a  certain  rate  of  interest  on  the  money  while  it  remained  in  the 
liauds  of  the  bank. 

3  William  Pitt  the  elder  was  for  some  time  paymaster  of  the  forces  in  the 
Pelham  ministry;  as  Henry  Fox,  aiterwards  Eaii  of  Holland,  also  was,  under 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  It  may  be  easily  understood  that,  though  the  paymasteir 
was  not  greatly  enriched  by  his  salary,  yet,  as  he  had  the  use  of  the  money 
while  it  lay  in  his  hands,  his  office  was  one  of  the  most  lucrative  in  the  State; 
sometimes  no  less  than  £40,000  a-yean 
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These,  Sir,  are  the  outlines  of  the  plan  I  mean  to  follow  in 
suppressing  these  two  large  subordinate  treasuries.  I  now 
come  to  another  subordinate  treasury,-— I  mean  that  of  the  pay^ 
master  qf  the  pensions;  for  which  purpose  I  reenter  the  limits  of 
the  civil  establishment :  I  departed  from  those  limits  in  pursuit 
of  a  principle ;  and,  following  the  same  game  in  its  doubles,  I  am 
brought  into  those  limits  again.  That  treasury  and  that  office 
I  mean  to  take  away,  and  to  transfer  the  payment  of  every 
name,  mode,  and  denomination  of  pensions  to  the  Exchequer. 
The  present  course  of  diversifying  the  same  object  can  answer 
no  good  purpose,  whatever  its  use  may  be  to  purposes  of 
another  kind.  There  are  also  other  lists  of  i)ensions ;  and  I 
mean  that  they  should  all  be  hereafter  paid  at  one  and  the 
same  place.  The  whole  of  the  new  consolidated  list  I  mean 
to  reduce  to  £60,000  a-year,  which  sum  I  intend  it  shall  never 
exceed.  I  think  that  sum  will  fully  answer  as  a  reward  to  all 
real  merit  and  a  provision  for  all  real  public  charity  that  is 
ever  like  to  be  placed  upon  the  list.  If  any  merit  of  an  extraor- 
dinary nature  should  emerge  before  that  reduction  is  com- 
pleted, I  have  left  it  open  for  an  address  of  either  House  of 
Parliament  to  provide  for  the  case.  To  all  other  demands  it 
must  be  answered,  with  regret,  but  firmness,  "The  public  is 
poor." 

I  do  not  propose,  as  I  told  you  before  Christmas,  to  take 
away  any  pension.  I  know  that  the  public  seem  to  call  for  a 
reduction  of  such  of  them  as  shall  appear  unmerited.  As  a 
censorial  act,  and  punishment  of  an  abuse,  it  might  answer 
8#me  purpose.  But  this  can  make  no  part  of  my  plan.  I  mean 
to  proceed  by  bill ;  and  I  cannot  stop  for  such  an  inquiry.  I 
know  some  gentlemen  may  blame  me.  It  is  with  great  sub- 
mission to  better  judgments  that  I  recommend  it  to  considera- 
tion, that  a  critical  retrospective'  examination  of  the  pension 
list,  upon  the  i)rinciple  of  merit,  can  never  serve  for  my  basis. 
It  cannot  answer,  according  to  my  plan,  any  effectual  pur]X)se 
of  economy,  or  of  future  permanent  reformation.  The  process 
in  any  way  will  be  entangled  and  difficult,  and  it  will  be  in- 
tinitely  slow :  there  is  a  danger,  that,  if  we  turn  our  line  of 
inarch,  now  directed  towards  the  grand  object,  into  this  more 
laborious  than  useful  detail  of  operations,  we  shall  never  arrive 
at  our  end. 

The  King,  Sir,  has  been  by  the  Constitution  appointed  sole 
judge  of  the  merit  for  which  a  pension  is  to  be  given.  We  have 
a  right,  undoubtedly,  to  canvass  this,  as  we  have  to  canvass 
every  act  of  government.  But  there  is  a  material  difference 
between  an  office  to  be  reformed  and  a  i)ension  taken  away  for 
demerit.    In  the  former  case»  no  charge  is  implied  against  the 
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holder;  in  the  latter,  his  character  is  slurred,  as  well  as  his 
lawful  emolument  affected.  The  former  process  is  s^ainst  the 
thing ;  the  second,  against  the  person.  The  pensioner  cer- 
tainly, if  he  pleases,  has  a  right  to  stand  on  his  own  defence, 
to  plead  his  possession,  and  to  bottom  his  title  on  the  compe- 
tency  of  the  Crown  to  give  him  what  he  holds.  Possessed  and 
on  the  defensive  as  he  is,  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  prove  his 
special  merit,  in  order  to  justify  the  act  of  legal  discretion,  now 
turned  into  his  property,  according  to  his  tenure.  The  very- 
act,  he  will  contend,  is  a  legal  presumption,  and  an  implication 
of  his  merit.  If  this  be  so,  from  the  natural  force  of  all  legal 
presumption,  he  would  put  us  to  the  difficult  proof  that  he  has 
no  merit  at  all.  But  other  questions  would  arise  in  the  course 
of  such  an  inquiry,— that  is,  questions  of  the  merit  when 
weighed  against  the  proportion  of  the  reward ;  then  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  much  greater. 

The  difficulty  will  not,  Sir,  I  am  afraid,  be  much  le&s,  if  we 
pass  to  the  person  really  guilty  in  the  question  of  an  unmerited 
pension :  the  Minister  himself.    I  admit  that>  when  called  to 
account  for  the  execution  of  a  trust,  he  might  fairly  be  obliged 
to  prove  the  affirmative,  and  to  state  the  merit  for  which  the 
piBnsion  is  given,  though  on  the  pensioner  himself  such  a  pro- 
cess would  be  hard.    If  in  this  examination  we  proceed  nae- 
thodically,  and  so  as  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  partiality  and 
prejudice,  we  must  take  the  pensions  in  order  of  time,    or 
merely  alphabetically.    The  very  first  pension  to  which  we 
come,  in  either  of  these  ways,  may  appear  the  most  grossly 
unmerited  of  any.    But  the  Minister  may  very  possibly  sho^ 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  putting-on  this  pension ;  that  it 
was  prior  in  time  to  his  administration ;  that  the  Minister  who 
laid  it  on  is  dead  :  and  then  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  i>en- 
sioner  himself,  and  plunged  into  all  our  former  difficulties. 
Abuses,  and  gross  ones,  I  doubt  not,  would  appear,  and  to  the 
correction  of  which  I  would  readily  give  my  hand  :  but  when  I 
consider  that  pensions  have  not  generally  been  affected  by  the 
revolutions  of  Ministry ;  as  I  know  not  where  such  inquiries 
would  stop ;  and  as  an  absence  of  merit  is  a  negative  and  loose 
thing;— one  might  be  led  to  derange  the  order  of  families 
founded  on  the  probable  continuance  of  this  kind  of  income ; 
I  might  hurt  children;  I  might  injure  creditors;— I  really 
think  it  the  more  prudent  course  not  to  follow  the  letter  of  the 
petitions.    If  we  fix  this  mode  of  inquiry  as  a  basis,  we  sliall,  I 
fear,  end  as  Parliament  has  often  ended  under  similar  pircum- 
stances;    There  will  be  great  delay,  much  confusion,  much 
inequality  in  our  proceedings.    But  what  presses  me  most  of  all 
is  this,— that^  though  we  should  strike  off  all  the  unmerited. 
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pensions^  while  the  power  pf  the  Crown  remains  unlimited,  the 
very  same  undeserving  persons  might  afterwards  return  to  the 
yery  same  list ;  or,  if  they  did  not,  other  persons,  meriting  as 
little  as  they  do,  might  be  put  upon  it  to  an  undefinable 
amo^mt.    This,  I  think,  is  the  pinch  of  the  grievance. 

For  these  reasons.  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  waive  this  mode  of 
proceeding  as  any  part  of  my  plan.  In  a  plan  of  reformation,  it 
would  be  one  of  my  maxims,  that,  when  I  know  of  an  establish- 
ment which  may  be  subservient  to  useful  purposes,  and  which 
at  the  same  time,  from  its  discretionary  nature,  is  liable  to  a 
very  great  perversion  from  those  purposes,  J  would  limit  the 
quantity  qf  the  power  that  might  he  so  abused.  For  I  am  sure  that 
in  all  such  cases^  the  rewards  of  merit  will  have  very  narrow 
bounds,  and  that  partial  or  corrupt  favour  will  be  infinite. 
This  principle  is  not  arbitrary,  but  the  limitation  of  the  specific 
quantity  must  be  so  in  some  measure.  I  therefore  state  £60,000^ 
leaving  it  open  to  the  House  to  enlarge  or  contract  the  sum  as 
they  shall  see,  on  examination,  that  the  discretion  I  use  is 
scanty  or  liberaL  The  whole  account  of  the  pensions  of  all  de- 
nominations which  have  been  laid  before  us  amounts,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  seven  years,  to  considerably  more  than  £100,000  a-year. 
To  what  the  other  lists  amount  I  know  not  That  will  be  seen^ 
hereafter.  But,  from  those  that  do  appear,  a  saving  will  accrue 
to  the  public,  at  one  time  or  other,  of  £40,000  a-year;  and  we 
had  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  let  it  fall  in  naturally  than  to  tear 
it  crude  and  unripe  from  the  stalk. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  among  the  people  upon  an 
article  which  I  must  class  under  the  head  of  pensions :  I  mean 
the  great  patent  offices  in  the  Exchequer,  They  are  in  reality  and 
substance  no  other  than  pensions,  and  in  no  other  light  shall  I 
consider  them.  They  are  sinecures ;  they  are  always  executed 
by  deputy ;  the  duty  of  the  principal  is  as  nothing.  They  dif- 
fer, however,  from  the  pensions  on  the  list  in  some  particulars. 
They  are  held  for  life.  I  think,  with  the  public,  that  the  profits 
of  those  places  are  grown  enormous ;  the  magnitude  of  tho^ 
promts,  and  the  nature  of  them,  both  call  for  reformation.  The 
nature  of  those  profits,  which  grow  out  of  the  public  distress,  is 
itself  invidious  and  grievous.  But  I  fear  that  reform  cannot  be 
immediate.  I  find  myself  under  a  restriction;  These  places, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind,  which  are  held  for  life,  have  been 
considered  as  property.  They  have  been  given  as  a  provision 
for  children ;  they  have  been  the  subject  of  family  settlements; 
they  have  b^en  tlie  security  of  creditors.  .  What  the  law  re- 
spects shall  be  sacred  to  me.  If  the  barriers  of  the  law  should 
be  broken  down,  upon  ideas  of  convenience,  even  of  public  con- 
veniance,  W6  shall  have  no  longer  any  thing  certain  among  us. 
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If  the  discretion  of  power  is  once  let  loose  upon  property,  we 
can  be  at  no  loss  to  determine  whose  power  and  what  discretion 
it  is  that  will  prevail  at  last.  It  would  be  wise  to  attend  upon 
the  order  of  things,  and  not  to  attempt  to  outrun  the  slow,  but 
smooth  and  even  course  of  Nature.  There  are  occasions,  I  ad- 
mit, of  public  necessity,  so  vast,  so  clear,  so  evident,  that  they 
supersede  all  laws.  Law,  being  only  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community,  cannot  in  any  one  of  its  parts  resist  a  demand 
which  may  comprehend  the  total  of  the  public  interest.  To  be 
sure,  no  law  can  set  itself  up  against  the  cause  and  reason  of  all 
law ;  but  such  a  case  very  rarely  happens,  and  this  most  cer- 
tainly is  not  such  a  case.  The  mere  time  of  the  reform  is  by  no 
means  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  principle  of  law.  Individuals 
pass  like  shadows ;  but  the  commonwealth  is  fixed  and  stable. 
I'he  difference,  therefore,  of  to-day  and  to-morrow,  which  to 
private  people  is  immense,  to  the  State  is  nothing.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  our  economy  with  our 
laws  than  to  set  them  at  variance, — a  quarrel  which  in  the  end 
must  be  destructive  to  both. 

My  idea,  therefore,  is,  to  reduce  those  offices  to  fixed  salaries, 
as  the  present  lives  and  reversions  shall  successively  fall.  I 
mean,  that  the  office  of  the  great  auditor  (the  auditor  of  the 
receipt)  shall  be  reduced  to  £3000  a-year ;  and  the  auditors  of 
the  imprest,  and  the  rest  of  the  principal  officers,  to  fixed  ap- 
pointments of  £1500  a-year  each.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  cal- 
culate the  value  of  this  fall  of  lives  to  the  public,  when  we  shall 
have  obtained  a  just  account  of  the  present  income  of  those 
places  ;  and  we  shall  obtain  that  account  with  great  facility,  if 
the  present  possessors  are  not  alarmed  with  any  apprehension 
of  danger  to  their  freehold  office. 

I  know,  too,  that  it  will  be  demanded  of  me,  how  it  comes 
that,  since  I  admit  these  offices  to  be  no  better  than  pensions,  I 
chose,  after  the  principle  of  law  had  been  satisfied,  to  retain 
tljem  at  all.  To  this.  Sir,  I  answer  that,  conceiving  it  to  be  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  Constitution  of  this  country,  and  of  the 
reason  of  State  in  every  country,  that  there  must  be  means  of 
rewarding  public  service,  those  means  will  be  incomplete,  and 
indeed  wholly  insufficient  for  that  jmrpose,  if  there  should  be 
no  further  reward  for  that  service  than  the  daily  wages  it 
receives  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown, 

Whoever  seriously  considers  the  excellent  argument  of  Lord 
Somers,  in  the  Bankers*  Case,  will  see  he  bottoms  himself  ux>on 
the  very  same  maxim  which  I  do ;  and  one  of  his  principal 
grounds  of  doctrine  for  the  alienability  of  the  domain*  in  Eng. 

4  Befbre  the  statute  of  Queen  Annei  which  limited  the  alienation  of  land. 
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land,  contrary  to  the  maxim  of  the  law  in  Trance,  he  lays  in 
the  constitutional  policy  of  furnishing  a  permanent  reward  to 
public  service,  of  making  that  reward  the  origin  of  families,  and 
the  foundation  of  wealth  as  well  as  of  honours.  It  is  indeed 
the  only  genuine,  imadulterated  origin  of  nobility.  It  is  a 
great  principle  in  government^  a  principle  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  structure.  The  other  judges  who  held  the 
same  doctrine  went  beyond  Lord  Somers  with  regard  to  the 
remedy  which  they  thought  was  given  by  law  against  the  Crown 
upon  the  grant  of  pensions.  Indeed,  no  man  knows,  when  he 
.  cuts  off  the  incitements  to  a  virtuous  ambition,  and  the  just 
rewards  of  public  service,  what  infinite  mischief  he  may  do  his 
country  through  all  generations.  Such  saving  to  the  public 
may  prove  the  worst  mode  of  robbing  it.  The  Crown,  which 
lias  in  its  hands  the  trust  of  the  daily  pay  for  national  service, 
ought  to  have  in  its  hands  also  the  means  for  the  repose  of  pub- 
lic labour  and  the  fixed  settlement  of  acknowledged  merit. 
There  is  a  time  when  the  weather-beaten  vessels  of  the  State 
ought  to  come  into  harbour.  They  must  at  length  have  a  re- 
treat from  the  malice  of  rivals,  from  the  perfidy  of  political 
friends,  and  the  inconstancy  of  the  people.  Many  of  the  per- 
sons who  in  all  times  have  filled  the  great  offices  of  State  have 
been  younger  brothers,  who  had^originally  little,  if  any  fortune. 
These  offices  do  not  furnish  the  means  of  amassing  wealth. 
There  ouglitto  be  some  power  in  the  Crown  of  granting  pen- 
nons out  of  the  reach  of  its  own  caprices.  An  entail  of  depend- 
ence is  a  bad  reward  of  merit. 

I  would  therefore  leave  to  the  Ci*own  the  possibility  of  confer- 
Tiag  some  favours  which,  whilst  they  are  received  as  a  reward, 
do  not  operate  as  corruption.  When  men  receive  obligations 
from  the  Crown,  through  the  pious  hands  of  fathers  or  of  con- 
nections as  venerable  as  t^ie  paternal,  the  dependences  which 
arise  from  thence  are  the  obligations  of  gratitude,  and  not  the 
fetters  of  servility.  Such  ties  originate  in  virtue,  and  they  pro- 
mote it.  They  continue  men  in  those  habitudes  of  friendship, 
those  i)olitical  connections,  and  those  political  principles,  in 
which  they  began  life.  Tliey  are  antidotes  against  a  corrupt 
levity,  instead  of  causes  of  it.  What  an  unseemly  spectacle 
would  it  afford,  what  a  disgrace  would  it  be  to  the  common- 
wealth that  suffered  such  things,  to  see  the  hopeful  son  of  a 
meritorious  Minister  begging  his  bread  at  the  door  of  that 
Treasury  from  whence  his  father  dispensed  the  economy  of  an 
empire,  and  promoted  the  happiness  and  glory  of  his  country  I 
Why  should  he  be  obliged  to  prostrate  his  honour  and  to  sub- 
mit his  principles  at  the  levee  of  some  proud  favourite,  shoul- 
dered and  thrust  aside  by  every  impudent  pretender  on  the 
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very  spot  where  a  few  days  before  he  saw  himself  adored,—* 
obliged  to  cringe  to  the  author  of  the  calamities  of  his  House, 
and  to  kiss  the  hands  that  are  red  with  his  father's  blood?— ^ 
No,  Sir,  these  things  are  unfit, —  they  are  intolerable. 

Sir,  I  shall  be  asked,  why  I  do  not  choose  to  destroy  thosQ 
offices  which  are  pensions,  and  appoint  pensions  under  the 
direct  title  in  their  stead.  I  allow  that  in  some  cases  it  leads  to 
abuse,  to  have  things  appointed  for  one  purpose  and  applied  to 
another,  I  have  no  great  objection  to  such  a  change ;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  quite  prudent  for  me  to  propose  it.  If  I  should 
take  away  the  present  establishment,  the  burden  of  propf  rests 
upon  me,  that  so  many  pensions,  and  no  more,  and  to  such  an 
amount  each,  and  no  more,  are  necessary  for  the  public  service. 
This  is  what  I  can  never  prove ;  for  it  is  a  thing  incapable  of 
definition.  I  do  not  like  to  take  away  an  object  that  I  think 
answers  my  purpose,  in  hopes  of  getting  it  back  again  in  a  bet- 
ter shax>e.  People  will  bear  an  old  establishment,  when  its 
excess  is  corrected,  who  will  revolt  at  a  new  one.  I  do  not 
think  these  o^ce-pensions  to  be  more  in  number  than  sufficient: 
but  on  that  point  the  House  will  exercise  its  discretion.  As 
to  abuse,  I  am  convinced  that  very  few  trusts  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  administration  have  admitted  less  abuse  than  this. 
Efficient  Ministers  have  been  their  own  paymasters,  it  is  true ; 
but  their  very  partiality  has  operated  as  a  kind  of  justice,  and 
still  it  was  service  that  was  paid.  When  we  look  over  this 
Exchequer  list,  we  find  it  filled  with  the  descendants  of  the 
Walpoles,  of  the  Pelhams,  of  the  Townshends,— -names  to 
whom  this  country  owes  its  liberties,  and  to  whom  his  Majesty 
owes  his  crown.  It  was  in  one  of  these  lines  that  the  immense 
and  eiwied  employment  he  now  holds  came  to  a  certain  duke,* 
who  is  now  probably  sitting  quietly  at  a  very  good  dinner 
directly  under  us,  and  acting  high  life  below  stairs,  whilst  we^ 
his  masters,  are  filling  our  mouths  with  unsubstantial  sounds, 
and  talking  of  hungry  economy  over  his  head.  But  he  is  the 
elder  branch  of  an  ancient  and  decayed  House,  joined  to  and 
reixiired  by  the  reward  of  services  done  by  another.  I  respect 
the  original  title,  and  the  first  purchase  of  merited  wealth  and 
honour  through  all  its  descents,  through  all  its  transfers,  and 
all  its  assignments.  May  such  fountains  never  be  dried  up  I 
May  they  ever  flow  with  their  original  purity,  and  refresh  and 
fructify  the  commonwealth  for  ages! 

Sir,  I  think  myself  bound  to  give  you  my  reasons  as  clearly 
and  as  fully  for  stopping  in  the  course  of  reformation  as  for 

5   The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  then  bad  a  dming.room  underneath  the  House 
of  Commons. 
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proceeding  in  it.  My  limits  are  the  rules  of  law,  the  rules  of 
policy,  and  the  service  of  the  State.  This  is  the  reason  why 
I  am  not  able  to  intermeddle  with  another  article,  which  seems 
to  be  a  specific  object  in  several  of  the  petitions  :  I  mean  the 
reduction  of  exorbitant  emolimients  to  efiicient  offices.  If  I 
knew  of  any  rea}  efficient  office  which  did  possess  exorbitant 
emoluments,  I  should  be  extremely  desirous  of  reducing  them. 
Others  may  know  of  them ;  I  do  not.  I  am  not  possessed  of  an 
exact  common  measure  between  real  service  and  its  reward. 
I  am  very  sure  that  States  do  sometimes  receive  services 
which  it  is  hardly  in  their  power  to  reward  according  to  their 
worth.  K  I  were  to  give  my  judgment  with  regard  to  this 
country,  I  do  not  think  the  great  efficient  offices  of  the  State  to 
be  overpaid.  The  service  of  the  public  is  a  thing  which  cannot 
be  put  to  auction,  and  struck  down  to  those  who  will  agree  to 
execute  it  the  cheapest.  When  the  proportion  between  reward 
and  service  i$  our  object,  we  must  always  consider  of  what 
nature"  the  service  is,  and  what  sort  of  men  they  are  that  must 
perform  it.  What  is  just  payment  for  one  kind  of  labour,  and 
full  encouragement  for  one  kind  of  talents,  is  fraud  and  dis- 
couragement to  others.  Many  of  the  great  offices  have  much 
duty  to  do,  and  much  expense  of  representation  to  maintain* 
A  Secretary  o{  State,  for  instance,  must  not  appear  sordid  in 
the  eyes  of  the  ministers  of  other  nations ;  neither  ought  our 
ministers  abroad  to  appear  contemptible  in  the  Courts  where 
they  reside.  In  all  offices  of  duty,  there  is  almost  necessarily  a 
great  neglect  of  all  domestic  affairs.  A  person  in  high  office 
can  rarely  take  a  view  of  his  family-house.  If  he  sees  that  the 
State  takes  no  detriment^  the  State  must  see  that  his  affairs 
should  take  as  little.  * 

I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that,  if  men  were  willing  to 
serve  in  such  situ£^tions  without  salary,  they  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  do  it.  Ordinary  service  must  be  secured  by  the 
motives  to  ordinary  integrity.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
that  State  which  lays  its  foundation  in  rare  and  heroic  virtues 
will  be  sure  to  have  its  superstructure  in  the  basest  profligacy 
and  corruption.  An  honourable  and  fair  profit  is  the  best  seen- 
rity  against  avarice  and  rapacity ;  as,  in  all  things  else,  a  lawful 
and  regulated  enjoyment  is  the  best  security  against  debauch* 
ery  and  excess.  For  as  wealth  is  power,  so  all  power  will  infal- 
libly draw  wealth  to  itself  by  some  means  or  other ;  and  when 
men  are  left  no  way  of  ascertaining  their  profits  but  by  their 
means  of  obtaining  them,  those  means  will  be  increased  to 
infinity.  This  is  true  in  all  the  parts  of  administration,  as  well 
as  in  the  whole.  If  any  individual  were  to  decline  his  appoint- 
mentSy  it  might  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  ostentatious  ambl- 
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tion  over  unpretending  service ;  it  might  breed  invidious  com* 
parisons;  it  might  tend  to  destroy  whatever  little  unity  and 
agreement  may  be  found  among  Ministers.  And,  after  all, 
when  an  ambitious  man  had  run  down  his  competitors  by  a  fal- 
lacious show  of  disinterestedness,  and  fixed  himself  in  power 
by  that  means,  what  security  is  there  that  he  would  not  change 
his  course,  and  claim  as  an  indemnity  ten  times  more  than  he 
has  given  up?* 

This  rule,  like  every  other,  may  admit  its  exceptions.  "When 
a  great  man  has  some  one  great  object  in  view  to  be  achieved  in 
a  given  time,  it  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  walk 
out  of  all  the  common  roads,  and,  if  liis  fortune  permits  it,  to 
hold  himself  out  as  a  splendid  example.  I  am  told  that  some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  now  doing  in  a  country  near  us.  But  this 
is  for  a  short  race,  the  training  for  a  heat  or  two,  and  not  the 
proper  preparation  for  the  regular  stages  of  a  methodical  jour- 
ney.   I  am  speaking  of  establishments,  and  not  of  men. 

It  may  be  expected.  Sir,  that.,  when  I  am  giving  my  reasons 
why  I  limit  myself  in  the  reduction  of  employments,  or  of  their 
profits,  I  should  say  something  of  those  which  seem  of  eminent 
inutility  in  the  State:  I  mean  the  number  of  officers  who,  by 
their  places,  are  attendant  on  the  x>erson  of  the  King.  Consid- 
ering the  commonwealth  merely  as  such,  and  considering  those 
officers  only  as  relative  to  the  direct  purposes  of  the  State,  I 
admit  that  they  are  of  no  use  at  all.  But  there  are  many  things 
in  the  constitution  of  establishments,  which  appear  of  little 
value  on  the  first  view,  which  in  a  secondary  and  oblique  man- 
ner produce  very  material  advantages.  It  was  on  full  consid- 
eration that  I  determined  not  to  lessen  any  of  the  offices  of 
honour  about  the  Crown,  in  their  number  or  their  emoluments. 
These  emoluments,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  do  not  much 
more  than  answer  the  charge  of  attendance.  Men  of  condition 
naturally  love  to  be  about  a  Court ;  and  women  of  condition 
love  it  much  more.  But  there  is  in  all  regular  attendance  so 
much  of  constraint,  that,  if  it  were  a  mere  charge,  without  any 
compensation,  you  would  soon  have  the  Court  deserted  by  all 
the  nobility  of  the  kingdom. 

Sir,  the  most  serious  mischiefs  would  follow  from  such  a  de- 
sertion. Kings  are  naturally  lovers  of  low  company.  They 
are  so  elevated  above  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  they  must 
look  upon  all  their  subjects  as  on  a  level.  They  are  rather  apt 
to  hate  than  to  love  their  nobility,  on  account  of  the  occasional 
resistance  to  their  will  which  will  be  made  by  their  virtue,  their 

6    So  J  have  read  somewhere,  in  Montaigne,  I  think,  that  supercclostial  pro- 
fessions are  apt  tP  Y>e  attended  ov  foUowed  hy  subterranean  practices. 
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petulance,  or  their  pride.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that 
many  of  the  nobility  are  as  i)erf  ectly  willing  to  act  the  part  of 
flatterers,  tale-bearers,  parasites,  pimps,  and  buffoons,  as  any  of 
the  lowest  and  vilest  of  mankind  can  possibly  be.  But  they  are 
not  properly  qualified  for  this  object  of  their  ambition.  The 
want  of  a  regular  education,  and  early  habits,  and  some  lurking 
remains  of  their  dignity,  will  never  permit  them  to  become  a 
match  for  an  Italian  eunuch,  a  mountebank,  a  fiddler,  a  player, 
or  any  regular  practitioner  of  that  tribe.  The  Roman  emperors, 
almost  from  the  beginning,  threw  themselves  into  such  hands  ; 
and  the  mischief  increased  every  day  till  the  decline  and  final 
ruin  of  the  empire.  It  is  therefore  of  very  great  importance 
(provided  the  thing  is  not  overdone)  to  contrive  such  an  estab- 
lishment as  must,  almost  whether  a  prince  will  or  not,  bring 
into  daily  and  hourly  offices  about  his  person  a  great  number  of 
his  first  nobility ;  and  it  is  rather  an  useful  prejudice  that  gives 
them  a  pride  in  such  a  servitude.  Though  they  are  not  much 
the  better  for  a  Cour^  a  Court  .will  be  much  the  better  for 
them.  I  have  therefore  not  attempted  to  reform  any  of  the 
offices  of  honour  about  the  Bang's  person. 

There  are  indeed  two  offices  in  his  stables  which  are  sine- 
cures :  by  the  change  of  manners,  and  indeed  by  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  they  must  be  so:  I  mean  the  several  keepers  of  buck- 
hounds,  stag-hounds,  fox-hounds,  and  harriers.  They  answer 
no  purpose  of  utility  or  of  splendour^  These  I  propose  to 
abolish.  It  is  not  proper  that  great  noblemen  should  be  keep- 
ers of  dogs,  though  they  were  the  King's  dogs. 

In  every  part  of  the  scheme,  I  have  endeavoured  that  no  pri- 
mary, and  that  even  no  secondary,  service  of  the  State  should 
suffer  by  its  frugality.  I  mean  to  touch  no  offices  but  such  as  I 
am  perlectly  sure  are  either  of  no  use  at  all,  or  not  of  any  use  in 
the  least"  assignable  proportion  to  the  burden  with  which  they 
load  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  influence  with 
which  they  oppress  the  freedom  of  Parliamentary  deliberation ; 
for  which  reason  there  are  but  two  offices,  which  are  properly 
State  offices,  that  I  have  a  desire  to  reform. 

The  first  of  them  is  the  new  office  of  Third  Secretary  of  State, 
which  is  commonly  called  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 

We  know  that  all  the  correspondence  of  the  colonies  had 
been,  until  within  a  few  years,  carried  on  by  the  Southern  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  that  this  department  has  not  been  shunned 
upon  account  of  the  weight  of  its  duties,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
much  sought  on  account  of  its  pa;tronage.  Indeed,  he  must  be 
poorly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  office  who  does  not  know 
how  very  lightly  the  American  functions  have  always  leaned 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  ministerial  Atlas  who  has  upheld  that 
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aid©  of  the  sphere.  Undoubtedly,  great  temper  and  judgment 
was  requisite  in  the  management  of  the  colony  politics ;  but 
the  official  detail  was  a  trifle.  Since  t}ie  new  appointment,  a 
train  of  unfortunate  accidents  has  brought  before  us  almost  the 
whole  correspondence  of  this  favourite  secretary's  office  since 
the  first  day  of  its  establishment.  I  will  say  nothing  of  its  au- 
spicious foundation,  of  the  quality  of  its  correspondence,  or  of 
the  effects  that  have  ensued  from  it.  I  speak  merely  of  its  quarir 
iity,  which  we  know  would  have  been  little  or  no  addition  to  the 
trouble  of  whatever  office  had  its  hands  the  fullest.  But  what 
has  been  the  real  condition  of  the  old  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  ?  Have  their  velvet  bags  and  their  red  hoxe^  been  so  full 
that  nothing  more  could  possibly  be  crammed  into  them  ? 

A  correspondence  of  a  curious  nature  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished. In  that  correspondence,  Sir,  we  find  the  opinion  of  a 
noble  person  who  is  thought  to  be  the  grand  manufacturer  of 
administrations,  and  therefore  the  best  judge  of  the  quality  of 
his  work.  He  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  but  one  man  of 
diligence  and  industry  in  the  whole  administration:  it  was  the 
late  Earl  of  Suffolk.  The  noble  lord  lamented,  very  justly,  that? 
this  statesman,  of  so  much  mental  vigour,  was  almost  wholly 
disabled  from  the  exertion  of  it  by  his  bodily  infirmities.  Lord 
Suffolk,  dead  to  the  State  long  before  he  was  dead  to  Kature,  at 
last  paid  his  tribute  to  the  common  treasury  to  which  we  piust 
all  be  taxed.  But  so  little  want  was  fpund  even  of  his  inteur 
tional  industry,  that  the  office,  vacant  in  regard  to  its  duties 
long  before,  continued  vacant  even  in  nomination  and  appoint- 
ment for  a  year  after  his  death.  The  whoje  of  the  laborious 
and  arduous  correspondence  of  this  empire  rested  solely  upon 
the  activity  and  energy  of  Lord  Weymouth. 

It  is  therefcH'e  demonstrable,  since  one  diligent  man  was  fully 
equal  to  the  duties  of  the  two  offices,  that  two  diligent  men  will 
be  equal  to  the  duty  of  three.  The  business  of  the  new  office, 
which  I  shall  propose  to  you  to  suppress,  is  by  no  means  too 
much  to  be  returned  to  either  of  the  secretaries  which  remain. 
If  this  dust  in  the  balance  should  be  thought  too  heavy,  it  may 
be  divided  between  them  both,— North  America  (whether  free 
or  reduced)  to  the  Northern  Secretary,  the  West  Indies  to  the 
Southern.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  say  more  upon  the 
inutility  of  this  office.  It  is  burning  daylight^  But  before  I 
have  done,  I  shall  just  remark  that  the  history  of  this  office  is 
too  recejit  to  suffer  us  to  forget  that  it  was  made  for  the  mere 
convenience  of  the  arrangements  of  political  intrigue,  and  not 

7  "  Burning  daylight,"  that  is,  burning  candies  when  the  Sun  slilnes,  is  an  old 
phrase  for  wasting  time.  So  in  Borneo  and  JvUeti  i.  4 :  **  Come,  we  bum  dayUghif 
hoi" 
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for  the  service  of  the  State,— that  it  was  made  in  order  to  give 
a  colour  to  an  exorbitant  increase  of  the  civil  list,  and  in  the 
dame  act  to  bring  a  new  accession  to  the  loaded  compost-heap 
of  corrupt  influence. 

There  is.  Sir,  another  office  which  was  not  long  since  closely 
connected  with  this  of  the  American  Secretary,  but  has  been 
lately  separated  from  it  for  the  very  same  purpose  for  which  it 
had  been  conjoined:  I  mean  the  sole  purpose  of  all  the  separa- 
ttonsand  all  the  conjunctions  that  have  beenlately  made,— a 
job.  I  speak,  Sir,  of  the  Board  qf  Trade  and  PlantoMans.  This 
Board  is  a  sort  of  temperate  bed  of  influence,  a  sort  of  gently 
ripening  hothouse,  where  eight  members  of  Parliament  receive 
salaries  of  a  thousand  a-year  for  a  certain  given  time,  in  order 
to  mature,  at  a  proper  season,  a  claim  to  two  thousand,  granted 
for  doing  less,  and  on  l^e  credit  of  having  toiled  so  long  in  that 
inferior,  laborious  department. 

I  have  known  that  Board,  off  and  on,  for  a  great  number  of 
years.  Both  of  its  pretended  objects  have  been  much  the  ob- 
jects of  my  study,  if  I  have  a  right  to  call  any  pursuit  of  mine 
by  so  respectable  a  name.  I  can  assure  the  House  (and  I  hope 
they  will  not  think  that  I  risk  my  little  credit  lightly)  that, 
without  meaning  to  convey  the  least  reflection  upon  any  one  of 
its  members,  past  or  present^  it  is  a  board  which,  if  not  mis- 
chievous, is  of  no  use  at  all. 

You  will  be  convinced.  Sir,  that  I  am  not  mistaken,  if  you 
reflect  how  generally  it  is  true,  that  commerce,  tlie  principal 
object  of  that  office,  flourishes  most  when  left  to  itself;  Inter- 
est, the  great  guide  of  commerce,  is  not  a  blind  one.  It  is  very 
well  able  to  find  its  own  way ;  and  its  necessities  are  its  best 
laws.  But  if  it  were  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the 
young  should  direct  the  old,  and  the  inexperienced  instruct  the 
knowing,*— if  a  board  in  the  State  was  the  best  tutor  for  the 
counting-house, — if  the  desk  ought  to  read  lectures  to  the  an^ 
vil,  and  the  pen  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  shuttle,— yet  in  any 
matter  of  regulation  we  know  that  Board  must  act  with  as  little 
authority  as  skill.  The  prerogative  of  the  Crown  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  object ;  because  all  regulations  are,  in  their 
nature,  restrictive  of  some  liberty.  In  the  reign,  indeed,  of 
Charles  the  First,  the  Council,  or  Committees  of  Council,  were 
never  a  moment  unoccupied  with  affairs  of  trade.  But  even 
where  they  had  no  ill  intention,  (wliich  was  sometimes  the 
case,)  trade  and  manufacture  suffered  infinitely  from  their  inju- 
dicious tami>ering.  But,  since  that  period,  whenever  regulation 
is  wanting,  (for  I  do  not  deny  that  sometimes  it  may  be  want- 
ing,) Parliament  constantiy  sits ;  and  Parliament  alone  is  com- 
petent to  such  regulation.   We  want  no  instruction  from  boards 
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of  trade,  or  from  any  other  board ;  and  God  forbid  we  should 
give  the  least  attention  to  their  reports !  Parliamentary  inquiry 
is  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  Parliamentary  information/ 
There  is  more  real  knowledge  to  be  obtained  by  attending  the 
detail  of  business  in  the  committees  above  stairs  than  ever  did 
come,  or  ever  will  come,  from  any  board  in  this  kingdom,  or 
from  all  of  them  together.  An  assiduous  member  of  Parlia- 
ment will  not  be  the  worse  instructed  there  for  not  being  paid 
a  thousand  a-year  for  learning  his  lesson.  And  now  that  I 
si)eak  of  the  committees  above  stairs,  I  must  say  that>  having 
till  lately  attended  them  a  good  deal,  I  have  observed  that  no 
description  of  members  give  so  little  attendance,  either  to  com- 
municate or  to  obtain  instruction  upon  matters  of  commerce, 
as  the  honourable  members  of  the  grave  Board  of  Trade. 
I  really  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  ever  seen  one  of  them  in 
that  sort  of  business.  Possibly  some  members  may  have  bet- 
ter memories,  and  may  call  to  mind  some  job  that  may  have  ac- 
cidentally brought  one  or  other  of  them,  at  one  time  or  other, 
to  attend  a  matter  of  commerce. 

This  Board,  Sir,  has  had  both  its  original  formation  and  its 
regeneration  in  a  job.  In  a  job  it  was  conceived,  and  in  a  job 
its  mother  brought  it  forth.  It  made  one  among  those  showy 
and  specious  impo»tions  which  one  of  the  experiment^making 
administrations  of  Charles  the  Second  held  out  to  delude  the 
people,  and  to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  real  service 
which  they  might  expect  from  a  Parliament  annually  sitting*  It 
was  intended,  also,  to  corrupt  that  body,  whenever  it  should  be 
permitted  to  sit.  It  was  projected  in  the  year  1668,  and  it  contin- 
ued in  a  tottering  and  rickety  childhood  for  about  three  or  four 
years :  for  it  died  in  the  year  1673,  a  babe  of  as  little  hopes  as 
ever  swelled  the  bills  of  mortality  in  the  article  of  convulsed  or 
overlaid  children  who  have  hardly  stepped  over  the  threshold 
of  life. 

It  was  buried  with  little  ceremony,  and  never  more  thought 
of  until  the  reign  of  King  William,  when,  in  the  strange  vicissi- 
tude of  neglect  and  vigour,  of  good  and  ill  success  that  attended 
his  wars,  in  the  year  1695,  the  trade  was  distressed  beyond  all 
example  of  former  sufferings  by  the  piracies  of  the  French 
cruisers.  This  suffering  incensed,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  v^ry 
justly  incensed,  the  House  of  Commons.  In  this  ferment,  they 
struck,  not  only  at  the  administration,  but  at  the  very  constitu- 
tion  of  the  executive  government  They  attempted  to  form  in 
Parliament  a  board  for  the  protection  of  trade,  wliich,  as  they 
planned  it,  was  to  draw  to  itself  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  functions  and  powers  both  of  the  Admiralty  and  of  the 
Treasury;  and  thus,  by  a  Parliamentary  delegation  of  office  and 
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officers,  they  threatened  absolutely  to  separate  these  depart- 
ments from  the  whole  system  of  the  executive  government,  and 
of  course  to  vest  the  most  leading  and  essential  of  its  attributes 
in  this  Board.  As  the  executive  government  was  in  a  manner 
convicted  of  a  dereliction  of  its  functions,  it  was  with  infinite 
difficulty  that  this  blow  was  warded  off  in  that  session.  There 
was  a  threat  to  renew  the  same  attempt  in  the  next.  To  pre- 
vent the  effect  of  this  manoeuvre,  tiie  Court  opposed  another 
manoetrrre  to  it^  and,  in  the  year  1606,  called  into  life  this  Board 
of  Trade,  which  had  slept  since  1673. 

This,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  history  of  the  regeneration  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  has  perfectly  answered  its  purposes.  It 
was  intended  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  compose 
the  ferment  that  was  then  strongly  working  in  Parliament. 
The  courtiers  were  too  happy  to  be  able  to  substitute  a  board 
which  they  knew  would  be  useless  in  the  place  of  one  that  they 
feared  would  be  dangerous.  Thus  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
reproduced  in  a  job ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  only  instance  of  a 
public  body  which  has  never  degenerated,  but  to  this  hour  pre- 
serves all  the  health  and  vigour  of  its  primitive  institution. 

This  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  has  not  been  of  any  use 
to  the  colonies,  as  colonies:  so  little  of  use,  that  the  flourishing 
settlements  of  New  England,  of  Virginia,  and  of  Maryland,  and 
all  our  wealthy  colonies  in  the  "West  Indies,  were  of  a  date  prior 
to  the  first  board  of  Charles  the  Second.  Pennsylvania  and 
Carolina  were  settled  during  its  dark  quarter,  in  the  interval 
between  the  extinction  of  the  first  and  the  formation  of  the 
second  board.  Two  colonies  alone  owe  their  origin  to  that 
Board.  Georgia,  which,  till  lately,  has  made  a  very  slow  prog- 
ress,— and  never  did  make  any  progress  at  all,  until  it  had 
wholly  got  rid  of  all  the  regulations  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  moulded  into  its  original  constitution.  That  colony  has 
cost  the  nation  very  great  sums  of  money ;  whereas  the  colo- 
nies  which  have  had  the  fortune  of  not  being  godfathered  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  never  cost  the  nation  a  shilling,  except 
what  has  been  so  properly  spent  in  losing  them.  But  the  colo- 
ny  of  Georgia,  weak  as  it  was,  carried  with  it  to  the  last  hour, 
and  carries,  even  in  its  present  dead,  pallid  visage,  the  perfect 
resemblance  of  its  parents.  It  always  had,  and  it  now  has,  an 
estahUshment,  paid  by  the  public  of  England,  for  the  sake  of  the 
influence  of  the  Crown;  that  colony  having  never  been  able  or 
willing  to  take  upon  itself  the  expense  of  its  proper  government 
or  its  own  appropriated  jobs. 

The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  was  the  youngest  and  the  fa- 
vourite  child  of  the  Board.  Good  Grod!  what  sums  the  nursing 
of  that  ill-thriven,  hard-viss^ed,  and  ill-favoured  brat  has  cost 
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to  this  wittol  ^  Bation !  Sir,  IMs  colony  has  stood  us  in  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  To  this  day  it 
has  made  no  repayment,— it  does  not  even  support  those  offices 
of  expense  which  are  miscalled  its  government:  the  whole 
of  that  job  still  lies  upon  the  patient^  callous  shoulders  of  the 
people  of  England. 

Sir,  I  am  going  to  state  a  fact  to  you  that  will  serve  to  set  in 
full  sunshine  the  real  value  of  formality  and  official  superin- 
tendence. '  Ther^  was  in  the  province  of  Kova  Scotia  one  little 
neglected  comer,  the  country  of  the  neutral  French;^  which, 
having  the  good4ortune  to  escai>e  the  fostering  pare  of  both 
Prance  and  England,  and  to  have  been  shut  out  from  the  pro- 
tection and  regulation  of  councils  of  commerce  and  of  boards  of 
trade,  did,  in  silence,  without  notice,  and  without  assistance, 
increase  to  a  considerable  degree.  But  it  seems  our  nation  had 
more  skill  and  ability  in  destroying  than  in  settling  a  colony. 
In  the  last  war,  we  did,  in  my  opinion,  most  inhumanly,  and 
upon  pretences  that  in  the  eye  of  an  honest  man  are  not  wortH 
a  farthing,  root  out  this  poor,  innocent,  deserving  people,  whom 
our  utter  inability  to  govern,  or  to  reconcile,  gave  us  no  sort  of 
right  to  extirpate.  Whatever  the  merits  of  that  extirpation 
might  have  been,  it  was  on  the  footsteps  of  a  neglected  i>eople, 
it  was  on  the  fund  of  unconstrained  poverty,  it  was  on  the  ac- 
quisitions of  unregulated  industry,  that  any  thing  which  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  colony  in  that  province  has  been  formed. 
It  has  been  formed  by  overflowings  from  the  exuberant  popula- 
tion of  Kew  England,  and  by  emigration  from  other  parts  of 
iN^ova  Scotia  of  fugitives  from  the  protection  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

But  if  all  these  things  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  prove 
to  you  the  inutility  of  that  expensive  establishment,  I  would 
desire  you  to  recollect,  Sir,  that  those  who  may  be  very  ready 
to  defend  it  are  very  cautious  how  they  employ  it, — cautious 
how  they  employ  it  even  in  appearance  and  pretence.  They 
are  afraid  they  should  lose  the  benefit  of  its  influence  in  farlia- 
menti  if  they  seemed  to  keep  it  up  for  any  other  purpose.  If 
ever  there  were  commercial  points  of  great  weight,  and  most 
closely  connected  with  our  dependencies,  they  are  those  which 
have  been  agitated  and  decided  in  Parliament  since  I  came  into 
it.  Which  of  the  innumerable  regulations  since  made  had  their 
origin  or  their  improvement  in  the  Board  of  Trade  ?    IHd  any 

•  8  A  wittol  is,  proi)crl7,  a  husband  disbonoured  in  hU  bomei  and  knowing 
himself  to  bo  so,  yet  tamely  putting  up  with  it. 

9  Acadia  is,  I  suppose,  the  proviucc  referred  to;  well  known  to  readers  of 
poetry  as  the  scene  of  Longfellow's  Evangeline.  Acadiat  however,  or  Aoadie,  is 
merely  the  old  French  name  of  Nova  Scotia* 
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of  the  several  East  India  bills  which  have  been  suoeessively 
produced  since  1767  originate  there  ?  Bid  any  one  d|«am  of  re-' 
ferring  them,  or  any  part  of  theih,  thither?  Was  anybody  so 
ridiculous  as  even  to  think  of  it  ?  If  ever  there  was  an  occasion 
on  which  the  Board  was  fit  to  be  consulted,  it  was  with  regard 
to  the  Acts  that  were  preludes  to  the  American  ws^r,  or  ^.ttend- 
ant  on  its  commencement.  Those  Acts  were  full  of  commercial 
regulations,  such  as  they  were:  the  Intercourse  Bill;  the  Pro- 
hibitory Bill ;  the  Fisliery  Bill.  If  the  Board  was  not  concerned 
in  such  things,  in  what  particular  was  it  thought  fit  that  it 
should  be  concerned  ?  In  the  course  of  all  these  bills  through 
the  House,  I  observed  the  members  of  that  Board  to  be  remark- 
ably cautious  of  intermeddling.  They  understood  decorum 
better ;  they  know  that  matters  of  trade  and  plantations  are  no 
business  of  theirs. 

There  were  two  very  recent  occasions,  which,  if  the  idea  of 
any  use  for  the  Board  had  not  been  extinguished  by  prescrip- 
tion,  appeared  loudly  to  call  for  their  interference. 

When  conunissioners  were  sent  to  pay  his  Majesty's  and  our 
dutiful  resi>ects  to  the  Congress  of  the  United- States,  a  part  of 
their  i)owers  under  the  commission  were,  it  seems,  of  a  com- 
mercial nature.  They  were  authorized,  in  the  most  ample  and 
undefined  manner,  to  form  a  commercial  treaty  with  America 
on  the  spot.  This  was  no- trivial  object.  As  the  formation  of 
such  a  treaty  would  necessarily  have  been  no  less  than  the 
breaking  up  of  our  whole  commercial  system,  and  the  giving  it 
an  entire  new  form,  one  would  imagine  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  have  sat  day  and  night  to  model  propositions,  which,  on 
our  side,  might  serve  as  a  basis  to  that  treaty.  No  such  thing. 
Their  learned  leisure  was  not  in  the  least  interrupted,  though 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  was  a  commissioner,  and 
might,  in  mere  compliment  to  his  office,  have  been  supposed  to 
make  a  show  of  deliberation  on  the  subject.  But  he  knew  that 
his  colleagues  would  have  thought  he  laughed  in  their  faces, 
had  he  attempted  to  bring  any  thing  the  most  distantly  relating 
to  commerce  or  colonies  before  ihtm,  A  noble  person,  engaged 
in  the  same  commission,  and  sent  to  learn  his  commercial 
rudiments  in  New  York,  (then  under  the  operation  of  an  Act 
for  the  universal  prohibition  of  trade,)  was  soon  after  put  at 
the  head  of  that  Board.  This  contempt  from  the  present 
Ministers  of  all  the  pretended  functions  of  that  Board,  and 
their  manner  of  breathing  into  it  its  very  soul,  of  inspiring  it 
with  its  animating  and  presiding  principle,  puts  an  end  to  all 
dispute  concerning  their  opinion  of  the  clay  it  was  made  of. 
But  I  will  give  them  heaped  measure. 

It  was  but  the  other  day,  that  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
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riband  carried  up  to  the  House  of  Peers  two  Acts,  alteting,  I 
think  much  for  the  better,  but  altering  in  a  great  degree,  our 
whole  commercial  system :  those  Acts,  I  mean,  for  giving  a 
free  trade  to  Ireland  in  woollens,  and  in  all  things  else,  with 
independent  nations,  and  giving  them  an  equal  trade  to  our 
own  colonies.  Here,  too,  the  novelty  of  this  great,  but  arduous 
and  critical  improvement  of  system,  would  make  you  conceive 
that  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband 
would  have  whpUy  destroyed  the  plan  of  summer  recreation 
of  that  Board,  by  references  to  examine,  compare,  and  digest 
matters  for  Parliament.  You  would  imagine  that  Irish  com> 
missioners  of  customs,  and  English  commissioners  of  customs, 
and  commissioners  of  excise,  that  merchants  and  manufacturers 
of  every  denomination,  had  daily  crowded  their  outer  rooms. 
JVi2  Iwrum,  The  perpetual  virtual  adjournment,  and  the  un- 
broken sitting  vacation  of  that  Board,  was  no  more  disturbed  by 
the  Irish  than  by  the  plantation  conunerce,  or  any  other  com- 
merce. The  same  matter  made  a  large  part  of  the  business 
which  occupied  the  House  for  two  sessions  before ;  and  as  our 
Ministers  were  not  then  mellowed  by  the  mild,  emollient,  and 
engaging  blandishments  of  our  dear  sister^  into  all  the  tender- 
ness of  unqualified  surrender,  the  bounds  and  limits  of  a  re- 
strained benefit  naturally  required  much  detailed  management 
and  positive  regulation.  But  neither  the  qualified  propositions 
which  were  received,  nor  those  other  qualified  propositions 
which  were  rejected  by  Ministers,  were  the  least  concern  of 
theirs,  nor  were  they  ever  thought  of  in  the  business. 

It  is  therefore.  Sir;  on  the  opinion  of  Parliament,  on  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Ministers,  and  even  on  their  own  opinion  of  their 
inutility,  that  I  shall  propose  to  you  to  suppress  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Plantations,  and  to  recommit  all  its  business  to  the 
Council,  from  whence  it  was  very  improvidently  taken ;  where 
that  business  (whatever  it  might  be)  was  much  better  done, 
and  without  any  expense ;  and  indeed  where  in  effect  it  may  all 
come  at  last.  Almost  all  that  deserves  the  name  of  business 
there  is  the  reference  of  the  plantation  Acts  to  the  opinion  of 
gentl^en  of  the  law.  But  all  this  may  be  done,  as  the  Irish 
business  of  the  same  nature  has  always  been  done,  by  the 
Council,  and  with  a  reference  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General. 

There  are  some  regulations  in  the  household,  relative  to  the 
officers  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guards,  and  the  ofiicers  and  band 

1  Ireland  is  the  "  dear  sister**  meant,  and  the  "blandishments  **  she  had  used 
were  open  revolt,  a  whirlwind  of  public  commotion,  the  iwjople  demanding*  1*6- 
lief  with  arms  in  their  hands.  The  matter  is  fuU^  discussed  in  Barko'B  Speech 
totheEledoreo/BrisM, 
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^f  gentlemen  pensioners,  which  I  shall  likewise  submit  to  your 
consideration,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  establishments 
which  at  present  are  much  abused. 

I  have  now  finished  all  that  for  the  present  I  shall  trouble 
you  with  on  the  plan  qf  reduction.  I  mean  next  to  propose  to 
you  the  plan  of  arrangement^  by  which  I  mean  to  appropriate 
and  fix  the  civil-list  money  to  its  several  services  according  to 
their  nature :  for  I  am  thoroughly  sensible  that,  if  a  discretion 
wholly  arbitrary  can  be  exercised  over  the  civil-list  revenue, 
although  the  most  effectual  methods  may  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  inferior  departments  from  exceeding  their  bounds,  the  plan 
of  reformation  will  still  be  left  very  imperfect.  It  will  not,  in 
my  opinion,  be  safe  to  admit  an  entirely  arbitrary  discretion 
even  in  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  himself ;  it  will  not  be 
safe  to  leave  with  him  a  power  of  diverting  the  public  money 
from  its  proper  objects,  of  ikying  it  in  an  irregular  course,  or  of 
inverting  x)erhaps  the  order  of  time,  dictated  by  the  proportion 
of  value,  which  ought  to  regulate  his  application  of  payment  to 
service. 

I  am  sensible,  too,  that  the  very  operation  of  a  plan  of  econo- 
my which  tends  to  exonerate  the  civil  list  of  expensive  estab- 
lishments may  in  some  sort  defeat  the  capital  end  we  have  in 
view, — the  independence  of  Parliament;  and  that,  in  removing 
the  public  and  ostensible  means  of  influence,  we  may  increase 
the  fund  of  private  corruption.  I  have  thought  of  some  meth- 
ods to  prevent  an  abuse  of  surplus  cash  under  discretionary 
application, — I  mean  the  heads  of  secret  service,  special  service, 
various  payments,  and  the  like, — which  I  hope  will  answer,  and 
which  in  due  time  I  shall  lay  before  you.  Where  I  am  unable 
to  limit  the  quantity  of  the  sums  to  be  applied,  by  reason  of  the 
uncertain  quantity  of  the  service,  I  endeavour  to  confine  it  to 
its  Une,  to  secure  an  indefinite  application  to  the  definite  service 
to  which  it  belongs, — not  to  stop  the  progress  of  expense  in  its 
line,  but  to  confine  it  to  that  line  in  which  it  professes  to  move. 

But  that  part  of  my  plan,  Sir,  upon  which  I  principally  rest, 
that  on  which  I  rely  for  the  purpose  of  binding  up  and  securing 
the  whole,  is  to  establish  a  fixed  and  invariable  order  in  all  its 
payments,  which  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  depart  from. 
I  therefore  divide  the  civil-list  payments  into  nine  classes,  put- 
ting  each  class  forward  according  to  the  importance  or  justice 
of  the  demand,  and  to  the  inability  of  the  persons  entitled  to 
enforce  their  pretensions:  that  is,  to  put  those  first  who  have 
the  most  eflBcient  offices,  or  claim  the  justest  debts,  and  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  character  of  that  description  of  men,  from 
th(3  retiredness  or  the  remoteness  of  their  situation,  or  from 
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their  want  oi  weight  and  power  to  enforce  their  pretensions,  or 
from  their  being  entirely  subject  to  the  power  of  a  Minister, 
without  any  reciprocal  power  of  awing,  ought  to  be  the  most 
considered,  and  are  the  most  likely  to  be  neglected,— all  ttiese  I 
place  in  the  highest  classes:  I  place  in  the  lowest  those  whose 
functions  are  of  the  least  importance,  but  whose  persons  or 
rank  are  often  of  the  greatest  power  and  influence. 

In  the  first  class  I  place  the  jvdges,  as  of  the  first  importance. 
It  is  the  public  justice  that  holds  the  community  together ;  the 
ease,  therefore,  and  independence  of  the  judges  ought  to  super- 
sede all  other  considerations,  and  they  ought  to  be  the  very 
last  to  feel  the  necessities  of  the  State,  or  to  be  obliged  either 
to  court  or  bully  a  Minister  for  their  rights ;  they  ought  to  be 
as  weak  solicitors  on  their  own  demands  as  strenuous  assertors  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  others.  The  judges  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  of  a  reserved  and  retired  character,  and  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  political  world. 

In  the  second  class  I  place  the  foreign  ministers.  The  judges 
are  the  links  of  our  connections  with  one  another ;  the  foreig*i 
ministers  are  the  links  of  our  connection  wi^h  other  nations. 
They  are  not  upon  the  spot  to  demand  payment,  and  are  there- 
fore the  most  likely  to  be,  as  in  fact  they  have  sometimes  been, 
entirely  neglected,  to  the  great  disgrace  and  perhaps  the  great 
detriment  of  the  nation. 

In  the  third  class  I  would  bring  all  the  tradesmen  who  supply 
the  Crown  by  contract  or  otherwise. 

In  the  fourth  class  I  place  all  the  domestic  servants  of  thfe 
King,  and  all  persons  in  efficient  offices  whose  salaries  €o  not 
exceed  two  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

In  the  fifth,  upon  account  of  honour,  which  Ought  to  give 
place  to  nothing  but  charity  and  rigid  justice,  I  would  place  the 
pensions  and  allowances  of  his  Majesty's  royal  family,  compre- 
hendin"^  of  course  the  Queen,  together  with  the  stated  allow- 
ance of  thiB  privy  purse. 

In  the  sixth  class  I  place  those  efficient  offices  of  duty  whose 
salaries  may  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

In  the  seventh  class,  that  mixed  mass,  the  whole  pension  list. 

In  the  eighth,  the  offices  of  honour  about  the  King. 

In  the  ninth,  and  the  last  of  all,  the  salaries  and  pensions  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  himself,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  other  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 

If,  by  any  possible  mismanagement  of  that  part  of  the  revenue 
which  is  left  at  discretion,  or  by  any  other  mode  of  prodigality, 
cash  should  be  deficient  for  the  payment  of  the  lowest  classes, 
I  propose  that  the  amount  of  those  salaries  where  the  deficiency 
may  happen  to  fall  shall  not  be  carried  as  debt  to  the  acboimt 
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of  the  succeeding  year,  but  that  it  shall  be  entirely  lapsed, 
sunk,  and  lost ;  so  that  government  will  be  enabled  to  start  in 
the  race  of  every  new  year  wholly  unloaded,  fresh  in  wind  and 
vigour.  Hereafter  no  civil-list  debt  can  ever  come  upon  the 
public.  And  those  who  do  not  consider  this  as  saving,  because 
it  is  not  a  certain  sum,  do  not*  ground  their  calculations  of  the 
future  on  their  experience  of  the  past. 

I  know  of  no  mode  of  preserving  the  effectual  execution  of 
any  duty,  but  to  make  it  the  direct  interest  of  the  executive  offi- 
cer that  it  shall  be  faithfully  performed.  Assuming,  then,  that 
the  present  vast  allowance  to  the  civil  list  is  perfectly  adequate 
to  all  its  purposes,  if  there  should  be  any  failure,  it  must  be 
from  the  mismanagement  or  neglect  of  the  First  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury ;  since,  upon  the  proposed  plan,  there  can  be  no 
expense  of  any  consequence  which  he  is  not  himself  previously 
to  authorize  and  finally  to  control.  It  is  therefore  just,  as  well 
as  politic,  that  the  loss  should  attach  upon  the  delinquency. 

If  the  failure  from  the  delinquency  should  be  very  consider- 
able, it  will  fall  on  the  class  directly  above  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  as  well  as  upon  himself  and  his  board.  It  will 
fall,  as  it  ought  to  fall,  upon  offices  of  no  primary  importance  in 
the  State ;  but  then  it  will  fall  upon  persons  whom  it  will  be 
a  matter  of  no  slight  importance  for  a  Minister  to  provoke :  it 
will  fall  upon  persons  of  the  first  tank  and  consequence  in  the 
kingdom, — upon  those  who  are  nearest  to  the  King,  and  fre- 
quently have  a  more  interior  credit  with  him  than  the  Minister 
himself.  It  will  fall  upon  masters  of  the  horse,  upon  lord 
chamberlains,  upon  lord  stewards,  upon  grooms  of  the  stol^ 
and  lords  of  the  bedchamber.  The  household  troops  form  an 
army,  who  will  be  ready  to  mutiny  for  want  of  pay,  and  whose 
mutiny  will  be  really  dreadful  to  a  commander-in-chief.  A 
rebellion  of  the  thirteen  lords  of  the  bedchamber  would  be  far 
more  terrible  to  a  Minister,  and  would  probably  affect  his  power 
more  to  the  quick,  than  a  revolt  of  thirteen  colpnies.  What  an 
uproar  such  an  event  would  create  at  Court  I  What  petitions, 
and  committees,  and  associations,  would  it  not  produce  !  Bless 
me  I  what  a  clattering  of  white  sticks  and  yellow  sticks  would 
be  about  his  head  I  what  a  storm  of  gold  keys  would  fly  about 
the  ears  of  the  Minister  I  what  a  shower  of  Georges,  and 
thistles,  and  medals,  and  collars  of  esses  ^  would  assail  him  at 
his  first  entrance  into  the  antechamber,  after  an.  insolvent 
Christmas  quarter  I — a  tumult  which  could  not  be  appeased  by 
all  the  harmony  of  the  new  year's  ode.    Kebellion  it  is  certain 

2   Collars  of  esset  are  said  to  be  so  called,  firom  the  links  of  the  chain-work  be- 
fog shaped  Uke  the  letter  i9. 
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there  would  be ;  and  rebellion  may  not  now  indeed  be  so  criti- 
cal an  event  to  those  who  engage  in  it,  since  its  price  is  so  cor- 
rectly ascertained  at  just  a  thousand  pounds. 

Sir,  this  classing,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  serious  and  solid  security 
for  the  performance  of  a  Minister's  duty.  Lord  Coke  says  that 
the  staff  was  put  into  the  Treasurer's  hand  to  enable  him  to 
support  himself  when  there  was  no  money  in  the  Exchequer, 
and  to  beat  away  importunate  solicitors.  The  method  which  I 
propose  would  hinder  him  from  the  necessity  of  such  a  broken 
staff  to  lean  on,  or  such  a  miserable  weapon  for  repulsing  the 
demands  of  worthless  suitors,  who,  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
riband  knows,  will  bear  many  hard  blows  on  the  head,  and  many 
other  indignities,  before  they  are  driven  from  the  Treasury.  Jh 
this  plan,  he  is  furnished  with  an  answer  to  all  their  importu- 
nity,—  an  answer  far  more  conclusive  than  if  he  had  knocked 
them  down  with  his  staff :  "Sir,  (or  my  Lord,)  you  are  calling 
for  my  own  salary, —  Sir,  you  are  calling  for  the  appointments 
of  my  colleagues  who  sit  about  me  in  office,— Sir,  you  are  going 
to  excite  a  mutiny  at  Court  against  me,— you  are  going  to 
estrange  his  Majesty's  confidence  from  me,  through  the  cham- 
berlain, or  the  master  of  the  horse,  or  the  groom  of  the  stole." 
.  As  things  now  stand,  every  man,  in  proportion  to  his  conse- 
quence at  Court,  tends  to  add  to  the  expenses  of  the  civil  list> 
by  all  manner  of  jobs,  if  not  for  himself,  yet  for  his  dependents. 
"When  the  new  plan  is  established,  those  who  are  now  suitors 
for  jobs  will  become  the  most  strenuous  opposers  of  them. 
They  will  have  a  common  interest  with  the  Minister  in  public 
economy.  Every  class,  as  it  stands  low,  will  become  security 
for  the  payment  of  the  preceding  class ;  and  thus  the  persons 
whose  insignificant  services  defraud  those  that  are  useful 
would  then  become  interested  in  their  payment.  Then  the 
powerful,  instead  of  oppressing,  would  be  obliged  to  support 
the  weak ;  and  idleness  would  become  concerned  in  the  reward 
of  industry.  The  whole  fabric  of  the  civil  economy  would 
become  compact  and  connected  in  all  its  parts ;  it  would  be 
formed  into  a  well-organized  body,  where  every  member  con- 
tributes to  the  supi)ort  of  the  whole,  and  where  even  the  lazy 
stomach  secures  the  vigour  of  the  active  arm. 

This  plan,  I  really  flatter  myself,  is  laid  not  in  official  for- 
mality, nor  in  airy  speculation,  but  in  real  life,  and  in  human 
nature,  in  what  "comes  home"  (as  Bacon  says)  "to  the  busi- 
ness and  bosoms  of  men."  You  have  now.  Sir,  before  you,  the 
whole  of  my  scheme,  as  far  as  I  have  digested  it  into  a  form 
that  might  be  in  any  respect  worthy  of  your  consideration.  I 
iptend  to  lay  it  before  you  in  five  bills.  The  plan  consists, 
indeed,  of  many  parts ;  but  they  stand  upon  a  few  plain  princi- 
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pies.  It  is  a  plan  which  takes  nothing  from  the  civil  list  with- 
out discharging  it  of  a  burden  equal  to  the  sum  carried  to  the 
public  service.  It  weakens  no  one  function  necessary  to  gov- 
ernment; but,  on  the  contrary,  by  appropriating  supply  to 
service,  it  gives  it  greater  vigour.  It  provides  the  means  of 
(Hxler  and  foresight  to  a  minister  of  finance,  which  may  always 
keep  all  the  objects  of  his  office,  and  their  state,  condition,  and 
relations,  distinctly  before  him.  It  brings  forward  accounts 
without  harrying  and  distressing  the  accountants :  whilst  it 
provides  for  public  convenience,  it  regards  private  rights.  It 
extinguishes  secret  corrui)tion  almost  to  the  possibility  of  its 
existence.  It  destroys  direct  and  visible  influence  equal  to  the 
offices  of  at  least  fifty  members  of  Parliament.  Lastly,  it 
prevents  the  provision  for  his  Majesty's  children  from  being 
diverted  to  the  political  purposes  of  his  Minister. 

These  are  the  i)oints  on  which  I  rely  for  the  merit  of  the 
plan.  I  pursue  economy  in  a  secondary  view,  and  only  as  it  is 
connected  with  these  great  objects.  I  am  i>ersuaded,  that  even 
for  supply  this  scheme  will  be  far  from  unfruitful,  if  it  be  exe- 
cuted to  the  extent  I  propose  it.  I  think  it  will  give  to  the 
public,  at  its  periods,  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year;  if  not,  it  will  give  them  a  system  of  economy,  which  is 
itself  a  great  revenue.  It  gives  me  no  little  pride  and  satisf  acj 
tion  to  find  that  the  principles  of  my  proceedings  are  in  many 
respects  the  very  same  with  those  which  are  now  pursued  in 
the  plans  of  the  French  minister  of  finance.  I  am  sure  that  I 
lay  before  you  a  scheme  easy  and  practicable  in  all  its  parts.  I 
know  it  is  common  at  once  to  applaud  and  to  reject  all  attempts 
of  this  nature.  I  know  it  is  common  for  men  to  say  that  such 
and  such  things  are  perfectly  right,  very  desirable, — but  that, 
^fortunately,  they  are  not  practicable.  O,  no.  Sir,  1  no  I 
Those  things  which  are  not  practicable  are  not  desirable. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  really  beneficial  that  does  not 
Be  within  the  reach  of  an  informed  understanding  and  a  well- 
directed  pursuit.  There  is  nothing  that  God  has  judged  good 
for  us  that  He  has  not  given  us  means  to  accomplish,  both  in 
^e  natural  and  the  moral  world.  If  we  cry,  like  children,  for 
^^  Moon,  like  children  we  must  cry  on. 

We  must  follow  the  nature  of  our  affairs,  and  conform  our- 
selves to  our  situation.  If  we  do,  our  objects  are  plain  and 
compassable.  Why  should  we  resolve  to  do  nothing,  because 
"^hat  I  propose  to  you  may  not  be  the  exact  demand  of  the 
petition,  when  we  are  far  from  resolved  to  comply  even  with 
what  evidently  is  so  ?  Does  this  sort  of  chicanery  become  us  ? 
•^e  people  are  the  masters.  They  have  only  to  express  their 
^^ts  at  large  and  in  gross.    We  are  the  expert  artists,  we  are 
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the  skillful  workmen,  to  shape  iheir  desires  into  perf ecfc  iona, 
and  to  fit  the  utensil  to  the  use.  They  are  the  sufferers,  they 
tell  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint ;  but  we  know  the  exact 
seat  of  the  disease,  and  how  to  apply  the  remedy  according  to 
the  rules  of  art.  How  shocking  would  it  be  to  see  us  pervert 
our  skill  into  a  sinister  and  servile  dexterity,  for  the  purpose 
of  evading  our  duty,  and  defrauding  our  employers,  who  are 
our  natural  lords,  of  the  object  of  their  just  expectations !  I 
think  the  whole  not  only  practicable,  but  practicable  in  a  very 
short  time.  If  we  are  in  earnest  about  it,  and  if  we  exert  that 
industry  and  those  talents  in  forwarding  the  work  which,  I  am 
afraid,  may  be  exerted  in  impeding  it,  I  engage  that  the  whole 
may  be  put  in  complete  execution  within  a  year.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  very  little  to  recommend  me  for  this  or  for  any 
task,  but  a  kind  of  earnest  and  anxious  perseverance  of  mind« 
which,  with  all  its  good  and  all  its  evil  effects,  is  moulded  into 
my  constitution.  I  faithfully  engage  to  the  House,  if  they 
choose  to  appoint  me  to  any  part  in  the  execution  of  this  work, 
(which,  when  they  have  made  it  theirs  by  the  improvements  of 
their  wisdom,  will  be  worthy  of  the  able  assistance  they  may 
give  me,)  that  by  night  and  by  day,  in  town  or  in  country,  at 
the  desk  or  in  the  forest,  I  will,  without  regard  to  convenience, 
ease,  or  pleasure,  devote  myself  to  their  service,  not  expecting 
or  admitting  any  reward  whatsoever.  I  owe  to  this  country  my 
labour,  which  is  my  all ;  and  I  owe  to  it  ten  times  more  indus- 
try, if  ten  times  more  I  could  exert.  After  all,  I  shall  be  an 
unprofitable  servant. 

At  the  same  time,  if  I  am  able,  and  if  I  shall  be  permitted, 
I  will  lend  an  humble  helping  hand  to  any  other  good  work 
which  is  going  on.  I  have  not,  Sir,  the  frantic  presumption  to 
suppose  that  this  plan  contains  in  it  the  whole  of  what  the 
public  has  a  right  to  expect  in  the  great  work  of  reformation 
they  call  for.  Indeed,  it  falls  infinitely  short  of  it  It  falls 
short  even  of  my  own  ideas.  I  have  some  thoughts^  not  yet 
fully  ripened,  relative  to  a  reform  in  the  customs  and  excise, 
as  well  as  in  some  other  branches  of  financial  administration. 
There  are  other  things,  too,  which  form  essential  pa^rts  in  a 
great  plan  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  independence  of 
Parliament.  The  contractors*  bill  of  last  year  it  is  fit  to  revive ; 
and  I  rejoice  that  it  is  in  better  hands  than  mine.  The  bill  for 
suspending  the  votes  of  custom-house  officers,  brought  into 
Parliament  several  years  ago  by  one  of  our  worthiest  and 
wisest  members,^— would  to  God  we  could  along  with  the  plan 
revive  the  person  who  designed  it  I  — but  a  man  of  very  real 

8  This  was  William  Dowdeswell,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1765.  See 
page  42,  note  9w 
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integrity,  honour,  and  ability  will  be  found  to  take  his  place, 
and  to  carry  his  idea  into  full  execution.  You  all  see  how 
necessary  it  is  to  review  our  military  expenses  for  some  years 
past,  and,  if  possible,  to  bind  up  and  close  that  bleeding  artery 
of  profusion ;  but  that  business  also,  I  have  reason  to  hope, 
•will  be  undertaken  by  abilities  that  are  fully  adequate  to  it. 
Something  must  be  devised  (if  possible)  to  check  the  ruinous 
expense  of  elections. 

Sir,  all  or  most  of  these  things  must  be  done.    Every  one 
must  take  his  part    If  we  should  be  able,  by  dexterity,  or 
power,  or  intrigue,  to  disappoint  the  expectation^  of  our  con- 
stituents, what  will  it  avail  us  ?    We  shall  never  be  strong  or 
artful  enough  to  parry,  or  to  put  by,  the  irresistible  demands  of 
our  situation.    That  situation  calls  upon  us,  and  upon  our  con- 
stituents too,  with  a  voice  which  will  be  heard.    I  am  sm'e  no 
man  is  more  zealously  attached  thah  I  am  to  the  privileges  of 
this  House,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  exclusive  management 
of  money.    The  Lords  have  no  right  to  the  disposition,  in  any 
sense,  of  the  public  purse ;  but  they  have  gone  further  in  self- 
denial  than  our  utmost  jealousy  could  have  required.    A  jwwer 
of  examining  accounts,  to  censure,  correct,  and  punish,  we 
never,  that  I  know  of,  have  thought  of  denying  to  the  House  of 
lords.    It  is  something  more  than  a  century  since  we  voted 
that  body  useless:  they  have  now  voted  themselves  so.    The 
whole  hox>e  of  reformation  is  at  length  cast  upon  us;  and  let  us 
not  deceive  the  nation,  which  does  us  the  honour  to  hope  every 
thing  from  our  virtue.   If  aU  the  nation  are  not  equally  forward 
to  press  this  duty  upon  us,  yet  be  assured  that  they  all  equally 
expect  we  should  i)erform  it.    The  respectful  silence  of  those 
who  wait  upon  your  pleasure  ought  to  be  as  powerful  with  you 
as  the  call  of  those  who  require  your  service  as  tlieir  right. 
^^<»ae,  without  doors,  affect  to  feel  hurt  for  your  dignity,  be- 
cause they  suppose  that  menaces  are  held  out  to  you.    Justify 
then*  good  opinion  by  showing  that  no  menaces  are  necessary 
to  stimulate  you  to  your  duty.    But,  Sir,  whilst  we  may  sympa- 
thize with  those  in  one  point  who  sympathize  with  us  in  an- 
^er,  we  ought  to  attend  no  less  to^  those  who  approach  us  like 
nien,  and  who,  in  the  guise  of  petitioners,  speak  to  us  in  the 
tone  of  a  concealed  authority.    It  is  not  wise  to  force  them  to 
8peak  out  more  plainly  than  they  plainly  mean.—  But  the  peti- 
tioners are  violent?    Be  it  so.    Those  who  are  least  anxious 
abont  your  conduct  are  not  those  that  love  you  most.   Moderate 
Section  and  satiated  enjoyment  are  cold  and  respectful ;  but 
^n  ardent  and  injured  passion  is  tempered  up  with  wrath,  and 
S'icf,  and  shame,  and  conscious  worth,  and  the  maddening 
^^e  of  violated  right    A  jealous  love  lights  his  torch  from 
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the  firebrands  of  the  furies.    They  who  call  upon  you  to  belong 
wholly  to  the  people  are  those  who  wish  you  to  return  to  your 
proper  home,-— to  the  sphere  of  your  duty,  to  the  post  of  your 
honour,  to  the  mansion-house  of  all  genuine,  serene,  and  solid 
satisfaction.    We  have  furnished  to  the  people  of  England  (in- 
deed we  have)  some  real  cause  of  jealousy.    Let  us  leave  that- 
sort  of  company  which,  if  it  does  not  destroy  our  innocence, 
pollutes  our  honour ;  let  us  free  ourselves  at  once  from  every 
thing  that  can  increase  their  suspicions  and  inflame  their  just 
resentment ;  let  us  cast  away  from  us,  with  a  generous  scorn, 
all  the  love-tokens  and  symbols  that  we  have  been  vain  and 
light  enough  to  accept, —  all  the  bracelets,  and  snuff-boxes,  and 
miniature  pictures,  and  hair-devices,  and  all  the  other  adulterous 
trinkets  that  are  the  pledges  of  our  alienation  and  the  monu- 
ments of  our  shame.   Let  us  return  to  our  legitimate  home,  and 
all  jars  and  all  quarrels  will  be  lost  in  embraces.    Let  the  Com- 
mons in  Parliament  assembled  be  one  and  the  same  thing  with 
the  commons  at  large.    The  distinctions  that  are  made  to  sei>- 
arat«  us  are  unnatural  and  wicked  contrivances.    Let  us  iden- 
tify, let  us  incorporate  ourselves  with  the  people.   Let  us  cut  all 
the  cables  and  snap  the  chains  which  tie  us  to  an  unfaithful 
shore,  and  enter  the  friendly  harbour  that  shoots  far  out  into 
the  main  its  moles  and  jetties  to  receive  us.    "  War  with  the 
world,  and  peace  with  our  constituents.*'    Be  this  our  motto, 
and  our  principle.    Then  indeed  we  shall  be  truly  great.    Re- 
specting ourselves,  we  shall  be  respected  by  the  world.    At 
present  all  is  troubled,  and  cloudy,  and  distracted,  and  full  of 
anger  and  turbulence,  both  abroad  and  at  home ;  but  the  air 
may  be  cleared  by  this  storm,  and  light  and  fertility  may  follow 
its    Let  us  give  a  faithful  pledge  to  the  people,  that  we  honour 
indeed  the  Crown,  but  that  we  belong  to  them ;  that  we  are 
their  auxiliaries,   and  not   their  task-masters,^ the  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  same  vineyard,  not  lording  over  their  rights, 
but  helpers  of  their  joy ;  that  to  tax  them  is  a  grievance  to  our- 
selves, but  to  cut  off  from  our  enjoyments  to  forward  theirs  is 
the  highest  gratification  we  are  capable  of  receiving.    I  feel, 
with  comfort,  that  we  are  all  warmed  with  these  sentiments, 
and  while  we  are  thus  warm,  I  wish  we  may  go  directly  and 
with  a  cheerful  heart  to  this  salutary  work. 

Sir,  I  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  "For  the  better  regu- 
lation of  his  Majesty's  civil  establishments,  and  of  certain  pub- 
lic offices ;  for  tlie  limitation  of  pensions,  and  the  suppression 
of  sundry  useless,  expensive,  and  inconvenient  places,  and  for 
applying  tlie  moneys  saved  thereby  to  the  public  service."  * 

4   This  motion  being  Booonded  by  Fox,  Lord  North  ihereapon  rose  and  said ; 
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Certainxy,  Gentlemen,  it  oaght  to  be  the  happiness  and 
glory  of  a  representative  to  live  in  the  strictest  union,  the 
closest  correspondence,  and  the  most  unreserved  communica- 
tion with  his  constituents.  Their  wishes  ought  to  have  great 
weight  with  him;  their  opinions  high  respect;  their  business 
unremitted  attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his 
pleasure,  his  satisfactions  to  theirs, — and,  above  all,  ever,  and 
in  all  cases,  to  prefer  their  interest  to  his  own. 

But  his  unbiased  opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his  enlight- 
ened conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man, 
or  to  any  set  of  men  living.  These  he  does  not  derive  from 
your  pleasure, — no,  nor  from  the  law  and  the  Constitution. 
They  are  a  trust  from  Providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which  he  is 
deeply  answerable.  Your  representative  owes  you,  not  his 
industry  only,  but  his  judgment ;  and  he  betrays,  instead  of 
serving  you,  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion. 

My  worthy  colleague  says,  his  will  ought  to  be  subs|^rvient  to 
yours.  If  that  be  all,  the  thing  is  innocent.  If  government  were 
a  matter  of  will  upon  any  side,  yours,  witliout  question,  ought 
to  be  sux>erior.  But  government  and  legislation  are  matters  of 
reason  and  judgment,  and  not  of  inclination ;  and  what  sort  of 
reason  is  that  in  which  the  determination  precedes  the  discus- 
sion, in  which  one  set  of  men  deliberate  and  another  decide, 

**The  speech  is  one  of  the  ablest  I  have  ever  heard,  and  it  is  one  which,  though 
I  have  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  many  men  of  very  brilliant  talents,  I  bo- 
lieve  the  honourable  gentleman  only  could  have  made."  Gibbon  also,  the  well- 
known  historian,  then  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  staunch  Tory,  afterwards 
wrote  as  follows :  **  Never  can  I  forget  the  delight  with  which  that  diffusive  and 
ingenious  orator,  Mr.  Bnike,  was  heard,  and  even  by  those  whose  existence  he 
proscribed."  I  must  also  quote  a  passage  from  Macknight's  Life  and  Times  of 
Burke:  "For  three  hours  he  held  his  audience  under  his  irresistible  spell. 
Ministerialists,  courtiers,  sycophants,  sinecurists,  all  gave  the  most  complete 
testimony  to  the  orator's  success.  Tumultuous  cheers  and  roars  of  laughter 
attended  him  throughout  the  course  of  his  speech.  At  the  close  of  his  perora- 
tion, when  he  called  on  the  Commons  in  Parliament  to  bo  one  and  the  same  with 
tlie  commons  at  large,  and  entreated  them  to  throw  aside  the  temptations  of  tlie 
government  and  return  to  tlieir  natural  home,  it  almost  seemed,  fVom  the  simuU 
taneous  burst  of  eothosiasm  ft*om  all  quarters,  that  there  were  not  nearly  a  hun. 
dred  ministerial  retainers,  whose  political  aspirations  extended  only  to  the 
receipt  of  their  next  quarter's  salaries."— On  the  whole,  this  mighty  speech  may 
be  safbly  pronounced  the  finest  piece  of  parliamentary  eloquence  in  the  lan- 
guage, or  perhaps  in  the  world.  Nevertheless  the  stolid  sti-ength  of  the  King's 
phalanx  in  the  House  proved  too  much  for  Burke.  The  measure  was  not  car- 
ried till  more  than  two  years  later,  when  Burke  himself  was  in  office  under 
Lord  BoddDgbam. 
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and  where  those  who  form  the  conclusion  are  i)erhaps  three 
hundred  miles  distant  from  those  who  hear  the  arguments? 

To  deliver  an  opinion  is  the  right  of  all  men ;  that  of  constitu- 
ents is  a  weighty  and  respectable  opinion,  which  a  representa- 
tive ought  always  to  rejoice  to  hear,  and  which  he  ought  aHrays 
most  seriously  to  consider.  But  authoritative  instructions,  man* 
dates  issued,  which  the  member  is  bound  blindly  and  implicitiy 
to  obey,  to  vote,  and  to  argue  for,  though  contrary  to  the  clear- 
est conviction  of  his  judgment  and  conscience, — these  are 
things  utterly  unknown  to  the  laws  of  this  land,  and  which 
arise  from  a  fundamental  mistake  of  the  whole  <mler  and 
tenour  of  our  Constitution. 

Parliament  is  not  a  congress  of  ambassadors  from  different 
and  hostile  interests,  which  interests  each  must  maintain,  as  an 
agent  and  advocate,  against  other  agents  and  advocates;  but 
Parliament  is  a  deMheraUve  assembly  of  one  nation,  with  one  in- 
terest, that  of  the  whole, —  where  not  local  purposes,  not  local 
prejudices,  ought  to  guide,  but  the  general  good,  resulting  from 
the  general  reason  of  the  whole.    You  choose  a  member,  in- 
deed ;  bu(  when  you  have  chosen  him,  he  is  not  a  member  of 
Bristol,  but  he  is  a  member  of  Parliament.    If  the  local  constit- 
uent should  have  an  interest  or  should  form  an  hasty  opinion 
evidently  opposite  to  the  real  good  of  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  member  from  that  place  ought  to  be  as  far  as  any 
other  from  any  endeavour  to  give  it  effect.    I  beg  pardon  for 
saying  so  much  on  this  subject ;  I  have  been  unwillingly  drawn 
into  it ;  but  t  shall  ever  use  a  respectful  frankness  of  communi- 
cation with  you.    Your  faithful  friend,  your  devoted  servant,  I 
shall  be  to  the  end  of  my  life  :  a  flatterer  you  do  not  wish  for. 
On  this  point  of  instructions,  however,  I  think  it  scarcely  possi- 
ble we  ever  can  have  any  sort  of  difference.    Perhaps  I  may 
give  you  too  much,  rather  than  too  little  tarouble. 

From  the  first  hour  I  was  encouraged  to  court  your  favour,  to 
this  happy  day  of  obtaining  it,  I  have  never  promised  you  any 
thing  but  humble  and  persevering  endeavours  to  do  my  duty. 
The  weight  of  that  duty,  I  confess,  makes  me  tremble ;  and 
whoever  well  considers  what  it  is,  of  all  things  in  the  world, 
will  fly  from  what  has  the  least  likeness  to  a  positive  and  pre- 
cipitate engagement.  To  be  a  good  member  of  Parliament  is, 
let  me  tell  you,  no  easy  task,— especially  at  this  time,  when 
there  is  so  strong  a  disposition  to  run  into  the  perilous  extremes 
of  servile  compliance  or  wild  popularity.  To  unite  circumspec- 
tion with  vigour  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult.  Wo  are  now  members  for  a  rich  commercial  city;  this 
city,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  a  rich  commercial  natioii,  the  in- 
terests of  which  are  various,  multiform,  and  intricate.    We  are 
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nembers  for  that  great  natson,  which,  howeyer»  is  itself  bat 
part  of  a  ^eat  empire,  extended  by  our  virtue  and  our  fortune 
to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  All  these 
wide-spread  interests  must  be  considered,—  must  be  compared, 
—must  be  recwiciled,  if  possible.  We  are  members  for  a  free 
country ;  and  surely  we  all  know  that  the  machine  of  a  free 
constitution  is  no  simile  thing,  but  as  intricate  and  as  delicate 
as  it  is  valuable.  We  are  members  in  a  great  and  ancient  tnon- 
crc%;  and  we  must  preserve  religiously  the  true,  legal  rights 
of  the  sovereign,  which  form  the  keystone  that  binds  together 
tbe  noble  and  well-constructed  arch  of  our  empire  and  our  Con- 
stitudon.  A  c(mstitution  made  up  of  balanced  powers  must 
ever  be  a  eritieal  thing.  As  sudi  I  mean  to  touch  that  part  of 
it  which  comes  within  my  reach.  I  know  my  inability,  and  i 
wish  for  support  from  every  quarter.  In  particular  I  shall  aim 
at  the  friendship,  and  shall  cultivate  the  best  corre^iottdence, 
of  the  worthy  colleague  you  have  given  me.-^  Speech  qfter  the 
eheUm  at  Bristol,  1774. 
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Mb.  Matob,  AJn>  Gjosttlbhixn:  1  am  extremely  pleased  at 
the  appei^ance  ol  this  large  and  respectable  meeting.  The 
steps  I  may  be  obUged  to  take  will  want  the  sanction  of  a  con- 
siderable autiu»rity ;  and  in  explaining  any  thing  which  may 
ai^ar  doubtful  in  my  public  conducty  I  must  naturally  desire 
ft  very  full  audience. 

I  have  been  backward  to  begin  my  canvass.  The  dissolution 
^  the  Parliament  was  uncertsdn ;  and  it  did  not  become  me,  by 
an  unseasonable  importunity,  to  appear  dififident  of  the  effect  of 
my  six  years'  endeavours  to  please  you.  I  had  served  the  city 
of  Bristol  honourably,  and  the  city  of  Bristol  had  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  means  of  honourable  service  to  the  public  were 
Wome  indiffer^it  to  me. 

I  found,  on  my  arrival  here,  that  three  gentlemen  had  been 
^ng  in  eager  pursuit  of  an  object  which  but  two  of  us  can  ob- 
tam.  I  found  that  they  had  all  met  with  encottragement  A 
contested  election  in  such  a  city  as  this  is  no  light  thing.  I 
^used  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice.    These  three  gentlemen,' 

6  This  speech  was  delivered  September  6, 1780.  Its  ftill  title  as  given  in  the 
printed  copy  is, "  Speech  at  the  Guildhall  in  Bristol,  previous  to  the  late  Election 
te  that  City,  upon  certain  Points  relative  to  his  Parliamentary  Conduct.  17S(K^ 
^by  it  was  made  will  vppeu  solioiently  fhun  the  hody  of  the  speech  itseUL 
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by  various  merits,  and  on  various  titles,  I  made  no  doubt  were 
worthy  of  your  favour.  I  shall  never  attempt  to  raise  myself 
by  depreciating  the  merits  of  my  competitors.  In  the  complex- 
ity and  confusion  of  these  cross  pursuits,  I  wished  to  take  the 
authentic  public  sense  of  my  friends  upon  a  business  of  so  much 
delicacy.  I  wished  to  take  your  opinion  along  with  me,  that^  if 
I  should  give  up  the  contest  at  the  very  beginning,  my  surren- 
der of  my  post  may  not  seem  the  effect  of  inconstancy,  or  tim- 
idity; or  anger,  or  disgust,  or  indolence,  or  any  other  temper 
unbecoming  a  man  who  has  engaged  in  the  public  service.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  I  should  undertake  the  election,  and  fail  of 
success,  I  was  full  as  anxious  that  it  should  be  manifest  to  the 
whole  world  that  the  i>eace  of  the  city  had  not  been  broken  by 
my  rashness,  presumption,  or  fond  conceit  of  my  own  merit. 

I  am  not  come,  by  a  false  and  counterfeit  show  of  deference 
to  your  judgment,  to  seduce  it  in  my  favour.  I  ask  it  seriously 
and  unaffectedly.  If  you  wish  that  I  should  retire,  I  shall  not 
consider  that  advice  as  a  censure  upon  my  conduct,  or  an  alter- 
ation in  your  sentiments,  but  as  a  rational  submission  to  the 
circtmistances  of  affairs.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  should  think 
it  proper  for  me  to  proceed  in  my  qanvass,  if  you  will  risk  the 
trouble  on  your  part,  I  will  risk  it  on  mine.  My  pretensions 
are  such  as  you  cannot  be  ashamed  o:^  whether  they  succeed  or 
fail. 

If  you  call  upon  me,  I  shall  solicit  the  favour  of  the  city  upon 
manly  ground.  I  come  before  you  with  the  plain  confidence  of 
an  honest  serv^ant  in  the  equity  of  a  candid  and  discerning  mas- 
ter. I  come  to  claim  your  approbation,  not  to  amuse  you  with 
vain  apologies,  or  with  professions  still  more  vain  and  senseless. 
I  have  lived  too  long  to  be  served  by  apologies,  or  to  stand  in 
need  of  them.  The  part  I  have  acted  has  been  in  oi>en  day ; 
and  to  hold  out  to  a  conduct  which  stands  in  that  clear  and 
steady  light  for  all  its  good  and  all  its  evil,  to  hold  out  to  that 
conduct  the  paltry,  winking  tapers  of  excuses  and  promises, — I 
never  will  do  it.  They  may  obscure  it  with  their  smoke,  but 
they  never  can  illumine  sunshine  by  such  a  fiame  as  theirs. 

I  am  sensible  that  no  endeavours  have  been  left  untried  to 
injure  me  in  your  opinion.  But  the  use  of  character  is  to  be  a 
shield  against  calumny.  I  could  wish,  undoubtedly,  (if  idle 
wishes  were  not  the  most  idle  of  all  things,)  to  make  every  part 
of  my  conduct  agreeable  to  every  one  of  my  constituents ;  but 
in  so  great  a  city,  and  so  greatly  divided  as  this,  it  is  weak  to 
expect  it.^ 

6  Barke'8  course  in  Parliament,  especially  on  the  American  question,  liad 
been  so  offensive  to  the  bigoted  and  the  interested  partisans  of  government, 
that  they  had  left  no  stone  untamed,  to  de&at  his  reSiection  at  Bristol.   Thig  ha 
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In  such  a  discordancy  of  sentiments  it  is  better  to  look  to  tlie 
natufe  of  things  than  to  the  humours  of  men.  The  very  at- 
tempt towards  pleasing  everybody  discovers  a  temper  always 
flashy,  and  often,  false  and  insincere.  Therefore,  as  I  have 
proceeded  straight  onward  in  my  conduct,  so  I  will  proceed  in 
my  account  of  those  parts  of  it  which  have  been  most  excepted 
to.  But  I  must  first  beg  leave  just  to  hint  to  you  that  we  may 
suffer  very  great  detriment  by  being  open  to  every  talker. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  much  of  service  is  lost  from  spirits 
full  of  activity  and  full  of  energy,  who  are  pressing,  who  are 
rushing  forward,  to  great  and  capital  objects,  when  you  oblige 
them  to  be  continually  looking  back.  Whilst  they  are  defend- 
ing one  service,  they  defraud  you  of  an  hundred.  Applaud  us 
when  we  run,  console  us  when  we  fall,  cheer  us  when  we 
recover ;  but  let  us  pass  on,— for  God's  sake,  let  us  pass  on  I 

Bo  you  think.  Gentlemen,  that  every  public  act  in  the  six 
years  since  I  stood  in  this  place  before  you,  that  all  the  arduous 
things  which  have  been  done  in  this  eventful  period  which  has 
crowded  into  a  few  years'  space  the  revolutions  of  an  age,  can 
be  opened  to  you  on  their  fair  grounds  in  half  an  hour's  con- 
versation ? 

But  it  is  no  reason,  because  there  is  a  bad  mode  of  inquiry, 
that  there  should  be  no  examination  at  all.  Most  certainly  it  is 
our  duty  to  examine  ;  it  is  our  interest  too :  but  it  must  be  with 
discretion,  with  an  attention  to  all  the  circumstances  and  to  all 
the  motives;  like  sound  judges,  and  not  like  cavilling  petti- 
foggers and  quibbling  pleaders,  t)rying  into  flaws  and  hunting 
for  exceptions.  Look,  Gentlemen,  to  the  wJwle  tenour  of  your 
member's  conduct.  Try  whether  his  ambition  or  his  avarice 
have  jostled  him  out  of  the  straight  line  of  duty,— or  whether 
that  grand  foe  of  the  oflftces  of  active  life,  that  master  vice  in 
men  of  business,  a  degenerate  and  inglorious  sloth,  has  made 
him  flag  and  languish  in  his  course.  This  is  the  object  of  our 
inquiry.  If  our  member's  conduct  can.bear  this  touch,  mark  it 
for  sterling.  He  may  have  fallen  into  errors,  he  must  have 
faults ;  but  our  error  is  greater,  and  our  fault  is  radically  ruin- 
was  himself  aware  <^;  but  he  was  built  too  high  in  manly  honour  and  self- 
respect  to  practice  any  sort  of  jugglery  with  the  people,  or  use  any  demagogic 
craft  for  the  sake  of  gaining  or  keeping  their  fiivour.  Therewithal  he  regarded 
the  issue  with  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher.'  A  short  time  before  the  making 
of  this  speech,  he  wrote  to  a  prominent  citizen  of  Bristol  as  follows :  **  It  re 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  there  be  enough  of  independence  among  us  to  support 
a  representative  who  throws  himself  on  his  own  good  behaviour,  and  the  good 
dispositions  of  his  constituents,  withont  playing  any  little  game  either  to  bribe 
or  to  delude  them.  I  shall  put  this  to  the  proof  within  a  few  days.  It  must 
have  a  good  effect,  one  way  or  the  other;  for  it  is  always  of  use  to  know  tba  true 
tamper  of  the  time  and  country  one  lives  in." 
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ous  to  ourselyes,  if  we  do  not  bear,  if  we  do  not  even  applaud, 
the  whole  compound  and  mixed  mass  of  such  a  character.  •  Not 
to  act  thus  is  folly ;  I  had  almost  said  it  is  impiety.  He  cen* 
sures  God  who  quarrels  with  the  imperfections  of  man. 

Gentlemen,  we  must  not  be  peevish  with  those  who  serve  the 
people  ;  for  none  will  serve  us,  whilst  there  is  a  Court  to  serve, 
but  those  who  are  of  a  nice  and  jealous  honour.  They  who 
think  every  thing,  in  comparison  of  that  honour,  to  be  dust  and 
ashes,  will  not  bear  to  have  it  soiled  and  impaired  by  those  for 
whose  sake  they  make  a  thousand  sacrifices  to  preserve  it 
immaculate  and  whole.  We  shall  either  drive  such  men  f  rona 
the  public  stage,  or  we  shall  send  them  to  the  Court  for  pro- 
tection, where,  if  they  must  sacrifice  their  reputation,  they  will 
at  least  secure  their  interest  Depend  upon  it,  that  the  lovers 
of  freedom  will  be  free.  None  will  violate  their  ewiscience  to 
please  us,  in  order  afterwards  to  discharge  that  conscience 
which  they  have  violated,  by  doing  us  faithful  and  affectionate 
sendee.  If  we  degrade  and  deprave  their  minds  by  servility, 
it  will  be  absurd  to  expect  that  they  who  are  creeping  and 
abject  towards  us  will  ever  be  bold  and  incorruptible  assertors 
of  our  freedom  against  the  most  seducing  and  the  most  formid- 
able of  all  powers.  No  I  human  nature  is  not  so  formed-:  nor 
shall  we  improve  the  faculties  or  better  the  morals  of  public 
men  by  our  possession  of  the  most  infallible  receipt  in  the 
world  for  making  cheats  and  hypocrites. 

Let  me  say,  with  plainness,  I  who  am  no  longer  in  a  public 
character,  that  if,  by  a  fair,  by  an  indulgent,  by  a  gentlemanly 
behaviour  to  our  representatives,  we  do  not  give  confidence  to 
their  minds  and  a  liberal  scope  to  their  understandings,  if  we 
do  not  permit  our  members  to  act  upon  a  very  enlarged  view  of 
things,  we  shall  at  length  infallibly  degrade  our  national 
representation  into  a  confused  and  scuffling  bustle  of  local 
agency.  When  the  x>opular  member  is  narrowed  in  his  ideas 
and  rendered  timid  in  his  proceedings,  the  service  of  the  Crown 
will  be  the  sole  nursery  of  statesmen.  Among  the  frolics  of 
the  Court,  it  may  at  length  take  that  of  attending  to  its  busi- 
ness. Then  the  monopoly  of  mental  power  will  be  added  to  the 
power  of  all  other  kinds  it  possesses.  On  the  side  of  the  people 
there  will  be  nothing  but  impotence :  for  ignorance  is  impo- 
tence ;  narrowness  of  mind  is  impotence ;  timidity  is  itself 
impotence,  and  makes  all  other  qualities  that  go  along  with  it 
impotent  and  useless. 

At  present  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Court  to  make  its  servants 
insignificant.  If  the  people  should  fall  into  the  same  humour, 
and  should  choose  their  servants  on  the  same  principles  of 
mere  obsequiousness  and  flexibility  and  total  vacancy  or  indif- 
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f  erenee  of  opimon  in  all  public  matters,  then  no  part  of  the 
State  yrill  be  sound,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  to  think  of  saving  it 

I  thought  it  very  expedient  at  this  time  to  give  you  this  can- 
did counsel ;  and  with  this  counsel  I  would  willingly  close,  if 
the  matters  which  at  various  times  have  been  objected  to  me  in 
this  city  concerned  only  myself  and  my  own  election.  These 
charges,  I  think,  are  four  in  number:  my  neglect  of  a  due 
attention  to  my  constituents, — the  not  paying  more  frequent 
visits  here ;  my  conduct  on  the  affairs  of  the  first  Irish  Trade 
Acts;  my  opinicm  and  mode  of  proceeding  on  Lord  Beau- 
champ's  Debtors'  Bills  ;  and  n^y  votes  on  the  late  affairs  of  the 
Boman  Catholics.  All  of  these  (except  perhaps  the  first)  relate 
to  matters  of  very  considerable  public  concern ;  and  it  is  not 
lest  you  should  censure  me  improperly,  but  lest  you  should 
fomi  improper  opinions  on  matters  of  some  moment  to  you„  that 
I  trouble  you  at  all  upon  the  subject.  My  conduct  is  of  small 
importance. 

With  regard  to  the  first  charge,  my  friends  have  spoken  to  me 
of  it  in  the  style  of  amicable  expostulation,— not  so  much 
hlaming  the  thing  as  lamenting  the  effects.    Others,  less  partial 
to  me,  were  less  kind  in  assigning  the  motives.    I  admit,  there 
is  a  decorum  and  propriety  in  a  member  of  Parliament's  paying 
a  respectful  court  to  his  constituents.    If  I  were  conscious  to 
myself  that  pleasure,  or  dissipation,  on  low,  unworthy  occupa- 
tions had  detained  me  from  personal  attendance  on  you,  I 
would  readily  admit  my  faulty  and  quietly  submit  to  the  pen- 
alty.   But,  Gentlemen,  I  live  at  an  hundred  miles'  distance 
from  Bristol ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  session  I  come  to  my  own 
house,  fatigued  in  body  and  in  mind,  to  a  little  repose,,  and  to 
a  very  little  attention  to  my  family  and  my  private  concerns* 
A  visit  to  Bristol  is  always  a  sort  of  canvass,  else  it  will  do 
more  harm  than  good.    To  pass  from  the  toils  of  a  session  to 
the  toils  of  a  canvass  is  the  farthest  thing  in  the  world  from 
repose.    I  could  hardly  serve  you  cw  I  have  done,  and  court  yau 
too.    Most  of  you  have  heard  that  I  do  not  very  remarkably 
Bi>are  myself  in  public  business ;  and  in  the  private  business 
of  my  constituents  I  have  done  very  near  as  much  as  those 
who  have  nothing  else  to  do.    My  canvass  of  you  was  not  on 
the  'change,  nor  in  the  county  meetings,  nor  in  the  clubs  of 
this  dty  :  it  was  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  was  at  the  Cus- 
tom-House ;  it  was  at  the  Council ;  it  was  at  the  Treasury ; 
it  was  at  the  Admiralty.    I  canvassed  you  through  your  affairs, 
and  not  your  i)er8ons.    I  was  not  only  your  representative  as  a- 
body ;  I  was  the  agent,  the  solicitor  of  individuals ;  I  ran 
about  wherever  your  affairs  could  call  me ;  and  in  acting  for 
you  I  often  appeared  rather  as  a  ship-broker  than  as  a  member 
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of  Parliament.  There  was  nothing  too  laborious  or  too  low  for 
me  to  undertake.  The  meanness  of  the  business  was  raised  by 
the  dignity  of  the  object.  If  some  lesser  matters  have  slipped 
through  my  fingers,  it  was  because  I  filled  my  hands  too  full, 
and,  in  my  eagerness  to  serve  you,  took  in  more  than  any  hands 
could  grasp.  Several  gentlemen  stand  round  me  who  are  my 
willing  witnesses ;  and  there  are  others  who,  if  they  were  here, 
would  be  still  better,  because  they  would  be  unwilling  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  truth.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  a  summer 
residence  in  London,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  negotiation  at  the 
Admiralty  for  your  trade,  that  I  was  called  to  Bristol ;  and 
this  late  visit,  at  this  late  day,  has  been  possibly  in  prejudice 
to  your  affairs. 

Since  I  have  touched  upon  this  matter,  let  me  say.  Gentle- 
men, that,  if  I  had  a  disposition  or  a  right  to  complain,  I  have 
some  cause  of  complaint  on  my  side.  With  a  petition  of  this 
city  in  my  hand,  passed  through  the  corporation  without  a  dis- 
senting voice,  a  petition  in  unison  with  almost  the  whole  voice 
of  the  kingdom,  (with  whose  formal  thanks  I  was  covered  over,) 
whilst  I  laboured  on  no  less  than  five  bills  for  a  public  reform, 
and  fought,  against  the  opposition  of  great  abilities  and  of  the 
greatest  power,  every  clause  and  every  word  of  the  largest  of 
those  bills,  almost  to  the  very  last  day  of  a  very  long  session,^  — 
all  this  time  a  canvass  in  Bristol  was  as  calmly  carried  on  as  if  I 
were  dead.  I  was  considered  as  a  man  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Whilst  I  watched  and  fasted  and  sweated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  the  most  easy  and  ordinary  arts  of  election,  by 
dinners  and  visits,  by  "How  do  you  do's,"  and,  "My  worthy 
friends,"  I  was  to  be  quietly  moved  out  of  my  seat ;  and  prom- 
ises were  made,  and  engagements  entered  into,  without  any  ex- 
ception or  reserve,  as  if  my  laborious  zeal  in  my  duty  had  been 
a  regular  abdication  of  my  trust. 

To  open  my  whole  heart  to  you  on  this  subject,  I  do  confess, 
however,  that  there  were  other  times,  besides  the  two  years  in 
which  I  did  visit  you,  when  I  was  not  wholly  without  leisure  for 
repeating  that  mark  of  my  respect  But  I  could  not  bring  my 
mind  to  see  you.  You  remember  that  in  the  beginning  of  this 
American  war  (that  era  of  calamity,  disgrace,  and  downfall,  an 
iera  which  no  feeling  mind  will  ever  mention  without  a  tear  for 
England)  you  were  greatly  divided ;  and  a  very  strong  body,  if 
not  the  strongest^  opposed  itself  to  the  madness  which  every 
art  and  every  power  were  employed  to  render  popular,  in  order 
that  the  errors  of  the  rulers  might  be  lost  in  the  general  bluid- 

7   The  reference  here  is  to  the  speaker's  labours  in  behalf  of  economical  ro- 
Ibrm.   What  these  were,  is  partly  shown  in  the  preceding  speech. 
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ness  of  the  nation.    This  opposition  continued  until  after  our 
great,  but  most  unfortunate  victory  at  Long  Island.    Then  all 
the  mounds  and  banks  of  our  constancy  were  borne  down  at 
once,  and  the  frenzy  of  the  American  war  broke  in  upon  us  like 
a  deluge.     This  victory,  which  seemed  to  put  an  immediate  end 
to  all  difficulties,  perfected  us  in  that  spirit  of  domination  which 
our  unparalleled  prosperity  had  but  too  long  nurtured.    We 
had  been  so  very  powerful,  and  so  very  prosperous,  that  even 
the  humblest  of  us  were  degraded  into  the  vices  and  follies  of 
kings.    Wo  lost  all  measure  between  means  and  ends ;  and  our 
headlong  desires  became  our  politics  and  our  morals.    All  men 
who  wished  for  peace,  or  retained  any  sentiments  of  modera- 
tion, were  overborne  or  silenced;  and  this  city  was  led  by 
every  artifice  (and  probably  with  the  more  management  because 
I  was  one  of  your  members)  to  distinguish  itself  by  its  zeal  for 
that  fatal  cause.    In  this  temper  of  yours  and  of  my  mind,  I 
should  sooner  have  fled  to  the  extremities  of  the  Earth  than 
have  shown  myself  here.   I,  who  saw  in  every  American  victory 
(for  you  have  had  a  long  series  of  these  misfortunes)  the  germ 
and  seed  of  the  naval  power  of  France  and  Spain,  which  all  our 
heat  and  warmth  against  America  was  only  hatching  into  lif  e,— 
I  should  not  have  been  a  welcome  visitant,  with  the  brow  and 
the  language  of  such  feelings.    When,  afterwards,  the  other 
face  of  your  calamity  was  turned  upon  you,  and  showed  itself 
in  defeat  and  distress,  I  shunned  you  full  as  much.     I  felt 
sorely  this  variety  in  our  wretchedness ;  and  I  did  not  wish  to 
have  the  least  appearance  of  insulting  you  with  that  show  of 
superiority  which,  though  it  may  not  be  assumed,  is  generally 
suspected,  in  a  time  of  calamity,  from  those  whose  previous 
warnings  have  been  despised.    I  could  not  bear  to  show  you  a 
representative  whose  face  did  not  reflect  that  of  his  constitu- 
ents,—a  face  that  could  not  joy  in  your  joys,  and  sorrow  in 
your  sorrows.    But  time  at  length  has  made  us  all  of  one  opin- 
ion, and  we  have  all  opened  our  eyes  on  the  true  nature  of  the 
American  war, — to  the  true  nature  of  all  its  successes  and  all 
its  failures. 

In  that  public  storm,  too,  I  had  my  private  feelings.  I  had 
seen  blown  down  and  prostrate  on  the  ground  several  of  those 
houses  to  whom  I  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  honour  this  city 
has  done  me.®  I  confess  that,  whilst  the  wounds  of  those  I 
loved  were  yet  green,  I  could  not  bear  to  show  myself  in  pride 
and  triumph  in  that  place  into  which  their  partiality  had 
brought  me,  and  to  appear  at  feasts  and  rejoicings  in  the  midst 

8  Bristol  was  then  the  centre  of  a  large  American  trade,  and  was  thus  held 
to  tlie  side  of  the  colonies  by  the  strong  tie  of  commercial  interest.  Of  course 
the  buBincss  of  the  place  suffered  gieatly  Arom  the  stoppage  of  trade  by  the  war. 
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of  the  grief  and  calamity  of  tny  warm  friends,  my  zealous  sup* 
porters,  my  generous  benefactors.  This  is  a  true,  unvarnished, 
undisguised  state  of  the  affair.    You  will  judge  of  it. 

This  is  the  only  one.of  the  charges  in  which  I  am  personally 
concerned.  As  to  the  other  matters  objected  against  me,  which, 
in  their  turn  I  shall  mention  to  you,  remember  once  more  I  da 
not  mean  to  extenuate  or  excuse.  Why  should  I,  when  the 
things  charged  are  among  those  upon  which  I  found  all  my 
reputation?  What  would  be  left  to  me,  if  I  myself  was  the 
man  who  softened  and  blended  and  diluted  and  weakened  all 
the  distinguishing  colours  of  my  life,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  dis- 
tinct and  determinate  in  my  whole  conduct? 

It  has  been  said,  and  it  is  the  second  charge,  that  in  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Irish  trade  I  did  not  consult  the  interest  of  my  con- 
stituents,—or,  to  speak  out  strongly,  that  I  rather  acted  as  a 
native  of  Ireland  than  as  an  English  member  of  Parliament. 

I  certainly  have  very  wa,rm  good  wishes  for  the  place  of  my 
birth.  But  the  sphere  of  my  duties  is  my  true  country.  It  was 
as  a  man  attached  to  your  interests,  and  zealous  for  the  con- 
servation of  your  power  and  dignity,  that  I  acted  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  on  all  occasions.  You  were  involved  in  the  American 
war.  A  new  world  of  policy  was  opened,  to  which  it  was  neces- 
sary we  should  conform,  whether  we  would  or  not ;  and  my 
only  thought  was  how  to  conform  to  our  situation  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  unite  to  this  kingdom,  in  prosperity  and  in  affec- 
tion, whatever  remained  of  the  empire.  I  was  true  to  my  old, 
standing,  invariable  principle,  that  all  things  which  came  from 
Great  Britain  should  issue  as  a  gift  of  her  bounty  and  benefi- 
cence, rather  than  as  claims  recovered  against  a  struggling 
litigant;  or,  at  least,  that  if  your  beneficence  obtained  no 
credit  in  your  concessions,  yet  that  they  should  appear  the 
salutary  provisions  of  your  wisdom  and  foresight,  not  as  things 
wrung  from  you  with  your  blood  by  the  cruel  gripe  of  a  rigid 
necessity.  The  first  concessions,  by  being  (much  against  my 
will)  mangled  and  stripped  of  the  parts  which  were  necessary  to 
make  out  their  just  correspondence  and  connection  in  trade, 
were  of  no  use.  The  next  year  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  the  thing  into  better  shape.  This  attempt,  (countenanced 
by  the  Minister,)  on  the  very  first  appearance  of  some  popular 
uneasiness,  was,  after  a  considerable  progress  through  the 
House,  thrown  out  by  him. 

What  was  the  consequence  ?  The  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland 
was  instantly  in  a  flame.  Threatened  by  foreigners,  and,  as 
they  thought,  insulted  by  England,  they  resolved  at  once  to 
resist  the  power  of  France  and  to  cast  off  yours.  As  for  us, 
we  were  able  neither  to  protect  nor  to  restrain  them.    Forty 
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tbeusand  men  "were  raised  and  disciplined  mtbout  commission 
from  the  Crown.    Two  illegal  armies  were  seen  with  banners 
displayed  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  country.    No  exec- 
utive magistrate,  no  judicature,  in  Ireland^  would  acknowledge 
the  legality  of  the  army  which  bore  the  King's  commission ; 
and  no  law,  or  appearance  of  law,  authorized  the  army  commis- 
sioned by  itself.    In  this  unexampled  state  of  things,  which  the 
least  error,  the  least  trespass  on  the  right  or  left,  would  have 
hurried  down  the  precipice  into  an  abyss  of  blood  and  confu- 
sion, the  people  of  Ireland  demand  a  freedom  of  trade  with 
arms  in  their  hands.*  They  interdict  all  commerce  between  the 
two  naticms.    They  deny  all  new  supply  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, although  in  time  of  war.    They  stint  the  trust  of  the  old 
revenue,  given  for  two  years  to  all  the  King's  predecessors,  to 
six  months.     The  British  Parliament,  in  a  former  session, 
frightened  into  a  limited  concession  by  the  menaces  of  Ireland, 
frightened  out  of  it  by  the  menaces  oJ  England,  was  now  fright- 
ened back  again,  and  made  an  universal  surrender  of  all  that 
had  been  thought  the   peculiar,  reserved,   uncommunicable 
rights  of  England:  the  exclusive  commerce  of  America,  of  Af- 
rica, of  the  West  Indies,— all  the  enumerations  of  the  Acts  of 
Navigation, — all  the  manufactures,— :iroii^  glass,  even  the  last 
pledge  of  jealousy  and  pride,  the  interest  hid  in  the  secret  of 
oar  hearts,  the  inveterate  prejudice  moulded  into  the  constitu^ 
tion  of  our  frame,  even  the  sacred  fleece  itself,  all  went  to- 
gether.   No  reserve,  no  exception ;  no  debate,  no  discussion. 
A  sudden  light  broke  in  upon  us  all.    It  broke  in,  not  through 
well-contrived  and  well-disposed  windows,  but  through  flaw* 
and  breaches, — through  the  yawning  chasms  of  our  ruin.    We 
were  taught  wisdom  by  humiliation.    No  town  in  England  pre- 
sumed to  have  a  prejudice,  or  dared  to  mutter  a  petition.  What 
was  worse,  the  whole  Parliament  of  England,  which  retained 
authority  for  nothing  but  surrenders,  was  despoiled  of  every 
shadow  of  its  superintendence.    It  was,  without  any  qualifica- 
tion, denied  in  theory,  as  it  had  been  trampled  upon  in  practice. 
This  scene  of  shame  and  disgrace  has,  in  a  manner,  whilst  I  am 
speaking,  ended  in  the  perpetual  establishment  of  a  military 
power  in  the  dominions  of  this  Crown,  without  consent  of  the 
British  legislature, ^°  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Constitution, 

9  Most  of  the  English  people  at  that  time  were  stiff  bigots  to  the  notion,  that 
ttie  best  way  to  promote  their  own  commercial  interests  was  by  oppressing 
those  of  their  neighboors.  So,  in  order  to  protect  English  manufactures,  they 
insisted  ou  having  the  importation  of  Irish  manufactures  heavily  taxed.  Burke, 
on  the  contrary  was  all  the  while  a  staunch  believer  in  iVeedora  of  trade,  and 
was  the  very  first  to  put  forth  just  and  liberal  ideas  on  that  subject 

20  The  allusion  is  to  what  was  called  the  Perpetual  Mutiny  Act,  passed  by 
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contrary  to  the  Declaration  of  Eight ;  ^  and  by  this  your  liber- 
ties are  swept  avray  along  with  your  supreme  authority ;  and 
both,  linked  together  from  the  beginning,  have,  I  am  afraid, 
both  together  perished  for  ever. 

What  I  Gentlemen,  was  I  not  to  foresee,  or  foreseeing,  was  I 
not  to  endeavour  to  save  you  from  all  these  multiplied  mis- 
chiefs and  disgraces?  Would  the  little,  silly,  canvass  prattle  of 
obeying  instructions,  and  having  no  opinions  but  yours,  and 
such  idle,  senseless  tales,  which  amuse  the  vacant  ears  of 
unthinking  men,  have  saved  you  from  "the  pelting  of  that 
pitiless  storm "  to  which  the  loose  improvidence,  the  cowardly 
rashness,  of  those  who  dare  not  look  danger  in  the  face  so  as  to 
provide  against  it  in  time,  and  therefore  throw  themselves 
headlong  into  the  midst  of  it»  have  exposed  this  degraded 
nation,  beat  down  and  prostrate  on  the  earth,  unsheltered, 
unarmed,  unresisting?  Was  I  an  Irishman  on  that  day  that 
I  boldly  withstood  our  pride  ?  or  on  the  day  that  I  hung  down 
my  head,  and  wept  in  shame  and  silence  over  the  humiliation 
of  Great  Britain  ?  I  became  unpopular  in  England  for  the  one, 
and  in  Ireland  for  the  other.  What  then?  What  obligation 
lay  on  me  to  be  popular  ?  I  was  bound  to  serve  both  kingdom^. 
To  be  pleased  with  my  service  was  their  affair,  not  mine. 

I  was  an  Irishman  in  the  Irish  business,,  just  as  much  as  I 
was  an  American,  when,  on  the  same  principles,  I  wished  you 
to  concede  to  America  at  a  time  when  she  prayed  concession  at 
our  feet.  Just  as  much  was  I  an  American,  when  I  wished 
Parliament  to  offer  terms  in  victory,  and  not  to  wait  the  ill- 
chosen  hour  of  defeat,  for  making  good  by  weakness  and  by 
supplication  a  claim  of  prerogative,  preeminence,  and  authority. 

Instead  of  requiring  it  from  me,  as  a  point  of  duty,  to  kindle 
with  your  passions,  had  you  all  been  as  cool  as  I  was,  you 
would  have  been  saved  disgraces  and  distresses  that  are  un- 
utterable.  Do  you  remember  our  commission?  We  sent  out 
a  solemn  embassy  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  lay  the  crown, 
the  peerage,  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  at  the  feet  of  the 
American  Congress.  That  our  disgrace  might  want  no  sort  of 
brightening  and  burnishing,  observe  who  they  were  that  com- 

the  Parliament;  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  secure  tbeir  freedom  of  trade.    The  par-  ' 
liumentary  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  now  exists,  did  not  take 
place  till  alter  the  death  of  Burke. 

1  The  Declaration  of  Right,  one  of  the  great  landmarks  of  British  ft^edom, 
and  ranking  along  with  Magna  Charta  in  the  history  of  English  Constitutional 
Law,  is  the  solemn  compact  or  covenant  under  which,  in  1G88,  William  and 
Mary  took  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  James  the  Second.  One  of  its  afiirma- 
tions  is,  that  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom,  in 
time  of  peace,  unless  by  consent  of  Pai'liament,  is  illegal. 
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posed  this  f  iEunous  embassy.    My  Lord  Carlisle  is  among  the 
first  ranks  of  our  nobility.    He  is  the  identical  man  who,  but 
two  years  before,  had  been  put  forward,  at  the  opening  of  a  ses- 
sion, in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  the  mover  of  an  haughty  and  rig- 
orous address  against  America.    He  was  put  in  the  front  of  the 
embassy  of  submission.    Mr.  Eden  was  taken  from  the  office  of 
Lord  Suffolk,  to  whom  he  was  then  Under-Secretary  of  State,— 
from  the  office  of  that  Lord  Suffolk  who  but  a  few  weeks 
before,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  did  not  deign  to  inquire 
where  a  congress  of  vagrants  was  to  be  found.    This  Lord 
Suffolk  sent  Mr.  Eden  to  find  these  vagrants,  without  knowing 
where  his  King's  generals  were  to  be  found  who  were  joined  in 
the  same  commission  of  suppUcating  those  whom  they  were 
sent  to  subdue.    They  enter  the  capital  of  America  only  to 
abandon  it;    and  these  assertors  and  representatives  of  the 
dignity  of  [England,  at  the  tail  of  a  flying  army,  let  fly  their 
Parthian  shafts  of  memorials  and  remonstrances  at  random 
behind  them.    Their  promises  and  their  offers,  their  flatteries 
and  their  menaces,  were  all  despised ;  and  we  were  saved  the 
disgrace  of  their  formal  reception  only  because  the  Congress 
scorned  to  receive  them ;  whilst  the  state-house  of  independent 
Philadelphia  opened  her  doors  to  the  public  entry  of  the  am- 
bassador of  France.    From  war  and  blood  we  went  to  submis- 
sion, and  from  submission  plunged  back  again  to  war  and 
blood,  to  desolate  and  be  desolated,  without  measure,  hope,  or 
end.    I  am  a  Eoyalist :  I  blushed  for  this  degradation  of  the 
Crown.    I  am  a  Whig  :  I  blushed  for  the  dishonour  of  Parlia- 
ment.   I  am  a  true  Englishman :  I  felt  to  the  quick  for  the 
disgrace  of  England. '  I  am  a  man :  I  felt  for  the  melancholy 
reverse  of  human  affairs  in  the  fall  of  the  first  power  in  the 
world. 

To  read  what  was  approaching  in  Ireland,  in  the  black  and 
bloody  characters  of  the  American  war,  was  a  painful,  but  it 
was  a  necessary  part  of  my  public  duty.  For,  Gentlemen,  it  is 
not  your  fond  desires  or  mine  that  can  alter  the  nature  of 
things;  by  contending  against  which,  what  have  we  got,  or 
shall  ever  get,  but  defeat  and  shame  ?  I  did  not  obey  your 
instructions.  No.  I  conformed  to  the  instructions  of  truth 
and  Nature,  and  maintained  your  interest,  against  your  opin- 
ions, with  a  constancy  that  became  me.  A  representative 
worthy  of  you  ought  to  be  a  person  of  stability.  I  am  to  look, 
indeed,  to  your  opinions, — but  to  such  opinions  as  you  and  I 
must  have  five  years  hence.  I  was  not  to  look  to  the  flash  of 
the  day.  I  knew  that  you  chose  me,  in  my  place,  along  with 
others,  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  State,  and  not  a  weathercock  on  the 
top  of  the  edifice,  exalted  for  my  levity  and  versatility,  and  of 
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no  use  bat  to  indicate  the  shiftings  of  erery  fashionable  gale^ 
Would  to  God  the  value  of  my  sentiments  on  Ireland  and  on. 
America  had  been  at  this  day  a  subject  of  doubt  and  discus* 
sion  1  No  matter  what  my  sufferings  had  been,  so  that  thia 
kingdom  had  kept  the  authority  I  wished  it  to  maintain^  by 
a  grave  foresight,  and  by  an  equitable  temperance  in  the  use  of 
its  power. 

The  next  article  of  charge  on  my  public  conduct^  and  that 
which  I  find  rather  the  most  prevalent  of  all,  is  Lord  Beau* 
champ's  bill :  I  mean  his  bill  of  last  session,  for  reforming  the 
law4)rocess  concerning  imprisonment.  It  is  said»  to  aggravate 
the  offence,  that  I  treated  the  petition  ol  this  eity  with  eon- 
tempt  even  in  presenting  it  to  the  House,  and  expressed  myself 
in  terms  of  marked  disrespect  Had  this  latter  part  of  the 
charge  been  true,  no  merits  on  the  side  of  the  qu^estion  which  X 
took  could  possibly  excuse  me.  But  I  am  incapable  of  treating 
this  city  with  disrespect.  Very  f  ortunately^  at  this  minute>  (if 
my  bad  eyesight  does  not  deceive  me,)  the  worthy  gentleman 
deputed  on  this  business  stands  directly  before  me.  To  him  I 
appeal,  whether  I  did  not^  though  it  militated  with  my  oldest 
and  my  most  recent  public  opinions,  deliver  the  petition  wit^  a 
strong  and  more  than  usual  recommendation  to  the  ccHisidera- 
tion  of  the  House,  on  account  of  the  character  and  consequence 
of  those  who  signed  it.  I  believe  the  worthy  gentleman  will 
tell  you  that,  the  very  day  I  received  it,  I  applied  to  the  Solic- 
itor, now  the  Attorney  General,  to  give  it  an  immediate  consid- 
eration ;  and  he  most  obligingly  and  instantly  eonsented  ta 
employ  a  great  deal  of  his  very  valuable  time  to  write  an  expla- 
nation of  the  bill.  I  attended  the  committee  with  all  possible 
care  and  diligence,  in  order  that  every  objection  of  yours  Baight 
meet  with  a  solution,  or  produce  an  alteration.  I  entreated 
your  learned  recorder  (always  ready  in  business  in  which  you 
take  a  concern)  to  attend.  But  what  will  you  say  to  those  who 
blame  me  for  supporting  Lord  Beauchamp's  bill,  as  a  disre-^ 
spectf  ul  treatment  of  your  petition,^  when  you  hear  that>  out  of 
respect  to  you,  I  myself  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  that  very 
bill?  For  the  noble  lord  who  brought  it  in,  and  who,  I  must 
say,  has  much  merit  for  this  and  some  other  measures,  at  my 
request  consented  |;o  put  it  off  for  a  week,  which  the  Speaker's 
illness  lengthened  to  a  fortnight ;  and  then  the  frantic  tumult 
about  Popery  drove  that  and  every  rational  business  from  the 
House.  So  that,  if  I  chose  to  make  a  defence  of  myself,  on  the 
little  principles  of  a  culprit,  pleading  in  his  exculpation,  I  might 
not  only  secure  my  acquittal,  but  make  merit  with  the  opposers 
of  the  bill.  But  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  The  truth  js^  that  I 
did  occasion  the  loss  of  the  bill,  and  by  a  delay  caused  by  my 
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respect  to  you.  But  such  an  event  was  never  in  my  contempla- 
tion. And  I  am  so  far  from  taking  credit  for  the  defeat  of  that 
measure,  that  I  tjannot  sufficiently  lament  my  misfortune,  if  but 
one  man,  who  ought  to  be  at  large,  has  passed  a  year  in  prison 
by  my  means.  I  am  a  debtor  to  the  debtors.  I  confess  judg- 
vmxt  I  owe  what^  if  ever  it  be  in  my  power,  I  shall  most  cer- 
tainly pay,— ample  atonement  and  usurious  amends  to  liberty 
and  humanity  for  my  unhappy  lapse.  For,  Gentlemen,  Lord 
BeauchMnp's  bill  was  a  law  of  justice  and  policy,  as  far  as  it 
went:  I  say,  as  far  as  it  went ;  for  its  fault  was  its  being  in  the 
remedial  part  miserably  defective. 

There  are  two  capital  faults  in  our  law  with  relation  to  civU 
debts.  One  is,  that  every  man  is  presumed  solvent ;  a  presump. 
tion,  in  innumerable  cases,  directly  against  truth.  Therefore 
tiie  debtor  is  ordered,  on  a  supposition  of  ability  and  fraud,  to 
be  coerced  his  liberty  until  he  makes  payment.  By  this  means, 
in  all  cases  of  civil  in^lvency,  without  a  pardon  from  his  cred- 
itor, he  is  to  be  hnxyrisoned  for  life ;  and  thus  a  miserable,  mis- 
taken  invention  of  artificial  science  operates  to  change  a  civil 
into  a  criminal  judgment,  and  to  scourge  misfortune  or  indiscre- 
tion with  a  punishment  which  the  law  does  not  inflict  on  the 
greatest  crimes. 

The  next  fauH  is,  that  the  inflicting  of  that  punishment  is  not 
on  the  opinion  of  an  equal  and  public  judge,  but  is  referred  to 
the  arbitrary  discretion  of  a  private,  nay,  interested  and  irri- 
tated, individual.^  He  who  formally  is,  and  substantially  ought 
to  be,  the  judge,  is  in  reality  no  more  than  ministerial,  a  mere 
executive  instrument  of  a  private  man,  who  is  at  once  judge 
and  party.  Every  idea  of  judicial  order  is  subverted  by  this 
procedure.  If  the  insolvency  be  no  crime,  why  is  it  punished 
with  arbitrary  imprisonment?  If  it  be  a  crime,  why  is  it  deliv- 
ered into  private  hands  to  pard(»i  without  discretion,^  or  to  pun- 
ish without  mercy  and  without  measure  ? 

To  these  faults,  gross  and  cruel  faults  in  our  law,  the  excel- 
lent principle  of  Lord  Beaucbamp's  bill  applied  some  sort  of 
remedy.  I  know  that  credit  must  be  preserved:  but  equity 
must  be  preserved  too;  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  thing 
should  be  necessary  to  commerce  which  is  inconsistent  with 
justice.  The  principle  of  credit  was  not  weakened  by  that  bill, 
God  forbid !  The  enforcement  of  that  credit  was  only  put  into 
the  same  public  judicial  hands  on  which  we  depend  for  our  lives 
and  all  that  makes  life  dear  to  us.  But  indeed  this  business 
was  taken  up  too  warmly,  both  here  and  elsewhere.    The  biU 

2  Tbia  "private  intUvidual"  is,  to  bo  sure,  the  Gre<litor  himBelf,  whose  will 
rlomiuatcs  the  whole  question;  so  that  he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
judge  in  bis  own  case,  while  the  public  judge  is  merely  Ids  minister  or  agent. 
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was  extremely  mistaken.  It  was  supposed  to  enact  what  it 
never  enacted ;  and  complaints  were  made  of  clauses  in  it^  as 
novelties,  which  existed  before  the  noble  lordHhat  brought  in 
the  bill  was  bom.  There  was  a  fallacy  that  ran  through  the 
whole  of  the  objections.  The  gentlemen  who  opimsed  the  bill 
always  argued  as  if  the  option  lay  between  that  bill  and  the  an- 
cient law.  But  this  is  a  grand  mistake.  For,  practically,  the 
option  is  between  not  that  bill  and  the  old  law,  but  between 
that  bill  and  those  occasional  laws  called  Acts  of  Grace.  For 
the  operation  of  the  old  law  is  so  savage,  and  so  inconvenient 
to  society,  that  for  a  long  time  past^  once  in  every  Parliament, 
and  lately  twice,  the  legislature  has  been  obliged  to  make  a 
general  arbitrary  jail-delivery,  and  at  once  to  set  open,  by  its 
sovereign  authority,  all  the  prisons  in  England. 

Gentlemen,  I  never  relished  Acts  of  grace,  nor  ever  submit- 
ted to  them  but  from  despair  of  better.  They  are  a  dishonour- 
able  invention,  by  which,  not  from  hiunanity,  not  from  policy, 
but  merely  because  we  have  not  room  enough  to  hold  these  vic- 
tims of  the  absurdity  of  our  laws,  we  turn  loose  upon  the  public 
three  or  four  thousand  naked  wretches,  corrupted  by  the  hab- 
its, debased  by  the  ignominy  of  a  prison.  If  the  creditor  had  a 
right  to  those  carcasses  as  a  natural  security  for  his  property,  I 
am  sure  we  have  no  right  to  deprive  him  of  that  security.  But 
if  the  few  pounds  of  flesh  were  not  necessary  to  his  security, 
we  had  not  a  right  to  detain  the  unfortunate  debtor,  without 
any  benefit  at  all  to  the  person  who  confined  him.  Take  it  as 
you  will,  we  commit  injustice.  Now  Lord  Beauchamp's  bill  in- 
tended to  do  deliberately,  and  with  great  caution  and  circum- 
spection, upon  each  several  case,  and  with  all  attention  to  the 
just  claimant,  what  Acts  of  grace  do  in  a  much  greater  meas- 
ure, and  with  very  little  care,  caution,  or  deliberation. 

I  suspect  that  here,  too,  if  we  contrive  to  oppose  this  bill,  we 
shall  be  found  in  a  struggle  against  the  nature  of  tilings.  For, 
as  we  grow  enlightened,  the  public  will  not  bear,  for  any  length 
of  time,  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  whole  armies  of  prison- 
ers, nor,  at  their  own  expense,  submit  to  keep  jails  as  a  sort  of 
garrisons,  merely  to  fortify  the  absurd  principle  of  making  men 
judges  in  their  own  cause.  For  credit  has  little  or  no  concern 
in  this  cruelty.  I  speak  in  a  commercial  assembly.  You  know 
that  credit  is  given  because  capital  must  be  employed;  that  men 
calculate  the  chances  of  insolvency ;  and  they  either  withhold 
the  credit*  or  make  the  debtor  pay  the  risk  in  the  price.  The 
counting-house  has  no  alliance  with  the  jail.  Holland  under- 
stands trade  as  well  as  we,  and  she  has  done  much  more  than 
this  obnoxious  bill  intended  to  do.  There  was  not*  when  Mr. 
Howard  visited  Holland,  more  than  one  prisoner  for  debt  in  the 
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great  city  of  Botterdam.  Although  Lord  Beauchamp's  Act 
(which  was  previous  to  this  bill,  and  intended  to  feel  the  way 
for  it)  has  already  preserved  liberty  to  thousands,  and  though 
it  is  not  three  years  since  the  last  Act  of  grace  passed,  yet,  by 
Mr.  Howard's  last  account,  there  were  near  three  thousand 
again  in  jail.  I  cannot  name  this  gentlemen  without  remarking 
that  his  labours  and  writings  have  done  much  to  open  the  eyes 
and  hearts  of  mankind.  He  has  visited  all  Europe,  not  to  sur- 
vey the  sumptuousness  of  palaces  or  the  stateliness  of  temples, 
not  to  make  accurate  measurementsipf  the  remains  of  ancient 
grandeur  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modem  art,  not 
to  collect  medals  or  collate  manuscripts,—  but  to  dive  into  the 
depths  of  dungeons,  to  plunge  into  the  infections  of  hospitals, 
to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain,  to  take  the  gauge 
and  dimensions  of  miserj^  depression,  and  contempt,  to  remem- 
ber the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit  the  for- 
saken, and  to  compare  and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  in 
all  countries.  His  plan  is  original ;  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius 
as  it  is  of  humanity.  It  was  a  voyage  of  discovery,  a  circum- 
navigation of  charity.  Already  the  benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt 
more  or  less  in  every  country ;  I  hope  he  will  anticipate  his 
final  reward  by  seeing  all  its  effects  fully  realized  in  his  own. 
He  will  receive,  not  by  retail,  but  in  gross,  the  reward  of  those 
who  visit  the  prisoner ;  and  he  has  so  forestalled  and  monopo- 
lized this  branch  of  charity,  that  there  will  be,  I  trust,  little 
room  to  merit  by  such  acts  of  benevolence  hereafter. 

Nothing  now  remains  to  trouble  you  with  but  the  fourth 
charge  against  me,— the  business  of  the  Eoman  Catholics.  It 
is  a  business  closely  connected  with  the  rest.  They  are  all  on 
one  and  the  same  principle.  My  little  scheme  of  conduct,  such 
as  it  is,  is  all  arranged.  I  could  do  nothing  but  what  I  have 
done  on  this  subject,  without  confounding  the  whole  train  of 
my  ideas  and  disturbing  the  whole  order  of  my  life.  Gentle- 
men, I  ought  to  ai)ologize  to  you  for  seeming  to  think  any  thing 
at  all  necessary  to  be  said  upon  this  matter.  The  calumny  is 
fitter  to  be  scrawled  with  the  midnight  chalk  of  incendiaries, 
"With  **!N"o  Popery,"  on  walls  and  doors  of  devoted  houses,  than 
to  be  mentioned  in  any  civilized  company.  I  had  heard  that 
the  spirit  of  discontent  on  that  subject  was  very  prevalent  here. 
With  pleasure  I  find  that  I  have  been  grossly  misinformed.  If 
it  exists  at  all  in  this  city,  the  laws  have  crushed  its  exertions, 
and  our  morals  have  shamed  its  ap]>earance  in  daylight.  I 
have  pursue^  this  spirit  wherever  I  could  trace  it ;  but  it  still 
fled  from  me.  It  was  a  ghost  which  all  had  heard  of,  but  none 
had  seen.  None  would  acknowledge  that  he  thought  the  pub- 
lic proceeding  with  regard  to  our  Catholic  dissentero  to  bQ 
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blamable ;  but  several  were  sorry  it  had  made  an  ill  impression 
upon  otliersy  and  that  my  interest  was  hurt  by  my  share  in  the 
business.  I  find  with  satisfaction  and  pride,  Muat  not  above 
four  or  five  in  this  city  (and  I  dare  say  these  misled  by  some 
gross  misrepresentation)  have  signed  that  symbol  of  delusion 
and  bond  of  sedition,  tdiat  libel  on:  the  national  religion  and 
English  character,  the  Protestant  Association.  It  is,  there^ 
fore.  Gentlemen,  not  by  way  of  cure,  but  of  prevention,  and 
lest  the  arts  of  wicked  men  may  pi%vail  over  the  integrity  of 
any  one  amongst  us,  tha^I  think  it  necessary  to  open  to  you 
the  merits  of  this  transaction  pretty  much  at  large ;  and  I  beg 
your  patience  upon  it ;  for,  although  the  reasonings  that  have 
been  used  to  depreciate  the  Act  are  of  little  force,  and  though 
the  authority  of  the  men  concerned  in  this  ill  design  is  not  very 
imposing,  yet  the  audaciousness  of  these  conspirators  against 
the  national  honour,  and  the  extensive^ickedness  of  their  at- 
tempts, have  raised  persons  of  no  little  importance  to  a  degree 
of  evil  eminence,  and  imparted  a  sort  of  sinister  dignity  to  pro« 
ceedings  that  had  their  origin  in  only  the  meanest  and  blindest 
malice. 

In  explaining  to  you  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  which 
have  been  complained  of,  I  will  state  to  you,— first,  the  thing 
that  was  done,— nexty  the  persons  who  did  it,— and  lastly,  the 
grounds  smd  reasons  upon  which  the  legislature  proceeded  in 
this  deliberate  act  of  public  justice  and  public  prudence. 

Gentlemen,  the  condition  of  our  nature  is  such  that  we  buy 
our  blessings  at  a  price.  The  reformation,  one  of  the  greatest 
periods  of  human  improvement,  was  a  time  of  trouble  and  con- 
fusion. The  vast  structure  of  superstition  and  tyranny  which 
had  been  for  ages  in  rearing,  and  which  was  combined  with  the 
interest  of  the  great  and  of  the  many,  whi^h  was  moulded  into 
the  laws,  the  manners,  and  civil  institutions  of  nations,  and 
blended  with  the  frsmae  and  policy  of  States,  could  not  be 
brought  to  the  ground  without  a  f eafful  struggle ;  nor  could  it 
fall  without  a  violent  concussion  of  itself  and  all  about  it. 
When  this  great  revolution  was  attempted  in  a  more  regular 
mode  by  government,  it  wwropposed  by  plots  and  seditions  of 
the  people ;  when  by  i)Opular  efforts,  it  was  repressed  as  rebel- 
lion by  the  hand  of  power;  and  bloody  executions  (c^ten 
bloodily  returned)  marked  the  whole  of  its  progress  through  all 
its  stages.  The  affairs  of  religion,  which  are  no  longer  heard  (^ 
in  the  tumult  of  our  piiesent  contentions,  made  a  principal 
ingredient  in  the  wars  and  politics  of  that  time :  the  enthu- 
siasm of  religion  threw  a  glocnn  over  the  politics ;  and  political 
interests  poisoned  and  piemerted  the  spirit  of  religion  upon  aU 
sides.    The  Protestant  religion,  in  that  violent  struggle,  in- 
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itcted,  as  the  Foppish  had  been  beto^,  by  worldly  interests  and 
worldly  passions,  became  a  persecutor  in  its  turn,  sometimes 
of  the  new  sedl^  which  carried  their  own  principles  further 
than  it  was  convenient  to  the  original  reformers,  and  always  of 
the  body  from  whom  they  pa^rted :  and  this  persecuting  spirit 
arose,  not  only  from  the  bitterness  of  niitaliation,  but  from  the 
merciless  policy  of  fear. 

It  was  long  before  the  spirit  of  true  piety  and  true  wisdom, 
involved  in  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  could  be  depu- 
rated from,  the  dregs  and  feculenc%.^  the  contention  with 
which  it  was  carried  through.  However,  until  this  be  done, 
the  Beformation  is  not  complete :  and  those  who  think  them- 
selves good  Protestants,  from  their  animosity  to  others,  are  in 
that  respect  no  Protestants  at  all.  It  was  at  first  thought 
necessary,  perhaps,  to  opi)ose  to  Popery  another  Popery,  to  get 
liie  better  of  it.  Whaftver  was  the  cause,  laws  were  made  in 
many  countries,  and  in  this  kingdom  in  particular,  against 
Papists,  which  are  as  bloody  as  any  of  those  which  had  been 
enacted  by  tiie  PojAsh  princes  said  States :  and  where  those 
laws  were  not  bloody,  in  my  opinion  they  were  worse ;  as  they 
were  slow,  cruel  outrages  on  our  nature,  and  kept  men  alive 
only  to  insult  in  their  persons  every  one  of  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  humanity.  I  pass  those  statutes,  because  I  would 
spare  your  pious  ears  the  repetition  of  such  shocking  things ; 
and  I  come  to  that  particular  law  the  repeal  of  which  has  pro- 
duced so  many  unnatural  and  unexpected  consequences. 

A  statute  was  fabricated  in  the  year  1699,  by  which  the  saying 
mass  (a  church  service  in  ^  the  Latin  tongue,  not  exactly  the 
same  as  our  liturgy,  but  very  near  it,  and  containing  no  offence 
whatsoever  against  the  laws,  or  against  good  morals)  was  forged 
into  a  crime,  pauiishable  with  perpetual  imprisonment.  The 
teaching  school,  {U|» useful  and  virtuous  occupation,  even  the 
teaching  in  a  private  family,  was  in  every  Catholic  subjected  to 
the  same  iinproiK>rtioned  punishment.  ,  Your  industry,  and  the 
bread  of  your  children,  was  taxed  for  a  pecuniary  reward  to 
stimulate  avarice  to  do  what  Nature  refused,  to  inform  and 
prosecute  on  this  law.  Every  Eoman  Catholic  was,  under  the 
same  Act,  to  forfeit  his  estate  to  his  nearest  Protestant  relation, 
mitil,  through  a  profession  of  what  he  did  not  believe,  he  re- 
deemed by  his  hypocrisy  what  the  law  had  transferred  to  the 
kinsman  as  the  recompense  of  his  profligacy.  When  thus 
turned  out  of  doors  from  his  paternal  estate,  he  was  disabled 
from  acquiring  any  other  by  any  industry,  donation,  or  char- 
ity ;  but  was  rendered  a  foreigner  in  his  native  land,  only  be- 
cause he  retained  the  religion,  along  with  the  property,  handed 
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down  to  him  from  those  who  had  been  the  old  mhabitants  of 
that  land  before  him. 

Does  any  one  who  hears  me  approve  this  scheme  of  things,  or 
think  there  is  common  justice,  common  sense,  or  common  hon- 
esty in  any  part  of  it?  If  any  does,  let  him  say  it,  and  I  am 
ready  to  discuss  the  p^int  with  temper  and  candour.  But  in- 
stead of  approving,  I  perceive  a  virtuous  indignation  beginning 
to  rise  in  your  minds  on  the  mere  cold  stating  of  the  statute. 
^  But  what  will  you  feel,  when  you  know  from  history  how  this 
statute  passed,  and  wh^iMvere  the  motives,  and  what  the  mode 
of  making  it?  A  party  ui  this  nation,  enemies  to  the  system  of 
the  Kev6lution,  were  in  opposition  to  the  government  of  King 
William.  They  knew  that  our  glorious  deliverer  was  an  enemy 
to  all  persecution.  They  knew  that  he  came  to  free  us  from 
slavery  and  Popery,  out  of  a  country  where  a  third  of  the  peo- 
ple are  contented  Catholics  under  a^Protestant  government. 
He  came  with  a  part  of  his  army  composed  of  those  very  Catho- 
lics, to  overset  the  power  of  a  Popish  prince.  Such  is  the  effect 
of  a  tolerating  spirit ;  and  so  much  is  liberty  served  in  every 
way,  and  by  all  persons,  by  a  manly  adherence  to  its  own  prin- 
ciples. Whilst  freedom  is  true  to  itself,  every  thing  becomes 
subject  to  it^  and  its  very  adversaries  are  an  instrument  in  its 
hands. 

The  party  I  speak  of  (like  some  amongst  us  who  would  dis- 
parage the  best  friends  of  their  country)  resolved  to  make  the 
King  either  violate  his  principles  of  toleration  or  incur  the  odi- 
mn  of  protecting  Papists.  They  therefore  brought  in  this  bill, 
and  made  it  purposely  wicked  and  absurd  that  it  might  be  re- 
jected. The  then  Court  party,  discovering  their  game,  turned 
the  tables  on  them,  and  returned  their  bill  to  them  stuffed  with 
still  greater  absurdities,  that  its  loss  might  lie  upon  its  original 
authors.  They,  finding  their  own  ball  thrown  back  to  them, 
kicked  it  back  again  to  their  adversaries.  And  thus  this  Act, 
loaded  with  the  double  injustice  of  two  parties,  neither  of 
whom  intended  to  paes  what  they  hoped  the  other  would  be 
persuaded  to  reject^  went  through  the  legislature,  contrary  to 
the  real  wish  of  all  parts  of  it,  and  of  all  the  parties  that  com- 
posed it.  In  this  manner  these  insolent  and  profligate  factions, 
as  if  they  were  playing  with  balls  and  counters,  made  a  sport  of 
the  fortunes  and  the  liberties  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Other 
Acts  of  persecution  have  been  Acts  of  malice.  This  was  a 
subversion  of  justice  fr€m  wantonness  and  petulance.  Look 
into  the  history  of  Bishop  Bumftt.  He  is  a  witness  without 
exception. 

The  effects  of  the  Act  have  been  as  mischievous  as  its  origin 
was  ludicrous  and  shameful.    From  that  time,  eveor  person  of 
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that  communion,  lay  .and  ecclesiastic,  has  been  obliged  to  fly 
from  the  face  of  day.  The  clergy,  concealed  in  garrets  of  pri- 
vate houses,  or  €t>liged  to  take  a  shelter  (hardly  safe  to  them- 
selves, but  infinitely  dangerous  to  their  country)  under  the 
privileges  of  foreign  ministers,  officiated  as  their  servants  and 
under  their  protection.  The  whole  bo%  of  the  Catholics,  con- 
demned to  beggary  and  ignorance  in  their  native  land,  have 
been  obliged  to  learn  the  principles  of  letters,  at  the  hazard  of 
all  their  other  principles,  from  the  charity  of  your  enemies. 
They  have  been  taxed  to  their  ruin  at  Hie  pleasure  of  necessitous 
and  profligate  relations,  and  according  to  the  measure  of  their  ne- 
cessity and  profligacy.  Examples  of  this  are  many  and  affect- 
ing. Some  of  them  are  known  by  a  friend  who  stands  near  me 
in  this  hall.  It  is  but  six  or  seven  years  since  a  clergyman,  of 
the  name  of  Malony,  a  man  of  morals,  neither  guilty  nor  ac- 
cused of  any  thing  noxflbs  to  the  State,  was  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment  for  exercising  the  functions  of  his  religion; 
and,  after  lying  in  jail  two  or  three  years,  was  relieved  by  the 
mercy  of  government  from  perpetual  imprisonment,  on  condi- 
tion of  perpetual  banishment.  A  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  a  Talbot,  a  name  respectable  in  this  country 
whilst  its  glory  is  any  part  of  its  concern,  was  hauled  to  the  bar  of 
the  Old  Bailey,  among  common  felons,  and  only  escaped  the  same 
doom  either  by  some  error  in  the  process,  or  that  the  wretch 
who  brought  him  there  could  not  correctly  describe  his  person, 
—I  nowfoi^et  which.  In  short,  the  persecution  would  never 
have  relented  for  a  moment,  if  the  judges,  superseding  (though 
with  an  ambiguous  example)  the  strict  rule  of  their  artificial 
duty  by  the  higher  obligation  of  their  conscience,  did  not  con- 
stantly throw  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  informers. 
But  so  ineffectual  is  the  power  of  legal  evasion  against  legal 
iniquity,  that  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  a  lady  of  condition, 
heyond  the  middle  of  life,  was  on  the  point  of  being  stripped  of 
her  whole  fortune  by  a  near  relation  to  whom  she  had  been  a 
friend  and  benefactor ;  and  she  must  have  been  totally  ruined, 
without  a  power  of  redress  or  mitigation  from  the  courts  of  law, 
had  not  the  legislature  itself  rushed  in,  and  by  a  special  Act  of 
I^arliament  rescued  her  from  the  injustice  of  its  ovm  statutes. 
One  of  the  Acts  authorizing  such  things  was  that  which  we  in 
part  repealed,  knotving  what  our  duty  was,  and  doing  that  duty 
^  men  of  honoirr  and  virtue,  as  good  Protestants,  and  as  good 
<^iti2ens.  Let  him  stand  forth  that  disapproves  what  we  have 
done! 

Gentlemen,  bad  laws  are  the  worst  sort  of  tyranny.  In  such 
ft  country  as  this  they  are  of  all  bad  things  the  worst,— worse 
^y  far  thaiyny where  else ;  and  they  derive  a  particular  malig- 
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nity  even  from  the  wisdom  and  soundness  of  the  rest  of  our 
institutions.  For  very  obvious  reasons  you  cannot  trust  the 
Crown  with  a  dispensing  power  over  any  of  your  laws.  Ho-w- 
ever,  a  government,  be  it  as  bad  as  it  may,  will,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  discretionary  power,  discriminate  times  and  persons,  and 
will  not  ordinarily  pursue  any  man,  when  its  own  safety  is  not 
concerned.  A  mercenary  informer  knows  no  distinction.  Un- 
der such  a  system,  the  obnoxious  people  are  slaves  not  only  to 
the  government,  but  they  live  at  the  mercy  of  every  indi-. 
vidual ;  they  are  at  one*  the  slaves  of  the  whole  community 
and  of  every  part  of  it ;  and  the  worst  and  most  unmerciful 
men  are  those  on  whose  goodness  they  most  depend. 

In  this  situation,  men  not  only  shrink  from  the  frowns  of  a 
stern  magistrate,  but  they  are  obliged  to  fly  from  their  very- 
species.  The  seeds  of  destruction  are  sown  in  civil  intercourse, 
in  social  habitudes.  The  blood  of  wAlesome  kindred  is  in- 
fected. Their  tables  and  beds  are  surrounded  with  snares. 
All  the  means  given  by  Providence  to  make  life  safe  and  com- 
fortable are  perverted  into  instruments  of  terror  and  torment. 
This  species  of  universal  subserviency,  that  makes  the  very- 
servant  who  waits  behind  your  chair  the  arbiter  of  your  life  and 
fortune,  has  such  a  tendency  to  degrade  and  abase  mankind, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  that  assured  and  liberal  state  of  mind 
which  alone  can  make  us  what  we  ought  to  be,  that  I  vow  to 
God  I  would  sooner  bring  myself  to  put  a  man  to  immediate 
death  for  opinions  I  disliked,  and  so  get  rid  of  the  man  and  bis 
opinions  at  once,  than  to  fret  him  with  a  feverish  being,  tainted 
with  the  jail-distemper  of  a  contagious  servitude,  to  keep  him 
above  ground  an  animated  mass  of  putrefacUon,  corrupted 
himself,  and  corrupting  all  about  him. 

The  Act  repealed  was  of  this  direct  tendency;  and  it  was 
made  in  the  manner  which  I  have  related  to  you.  I  will  now 
tell  you  by  whom  the  bill  of  repeal  was  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment. I  find  it  has  been  industriously  given  out  in  this  city 
(from  kindness  to  me,  unquestionably)  that  I  was  the  mover  or 
the  seconder.  The  fact  is,  I  did  not  once  open  my  lips  on  the 
subject  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  say  tliis 
as  disclaiming  my  share  in  that  measure.  Very  far  from  it. 
1  inform  you  of  this  fact,  lest  I  should  seem  to  arrogate  to 
myself  the  merits  which  belong  to  others.  -To  have  been  the 
man  chosen  out  to  redeem  our  fellow-citizens  from  slavery,  to 
purify  our  laws  from  absurdity  and  injustice,  and  to  cleanse  our 
religion  from  the  blot  and  stain  of  persecution,  would  be  an 
honour  and  happiness  to  which  my  wishes  would  undoubtedly 
aspire,  but  to  which  nothing  but  my  wishes  could  possibly  have 
entitled  me.    That  great  work  was  in  hands  in  ewy  respect. 
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far  better  qualified  than  mine.    The  mover  of  the  bill  was  Sir 
George  Savile. 

When  an  act  of  great  and  signal  humanity  was  to  be  done, 
and  done  with  all  the  weight  and  authority  that  belonged  to  it, 
the  world  could  cast  its  eyes  upon  none  but  him.    I  hope  that 
few  things  which  have  a  tendency  to  bless  or  to  adorn  life  have 
wholly  escaped  my  observation  in  my  passage  through  it.    I 
have  sought  the  acquaintance  of  that  gentleman,  and  have  seen 
him  in  all  situations.    He  is  a  true  genius ;  with  an  understand- 
ing vigorous,  and  acute,  and  refined,  and  distinguishing  even 
to  excess ;  and  illuminated  with  a  moat  unbounded,  peculiar, 
and  original  cast  of  imagination.     With  these  he  possesses 
many  external  and  instrumental  advantages ;  and  he  makes 
use  of  them  all.    His  fortune  is  among  the  largest,— a  fortune 
which,  wholly  unincumbered  as  it  is  with  one  single  charge 
from  luxury,  vanity,  or  fxcess,  sinks  under  the  l>enevolence  of 
its  dispenser.    This  private  benevolence,  expanding  itself  into 
patriotism,  renders  his  whole  being  the  estate  of  the  public,  in 
which  he  has  not  reserved  a  peadium  for  himself  of  profit, 
diversion,  or  relaxation.    During  the  session  the  first  in  and 
the  last  otit  of  \hQ  House  of  Commons,  he  passes  from  the 
senate  to  the  camp ;  and,  seldom  seeing  the  seat  of  his  ances- 
tors, he  is  always  in  Parliament  to  serve  his  country,  or  in  the 
field  to  defend  it.    But  in  all  welU wrought  compositions  some 
particulars  stand  out  more  eminently  than  the  rest;  and  the 
things  which  will  carry  his  name  to  posterity  are  his  two  bills  : 
I  mean  that  for  a  limitation  of  the  claims  of  the  Crown  upon 
landed  estates,  and  this  for  the  relief  of  the  Koman  Catholics. 
By  the  former  he  has  emancipated  property;  by  the  latter  he 
has  quieted  conscience  ;  and  by  both  he  has  taught  that  grand 
lesson  to  government  and  subject,— no  longer  to  regard  each 
other  as  adverse  parties. 

Such  was  the  mover  of  the  Act  that  is  complained  of  by  men 
who  are  not  quite  so  good  as  he  is, —  an  Act  most  assuredly  not 
brought  in  by  him  from  any  partiality  to  that  sect  which  is  the 
object  of  it.  For  among  his  faults  I  really  cannot  help  reckon- 
ing a  greater  degree  of  prejudice  against  that  people  than  be- 
comes 80  wise  a  man.  I  know  that  he  inclines  to  a  sort  of  dis- 
gust, mixed  with  a  considerable  degree  of  asperity,  to  the 
system;  and  he  has  few,  or  rather  no  habits  with  any  of  its 
professors.  What  he  has  done  was  on  quite  other  motives. 
The  motives  were  these,  which  he  declared  in  his  excellent 
speech  on  his  motion  for  the  bill,— namely,  his  extreme  zeal  to 
the  Protestant  religion,  which  he  thought  utterly  disgraced  by 
the  Act  of  1009 ;  and  his  rooted  hatred  to  all  kind  of  oppression, 
^der  any  c^our,  or  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever. 
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The  seconder  was  worthy  of  the  mover  and  the  motion.  I 
was  not  the  seconder;  it  was  Mr.  Dunning,  recorder  of  this 
eity.^  I  shall  say  the  less  of  him,  because  his  near  relation  to 
you  makes  you  more  particularly  acquainted  with  his  merits. 
But  I  should  appear  little  acquainted  with  them,  or  Jittle  sensi- 
ble of  them,  if  I  could  utter  his  name  on  this  occasion  without 
expressing  my  esteem  for  his  character.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
offending  a  most  learned  body,  and  most  jealous  of  its  reputa- 
tion for  that  learning,  when  I  say  he  is  the  first  of  his  profes- 
sion. It  is  a  point  settled  by  those  wha  settle  every  thing  else  : 
and  I  must  add  (what  I  am  enabled  to  say  from  my  own  long 
and  close  observation)  that  there  is  not  a  man  of  any  profes- 
sion, or  in  any  situation,  of  a  more  erect  and  indei)endent 
spirit^  of  a  more  proud  honour,  a  more  manly  mind,  a  more 
firm  and  determined  integrity.  Assure  yourselves,  that  the 
names  of  two  such  men  will  bear  a  gieat  load  of  prejudice  in 
the  other  scale  before  they  can  be  entirely  outweighed. 

With  this  mover  and  this  seconder  agreed  the  wivole  House  of 
Commons,  the  wlwle  House  of  Lords,  the  whole  Bench  of 
Bishops,  the  King,  the  Ministry,  the  opposition,  all  the  dis* 
tinguished  clergy  of  the  Establishment^  all  the  eminent  lights 
(for  they  were  consulted)  of  the  dissenting  churches.  This 
according  voice  of  national  wisdom  ought  to  be  listened 
to  with  reverence.  To  say  that  all  these  descriptions  of  Eng* 
llshmen  unanimously  concurred  in  a  scheme  for  introducing  the 
Catholic  religion,  or  that  none  of  them  understood  the  nature 
and  effects  of  what  they  were  doing  so  well  as  a  few  obscure 
clubs  of  people  whose  names  you  never  heard  of,  is  shamelessly 
absurd.  Surely  it  is  paying  a  miserable  compliment  to  the 
religion  we  profess,  to  suggest  that  every  thing  eminent  in  the 
kingdom  is  indifferent  or  even  adverse  to  that  religion,  and 
that  its  security  is  wholly  abandoned  to  the  zeal  of  those  who 
have  nothing  but  their  zeal  to  distinguish  them.  In  weighing 
this  unanimous  concurrence  of  whatever  the  nation  has  to 
boast  of,  I  hoi)e  you  will  recollect  that  all  these  concurring 
parties  do  by  no  means  love  one  another  enough  to  agree,  in 
any  point  which  was  not  botli  evidently  and  importantly  right. 

To  prove  this,  to  prove  that  the  measure  was  both  clearly  and 
materially  proper,  I  will  next  lay  before  you  (as  I  promised)  the 

3  This  Mr.  Danning,  though  Recorder  of  Bristol,  was  not  a  member  of  Par- 
liameut  for  that  city.  Ho  it  was  who,  some  time  before  the  delivery  of  this 
speech,  moved  the  famous  resolution  declaring  "That  the  influence  of  tho 
Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished**;  which  made 
the  first  practicable  breach  in  the  policy  of  tho  Court.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  cmi* 
Dent  ability,  an  ungracelUl  but  powerful  debater,  and  was  afterwartU  ma4o 
Loird  Ashburton. 
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political  grounds  and  reasons  for  the  rei)eal  of  that  penal 
statute,  and  the  motives  to  its  repeal  at  that  particular  time. 

Grentlemen,  America. When  the  English  nation  seemed 

to  be  dangerously,  if  not  irrecoverably  divided,— when  one, 
and  that  the  most  growing  branch,  was  torn  from  the  parent 
stock,  and  ingrafted  on  the  power  of  France,  a  great  terror  fell 
upon  this  kingdom.  On  a  sudden  we  awakened  from  our  dreams 
of  conquest,  and  saw  ourselves  threatened  with  an  immediate 
invasion,  which  we  were  at  that  time  very  ill  prepared  to  resist. 
You  remember  the  cloud  that  gloomed  over  us  all.  In  that 
hour  of  our  dismay,  from  the  bottom  of  the  hiding-places  into 
which  the  indiscriminate  rigour  of  our  statutes  had  driven 
them,  came  out  the  body  of  the  Koman  Catholics.  They 
appeared  before  the  steps  of  a  tottering  throne,  with  one  of  the 
most  sober,  measured,  steady,  and  dutiful  addresses  that  was 
ever  presented  to  the  Crown.  It  was  no  holiday  ceremony,  no 
anniversary  compliment  of  parade  and  show.  It  was  signed  by 
almost  every  gentleman  of  that  persuasion,  of  note  or  property, 
in  England.  At  such  a  crisis,  nothing  but  a  decided  resolution 
to  stand  or  fall  with  their  country  could  have  dictated  such  an 
address,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  was  to  cut  off  all  retreat; 
and  to  render  them  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  an  invader  of  their 
own  comnaunion.  The  address  showed  what  I  long  languished 
to  see,  that  all  the  subjects  of  England  had  cast  off  all  foreign 
views  and  connections,  and  that  every  man  looked  for  his 
relief  from  every  grievance  at  the  hands  only  of  his  own  natu- 
ral government 

It  was  necessary,  on  our  part,  tiiat  the  natural  government 
should  show  itself  worthy  of  that  name.  It  was  necessary,  at 
the  crisis  I  «peQk  of,  that  the  supreme  power  of  the  State  should 
meet  the  conciliatory  dispositions  of  the  subject.  ♦To  delay 
protection  would  be  to  reje«t  allegiance.  And  why  should  it 
be  rejected,  or  even  coldly  and  suspiciously  received  ?  If  any 
independent  Catholic  State  should  choose  to  take  part  with 
this  kingdom  in  a  war  with  France  and  Spain,  that  bigot  (if  such 
a  bigot  could  be  found)  would  be  heard  with  little  respect,  who 
could  dream  of  objecting  his  religion  to  an  ally  whom  the  nation 
would  not  only  receive  with  its  freest  thanks,  but  purchase 
with  the  last  remains  of  its  exhausted  treasure.  To  such  an 
ally  we  should  not  dare  to  whisper  a  single  syllable  of  those 
base  and  invidious  topics  upon  whicJi  some  unhappy  men 
would  persuade  the  State  to  reject  the  duty  and  allegiance  of 
its  own  members.  Is  it,  then,  because  foreigners  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  set  our  malice  at  defiance,  that  with  them  we  are  will- 
ing to  contract  engagements  of  friendship,  and  to  keep  them 
with  fidelity  and  honour,  but  that,  because  we  conceive  some 
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descriptions  of  our  countrymen  are  not  powerful  enough  td  pun- 
ish our  malignity,  we  will  not  i)ermit  them  to  support  our  com- 
mon interest?  Is  it  on  that  ground  that  our  anger  is  to  be 
kindled  by  their  offered  kindness?  Is  it  on  that  ground  that 
they  are  to  be  subjected  to  penalties,  because  they  are  willing 
by  actual  merit  to  purge  themselves  from  imputed  crimes? 
Lest  by  an  adherence  to  the  cause  of  their  country  they  should 
acquire  a  title  to  fair  and  equitable  treatment,  are  we  resolved 
to  furnish  them  with  causes  of  eternal  enmity,  and  rather  8ui>- 
ply  them  with  just  and  founded  motives  to  disaffection  than 
not  to  have  that  disaffection  in  existence,  to  justify  an  oppres- 
sion which,  not  from  policy,  but  disposition,  we  have  predeter- 
mined to  exercise  ? 

Wliat  shadow  of  reason  could  be  assigned,  why,  at  a  time 
when  the  most  Protestant  part  of  this  Protestant  empire  found 
it  for  its  advantage  to  unite  with  the  two  principal  Popish 
States,  to  unite  itself  in  the  closest  bonds  with  France  and 
Spain,  for  our  destruction,  that  we  should  refuse  to  unite 
with  our  own  Catholic  countrymen  for  our  own  preser\''ation  ? 
Ought  w^e,  like  madmen,  to  tear  off  the  plasters  that  the  lenient 
hand  of  prudence  had  spread  over  the  wounds  and  gashes 
which  in  our  delirium  of  ambition  we  had  given  to  our  own 
body?    No  person  ever  reprobated  the  American  war  more 
than  I  did,  and  do,  and  ever  shall.    But  I  never  will  consent 
that  we  should  lay  additional,  voluntary  penalties  on  ourselves, 
ior  a  fault  which  carries  but  too  much  of  its  own  punishment  in 
its  ovm.  nature.    For  one,  I  was  delighted  with  the  proposal  of 
internal  peace.    I  accepted  the  blessing  with  thankfulness  and 
transport.    I  was  truly  happy  to  find  one  good  effect  of  our  civil 
distractions,— that  they  had  put  an  end  to  all  religious  strife  and 
heart-buAing  in  our  ov^ti  bowels.    What  must  be  the  senti- 
ments of  a  man  who  would  wish  Ijd  perpetuate  domestic  hostil- 
ity when  the  causes  of  dispute  are  at  an  end,  and  who,  crying 
out  for  peace  with  one  part  of  the  nation  on  the  most  humiliat- 
ing terms,  should  deny  it  to  those  who  offer  friendship  without 
any  tenns  at  all  ? 

But  if  I  was  unable  to  reconcile  such  a  denial  to  the  contracted 
principles  of  local  duty,  what  answer  could  I  give  to  the  broad 
claims  of  general  humanity?  I  confess  to  you  freely,  that  the 
sufferings  and  distresses  of  the  people  of  America  in  this  cruel 
war  have  at  times  affected  me  more  deeply  than  I  can  express. 
I  felt  every  gazette  of  triumph  as  a  blow  upon  my  heart,  which 
has  an  hundred  times  sunk  and  fainted  within  me  at  all  the  mis- 
chiefs brought  upon  those  w^ho  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  war  in 
the  heart  of  their  country.  Yet  the  Americans  are  utter  stran- 
gers to  me ;  a  nation  among  whom  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  a 
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single  acquaintance.  Was  I  to  suffer  my  mind  to  be  so  unac« 
countably  warped,  was  I  to  keep  such  iniquitous  weights  and 
measures  of  temx>er  and  of  reason,  as  to  sympathize  with  those 
-who  are  in  open  rebellion  against  an  autliority  which  I  respect^ 
at  war  with  a  country  which  by  every  title  ought  to  be,  and  is, 
most  dear  to  me, — and  yet  to  have  no  feeling  at  all  for  the  hard- 
ships and  indignities  suffered  by  men  who  by  their  very  vicinity 
are  bound  up  in  a  nearer  rela^n  to  us,  who  contribute  their 
share,  and  more  than  their  share,  to  the  common  prosperity, 
who  perform  the  common  offices  of  social  life,  and  who  obey 
the  laws,  to  the  full  as  well  as  I  do  ?  Gentlemen,  the  danger  to 
the  State  being  out  of  the  question,  (of  which,  let  me  tell  you, 
statesmen  themselves  are  apt  to  have  but  too  exquisite  a 
sense,)  I  could  assign  no  one  reason  of  justice,  policy,  or  feelings 
for  not  concurring  most  cordially,  as  most  cordially  I  did  con- 
cur, in  softening  some  part  of  that  shameful  servitude  under 
which  several  of  my  worthy  fellow-citizens  were  groaning. 

Important  effects  followed  this  act  of  wisdom.  They  ap- 
peared at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  great  benefit  of  this  king- 
dom, and,  let  me  hope,  to  the  advantage  of  mankind  at  large. 
It  betokened  union  among  ourselves.  It  showed  soundness, 
even  on  the  part  of  the  persecuted,  which  generally  is  the  weak 
side  of  every  community.  But  its  most  essential  operation  was 
not  in  England.  The  Act  was  immediately,  though  very  imper- 
fectly, copied  in  Ireland ;  and  this  imperfect  transcript  of  an 
imjierfect  Act»  this  first  faint  sketch  of  toleration,  which  did 
little  more  than  disclose  a  principle  and  mark  out  a  disposition, 
completed  in  a  most  wonderful  manner  the  reunion  to  the  State 
of  all  the  Catholics  of  that  country.  It  made  us  what  we  ought 
always  to  have  been,  one  family,  one  body,  one  heart  and  soul, 
against  the  family  combination  and  all  other  combinations  of 
our  enemies.  We  have  indeed  obligations  to  that  people  who 
received  such  small  benefits  with  so  much  gratitude,  and  for 
which  gratitude  and  attachment  to  us  I  am  afraid  they  have 
suffered  not  a  little  in  other  places. 

I  dare  say  you  have  all  heard  of  the  privileges  indulged  to  the 
Irish  Catholics  residing  in  Spain.  You  have  likewise  heard 
with  what  circumstances  of  severity  they  have  been  lately  ex- 
pelled from  the  seaports  of  that  kingdom,  driven  into  the  inland 
cities,  and  there  detained  as  a  sort  of  prisoners  of  State.  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  zeal  to  our  government 
and  our  cause  (somewhat  indiscreetly  expressed  in  one  of  the 
addresses  c^  the  Catholics  of  Ireland)  which  has  thus  drawn 
down  <Hi  their  heads  the  indignation  of  the  Court  of  Madrid,  to 
the  inexpressible  loss  of  several  individuals,  and,  in  future,  per- 
haps  to  the  great  detriment  of  tiie  whole  of  their  body.    Kow 
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that  our  people  should  be  persecuted  in  Spam  for  their  attach- 
ment to  this  country,  and  persecuted  in  this  country  for  their 
supposed  enmity  to  us,  is  such  a  jarring  reconciliation  of  con- 
tradictory distresses,  is  a  thing  at  once  so  dreadful  and  ridicu- 
lous, that  no  malice  short  of  diabolical  would  wish  to  continue 
any  human  creatures  in  such  a  situation.  But  honest  men  will 
not  forget  either  their  merit  or  their  sufferings.  There  are  men 
(and  many,  I  trust,  there  are)  who,  out  of  love  to  their  country 
and  their  kind,  would  tcMiiure  their  invention  to  find  excuses  for 
the  mistakes  of  their  brethren,  and  who,  to  stifle  dissension, 
would  construe  even  doubtful  appearances  with  the  utmost 
favour:  such  men  will  never  persuade  themselves  to  be  ingen- 
ious and  refined  in  discovering  disaffection  and  treason  in  the 
manifest,  palpable  signs  of  suffering  loyalty.  Persecution  is  so 
unnatural  to  them,  that  they  gladly  snatch  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  aside  all  the  tricks  and  devices  of  penal  politics, 
and  of  returning  home,  after  all  their  irksome  and  vexatious 
wanderings,  to  our  natural  family  mansion,  to  the  grand  social 
principle  that  unites  all  men,  in  all  descriptions,  under  the 
shadow  of  an  equal  and  impartial  justice. 

Men  of  another  sort,  I  mean  the  bigoted  enemies  to  liberty, 
may,  perhaps,  in  their  politics,  make  no  account  of  the  good  or 
ill  affection  of  the  Catholics  of  England,  who  are  but  a  handful 
of  people,  (enough  to  torment,  but  not  enough  to  fear,)  perhaps 
not  so  many,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  as  fifty  thousand. 
But,  Gentlemen,  it  is  possible  you  may  not  know  that  the  peo- 
ple of  that  persuasion  in  Ireland  amount  at  least  to  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hundred  thousand  souls.  I  do  not  at  all  exaggerate 
the  number.  A  nation  to  be  persecuted !  Whilst  we  were  mas- 
ters of  the  sea,  embodied  with  America,  and  in  alliance  with 
half  the  powers  of  the  Continent,  we  might,  perhaps,  in  that  re- 
mote conier  of  Europe,  afford  to  tj^annize  with  impunity.  But 
there  is  a  revolution  in  our  affairs,  which  makes  it  prudent  to  be 
just.  In  our  late  awkward  contest  with  Ireland  about  trade,  had 
religion  been  tlirown  in,  to  ferment  and  embitter  the  mass  of 
discontents,  the  consequences  might  have  been  truly  dreadful. 
But,  very  happily,  that  cause  of  quarrel  was  previously  quieted 
by  the  w^isdom  of  the  Acts  I  am  commending. 

Even  in  England,  where  I  admit  the  danger  from  the  discon- 
tent  of  that  persuasion  to  be  less  than  in  Ireland,  yet  even  here, 
liad  we  listened  to  the  counsels  of  fanaticism  and  folly,  wo 
might  have  wounded  ourselves  very  deeply,  and  woimded  our- 
selves in  a  very  tender  part.  You  are  apprised  that  the  Catho- 
lics of  England  consist  mostly  of  our  best  manufacturers.  Had 
the  legislature  chosen,  instead  of  returning  their  declarations  of 
duty  with  correspondent  good  will,  to  drive  them  to  despair* 
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there  is  a  cotlntry  at  their  very  door  to  which  they  would  be 
invited, —  a  country  in  all  respects  as  good  as  ours,  and  with  the 
finest  cities  in  the  world  ready  built  to  receive  them.  And 
thus  the  bigotry  of  a  free  country,  and  in  an  enlightened  age, 
would  have  repeopled  the  cities  of  Flanders,  which,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  two  hundred  years  ago,  had  been  desolated  by  the  super- 
stition of  a  cruel  tyrant.  Our  manufactures  were  the  growth  of 
the  persecutions  in  the  Low  Ck)untries.  What  a  8i)ectacle  would 
it  be  to  Europe,  to  see  us  at  this  time  of  day  balancing  the 
account  of  tjnranny  with  those  very  countries,  and  by  our  per- 
secutions driving  back  trade  and  manufacture,  as  a  sort  of 
vagabonds,  to  their  original  settlement  I  But  I  trust  we  shall 
be  saved  this  last  of  disgraces. 

So  far  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Act  on  the  interests  of  this 
nation.  With  regard  to  the  interests  of  mankind  at  large,  I  am 
sure  the  benefit  was  very  considerable.  Long  before  this  Act, 
indeed,  the  spirit  of  toleration  began  to  gain  ground  in  Europe. 
In  Holland  the  third  part  of  the  people  are  Catholics ;  they  live 
at  ease,  and  are  a  sound  part  of  the  State.  In  many  parts  of 
Grermany,  Protestants  and  Papists  partake  the  same  cities,  the 
same  councils,  and  even  the  same  churches.  The  unbounded 
liberality  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  conduct  on  this  occasion  is 
known  to  all  the  world;  and  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  other 
grand  maxims  of  his  reign.  The  magnanimity  of  the  Imperial 
Court,  breaking  through  the  narrow  principles  of  its  predeces- 
sors, has  indulged  its  Protestant  subjects,  not  only  with  prop- 
erty, with  worship,  with  liberal  education,  but  with  honours 
and  trusts,  both  civil  and  military.  A  worthy  Protestant 
gentleman  of  this  country  now  fills,  and  fills  with  credit,  an 
high  ofiQce  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  Even  the  Lutheran 
obstinacy  of  Sweden  has  thawed  at  length,  and  opened  a  tolera- 
tion to  all  religions.  I  know,  myself,  that  in  France  the  Prot- 
estants begin  to  be  at  rest.  The  army,  which  in  that  country  is 
every  thing,  is  open  to  them ;  and  some  of  the  military  rewards 
and  decorations  which  the  laws  deny  are  supplied  by  others, 
to  make  the  service  acceptable  and  honourable.  The  first  min- 
ister of  finance  in  that  country  is  a  Protestant.  Two  years*  war 
without  a  tax  is  among  the  first  fruits  of  their  liberality. 
Tarnished  as  the  glory  of  this  nation  is,  and  far  as  it  has  waded 
into  the  shades  of  an  eclipse,  some  beams  of  its  former  illumin- 
ation still  play  upon  its  surface ;  and  what  is  done  in  England 
is  still  looked  to,  as  argument,  and  as  example.  It  is  certainly 
true,  that  no  law  of  this  country  ever  met  with  such  universal 
applause  abroad,  or  was  so  likely  to  produce  the  perfection  of 
that  tolerating  spirit  which,  as  I  observed,  has  been  long 
gaining  ground  in  Europe :  for  abroad  it  was  universally  thought 
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that  we  had  done  what  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  had  not ;  they 
thought  we  had  granted  a  full  toleration.  That  opinion  was, 
however,  so  far  from  hurting  the  Protestant  cause,  that  I 
declare,  with  the  most  serious  solemnity,  my  firm  belief  that 
no  one  thing  done  for  these  fifty  years  past  was  so  likely  to 
prove  deeply  beneficial  to  our  religion  at  large  as  Sir  George 
Savile's  Act.  In  its  effects  it  was  **an  Act  for  tolerating  and 
protecting  Protestantism  throughout  Europe";  and  I  hope 
that  those  who  were  taking  steps  for  the  quiet  and  settlement 
of  our  Protestant  brethren  in  other  countries  will,  even  yet> 
rather  consider  the  steady  equity  of  the  greater  and  better 
part  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  than  the  vanity  and  violence 
of  a  few. 

I  i)erceive,  Gentlemen,  by  the  manner  of  all  about  me,  that 
you  look  with  horror  on  the  wicked  clamour  which  has  been 
raised  on  this  subject,  and  that,  instead  of  an  apology  for  what 
was  done,  you  rather  demand  from  me  an  account,  why  the 
execution  of  the  scheme  of  toleration  was  not  made  more 
answerable  to  the  large  and  liberal  grounds  on  which  it  was 
taken  up.  The  question  is  natural  and  proper ;  and  I  remem- 
ber that  a  great  and  learned  magistrate,*  distinguished  for  his 
strong  and  systematic  understanding,  and  who  at  that  time  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  made  the  same  objection 
to  the  proceeding.  The  statutes,  as  they  now  stand,  are, 
without  doubt,  perfectly  absurd.  But  I  beg  leave  to  explain 
the  cause  of  this  gross  imperfection  in  the  tolerating  plan,  as 
well  and  as  shortly  as  I  am  able.  It  was  universally  thought 
that  the  session  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  doing  something 
in  this  business.  To  revise  the  whole  body  of  the  penal  stat- 
utes was  conceived  to  be  an  object  too  big  for  the  time.  The 
I)enal  statute,  therefore,  which  was  chosen  for  repeal  (chosen  to 
show  our  disposition  to  conciliate,  not  to  perfect  a  toleration) 
was  this  Act  of  ludicrous  cruelty  of  which  I  have  just  given  you 
the  history.  It  is  an  Act  which,  though  not  by  a  great  deal  so 
fierce  and  bloody  as  some  of  the  rest*  was  infinitely  more 
ready  in  the  execution.  It  was  the  Act  which  gave  the  great- 
est encouragement  to  those  pests  of  society,  mercenary  inform- 
ers and  interested  disturbers  of  household  peace ;  and  it  was 
observed  with  truth,  that  the  prosecutions,  either  carried  to 
conviction  or  compounded,  for  many  years,  had  been  all  com- 
menced upon  that  Act.  It  was  said  that,  whilst  we  were 
deliberating  on  a  more  perfect  scheme,  the  spirit  of  the  age 

4  Tbo  Allusion  is  to  Tliurlow,  who  was  transferred  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
Baron  Thurlow,  and  made  Lord  Chancellor,  in  1779.  At  the  time  tlie  Act  In 
question  was  passed,  he  was  Attorney  General,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 
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would  never-come  up  to  the  execution  of  the  statutes  which 
remained,  especially  as  more  steps,  and  a  cooperation  of  more 
minds  and  powers,  were  required  towards  a  mischievous  use  of 
them  than  for  the  execution  of  the  Act  to  be  repealed ;  that  it 
was  better  to  unravel  this  texture  from  below  than  from  above, 
beginning  with  the  latest,  which,  in  general  practice,  is  the 
severest  evil.  It  was  alleged  that  this  slow  proceeding  would 
be  attended  with  the  advantage  of  a  progressive  experience ; 
and  that  the  people  would  grow  reconciled  to  toleration,  when 
they  should  find,  by  the  effects,  that  justice  was  not  so  irrecon- 
cilable an  enemy  to  convenience  as  they  had  imagined. 

These,  Gentlemen,  were  the  reasons  why  we  left  this  good 
work  in  the  rude,  unfinished  state  in  which  good  works  are  com- 
monly left,  through  the  tame  circumspection  with  which  a  timid 
prudence  so  frequently  enervates  beneficence.  In  doing  good, 
we  are  generally  cold  and  languid  and  sluggish,  and  of  all  things 
afraid  of  being  too  much  in  the  right.  But  the  works  of  malice 
and  injustice  are  quite  in  another  style.  They  are  finished  with 
a  bold,  masterly  hand,  touched  as  they  are  with  the  spirit  of 
those  vehement  passions  that  call  forth  all  our  energies,  when^ 
ever  we  oppress  and  persecute. 

Thus  this  matter  was  left  for  the  time,  with  a  full  determina- 
tion in  Parliament  not  to  suffer  other  and  worse  statutes  to 
remain  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  benefits  proposed 
by  the  repeal  of  one  penal  law:  for  nobody  then  dreamed  of 
defending  what  was  done  as  a  benefit,  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
no  benefit  at  all.  We  were  not  then  ripe  for  so  mean  a  subter- 
fuge. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  over  the  horrid  scene  that  was  afterwards 
acted.  Would  to  God  it  could  be  expunged  for  ever  from  the 
annals  of  this  country  I  But  since  it  must  subsist  for  our  shame, 
let  it  subsist  for  om*  instruction.  In  the  year  1780  there  were 
found  in  this  nation  men  deluded  enough,  (for  I  give  the  whole 
to  their  delusion,)  on  pretences  of  zeal  and  piety,  without  any 
sort  of  provocation  whatsoever,  real  or  pretended,  to  make  a 
desperate  attempt,  which  would  have  consumed  all  the  glory 
and  power  of  this  country  in  the  fiames  of  London,  and  buried 
all  law,  order,  and  religion  under  the  ruins  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  Protestant  world.  Whether  all  this  mischief  done,  or  in  the 
direct  train  of  doing,  was  in  their  original  scheme,  I  cannot  say; 
I  hope  it  was  not:  but  this  would  have  been  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  their  proceedings,  had  not  the  flames  they  had 
lighted  up  in  their  fury  been  extinguished  in  their  blood.^ 

6  In  this  part  of  the  speech,  Burke  is  referring  to  what  are  kno"wm  as  the 
Lord  George  Gordon  riots,  which  took  place  in  the  June  preceding.     Lord 
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All  the  thne  that  this  horrid  scene  was  acting,  or  avenging,  as 
well  as  for  some  time  before,  and  ever  since,  the  wicked  instiga- 
tors of  this  unhappy  multitude,  guilty,  with  every  aggravation, 
of  all  their  crimes,  and  screened  in  a  cowardly  darkness  from 
their  punishment,  continued,  without  interruption,  pity,  or  re- 
morse, to  blow  up  the  blind  rage  of  the  populace  with  a  contin- 
ued blast  of  pestilential  libels,  which  infected  and  poisoned  the 
very  air  we  breathed  in. 

The  main  drift  of  all  the  libels  and  all  the  riots  was,  to  force 
Parliament  (to  persuade  us  was  hopeless)  into  an  act  of  national 
perfidy  which  has  no  example.  For,  Gentlemen,  it  is  proper 
you  should  all  know  what  infamy  we  escaped  by  refusing  that 
repeal,  for  a  refusal  of  which,  it  seems,  I,  among  others,  stand 
somewhere  or  other  accused.  When  we  took  away,  on  the  mo- 
tives which  I  had  the  honour  of  stating  to  you,  a  few  of  the  in- 
numerable penalties  upon  an  oppressed  and  injured  people,  the 
relief  was  not  absolute,  but  given  on  a  stipulation  and  compact 
between  them  and  us:  for  we  bound  down  the  Roman  Catholics 
with  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  this  gov- 
ernment, to  abjure  all  sort  of  temporal  power  in  any  other,  and 
to  renounce,  under  the  same  obligations,  the  doctrines  of  sys- 
tematic perfidy  with  which  Ihey  stood  (I  conceive  very  unjustly) 
charged.  Now  our  modest  petitioners  came  up  to  us,  most 
humbly  praying  nothing  more  than  that  we  sliould  break  our 
faith,  without  any  one  cause  whatsoever  of  forfeiture  assigned ; 
and  when  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  had,  on  their  part,  fully 
performed  their  engagement,  we  should  refuse,  on  our  part,  the 
benefit  we  had  stipulated  on  the  performance  of  those  very 
conditions  tliat  were  prescribed  by  our  own  authority,  and 
taken  on  the  sanction  of  our  public  faith :  that  is  to  say,  when 
we  had  inveigled  them  with  fair  promises  within  our  door,  we 
were  to  shut  it  on  them,  and,  adding  mockery  to  outrage,  to 
tell  them, — "Now  we  have  got  you  fast:  your  consciences  are 
bound  to  a  power  resolved  on  your  destruction.  We  have  made 
you  swear  that  your  religion  obliges  you  to*  keep  your  faith : 
fools  as  you  are  1  we  will  now  let  you  see  that  our  religion 
enjoins  us  to  keep  no  faith  with  you."  They  who  would  advis- 
edly call  upon  us  to  do  such  things  must  certainly  have  thought 

George  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  ftom  Scotland,  and  was  a 
crazy  fanatic;  and,  in  that  dreadflil  time  of  havoc  and  conflagration  and  mur- 
der, he  led  a  huge  rabble  to  the  doors  of  Parliament,  to  browbeat  and  frighten 
the  Houses  into  a  repeal  of  the  Act  in  question.  Burke  was  among  the  foremost 
of  the  members  in  resisting  these  mad  and  brutal  proceedings :  there  was  no 
quailing  in  him ;  he  faced  the  mob  right  up,  and  probably  saved  his  life  partly 
by  his  fearless  bearing,  which  strucJt  admiration  and  awe  into  the  lioters.  But 
the  story  is  too  long  for  the  compass  of  a  note.  The  horrid  scenes  are  depicted 
at  flill  length  in  Dickens's  Bamaby  Budge, 
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US  not  only  a  convention  of  treacherous  tyrants,  but  a  gang  of 
the  lowest  and  dirtiest  wretches  that  ever  disgraced  humanity. 
Had  we  done  this  we  should  have  indeed  proved  that  there 
were  some  in  the  world  whom  no  faith  could  bind;  and  we 
should  have  convicted  ourselves  of  that  odious  principle  of  which 
Papists  stood  accused  by  those  very  savages  who  wished  us,  on 
that  accusation,  to  deliver  them  over  to  their  fury. 

In  this  audacious  tumult,  when  our  very  name  and  character 
as  gentlemen  was  to  be  cancelled  for  ever,  along  with  the  faith 
and  honour  of  the  nation,  I,  who  had  exerted  myself  very  little 
on  the  quiet  passing  of  the  bill,  thought  it  necessary  then  to 
come  forward.  I  was  not  alone ;  but,  though  some  distin- 
guished members  on  all  sides,  and  particularly  on  ours,  added 
much  to  their  high  reputation  by  the  part  they  took  on  that 
day,  (a  part  which  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  honour,  spirit, 
and  eloquence  have  estimation  in  the  world,)  I  may  and  will 
value  myself  so  far,  that,  yielding  in  abilities  to  many,  I  yielded 
in  zeal  to  none.  With  warmth  and  with  vigour,  and  animated 
with  a  just  and  natural  indignation,  I  called  forth  every  faculty 
that  I  possessed,  and  I  directed  it  in  every  way  in  which  I  could 
possibly  employ  it  I  laboured  night  and  day.  I  laboured  in 
Parliament ;  I  laboured  out  of  Parliament.  If,  therefore,  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  refusing  to  commit  this 
act  of  unmatched  turpitude,  be  a  crime,  I  am  guilty  among  the 
foremost.  But  indeed,  whatever  the  faults  of  that  House  may 
have  been,  no  one  member  was  found  hardy  enough  to  propose 
so  infamous  a  thing ;  and  on  full  debate  we  passed  the  resolu- 
tion against  the  petitions  with  as  much  unanimity  as  we  had 
formerly  passed  the  law  of  which  these  petitions  demanded  the 
repeal. 

There  was  a  circumstance  (justice  will  not  suffer  me  to  pass  it 
over)  which,  if  any  thing  could  enforce  the  reasons  I  have 
given,  would  fully  justify  the  Act  of  relief,  and  render  a  repeal, 
or  any  thing  like  a  repeal,  unnatural,  impossible.  It  was  the 
behaviour  of  the  persecuted  Roman  Catholics  under  the  acts 
of  violence  and  brutal  insolence  which  they  suffered.  I  sup- 
pose there  are  not  in  London  less  than  four  or  live  thousand  of 
that  persuasion  from  my  country,  who  do  a  great  deal  of  the 
most  laborious  works  in  the  metropolis ;  and  they  chiefly  in- 
habit those  quarters  which  were  the  principal  theatre  of  the  fury 
of  the  bigoted  multitude.  They  are  known  to  be  men  of  strong 
arms  and  quick  feelings,  and  more  remarkable  for  a  determined 
resolution  than  clear  ideas  or  much  foresight.  But,  though 
provoked  by  every  thing  that  can  stir  the  blood  of  men,  their 
houses  and  chapels  in  flames,  and  with  the  most  atrocious  profa- 
nations of  every  thing  which  they  hold  sacred  before  their  eyes. 
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not  a  hand  was  moved  to  retaliate,  or  even  to  defend.  Had  a 
conflict  once  begun,  the  rage  of  their  persecutors  would  have 
redoubled.  Thus  fury  increasing  by  the  reverberation  of  out- 
rages, house  being  fired  for  house,  and  church  for  chapel,  I  am 
convinced  that  no  power  under  heaven  could  have  prevented  a 
general  conflagration,  and  at  this  day  London  would  have  been 
a  tale.  But  I  am  well  informed,  and  the  thing  speaks  it^  that 
their  clergy  exerted  their  whole  influence  to  keep  their  people 
in  such  a  state  of  forbearance  and  quiet,  as,  when  I  look  back« 
fills  me  with  astonishment^ — but  not  witli  astonishment  only. 
Their  merits  on  that  occasion  ought  not  to  be  forgotten ;  nor 
will  they,  when  Englishmen  come  to  recollect  themselves.  I 
am  sure  it  were  far  more  proper  to  have  called  them  forth,  and 
given  them  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  than  to 
have  suffered  those  worthy  clergymen  and  excellent  citizens  to 
be  hunted  into  holes  and  corners,  whilst  we  are  making  low- 
minded  inquisitions  into  the  number  of  their  people ;  as  if  a 
tolerating  principle  was  never  to  prevail,  unless  we  were  very 
sure  that  only  a  few  could  possibly  take  advantage  of  it  But 
indeed  we  are  not  yet  well  recovered  of  our  fright.  Our  reason, 
I  trust,  will  return  with  our  security,  and  this  unfortunate  tem- 
per will  pass  over  like  a  cloud. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  now  laid  before  you  a  few  of  the  reasons 
for  taking  away  the  penalties  of  the  Act  of  1699,  and  for  refus- 
ing to  establish  them  on  the  riotous  requisition  of  1780.  Be- 
cause I  would  not  suffer  any  thing  which  may  be  for  your  satis- 
faction to  escape,  permit  me  just  to  touch  on  the  objections 
urged  against  our  Act  and  our  resolves,  and  intended  as  a  justi- 
fication of  the  violence  offered  to  both  Houses.  "Parliament," 
they  assert,  "was  too  hasty,  and  they  ought,  in' so  essential  and 
alarming  a  change,  to  have  proceeded  with  a  far  greater  degree 
of  deliberation."  The  direct  contrary.  Parliament  was  too 
slow.  They  took  fourscore  years  to  deliberate  on  the  repeal  of 
an  Act  which  ought  not  to  have  survived  a  second  session. 
When  at  length,  after  a  procrastination  of  near  a  century,  the 
business  was  taken  up,  it  proceeded  in  the  most  public  manner, 
by  the  ordinary  stages,  and  as  slowly  as  a  law  so  evidently  right 
as  to  be  resisted  by  none  would  naturally  advance.  Had  it  been 
read  three  times  in  one  day,  we  should  have  shown  only  a  be- 
coming readiness  to  recognize,  by  protection,  the  undoubted 
dutiful  beliaviour  of  those  whom  we  had  but  too  long  punished . 
for  offences  of  presumption  or  conjecture.  But  for  what  end 
was  that  bill  to  linger  beyond  the  usual  period  of  an  unopposed 
measure?  Was  it  to  be  delayed  until  a  rabble  in  Edinburgh 
should  dictate  to  the  Church  of  England  what  measure  of  per- 
secution was  fitting  for  her  safety?    Was  it  to  be  adjourned 
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xmtil  a  fanatical  force  could  be  collected  in  London,  sufficient  to 
frighten  us  out  of  all  our  ideas  of  policy  and  justice  ?  Were  wo 
to  wait  for  the  profound  lectures  on  the  reason  of  State,  eccle- 
siastical and  political,  whicli  the  Protestant  Association  have 
since  condescended  to  read  to  us  ?  Or  were  we,  seven  hundred 
peers  and  commoners,  the  only  persons  ignorant  of  the  ribald 
invectives  which  occupy  the  place  of  argument  in  those  remon- 
strances, which  every  man  of  common  observation  had  heard  a 
thousand  times  over,  and  a  thousand  times  over  had  despised  ? 
All  men  had  before  heard  what  they  have  to  say,  and  all  men 
at  this  day  know  what  they  dare  to  do ;  and  I  trust  all  honest 
men  are  equally  influenced  by  the  one  and  by  the  other. 

But  they  tell  us  that  those  our  fellow-citizens  whose  chains 
we  have  a  little  relaxed  are  enemies  to  liberty  and  our  free 
Constitution. — Not  enemies,  I  presume,  to  their  own  liberty. 
And  as  to  the  Constitution,  until  we  -give  them  some  share  in  it, 
I  do  not  know  on  what  pretence  we  can  examine  into  their  opin- 
ions about  a  business  in  which  they  have  no  interest  or  concern. 
But,  after  all,  are  we  equally  sure  that  they  are  adverse  to  our 
Constitution  as  that  our  statutes  are  hostile  and  destructive  to 
them?  For  my  part,  I  have  reason  to  believe  their  opinions 
and  inclinations  in  that  respect  are  various,  exactly  like  those 
of  other  men ;  and,  if  they  lean  more  to  the  Crown  than  I  and 
than  many  of  you  think  we  ought,  we  must  remember  that  he 
who  alms  at  another's  life  is  not  to  be  surprised,  if  he  flies  into 
any  sanctuary  that  will  receive  him.  The  tenderness  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power  is  the  natural  asylum  of  those  upon  whom  the 
laws  have  declared  war ;  and  to  complain  that  men  are  inclined 
to  favour  the  means  of  their  own  safety  is  so  absurd,  that  one 
forgets  the  injustice  in  the  ridicule. 

I  must  fairly  tell  you  that,  so  far  as  my  principles  are  con- 
cerned, (principles  that  I  hope  will  only  depart  with  my  last 
breath,)  I  have  no  idea  of  a  liberty  unconnected  with  hon- 
esty and  justice.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  any  good  constitutions 
of  government,  or  of  freedom,  can  find  it  necessary  for  their 
security  to  doom  any  part  of  the  people  to  a  permanent  slavery. 
Such  a  constitution  of  freedom,  if  such  can  be,  is  in  effect  no 
more  than  another  name  for  the  tyranny  of  tlie  strongest  fac- 
tion ;  and  factions  in  republics  have  been,  and  are,  full  as  capa^. 
ble  as  monarchs  of  the  most  cruel  oppression  and  injustice.  It 
is  but  too  true,  that  the  love,  and  even  the  very  idea,  of  genuine 
liberty  is  extremely  rare.  It  is  but  too  true  that  there  are 
many  whose  whole  scheme  of  freedom  is  made  up  of  pride,  per- 
verseness,  and  insolence.  They  feel  themselves  in  a  state  of 
thraldom,  they  imagine  that  their  souls  are  cooped  and  cabined 
in,  unless  they  have  some  man  or  some  body  of  men  dex>endent 
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on  their  mercy.  This  desire  of  having  some  one  below  them 
descends  to  those  who  are  the  very  lowest  of  all ;  and  a  Protest- 
ant  cobbler,  debased  by  his  poverty,  but  exalted  by  his  share 
of  the  ruling  Church,  feels  a  pride  in  knowing  it  is  by  his  gener- 
osity alone  that  the  peer  whose  footman's  instep  he  measures 
is  able  to  keep  his  cliaplain  from  a  jail.  This  disi>osition  is  the 
true  source  of  the  passion  which  many  men  in  very  humble  life 
have  taken  to  the  American  war.  Ou/r  subjects  in  America ;  our 
colonies ;  our  dependents.  This  lust  of  party  jwwer  is  the  lib- 
erty they  hunger  and  thirst  for ;  and  this  Siren  song  of  ambition 
has  charmed  ears  that  one  would  have  thought  were  never 
organized  to  that  sort  of  music. 

This  way  of  proscnhing  the  citizens  by  denominations  and  general 
descriptions^  dignified  by  the  name  of  reason  of  State,  and  secu- 
rity for  constitutions  and  commonwealths,  is  nothing  better  at 
bottom  than  the  miserable  invention  of  an  ungenerous  ambition 
which  would  fain  hold  the  sacred  trust  of  power,  without  any 
of  the  virtues  or  any  of  the  energies  that  give  a  title  to  it, — a 
receipt  of  policy,  made  up  of  a  detestable  comiwund  of  malice, 
cowardice,  and  sloth.  They  would  govern  men  against  their 
will ;  but  in  that  government  they  would  be  discharged  from 
the  exercise  of  vigilance,  providence,  and  fortitude ;  and  there- 
fore, that  they  may  sleep  on  their  watch,  they  consent  to  take 
some  one  division  of  the  society  into  partnership  of  the  tyranny 
over  the  rest.  But  let  government,  in  what  form  it  may  be, 
cohiprehend  the  whole  in  its  justice,  and  restrain  the  suspicious 
by  its  vigilance, —  let  it  keep  watch  and  ward,— let  it  discover 
by  its  sagacity,  and  punish  by  its  firmness,  all  delinquency 
against  its  iwwer,  whenever  delinquency  exists  in  the  overt 
acts,— and  then  it  will  be  as  safe  as  ever  God  and  Nature  in^ 
tended  it  should  be.  Crimes  are  the  acts  of  individuals,  and 
not  of  denominations:  and  therefore  arbitrarily  to  class  men 
under  general  descriptions,  in  order  to  proscribe  and  punish 
them  in  the  lump  for  a  presumed  delinquency,  of  which  perhaps 
but  a  part,  perhaps  none  at  all,  are  guilty,  is  indeed  a  compendi- 
ous method,  and  saves  a  world  of  trouble  about  proof;  but  such 
a  method,  instead  of  being  law,  is  an  act  of  unnatural  rebellion 
against  the  legal  dominion  of  reason  and  justice  ;  and  this  vice, 
in  any  constitution  that  entertains  it,  at  one  time  or  other  will 
certainly  bring  on  its  ruin. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  not  a  religious  persecution  ;  and  its 
abettors  are  loud  in  disclaiming  all  severities  on  account  of  con- 
science. Very  fine  indeed  I  Then  let  it  be  so:  they  are  notper- 
secutors;  they  are  only  tyrants.  "With  all  my  heart,  lam 
perfectly  indifferent  concerning  the  pretexts  upon  which  we 
torment  one  another,— or  whether  it  be  for  the  Constitution  of 
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the  Church  of  England,  or  for  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
England,  that  people  choose  to  make  their  fellow-creatures 
wretched.  When  we  were  sent  into  a  place  of  authority,  you 
that  sent  us  had  yourselves  but  one  commission  to  give.  You 
could  give  us  none  to  wrong  or  oppress,  or  even  to  suffer  any 
kind  of  oppression  or  wrong,  on  any  grounds  whatsoever:  not 
on  political,  as  in  the  affairs  of  America  ;  not  on  commercial,  as 
in  those  of  Ireland ;  not  in  civil,  as  in  the  laws  for  debt ;  not  in 
religious,  as  in  the  statutes  against  Protestant  or  Catholic  dis- 
senters. The  diversified  but  connected  fabric  of  universal  jus- 
tice is  well  cramped  and  bolted  together  in  all  its  x>arts ;  and, 
depend  upon  it,  I  never  have  employed,  and  I  never  shall  em- 
ploy, any  engine  of  power  which  may  come  into  my  hands  to 
wrench  it  asunder.  All  shall  stand,  if  I  can  help  it,  and  all 
shall  stand  connected.  After  all,  to  complete  this  work,  much 
remains  to  be  done;  much  in  the  East,  much  in  the  West.  But, 
great  as  the  work  is,  if  our  will  be  ready,  our  lowers  are  not 
deficient. 

Since  you  have  suffered  me  to  trouble  you  so  much  on  this 
subject^  permit  me.  Gentlemen,  to  detain  you  a  little  longer. 
I  am  indeed  most  solicitous  to  give  you  perfect  satisfaction.  I 
find  there  are  some  of  a  better  and  softer  nature  than  the  per- 
sons with  whom  I  have  supposed  myself  in  debate,  who  neither 
tliink  ill  of  the  Act  of  relief,  nor  by  any  means  desire  the 
repeal ;  yet  who,  not  accusing,  but  lamenting,  what  was  done, 
on  account  of  the  consequences,  have  frequently  expressed 
their  wish  that  the  late  Act  had  never  been  made.  Some  of 
this  description,  and  persons  of  worth,  I  have  met  with  in  this 
city.  They  conceive  that  the  prejudices,  whatever  they  might 
he,  of  a  large  part  of  the  people,  ought  not  to  have  been 
shocked ;  that  their  opinions  ought  to  have  been  previously 
ts^n,  and  much  attended  to ;  and  that  thereby  the  late  horrid 
scenes  might  have  been  prevented. 

I  confess,  my  notions  are  widely  different ;  and  I  never  was 
less  sorry  for  any  action  of  my  life.  I  like  the  bill  the  better  on 
account  of  the  events  of  all  kinds  that  followed  it.  It  relieved 
the  real  sufferers;  it  strengthened  the  State;  and,  by  the 
disorders  that  ensued,  we  had  clear  evidence  that  there  lurked 
a  temper  somewhere  which  ought  not  to  be  fostered  by  the 
laws.  Ko  ill  consequences  whatever  could  be  attributed  to  the 
Act  itself.  We  knew  beforehand,  or  we  were  poorly  instructed, 
that  toleration  is  odious  to  the  intolerant,  freedom  to  oppres- 
sors, property  to  robbers,  and  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  prosper- 
ity to  the  envious.  We  knew  that  all  these  kinds  of  men  would 
gladly  gratify  their  evil  dispositions  under  the  sanction  of  law 
and  religion,  if  they  could:  if  they  could  not,  yet^  to  make  way 
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to  their  objects,  they  would  do  their  utmost  to  subvert  all  re- 
ligion and  all  law.  This  we  certainly  knew.  But,  Imowing 
this,  is  there  any  reason,  because  thieves  break  in  and  steal, 
and  thus  bring  detriment  to  you,  and  draw  ruin  on  themselves, 
that  I  am  to  be  sorry  that  you  are  in  possession  of  shops,  and  of 
warehouses,  and  of' wholesome  laws  to  protect  them?  Axe 
you  to  build  no  houses,  because  desperate  men  may  pull  them 
down  upon  their  own  heads?  Or,  if  a  malignant  wretch  will 
cut  his  own  throat,  because  he  sees  you  give  alms  to  the  neces- 
sitous and  deserving,  shall  his  destruction  be  attributed  to  your 
charity,  and  not  to  his  own  deplorable  madness  ?  If  we  repent 
of  our  good  actions,  what,  I  pray  you,  is  left  for  our  faults  anU 
follies  ?  It  is  not  the  beneficence  of  the  laws,  it  is  the  unnatu- 
ral temper  which  beneficence  can  fret  and  sour,  that  is  to  be 
lamented.  It  is  this  temper  which,  by  all  rational  means,  ought 
to  be  sweetened  and  corrected.  If  froward  men  should  refuse 
this  cure,  can  they  vitiate  any  thing  but  themselves  ?  Does  evil 
so  react  upon  good,  as  not  only  to  retard  its  motion,  but  to 
change  its  nature?  If  it  can  so  operate,  then  good  men  will 
always  be  in  the  power  of  the  bad ;  and  virtue,  by  a  dreadful 
reverse  of  order,  must  lie  under  perpetual  subjection  and  bond* 
age  to  vice. 

As  to  tlie  opinion  of  the  people,  which  some  think,  in  such 
cases,  is  to  be  implicitly  obeyed,— near  two  years'  tranquillity, 
which  followed  the  Act,  and  its  instant  imitation  in  Ireland, 
proved  abundantly  that  the  late  horrible  spirit  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  effect  of  insidious  art,  and  perverse  industry,  and 
gross  misrepresentation.  But  suppose  that  the  dislike  had 
been  much  more  deliberate  and  much  more  general  than  I  am 
persuaded  it  was, — when  we  know  that  the  opinions  of  even 
the  greatest  multitudes  are  the  standard  of  rectitude,  I  shall 
think  myself  obliged  to  make  those  opinions  the  masters  of  my 
conscience.  But  if  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Omnipotence  it- 
self is  c*ompetent  to  alter  the  essential  constitution  of  right  and 
wrong,  sure  I  am  that  such  things  as  they  and  I  are  i>ossessed  of 
no  such  power.  Ko  man  carries  further  than  I  do  the  policy  of 
making  government  pleasing  to  the  people.  But  the  widest 
range  of  this  politic  complaisance  is  confined  within  the  limits 
of  justice.  I  would  not -only  consult  the  interest  of  the  people, 
but  I  would  cheerfully  gratify  their  humours.  We  are  all  a 
sort  of  children  that  must  be  soothed  and  managed.  I  think  I 
am  not  austere  or  formal  in  my  nature.  I  would  bear,  I  would 
even  myself  play  my  part  in,  any  innocent  buffooneries^  to  di- 
vert them.  But  I  never- will  act  the  tyrant  for  their  amuse- 
ment.  If  they  will  mix  malice  in  their  sports,  I  shall  never  con- 
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sent  to'  throw  tbem  any  living,  sentient  creature  "idiatsoever, 
no,  not  so  much  as  a  kitling,  to  torment 

But,  if  I  profess  all  this  impolitic  stubbornness,  I  may 
chance  never  to  be  elected  into  Parliament? — It  is  certainly 
not  pleasinp;  to  be  put  out  of  the  public  service.  But  I  wish  to 
be  a  member  of  Parliament  to  have  my  share  of  doing  good 
and  resisting  evil.  It  would  therefore  be  absurd  to  renounce 
my  objects  in  order  to  obtain  my  seat  I  deceive  myself  indeed 
most  grossly,  if  I  had  not  much  rather  pass  the  remainder  of 
my  life  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  deepest  obscurity,  feeding 
my  mind  even  with  the  visions  and  imaginations  of  such  things, 
than  to  be  placed  (wi  thennost  splendid  throne  of  the  universe, 
tantalized  with  a  denial  of  the  practice  of  all  which  can  make 
the  greatest  situation  any  other  than  the  greatest  curse.  Gen- 
tlemen,  I  have  had  my  day.  I  can  never  sufficiently  express 
my  gratitude  to  you  for  having  set  me  in  a  place  wherein  I 
could  lend  the  slightest  help  to  great  and  laudable  designs. 
If  I  have  had  my  share  in  any  measure  giving  quiet  to  private 
property  and  private  conscience  ;  if  by  my  vote  I  have  aided  in 
securing  to  families  the  best  possession,  peace ;  if  I  have 
joined  in  reconciling  kings  to  their  subjects,  and  subjects  to 
their  prince ;  if  I  have  assisted  to  loosen  the  foreign  holdings 
of  the  citizen,  and  taught  him  to  look  for  his  protection  to 
<he  laws  of  his  country,  and  for  his  comfort  to  the  good-will  of 
his  countrymen ; — if  I  have  thus  taken  my  part  with  the  best 
of  men  in  the  best  of  their  actions,  I  can  shut  the  book:  I  might 
wish  to  read  a  page  or  two  more,  but  this  is  enough  for  my 
measure.    I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

And  now.  Gentlemen,  on  this  serious  day,  when  I  come,  as  it 
were,  to  make  up  my  account  with  you,  let  me  take  to  myself 
some  degree  of  honest  pride  on  the  nature  of  the  charges  that 
are  against  me.  I  do  not  here  stand  before  you  accused  of 
venality,  or  of  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  not  said  that,  in  the  long 
period  of  my  service,  I  have,  in  a  single  instance,  sacrificed  the 
slightest  of  your  interests  to  my  ambition  or  to  my  fortune.  It 
is  not  alleged  that,  to  gratify  any  anger  or  revenge  of  my  own, 
or  of  my  party,  I  have  had  a  share  in  wronging  or  oppressing 
any  description  of  men,  or  any  one  man  in  any  description. 
No!  the  charges  against  me  are  all  of  one  kind ;  that  I  have 
pushed  the  principles  of  general  justice  and  benevolence  too 
far,— further  than  a  cautious  policy  would  warrant,  and  further 
than  the  opinions  of  many  would  go  along  with  me.  In  every 
accident  which  may  happen  through  life,  in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in 
depression,  and  distress,  I  will  call  to  mind  this  accusation,  and 
be  comforted. 
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Gentlemen,  I  submit  the  whole  to  your  judgment.  Mie,  May- 
or, I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  on  this  occasion: 
in  your  state  of  health  it  is  particularly  obliging.  If  this  com- 
pany should  think  it  advisable  for  me  to  withdraw,  I  shall  re- 
spectfully retire ;  if  you  think  otherwise,  I  shall  go  di;rectly  to 
the  Council-House  and  to  the  'Change,  and  without  a  moment's 
delay  begin  my  canvass.^ 
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The  trade  with  America  alone  is  now  within  less  than 
£500,000  of  being  equal  to  what  this  great  commercial  nation, 
England,  carried  on  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  with  the 
whole  world  I  But^  it  will  be  said,  is  not  this  American  trade 
an  unnatural  protuberance,  that  has  drawn  the  juices  from  the 
rest  of  the  body?  The  reverse.  It  is  the  very  food  that  has 
nourished  every  other  part  into  its  present  magnitude.  Our 
general  trade  has  been  greatly  augmented,  and  augmented  more 
or  less  in  almost  every  part  to  which  it  ever  extended,  but  with 
this  material  difference,— that,  of  the  six  millions  which  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  constituted  the  whole  mass  of  our  ex- 
port commerce,  the  colony  trade  was  but  one  twelfth  part-;  it  is 
now  (as  a  part  of  sixteen  millions)  considerably  more  than  a 
third  of  the  whole.  This  is  the  relative  proportion  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  colonies  at  these  two  periods;  and  all  reasoning 
concerning  our  mode  of  treating  them  must  have  this  proportion 
as  its  basis,  or  it  is  a  reasoning  weak,  rotten,  and  sophisticaL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  liurry  over  this 
great  consideration.    It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.    We  stand 

0  Immediately  after  the  close  of  this  speech,  a  large  meeting  of  Burke's 
friends  was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  with  the  Mayor  in  the  chair,  and  resolutions 
were  passed,  declaring  that  he  had  done  '*  all  possible  honour  to  himself  as  a  sen* 
ator  and  a  man,"  heartily  approving  his  parliamentary  course  in  all  its  parts, 
and  earnestly  requesting  him  to  offer  himself  again  as  a  candidate,  with  assur- 
anccs  of  tbe^  cordial  and  full  support.  Thereupon  he  proceeded  with  the  can- 
vass for  three  days ;  and  on  the  0th,  being  satisfied  that  he  sliould  not  Win,  ho 
made  another  brief  speech,  calmly  declinhig  the  election,  and  withdrawing  Stom 
the  poll.  One  of  the  candidates,  a  Mr.  Coombo,  having  suddenly  dic<l,  he  spoko 
of  the  circumstance  as  follows :  "Gentlemen,  the  melancholy  ovcnt  of  yesterday 
reads  to  us  an  awful  lesson  against  being  too  much  troubled  about  any  of  the 
objects  of  ordinary  ambition.  Tiie  worthy  gentleman  who  has  been  snatched 
from  us  at  the  moment  of  the  election,  and  in  the  middlf/  of  the  contest,  whilst 
his  desires  were  as  warm  and  his  hopes  as  eager  as  ours,  has  feelingly  told  U9 
what  shadows  we  are  and  what  shadows  we  pursue.** 
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where  we  have  an  immense  view  of  what  is,  and  what  is  past 
Clouds,  indeed,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  the  future.    Let  us, 
however,  before  we  descend  from  this  noble  eminence,,  reflect 
that  this  growtti  of  our  national  prosperity  has  happened  within 
the  short  period  of  the  life  of  man.    It  has  happened  within 
sixty-eigbt  years.    There  are  those  alive  whose  memory  might 
touch  the  two  extremities.     For  instance,  my  Lord  Bathurst 
might  remember  all  the  stages  of  the  progress.    He  was  in  1704 
of  an  age  at  least  to  be  made  to  comprehend  such  things.    He 
was  then  old  enough  acta  parentum  jam  legere,  et  qiuie  Ht  potent 
cogrwscere  virtus.    Suppose,  Sir,  that  the  angel  of  this  auspicious 
youth,  foreseeing  the  many  virtues  which  made  him  one  of  the 
most  amiable,  as  Jie  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of  his  age, 
had  oi>ened  to  him  in  vision  that  when,  in  the  fourth  genera- 
tion, the  third  prince  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  had  sat  twelve 
years  on  the  throne  of  that  nation  which  (by  the  happy  issue  of 
moderate  and  healing  councils)  was  to  be  made  Great  Britain,^ 
he  should  see  his  son.  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  turn  back 
the  current  of  hereditary  dignity  to  its  fountain,  and  raise  him 
to  an  higher  rank  of  peerage,  whilst  he  enriched  the  family  with 
a  new  one  ;  if,  amidst  these  bright  and  happy  sceties  of  domes- 
tic honour  and  prosperity,  that  angel  should  have  drawn  up  the 
curtain,  and,  unfolding  the  rising  glories  of  his  country,  and 
whilst  he  was  gazing  with  admiration  on  the  then  commercial 
grandeur  of  England,  the  genius  should  point  out  to  him  a  little 
speck,  scarce  visible  in  the  mass  of  the  national  interest,  a  small 
seminal  principle  rather  than  a  formed  body,  and  should  tell 
him,— "Young  man,  there  is  America, — which  at  this  day 
serves  for  little  more  than  to  amuse  you  with  stories  of  savage 
men  and  uncouth  manners ;  yet  shall,  before  you  taste  of  death, 
show  itself  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  commerce  which  now  at- 
tracts the  envy  of  the  world.    "Whatever  England  has  been 
growing  to  by  a  progressive  increase  of  improvement,  brought 
in  by  varieties  of  people,  by  succession  of  civilizing  conquests 
imd  civilizing  settlements  in  a  series  of  seventeen  hundred 
years,  you  shall  see  as  much  added  to  her  by  America  in  the 
course  of  a  single  life  I"    If  this  state  of  his  country  had  been 
foretold  to  him,  would  it  not  require  all  the  sanguine  credulity 
of  youth,  and  all  the  fervid  glow  of  enthusiasm,  to  make  him 
believe  it?    Fortunate  man,  he  has  lived  to  see  it!    Fortunate 
indeed,  if  he  lives  to  see  nothing  that  shall  vary  the  prospect, 
and  cloud  the  setting  of  his  day  I — Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America,  1775. 

7  The  parliamentary  nnion  of  England  and  Scotland  took  place  within  the 
period  in  question. 
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CHARACTER  OF  GEORGE  GRENVILLE.« 

Ko  man  can  believe  that,  at  this  time  of  day,  I  mean  to  lean 
on  the  venerable  memory  of  a  great  man,  whose  loss  we  deplore 
in  common.  Our  little  party  differences  have  been  long  ago 
composed ;  and  I  have  acted  more  with  him,  and  certainly  with 
more  pleasure  with  him,  than  ever  I  acted  against  him.  XJiu 
doubtedly  Mr.  Grenville  was  a  first-rate  figure  in  this  country. 
With  a  masculine  understanding  and  a  stout  and  resolute  heart, 
he  had  an  application  undissipated  and  unwearied.  He  took 
public  business,  not  as  a  duty  which  he  was  to  fulfil,  but  as  a 
pleasure  he  was  to  enjoy ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  no  delight 
out  of  this  House,  except  in  such  things  as  some  way  related  to 
the  business  that  was  to  be  done  within  it  If  he  was  ambi- 
tious, I  will  say  this  for  him,  his  ambition  was  of  a  noble  and 
generous  strain.  It  was  to  raise  himself,  not  by  the  low,  pimp- 
ing politics  of  a  Court,  but  to  win  his  way  to  power  through  the 
laborious  gradations  of  public  service,  and  to  secure  himself  a 
well-earned  rank  in  Parliament  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its 
constitution  and  a  perfect  practice  in  all  its  business. 

Sir,  if  such  a  man  fell  into  errors,  it  must  be  from  defects  not 
intrinsical ;  they  must  be  rather  sought  in  the  particular  habits 
of  his  life,  which,  though  they  do  not  alter  the  groundwork  of 
character,  yet  tinge  it  with  their  own  hue.  He  was  bred  in  a 
profession.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  first  and  noblest  of  human  sciences, — a  science  which 
does  more  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the  understanding  than  all 
the  other  kinds  of  learning  put  together ;  but  it  is  not  apt,  ex* 
cept  in  persons  very  happily  bom,  to  open  and  to  liberalize  the 
mind  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.  Passing  from  that  study, 
he  did  not  go  very  largely  into  the  world,  but  plunged  into  busi- 
ness,—  I  mean  into  the  business  of  office,  and  the  limited  and 
fixed  methods  and  forms  established  there.  Much  knowledge 
is  to  be  had,  undoubtedly,  in  that  line ;  and  there  is  no  knowl- 
edge which  is  not  valuable.    But  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  men 

8  Grenville  becfune  a  member  of  the  Bute  Ministry  in  1761,  and  bore  a  lead* 
ing,  perhaps  I  should  say  the  leading,  part  in  IVaming  and  carrying  through  the 
scheme  of  American  policy  which  issued  in  the  revolt,  and  finally  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies.  As  the  cap-stone  of  this  policy,  in  February,  1703,  he 
moved  upwards  of  fifty  resolutions  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  the  fktal  Stamp 
Act  being  among  them.  Burke,  though  not  then  a  member  of  Parliament,  was 
from  the  outset  utterly  .opposed  to  that  policy  in  all  its  parts;  and,  under  the 
first  Eockingham  administration,  in  176G,  he  did  his  part  in  procuring  a  repeal  of 
the  Acts  passed  in  pursuance  of  it. — Grenville  was  a  brother  of  Earl  Temple, 
and  died  in  November,  1770. 
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too  much  conrersaut  in  office  are  rarely  minds  of  remarkable 
enlargement.  Their  habits  of  office  are  apt  to  give  them  a  turn 
to  think  the  substance  of  business  not  to  be  much  more  import* 
ant  than  the  forms  in  which  it  is  conducted.  These  forms  are 
adapted  to  ordinary  occasions;  and  therefore  persons  who  are 
nurtured  in  office  do  admirably  well  as  long  as  things  go  on  in 
their  commcm  order;  but  when  the  high-roads  are  broken  up^  and 
the  waters  out^  when  a  new  and  troubled  scene  is  opened,  and 
the  file  affords  no  precedent,  then  it  is  that  a  greater  knowledge 
of  mankind,  and  a  far  more  ^Ltensive  comprehension  of  things 
is  requisite,  than  ever  office  gave,  or  than  office  can  ever  give. 
Mr.  Grenville  thought  better  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  hu- 
man legislation  than  in  ixntb,  it  deserves.  He  conceived,  and 
many  conceived  along  with  him,  that  the  flourishing  trade  of 
this  country  was  greatly  owing  to  law  and  institution,  and  not 
quite  so  much  to  liberty ;  for  but  too  many  are  apt  to  believe 
regulation  to  be  conunerce,  and  taxes  to  be  revenue. — Speech 
on  American  TaxaMonf  1T74* 
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I  HAVE  done  with  the  third  period  of  your  policy,— that  of 
your  repeal^  and  the  return  of  your  ancient  system,  and  your 
ancient  tranquillity  and  concord.  Sir,  this  period  was  not  as 
long  as  it  was  happy.  Another  scene  was  opened,  and  other 
actors  appeared  on  the  stage.  The  State,  in  the  condition  I 
have  described  it,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham, a  great  and  celebrated  name, — a  name  that  keeps  the 
name  of  this  country  respectable  in  every  other  on  the  globe. 
It  may  be  truly  called 

Claruin  et  venerabile  nomen 
Gentilms,  et  multum  nostrsB  qaod  proderat  nrbh 

Sir,  the  venerable  age  of  this  great  man,  his  merited  rank,  his 
superior  eloquence,  his  splendid  qualities,  his  enrinent  services, 
the  vast  space  he  fills  in  the  eye  of  mankind,  and,  more  than  all 

0  The  Bockingham  Ministry  oontinued  in  c^ce  something  less  than  thirteen 
rooDtbs,  wh«i  Pitt  was  again  called  to  the  helm,  and,  for  his  Ministry,  got  up  the 
rickety  piece  of  patchwork  which  Burke  here  so  vividly  describes,  Townsbcnd 
being  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  May,  1767,  the  iU'staiTed  legislation  so 
lately  repealed  was  in  substance  revived,  Townshend  acting  as  chief  engineer 
in  the  revival.  That  Ministry  came  to  an  end  the  Summer  foUowing,  and 
Towiuheiid  died  sooB  after. 
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the  rest,  his  fall  from  power,  which,  like  death,  canonizes  and 
sanctifies  a  great  character,  will  not  suffer  me  to  censure  any 
part  of  his  conduct  I  am  afraid  to  flatter  him ;  I  am  sure  I  am 
not  disposed  to  blame  him.  Let  those  who  have  betrayed  him 
by  their  adulation  insult  him  with  their  malevolence.  But 
what  I  do  not  presume  to  censure  I  may  have  leave  to  lament. 
For  a  wise  man,  he  seemed  to  me  at  that  time  to  be  governed 
too  much  by  general  maxims.  I  speal^  with  the  freedom  of 
history,  and  I  hope  without  offence.  One  or  two  of  these 
maxims,  flowing  from  an  opinion  not  the  most  indulgent  to  our 
unhfippy  species,  and  surely  a  little  too  general,  led  him  into 
measures  that  were  greatly  mischievous  to  himself,  and  for  that 
reason,  among  others,  perhaps  fatal  to  his  country, — measures, 
the  effects  of  which,  I  am  afraid,  are  for  ever  incurable.  He 
made  an  administration  so  checkered  and  speckled,  he  put  to- 
gether a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsically 
dovetailed,  a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid,  such  a  piece  of  diversi- 
fied mosaic,  such  a  tessellated  pavement  without  cement^ — here 
a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white,  patriots  and  cour- 
tiers. King's  friends  and  republicans,  Whigs  and  Tories,  treach- 
erous friends  and  open  enemies,— that  it  was,  indeed,  a  very 
curious  show,  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch  and  unsure  to  stand 
on.  The  colleagues  whom  he  had  assorted  at  the  same  boards 
stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to  ask, —  "Sir,  your 
name?" — "Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me.*'— "Mr.  Such- 
a-one."— "I  beg  a  thousand  pardons." — I  venture  to  say,  it  did 
so  happen  that  persons  had  a  single  office  divided  between  them, 
who  had  never  spoken  to  each  other  in  their  lives,  until  they 
found  themselves,  they  knew  not  how,  pigging  together,  heads 
and  points,  in  the  same  truckle-bed. 

Sir,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  having  put  so  much 
the  larger  part  of  his  enemies  and  opposers  into  power,  the 
confusion  was  such  that  his  own  principles  could  not  possibly 
have  any  effect  or  influence  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  If  ever 
he  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  if  any  other  cause  withdrew  him 
from  public  cares,  principles  directly  the  contrary  were  sure  to 
predominate.  When  he  had  executed  his  plan,  he  had  not  an 
inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon.  When  he  had  accomplished  his 
Hcheme  of  administration,  he  was  no  longer  Minister. 

When  his  face  was  hid  but  for  a  moment,  his  whole  system  was 
on  a  wide  sea  without  chart  or  compass.  The  gentlemen,  his 
particular  friends,  who,  with  the  names  of  various  departments 
of  Ministry,  were  admitted  to  seem  as  if  they  acted  a  part  under 
him,  with  a  modesty  that  becomes  all  men,  and  with  a  confi- 
dence in  him  which  was  justified  even  in  its  extravagance  by 
his  superior  abilities,  had  never  in  any  instance  presumed  upon 
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any  oianlon  of  their  own.  Deprived  of  his  guiding  influence, 
they  were  whirled  ahout,  the  sport  of  every  gust,  and  easily 
driven  into  any  i)ort ;  and  as  those  who  joined  with  them  in 
manning  the  vessel  were  the  most  directly  opposite  to  his 
opinions,  measures,  and  character,  and  far  the  most  artful  and 
most  powerful  of  the  8et>  they  easily  prevailed,  bo  as  to  seize 
upon  the  vacant,  unoccupied,  and  derelict  minds  of  his  friends, 
and  instantly  they  turned  the  vessel  wholly  out  of  the  course  of 
his  policy.  As  if  it  were  to  insult  as  well  as  to  hetray  him,  even 
long  before  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  his  administration, 
when  every  thing  was  publicly  transacted,  and  with  great 
parade,  in  his  name,  they  made  an  Act  declaring  it  highly  just 
and  expedient  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America.  For  even  then. 
Sir,  even  before  this  splendid  orb  was  entirely  set,  and  while 
the  western  horizon  was  in  a  blaze  with  his  descending  glory, 
on  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens  arose  another  luminary, 
and  for  his  hour  became  lord  of  the  ascendant. 

This  light,  too,  is  passed  and  set  for  ever.    You  understand, 
to  be  sure,  that  I  si)eak  of  Charles  Townshend,  oflScially  the 
reproducer  of  this  fatal  scheme,  whom  I  cannot  even  now 
remember  without  some  degree  of  sensibility.    In  truth,  Sir, 
he  was  the  delight  and  ornament  of  this  House,  and  the  charm 
pf  every  private  society  which  he  honoured  with  his  presence. 
Perhaps  there  never  arose  in  this  country,  nor  in  any  country, 
a  man  of  a  more  pointed  and  finished  wit,  and  (where  bis  pas- 
sions were  not  concerned)  of  a  more  refined,  exquisite,  and 
penetrating  judgment.    If  he  had  not  so  great  a  stock  as  some 
have  had,  who  flourished  formerly,  of  knowledge  long  treasured 
up^  he  knew,  better  by  far  than  any  man  I  ever  was  acquainted 
with,  how  to  bring  together  within  a  short  time  all  that  was 
necessary  to  establish,  to  illustrate,  and  to  decorate  that  side  of 
the  question  he  supported. .  He  stated  his  matter  skilfully  and 
powerfully.     He   particularly  excelled  in  a  most  luminous 
explanation  and  display  of  liis  subject.    His  style  of  argument 
was  neither  trite  and  vulgar  nor  subtile  and  abstruse.    He  hit 
the  House  just  between  wind  and  water.     And,  not  being 
troubled  with  too  anxious  a  zeal  for  any  matter  in  question,  he 
was  never  more  tedious  or  more  earnest  than  the  preconceived 
opinions  and  present  temi)er  of  his  hearers  required,  to  whom 
he  was  always  in  perfect  unison.    He  conformed  exactly  to  the 
temper  of  the  House ;  and  he  seemed  to  guide,  because  he  was 
always  sure  to  follow  it. 

I  beg  pardon.  Sir,  if,  when  I  speak  of  this  and  of  other  great 
men,  I  appear  to  digress  in  saying  something  of  their  characters. 
In  this  eventful  history  of  the  revolutions  of  America,  the  char- 
acters of  such  men  are  of  much  importance.    Great  men  are  the 
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guideposts  and  landmarks  in  the  State.  The  credit  of  such  men 
at  Court  or  in  the  nation  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  public 
measures.  It  would  be  an  in^^dious  thing  (most  foreign,  I 
trust,  to  what  you  think  my  dfeposition)  to  remark  the  errors 
into  which  the  authority  of  great  names  has  brought  the  nation, 
without  doing  justice  at  the  same  time  to  the  great  qualities 
whence  that  authority  arose.  The  subject  is  instructive  to 
those  who  wish  to  form  themselves  on  whatever  of  excellence 
has  gone  before  them.  There  are  many  young  members  in  the 
House  (such  of  late  has  been  the  rapid  succession  of  public 
men)  who  never  saw  that  prodigy,  Charles  Townshend,  nor  of 
course  know  what  a  ferment  he  was  able  to  excite  in  every 
thing  by  the  violent  ebullition  of  his  mixed  virtues  and  failings. 
Por  failings  he  had  undoubtedly, — many  of  us  remember  them: 
we  are  this  day  considering  the  effect  of  them.  But  lie  had  no 
failings  which  were  not  owing  to  a  noble  cause, — to  an  ardent^ 
generous,  perhaps  an  immoderate  passion  for  fame ;  a  passion 
which  is  the  instinct  of  all  great  souls.  He  worshipped  that  god- 
dess, wheresoever  she  appeared ;  but  he  paid  his  particular  de- 
votions to  her  in  her  favourite  habitation,  in  her  chosen  temple, 
the  House  of  Commons.  Besides  the  characters  of  the  individ- 
uals who  compose  our  body,  it  is  impossible,  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
to  observe  that  this  House  has  a  collective  character  of  its  own. 
That  character,  too,  however  imperfect,  is  not  unamiable.  Like 
all  great  public  collections  of  men,  you  possess  a  mariced  love 
of  virtue  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice.  But  among  vices  there  is 
none  which  the  House  abhors  in  the  same  degree  with  obsUncu^* 
Obstinacy,  Sir,  is  certainly  a  great  vice ;  and  in  the  changeful 
state  of  political  afEairs  it  is  frequently  the  cause  of  great  mis* 
chief.  It*  happens,  however,  very  unfortunately,  that  almost 
the  whole  line  of  the  great  and  masculine  virtues,  constancy, 
gravity,  magnanimity,  fortitude,  fidelity,  and  firmness,  are 
closely  allied  to  this  disagreeable  quality,  of  which  you  have  so 
just  an  abhorrence ;  and,  in  their  excess,  all  these  virtues  very 
easily  fall  into  it.  He  who  paid  such  a  punctilious  attention  to 
all  your  feelings  certainly  took  care  not  to  shock  them  by  that 
vice  which  is  the  most  disgustful  to  you.— Speech  on  American 
Taxation. 
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STATE  OP  THINGS  IK  FEANCE.w 

SiKCE  the  House  had  been  prorogued  in  the  Summer,  much 
work  was  done  m  France.  The  French  had  shown  themselves 
the  ablest  architects  of  ruin  that  had  hitherto  existed  in  the 
world.  In  that  very  short  space  of  time  they  had  completely 
puUed  down  to  the  ground  their  monarchy,  their  Church,  their 
nobility,  their  law,  their  revenue,  their  army,  their  navy,  their 
commerce,  their  arts,  and  their  manufactures.  They  had  done 
their  business  for  us  as  rivals,  in  a  way  in  which  twenty  Ra- 
millies  or  Blenheims  could  never  have  done  it.  Were  we  abso- 
lute conquerors,  and  France  to  lie  prostrate  at  our  feet,  we 
should  be  ashamed  to  send  a  commission  to  settle  their  affairs, 
which  could  impose  so  hard  a  law  upon  the  French,  and  so  de- 
structive of  all  their  consequence  as  a  nation,  as  that  they  had 
imposed  on  themselves. 

In  the  last  age  we  were  in  danger  of  being  entangled  by  the 
example  of  France  in  the  net  of  a  relentless  despotism.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  say  any  thing  upon  that  example.  It  exists  no 
longer.  Our  present  danger  from  the  example  of  a  people, 
whose  character  knows  no  medium,  is,  with  regard  to  govern- 
ment, a  danger  from  anarchy ;  a  danger  of  being  led,  through 
an  admiration  of  successful  fraud  and  violence,  to  an  imitation 
of  the  excesses  of  an  irrational,  unprincipled,  proscribing, 
confiscating,  plundering,  ferocious,  bloody,  and  tyrannical  de- 
mocracy. On  the  side  of  religion,  the  danger  of  their  example 
is  no  longer  from  intolerance,  but  from  atheism  ;  a  foul,  unnat- 
ural vice,  foe  to  all  the  dignity  and  consolation  of  mankind ; 
which  seems  in  France,  for  a  long  time,  to  have  been  embodied 
into  a  faction,  accredited,  and  almost  avowed. 

He  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  any  the  least  tendency  towards 
the  means  of  introducing  a  democracy  like  theirs,  as  well  as  to 
the  end  itself,  that  he  would  abandon  his  best  friends,  and  join 
with  his  worst  enemies,  to  oppose  either  the  means  or  the  end ; 
and  to  resist  all  violent  exertions  of  the  spirit  of  innovation,  so 

^  Tim  following  paragraphs  are  a  i)ortioii  of  what  is  entitled,  in  full,  "Sab« 
Btancft  of  the  Speech,  in  the  Debate  on  the  Army  Estimates,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  day  of  February,  1790;  comprehending  a  Discus- 
sion of  the  present  Condition  of  Affairs  in  France.  1790."  Up  to  that  time,  the 
corrent  of  avowed  feeling  in  Parliament  seemed  to  be  setting  rather  in  favour  of 
thft  doingM  in  France.  Fox,  especially,  had  spoken  enthusiastically  in  praise  of 
tbem.  Burke's  speecto  waa  the  first  note  of  decided  opposition  to  the  new  opin- 
ions :  it  took  the  House  quite  by  surprise,  and  produced  a  Tcr>*  great  impression. 
At  first  he  was  beard  with  mute  astonishment;  but  as  he  went  on  the  applause 
became  loud  and  fVeqnent;  and  when  he  got  through,  it  was  pretty  evident  that 
1>M  Bq^UukP^  mi^bty  heart  waa  with  him     See  the  next  note. 
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distant  from  all  principles  of  true  and  safe  reformation, — a 
spirit  well  calculated  to  overturn  States,  but  perfectly  unfit  to 
amend  them.— He  was  no  enemy  to  reformation.  Almost  e very- 
business  in  which  he  was  much  concerned,  from  the  first  day  he 
sat  in  that  House  to  that  hour,  was  a  business  of  reformation  ; 
and  when  he  had  not  been  employed  in  correcting,  he  had  been 
employed  in  resisting,  abuses.  Some  traces  of  this  spirit  in  him 
now  stand  on  their  statute-book.  In  his  opinion,  any  thing 
which  unnecessarily  tore  to  pieces  the  contexture  of  the  State 
not  only  prevented  all  real  reformation,  but  introduced  evils 
which  would  call,  but  perhaps  call  in  vain,  for  new  reformation. 

The  French  have  made  their  way,  through  the  destruction  of 
their  country,  to  a  bad  constitution,  when  they  were  absolutely 
in  possession  of  a  good  one.  They  were  in  possession  of  it  the 
day  the  states  met  in  separate  orders.  Their  business  had  they 
been  either  virtuous  or  wise,  or  had  they  been  left  to  their  own 
judgment,  was  to  secure  the  stability  and  independence  of  the 
states,  according  to  those  orders,  under  the  monarch  on  the 
throne.    It  was  then  their  duty  to  redress  grievances. 

Instead  of  redressing  grievances,  and  improving  the  fabric  of 
their  State,  to  which  they  were  called  by  their  monarch,  and 
sent  by  their  coimtry,  they  were  made  to  take  a  very  different 
course.  They  first  destroyed  all  the  balances  and  counterpoises 
which  serve  to  fix  the  State,  and  to  give  it  a  steady  direction ; 
and  which  furnish  sure  correctives  to  any  violent  spirit  which 
may  prevail  in  any  of  the  orders.  These  balances  existed  in 
their  oldest  Constitution ;  and  in  the  Constitution  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and  in  the  Constitutions  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
These  they  rashly  destroyed,  and  then  they  melted  down  the 
whole  into  one  incongruous!,  ill-connected  mass. 

When  they  had  done  tMs,  they  instantly,  and  with  tl^e  most 
atrocious  perfidy  and  breach  of  all  faith  among  men,  laid  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  all  property,  and  consequently  of  all  national 
prosperity,  by  the  principles  they  established,  and  the  example 
they  set,  in  confiscating  all  the  possessions  of  the  Churcli. 
They  made  and  recorded  a  sort  of  institute  and  digest  of  anarchy, 
called  the  rights  of  man,  in  such  a  pedantic  abuse  of  elementary 
principles  as  would  have  disgraced  boys  at  school:  but  this 
declaration  of  riglits  was  worse  than  trifling  and  pedantic  in 
them;  as  by  their  name  and  authority  they  systematically 
destroyed  every  hold  of  authority  by  opinion,  religious  or  civil, 
on  the  minds  of  the  people.  By  this  mad  declaration  they  sub* 
verted  the  State ;  and  brought  on  such  calamities  as  no  country, 
without  a  long  war,  has  ever  been  known  to  suffer ;  and  which 
may  in  the  end  produce  such  a  war,  and  perhaps  many  such. 

With  them  the  question  was  not  between  despotism  and  lib* 
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etty.  The  sacrifice  they  made  of  the  peace  and  power  of  their 
country  was  not  made  on  the  altar  of  f  reedomi  Freedom,  and 
a  better  security  for  freedom  than  that  they  have  taken,  they 
might  have  had  without  any  sacrifice  at  all.  They  brought 
themselves  into  all  the  calamities  they  suffer,  not  that  throuj^h 
them  they  might  obtain  a  British  Constitution ;  they  plunged 
themselves  headlong  into  those  calamities,  to  prevent  them- 
selves from  settling  into  that  Constitution,  or  into  any  thing 
resembling  it. 

The  worst  effect  of  all  their  proceeding  was  on  their  military, 
which  was  rendered  an  army  for  every  purpose  but  that  of  de- 
fence. It  was  not  an  army  in  corps  and  with  discipline,  and 
embodied  under  the  respectable  patriot  citizens  of  the  State  in 
resisting  tyranny.  Nothing  like  it.  It  was  the  case  of  common 
soldiers  deserting  from  their  officers,  to  join  a  furious,  licen- 
tious i)opulace.  It  was  a  desertion  to  a  cause,  the  real  object 
of  which  was  to  level  all  those  institutions,  and  to  break  all 
those  connections,  natural  and  civil,  that  regulate  and  hold  to- 
gether the  community  by  a  chain  of  subordination ;  to  raise 
soldiers  against  their  officers ;  servants  against  their  masters  ; 
tradesmen  against  their  customers  ;  artificers  against  their  em- 
ployers ;  tenants  against  their  landlords ;  curates  against  their 
bishops ;  and  children  against  their  parents.  That  this  cause 
of  theirs  was  not  an  enemy  to  servitude,  but  to  society. 

He  knew  too  well,  and  he  felt  as  much  as  any  man,  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  accommodate  a  standing  army  to  a  free  constitu- 
tion, or  to  any  constitution.  An  armed  disciplined  body  is,  in 
its  essence,  dangerous  to  liberty ;  undisciplined,  it  is  ruinous  to 
society.  Its  comiwnent  parts  are,  in  the  latter  case,  neither 
good  citizens  nor  good  soldiers.  What  have  they  thought  of  in 
France,  under  such  a  difficulty  as  almost  puts  the  human  facul- 
ties to  a  stand  ?  They  have  put  their  army  under  such  a  variety 
of  principles  of  duty,  that  it  is  more  likely  to  breed  litigants, 
I)ettif  oggers,  and  mutineers,  than  soldiers.  They  have  set  up, 
to  balance  their  Crown  army,  another  army,  deriving  under  an- 
other autiiority,  called  a  municipal  army,— a  balance  of  armies 
not  of  orders.  These  latter  they  have  destroyed  with  every 
mark  of  insult  and  oppression.  States  may,  and  they  will  best, 
exist  with  a  partition  of  civil  powers.  Annies  cannot  exist 
under  a  divided  command.  This  state  of  things  he  thought,  in 
effect,  a  state  of  war,  or,  at  best,  but  a  truce  instead  of  peace,  in 
the  country. 

He  felt  some  concern  that  this  strange  thing,  called  a  revolu- 
tion, in  France,  should  be  compared  with  the  glorious  event 
commonly  called  the  Be  volution  in  England;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  soldiery,  on  that  occasion,  compared  with  the  behaviour 
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of  some  of  the  troops  of  France  in  the  present  instance.  At 
that  i)eriocl  the  Prince  of  Orange,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal  in 
England,  was  called  in  by  the  flower  of  the  English  aristocracy 
to  defend  its  ancient  Constitution,  and  not  to  level  all  distinc- 
tions. To  this  prince,  so  invited,  the  aristocratic  leaders  who 
commanded  the  troops  went  over  with  their  several  corps,  in 
bodies,  to  the  deliverer  of  their  country.  Aristocratic  leaders 
brought  up  the  corps  of  citizens  who  newly  enlisted  in  this 
cause.  Military  obedience  changed  its  object ;  but  military  dis- 
cipline was  not  for  a  moment  interrupted  in  its  principle.  The 
troops  were  ready  for  war,  but  indisposed  to  mutiny. 

But  as  the  conduct  of  the  English  armies  was  different,  so 
was  that  of  the  whole  English  nation  at  that  time.  In  truth, 
the  circumstances  of  our  revolution  (as  it  is  called)  and  that  of 
France  are  just  the  reverse  of  each  other  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular, and  in  the  whole  spirit  of  the  transaction.  With  us  it 
was  the  case  of  a  legal  monarch  attempting  arbitrary  power ;  in 
France  it  is  the  case  of  an  arbitrary  monarch,  beginning,  from 
whatever  cause,  to  legalize  his  authority.  The  one  was  to  be 
resisted,  the  other  was  to  be  managed  and  directed ;  but  in 
neither  case  was  the  order  of  the  State  to  be  changed,  lest  gov- 
ernment might  be  ruined,  which  ought  pnly  to  be  corrected  and 
legalized.  With  us  we  got  rid  of  the  man,  and  preserved  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  State.  There  they  get  rid  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  State,  and  keep  the  man.  What  we  did 
was  in  truth  and  substance,  and  in  a  constitutional  lights  a  rev- 
olution, not  made,  but  prevented.  We  took  solid  securities ; 
we  settled  doubtful  questions;  we  corrected  anomalies  in  our 
law.  In  the  stable,  fundamental  parts  of  our  Constitution  we 
made  no  revolution  ;  no,  nor  any  alteration  at  alL  We  did  not 
impair  the  monarchy.  Perhaps  it  might  be  shown  that  we 
strengthened  it  very  considerably.  The  nation  kept  the  same 
ranks,  the  same  orders,  the  same  privileges,  the  same  franchises, 
the  same  rules  for  property,  the  same  subordinations,  the  same 
order  in  the  law,  in  the  revenue,  and  in  the  magistracy ;  the 
same  Lords,  the  same  Commons,  the  same  corporations,  the 
same  electors. 

The  Church  was  not  impaired.  Her  estates,  her  majesty,  her 
splendour,  her  orders  and  gradations,  continued  the  same.  She 
was  j)reserved  in  lier  full  efficiency,  and  cleared  only  of  a  cer- 
tain  intolerance  which  was  her  weakness  and  disgrace.  The 
Church  and  the  State  were  the  same  after  the  Revolution  that 
they  were  before,  but  better  secured  in  every  part 

Was  little  done  because  a  revolution  was  not  made  in  the 
Constitution?  No!  Every  thing  was  done,  because  we  com- 
menced with  reparation,  not  with  ruin.    Accordingly  the  State 
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Nourished.  Instead  of  l3riDg  as  dead,  in  a  sort  of  trance,  or  ex- 
posed, as  some  others,  in  an  epileptic  fit»  to  the  pity  or  derision 
of  the  world,  for  her  wild,  ridiculous,  convulsive  movements, 
impotent  to  every  purpose  but  that  of  dashing  out  her  brains 
against  the  pavement^  Great  Britain  rose  above  the  standard 
even  of  her  former  self.  An  era  of  a  more  improved  domestic 
prosperity  then  commenced,  and  still  continues  not  only  unim- 
paired, but  growing,  under  the  wasting  hand  of  time.  All  the 
energies  of  the  country  were  awakened.  England  never  pre- 
sented a  firmer  countenance,  nor  a  more  vigorous  arm,  to  all  her 
enemies  and  to  all  her  rivals.  Europe  under  her  respired  and 
revived.  Everywhere  she  appeared  as  the  protector,  assertor, 
oc  avenger  of  liberty.  A  war  was  made  and  supported  against 
fortune  itself.  The  treaty  of  Byswick,  which  lii*st  limited  the 
power  of  France,  was  soon  after  made:  the  Grand  Alliance  verj*" 
shortly  followed,  which  shook  to  the  foundations  the  dreadful 
power  which  menaced  the  index)endence  of  mankind.  The 
States  of  Europe  lay  happy  under  the  shade  of  a  great  and  free 
monarchy,  which  knew  how  to  be  great  without  endangering  its 
own  peace  at  home,  or  the  internal  or  external  peace  of  any  of 
H&  neighbours. 
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I FIKB  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  profaning  the  beautiful  and 
prophetic  ejacnla^on,  commonly  called  Nunc  Dimittis,  made  on 

11  The  pages  that  follow  under  this  beading  are  from  Burke's  great  xmper, 
plibliAhed  in  tha  TaM  of  1790,  its  mil  title  Ueing,  *'  Reflections  on  ttie  Bevoluaon 
1^  France,  and  on  the  Proceedings  of  certain  Societies  in  London  relative  to  that 
Event:  in  a  Letter  intended  to  have  been  sent  to  a  Gentleman  in  Paris."  This 
French  "Gentleman**  was  M.  Dapont,  who  had  visited  Burke  at  Bcaconsficld, 
and  earnestly  requested  an  expression  of  his  judgment  on  the  subject  in  ques« 
t«»n. .  The  great  noral  and  social  earthquake,  known  as  the  French  Uevolution, 
dates  ik*oi9  the  Spring  of  1230.  One  of  the  Societies  here  referred  to  was  *'  The 
Bevolution  Society,"  working  in  sympathy  and  correspondence  with  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  in  France,  and  wishing  to  bring  about  a  similar  upheaving  in 
Bngland.  On  the  4th  of  November,  1789,  Dr.  Richard  Price,  an  eminent  dissent- 
ing minister,  an  amial>le  and  benevolent  man,  and  justly  distinguished  fur  his 
fiOtentiHe  attaiBments,  preached  a  sermon  at  the  meeting-houso  of  Old  Jewry,  in 
fiirtheraoee^f  the  cause ;  the  worthy  man  being  put  so  far  beside  himself  by  the 
prevailing  delirium  and  rrenzy,  as  to  commit  the  extravagance  here  commented 
on  so  severely.  Burke  watched  the  progress  of  things  in  France  with  the  in- 
tensest  interest,  his  mind  all  the  while  growing  bigger  and  bigger  with  the 
tliem€|  tin  at  last  it  broke  forth  in  this  overwhelming  torrent  of  eloquence  and 
wkdem,  wbieb  seon  swept  away  whatever  chances  th^o  may  have  been  of 
S9Uiag  op  It  FreBCh  Bevolution  in  England. 
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the  first  presentation  of  our  Saviour  in  the  Temple,  and  apply- 
ing it,  with  an  inhuman  and  unnatural  rapture,  to  the  most 
horrid,  atrocious,  and  afflicting  spectacle  that  perhaps  ever  wa& 
exhibited  to  the  pity  and  indignation  of  mankind.  This  lectcUriit 
in  triumpJiy  a  thing  in  its  best  form  unmanly  and  irreligious, 
which  fills  our  preacher  with  such  unhallowed  transports,  must 
shock,  I  believe,  the  moral  taste  of  every  well-bom  mind. 
Several  English  were  the  stupefied  and  indignant  spectators  of 
that  triumph.  It  was  (unless  we  have  been  strangely  deceived) 
a  spectacle  more  resembling  a  procession  of  American  sav^es, 
entering  into  Onondaga,  after  some  of  their  murders,  called  vie 
tories,  and  leading  into  hovels  hung  round  with  scalps  their  cap- 
tives, overpowered  with  the  scoffs  and  buffets  of  women  as 
ferocious  as  themselves,  much  more  than  it  resembled  the  tri* 
umphal  pomp  of  a  civilized,  martial  nation ; — if  a  civilized  na- 
tion, or  any  men  who  had  a  sense  of  generosity,  were  capable  of 
a  personal  triumph  over  the  fallen  and  afflicted. 

This,  my  dear  Sir,  was  not  the  triumph  of  France.  I  must 
believe  that,  as  a  nation,  it  overwhelmed  you  with  shame  and 
horror.  I  must  believe  that  the  National  Assembly  find  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  the  greatest  humiliation  in  not  being  able  to* 
punish  the  authors  of  this  triumph,  or  the  actors  in  it ;  and  that 
they  are  in  a  situation  in  which  any  inquiry  they  may  make 
upon  the  subject  must  be  destitute  even  of  the  appearance  of 
liberty  or  impartiality.  The  apology  of  that  Assembly  is  found 
in  their  situation  ;  but  when  we  approve  what  they  nmst  bear, 
it  is  in  us  the  degenerate  choice  of  a  vitiated  mind. 

With  a  compelled  appearance  of  deliberation,  they  vote  under- 
the  dominion  of  a  stern  necessity.  They  sit  in  the  heart,  as  it 
were,  of  a  foreign  republic:  they  have  their  residence  in  a  city 
whose  constitution  has  emanated  neither  from  the  charter  ctf 
their  King  nor  from  their  legislative  power.  There  they  are 
surrounded  by  an  army  not  raised  either  by  the  authority  of 
their  Crown  or  by  their  command ;  and  which,  if  they  should . 
order  it  to  dissolve  itself,  would  instantly  dissolve  them.  There 
they  sit,  after  a  gang  of  assassins  had  driven  away  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  members ;  whilst  those  who  held  the  same  moder-  - 
ate  principles,  with  more  patience  or  better  hope,  continued 
every  day  exposed  to  outrageous  insults  and  murderous  threats. 
There  a  majority,  sometimes  real,  sometimes  pretended,  captive 
itself,  compels  a  captive  King  to  issue  as  royal  edicts,  at  third 
hand,  the  polluted  nonsense  of  their  most  licentious  and  giddy 
coffee-houses.  It  is  notorious  that  all  their  measures  are  de- 
cided before  they  are  debated.  It  is  beyond  doubt,  that,  under 
the  terror  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  lamp-post,  and  the  torch  to 
their  houses,  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  all  the  crude  and  desper<- 
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ttte  measures  su^ested  by  clubs  composed  of  a  monstrous 
medley  of  all  conditions,  tongues,  and  nations.  Among  these 
are  found  persons,  in  comparison  of  whom  Catiline  would  be 
thought  scrupulous,  and  Cethegus  a  man  of  sobriety  and  mod- 
eration. !Nor  is  it  in  these  clubs  alone  that  the  public  measures 
are  deformed  into  monsters.  They  undergo  a  previous  distor- 
tion in  academies,  intended  as  so  many  seminaries  for  these 
clubs,  which  are  set  up  in  all  the  places  of  public  resort.  In 
tiiese  meetings  of  all  sorts,  every  counsel,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
daring  and  violent  and  perfidious,  is  taken  for  the  mark  of  supe- 
rior genius.  Humanity  and  compassion  are  ridiculed  as  the 
fruits  of  superstition  and  ignorance.  Tenderness  to  individuals 
is  considered  as  treason  to  the  public.  Liberty  is  always  to  be 
estimated  perfect  as  property  is  rendered  insecure.  Amidst  as- 
sassination, massacre,  and  confiscation,  perpetrated  or  medi- 
tated, they  are  forming  plans  for  the  good  order  of  future  soci- 
ety. Embracing  in  their  arms  the  carcasses  of  base  criminals, 
and  promoting  their  relations  on  the  title  of  their  offences,  they 
drive  hundreds  of  virtuous  x)er8ons  to  the  same  end,  by  forcing 
them  to  subsist  by  beggary  or  by  crime. 

The  Assembly,  their  organ,  acts  before  them  the  farce  of 
deliberation  with  as  little  decency  as  liberty.  They  act  like  the 
comedians  of  a  fair  before  a  riotous  audience ;  they  act  amidst 
the  tumultuous  cries  of  a  mixed  mob  of  ferocious  men,  and  of 
women  lost  to  shame,  who,  according  to  their  insolent  fancies, 
direct,  control,  applaud,  explode  them;  and  sometimes  mix 
and  take  their  seats  amongst  them ;  domineering  over  them 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  servile  petulance  and  proud,  pre- 
sumptuous authority.  As'  they  have  inverted  order  in  all  things, 
the  gallery  is  in  the  place  of  the  House.  This  Assembly, 
which  overthrows  kings  and  kingdoms,  has  not  even  the  physi- 
ognomy and  aspect  of  a  grave  legislative  body,— ncc  color 
imperii,  nee  frons  ulla  senatus.^  They  have  a  power  given  to 
them,  like  that  of  the  evil  principle,  to  subvert  and  destroy ;  but 
none  to  construct,  except  such  machines  as  may  be  fitted  for 
further  subversion  and  further  destruction. 

Who  is  there  that  admires,  and  from  the  heart  is  attached  to, 
national  representative  assemblies,  but  must  turn  with  horror 
and  disgust  from  such  a  profane  burlesque  and  abominable 
perversion  of  that  sacred  institute?  Lovers  of  monarchy, 
lovers  of  republics,  must  alike  abhor  it.  The  members  of  your 
Assembly  must  themselves  groan  under  the  tyranny  of  which 
they  have  all  t^  shame,  none  of  the  direction,  and  little  of  the 

1  Neither  ftny  ebaracter  of  command  nor  the  slightest  aspect  or  countenance 
•fa  senate. 
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profit  I  am  sure  many  of  the  members  who  compose  even  the 
majority  of  that  body  must  feel  as  I  do,  notwithstanding  the 
applauses  of  the  Eevolution  Society.  Miserable  King  I  misera- 
ble Assembly  I  How  must  that  Assembly  be  silently  scandal- 
ized with  those  of  their  members  who  could  call  a  day,  which 
seemed  to  blot  the  Sun  out  of  heaven,  un  beau  jour  I  ^  How 
must  they  be  inwardly  indignant  at  hearing  others,  who 
thought  fit  to  declare  to  them,  "that  the  vessel  of  the  State 
would  fly  forward  in  her  course  towards  regeneration  wit^ 
more  speed  than  ever,"  from  the  stiff  gale  of  treason  and 
murder  which  preceded  our  preacher's  triumph  1  What  must 
they  have  felt,  whilst,  with  outward  patience  and  inward 
indignation,  they  heard  of  the  slaughter  of  innocent  gentlemen 
in*  their  houses,  that  **  the  blood  spilt  was  not  the  most  pure  I " 
What  must  they  have  felt,  when  they  were  besieged  by  com- 
plaints of  disorders  which  shook  their  country  to  its  founda^ 
tions,  at  being  compelled  coolly  to  tell  the  complainants  that 
they  were  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  that  they  would 
address  the  King  (the  captive  King)  to  cause  the  laws  to  be 
enforced  for  their  protection ;  when  the  enslaved  Ministers  of 
that  captive  King  had  formally  notified  to  them,  that  there  was 
neither  law,  nor  authority,  nor  power  left  to  protect!  What 
must  tliey  have  felt  at  being  obliged,  as  a  felicitation  on  the 
present  new  year,  to  request  their  captive  King  to  .forget  the 
stormy  period  of  the  last,  on  account  of  the  great  good  which 
he  was  likely  to  produce  to  his  people  ;  to  the  complete  attain- 
ment of  which  good  they  adjourned  the  practical  demonstra- 
tions of  their  loyalty,  assuring  him  of  their  obedience,  when  he 
should  no  longer  possess  any  authority  to  command  I 

This  address  was  made  with  much  good-nature  and  aftection, 
to  bo  sure.  But  among  the  revolutions  in  Prance  must  be 
reckoned  a  considerable  revolution  in  their  ideas  of  politeness* 
In  England  we  are  said  to  learn  manners  at  second-hand  from 
your  side  of  the  water,  and  that  we  dress  our  behaviour  in  the 
frippery  of  France.  If  so,  we  are  still  in  the  old  cut ;  and  have 
not  so  far  conformed  to  the  new  Parisian  mode  of  good  breed- 
ing, as  to  think  it  quite  in  the  most  refined  strain  of  delicate 
compliment  (whether  in  condolence  or  congratulation)  to  say, 
to  the  most  humiliated  creature  that  crawls  upon  the  earth, 
that  great  public  benefits  are  derived  from  the  murder  of  his 
servants,  the  attempted  assassination  of  himself  and  of  his 
wife,  and  the  mortification,  disgrace,  and  degradation,  that  he 
has.personally  suffered.    It  is  a  topic  of  ccmsolation  which  our 

3   This  "  auRpiciouB  day  **  wag  fhe  6Ui  of  Octolter,  1789,  when  the  *'  leadiag  In 
ti'iumph  "  took  place,  which  is  described  in  fUll  a  little  ftirther  on. 
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oxdiuary  of  Newgate  would  be  too  humane  to  use  to  a  criminal 
at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  I  should  have  thought  that  the 
hangman  of  Paris^  now  that  he  is  liberalized  by  the  vote  of  the 
^National  Assembly,  and  is  allowed  his  rank  and  arms  in  the 
hecald's  college  of  the  rights  of  men,  would  be  too  generous, 
too  gallant  a  man,  too  full  of  the  sense  of  his  new  dignity,  to 
employ  that  cutting  consolation  to  any  of  the  i)ersons  whom 
i^e  hze  nation^  might  bring  under  the  administration  of  his 
executwe  power. 

A  man  is  fallen  indeed,  when  he  is  thus  flattered.  The 
aaodyne  draught  of  oblivion, 'thus  drugged,  is  well  calculated 
to  pr^erve  a  galling  wakefulness,  and  to  feed  the  living  ulcer 
of  a  corroding  memory.  Thus  to  administer  the  opiate  potion 
of  amnesty,  powdered  with  all  the  ingredients  of  scorn  and 
contempt,  is  to  hold  to  his  lips,  instead  of  '*the  balm  of  hurt 
sunds,"  the  cup  of  human  misery  full  to  the  brim,  and  to  force 
him  to  drink  it  to  the  dregs. 

Yielding  to  reasons,  at  least  as  forcible  as  those  which  were 
so  delicately  urged  in  the  compliment  on.  the  new  year,  the 
King  of  France  will  probably  endeavour  to  forget  these  events 
and  that  compliment.  But  history,  who  keeps  a  durable  record 
of  all  our  acts,  and  exercises  her  awful  censure  over  the  pro- 
ceedings of  all  sorts  of  sovereigns,  will  not  forget  either  those 
events,  or  the  era  of  tiiis  liberal  refinement  in  the  intercourse 
of  manldnd.  History  will  record  that,  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  of  October,  1789,  the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  after  a  day 
of  confusion,  alarm,  dismay,  and  slaughter,  lay  down,  under 
the  pledged  security  of  public  faith,  to  indulge  nature  in  a  few 
hours  of  respite,  and  troubled,  melancholy  repose.  From  this 
sleep  the  Queen  was  first  startled  by  the  voice  of  the  sentinel 
at  her  door,  who  cried  out  to  her  to  save  herself  by  flight ;  that 
this  wa»  the  last  proof  of  fidelity  he  could  give ;  that  they  were 
upon  him,  and  he  was  dead.  Instantly  he  was  cut  down.  A 
band  of  cruel  rufi^ans  and  assassins,  reeking  with  his  blood, 
rualied  into  the  chamber  of  the  Queen,  and  pierced  with  a 
hundred  strokes  of  bayonets  and  poniards  the  bed,  from 
wheoce  thia  persecuted  woman  had  but  just  time  to  fly  almost 
naked,  and,  through  ways  unknown  to  the  murderers,  had 
escaped  to  seek  refuge  at  the  feet  of  a  King  and  husband,  not 
secure  of  his  own  life  for  a  moment. 

This  Kmg,  to  say  no  more  of  him,  and  this  Queen,  and  their 
iniant  children,  (who  once  would  have  been  the  pride  and  hope 
of  a  great  and  generous  people,)  were  then  forced  to  abandon 
the  sanctuary  of  the  most  splendid  palace  in  the  world,  which 

S   Lege  nation  is  treason  against  the  notion. 
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they  left  swimming  in  blood,  polluted  by  massacre,  and  strewed 
with  scattered  limbs  and  mutilated  carcasses.  Thence  they 
were  conducted  into  the  capital  of  their  kingdom.  Two  had 
been  selected  from  the  unprovoked,  unresisted,  promiscuous 
slaughter,  which  was  made  of  the  gentlemen  of  birth  and 
family  who  composed  the  King's  body  guard.  These  two 
gentlemen,  with  all  the  parade  of  an  execution  of  justice,  were 
cruelly  and  publicly  dragged  to  the  block,  and  beheaded  in  the 
great  court  of  the  palace.  Their  heads  were  stuck  upon  spears^ 
and  led  the  procession ;  whilst  the  royal  captives  who  followed 
in  the  train  were  slowly  moved  along,  amidst  the  horrid  yeUs, 
and  shrilling  screams,  and  frantic  dances,  and  infamous  coi1p> 
tumelies,  and  all  the  unutterable  abominations  of  the  furies  of 
Hell,  in  the  abused  shape  of  the  vilest  of  women.  After  they 
had  been  made  to  taste,  drop  by  drop,  more  than  the  bitterness 
of  death,  in  the  slow  torture  of  a  journey  of  twelve  miles, 
protracted  to  six  hours,  they  were,  under  a  guard  composed  of 
those  very  soldiers  who  had  thus  conducted  them  through  this 
famous  triumph,  lodged  in  one  of  the  old  palaces  of  Paris,  now 
converted  into  a  bastile  for  kings. 

Is  this  a  triumph  to  be  consecrated  at  altars  ?  to  be  commem^ 
orated  with  grateful  thanksgiving  ?  to  be  offered  to  the  Divine 
Humanity  with  fervent  prayer  and  enthusiastic  ejaculation?- 
These  Theban  and  Thracian  orgies,  acted  in  France,  and  ap* 
plauded  only  in  the  Old  Jewry,  I  assure  you,  kindle  prophetic 
enthusiasm  in  the  minds  but  of  very  few  people  in  this  king- 
dom :  although  a  saint  and  apostle,  who  may  have  revelations 
of  his  own,  and  who  has  completely  vanquished  all  the  mean 
superstitions  of  the  heart,  may  incline  to  think  it  pious  and 
decorous  to  compare  it  with  the  entrance  into  the  world  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  proclaimed  in  a  holy  temple  by  a  venerable 
sage,  and  not  long  before  not  worse  annoxmced  by  the  voice  of 
Angels  to  the  quiet  innocence  of  shepherds. 

At  first  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  fit  of  unguarded 
transport.  1  knew  indeed  that  the  sufferings  of  monarchs  make 
a  delicious  repast  to  some  sort  of  palates.  There  were  reflec- 
tions which  might  serve  to  keep  this  appetite  within  some 
bounds  of  temperance.  But,  when  I  took  one  circumstance 
into  my  consideration,  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  much  al- 
lowance ought  to  be  made  for  the  Society,  and  that  the  tempta- 
tion was  too  strong  for  common  discretion:  I  mean,  the  dx- 
cumstanco  of  the  lo  Paean  of  the  triumph,  the  animating  cry 
which  called  "for  all  the  Bishops  to  be  hanged  on  tlie  lamp- 
posts,"  might  well  have  brought  forth  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  oa 
the  foreseen  consequences  of  this  happy  day.  I  allow  to  so 
much  enthusiasm  some  little  deviation  from  prudence.    I  allow 
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this  prophet  to  break  forth  into  hymns  of  joy  and  thanksgiving 
on  an  event  which  appears  like  the  precursor  of  the  Millennium, 
and  the  projected  Fifth  Monarchy,  in  the  destruction  of  all 
Church  establishments.  There  was,  however,  (as  in  all  hmnan 
affairs  there  is,)  in  the  midst  of  this  joy,  something  to  exercise 
the  patience  of  these  worthy  gentlemen,  and  to  try  the  long- 
suffering  of  their  faith.  The  actual  murder  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  their  child,  was  wanting  to  the  other  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances of  this  "  beautiful  day.*'  The  actual  murder  of  the 
Bishops,  though  called  for  by.  so  many  holy  ejaculations,  was 
also  wanting.  A  group  of  regicide  and  sacrilegious  slaughter 
was  indeed  boldly  sketched,  but  it  was  only  sketched.  It  un- 
happily was  left  unfinished,  in  this  great  history-piece  of  the 
Massacre  of  Innocents.  What  hardy  pencil  of  a  great  master, 
from  the  school  of  the  rights  of  men,  will  finish  it,  is  to  be  seen 
hereafter.  The  age  has  not  yet  the  complete  benefit  of  that 
diffusion  of  knowledge  that  has  undermined  superstition  and 
error ;  and  the  King  of  France  wants  another  object  or  two  to 
consign  to  oblivion,  in  consideration  of  all  the  good  which  is  to 
arise  from  his.  own  sufferings,  and  the  patriotic  crimes  of  an 
enlightened  age. 

Although  this  work  of  our  new  light  and  knowledge  did  not 
go  to  the  length  that  in  all  probability  it  was  intended  to  be 
carried,  yet  I  must  think  that  such  treatment  of  any  human 
creatures  must  be  shocking  to  any  but  those  who  are  made  for 
aceomplishing  revolutions.  But  I  cannot  stop  here.  Influenced 
by  the  inbdm  feelings  of  my  nature,  and  not  being  illuminated 
by  a  single  ray  of  this  new-sprung  modem  light,  I  confess  to 
you.  Sir,  that  the  exalted  rank  of  the  persons  suffering,  and 
jyarticnlarly  the  sex,  the  beauty,  and  the  amiable  qualities  of 
the  descendant  of  so  many  kings  and  emperors,  with  the  ten- 
der  age  of  royal  infants,  insensible  only  through  infancy  and 
innocence  of  the  cruel  outrages  to  which  their  parents  were 
exposed,  instead  of  being  a  subject  of  exultation,  adds  not  a 
little  to  my  sensibility  on  that  most  melancholy  occasion. 

I  hear  that  the  august  i)erson,  who  was  the  principal  object 
of  our  preacher's  triumph,  though  he  supported  himself,  felt 
much  on  that  shameful  occasion.^  As  a  man,  it  became  him  to 
feel  for  his  wife  and  his  children,  and  the  faithful  guards  of  his 
person,  that  were  massacred  in  cold  blood  about  him ;  as  a 
prince,  it  became  him  to  feel  for  the  strange  and  frightful  trans- 
formation of  his  civilized  subjects,  and  to  be  more  grieved  for 
them  than  solicitous  for  himself.  It  derogates  little  from  his 
fortitude,  while  it  adds  infinitely  to  the  honour  of  his  human- 
ity.   I  am  very  sorry  to  say  it,  very  soiTy  indeed,  that  such  per- 
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sonages  are  in  a  situation  in  which  it  is  not  becoming  in  us  tO 
iwraise  the  virtues  of  the  great. 

I  hear,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear,  that  the  great  lady,  the  other  ob* 
ject  of  the  triumph,  has  borne  that  day,  (one  is  interested  that 
beings  made  for  suffering  should  suffer  well,)  and  that  she  beaE:s 
all  the  succeeding  days,  that  she  bears  the  imprisonment  of  h^ 
husband,  and  her  own  captivity,  and  the  exile  of  her  friends, 
and  the  insulting  adulation  of  addresses,  and  the  whole  weight 
of  her  accumulated  wrongs,  with  a  serene  patience,  in  a  manner 
suited  to  her  rank  and  race,  and  becoming  the  offspring  oi  a 
sovereign  distinguished  for  her  pety  an^  her  courage:^  that, 
like  her,  she  has  lofty  sentiments ;  that  she  feels  with  the  dig- 
nity of  a  Boman  matron ;  that  in  the  last  extremity  she  will 
save  herself  from  the  la^  disgrace ;  and  that,  if  she  must  faU, 
she  will  fall  by  no  ignoble  hand. 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the  Queen  of 
France,  then  the  Itertiphiness,  at  Yersailles ;  and  surely  never 
lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more 
delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating 
and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in, — 
glittering  like  the  moming-star,  full  of  life,  and  splendour,  |tn4 
joy.  O,  what  a  revolution!  and  what  a  heart  must  I  have  to 
contemplate  without  emotion  that  elevation  and  that  fall  I  Lit* 
tie  did  I  dream,  when  she  added  tit^s  of  veneration  to  those  of 
enthusiastic,  distant,  respectful  love,  tliat  she  would  ever  be 
obliged  to  carry  the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  ^^ncealed 
in  that  bosom:  little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see 
such  disasters  fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  ol  gallant  m&n,  in  a 
nation*  of  men  of  honour,  and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  t^i  thou*- 
sand  swords  must  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge 
even  a  look  that  threatened  her  with  insult*  But  ti^  age  of 
chivalry  is  gone.  That  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calcula- 
tors, has  succeeded ;  and  the  glory  of  Europe  ki  extinguished 
for  ever,  i^ever,  never  more  shall  we  behold  that  generous 
loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  dignified 
obedience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive, 
even  in  servitude  itselj^  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.    The 

4  Marie  Antoinettej  the  Queen  of  LouiB  the  Sixteenth,  was  the  dauffhtep  of 
Idaria  Thcreea,  the  heroic  Empress  of  Austria. 

5  Some  persons,  and  among  them  Sir  Philip  Francis,  one  of  Burke's  warmest 
friends,  censured  this  Ihmous  passage,  not  only  as  containing  bad  doctrine,  but 
as  written  in  bad  taste.  Uobert  Hall,  the  distingui6he<1  Baptist  minister,  a  man 
of  great  eloquence  and  power,  but  utterly  opposed  to  Burke's  opinionB,  ga^e  it 
AS  his  Judgment,  that "  those  who  could  read  without  rapture  what  Burke  had 
written  of  the  unhappy  Queen  of  France,  might  have  merits  as  reasouers,  but 
ought  at  once  to  resign  all  pretensions  to  be  considered  men  of  taste." 
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tai\)o\igbt  graee  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse 
oi  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise,  is  gone  I  It  is  gone, 
tiiat  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honour,  which  felt 
a^  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired  courage  whilst  it  mitigated 
ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and  under  which 
vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil,  by  losing  all  its  grossness. 

This  mixed  system  of  opinion  and  sentiment  had  its  origin  in 
the  ancient  chivalry ;  and  the  principle,  though  varied  in  its  ap* 
pearance  by  the  varying  state  of  human  afEairs,  subsisted  and 
influenced  trough  a  long  succession  of  generations,  even  to  the 
time  we  live  in.  If  it  should  ever  be  totally  extinguished,  the 
loss  I  fear  will  be  great.  It  is  this  which  has  given  its  character 
to  Inodem  Europe.  It  is  this  wMch  has  distinguished  it  under 
all  its  forms  of  government,  and  distinguished  it  to  its  advan- 
tage, from  the  States  of  Asia,  and  possibly  from  tliose  States 
which  flourished  in  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  the  antique 
world.  It  was  this  which,  without  confounding  ranks,  had  pro- 
duced a  noble  equality,  and  handed  it  down  through  all  the  gra« 
dations  of  social  life.  It  was  this  opinion  which  mitigated  kings 
into  companions,  and  raised  private  men  to  be  fellows  with 
kings.  Without  force  or  opposition,  it  subdued  the  fierceness 
of  pride  and  power ;  it  4^1iged  sovereigns  to  submit  to  the  soft 
collar  of  social  esteem,  compelled  stem  authority  to  submit  to 
elegance,  and  gave  a  dominating  vanquisher  of  laws  to  be  sub* 
dued  by  manners. 

But  now  all  is  to  be  changed.  All  the  pleasing  illusions 
which  made  power  g^itle  and  obedience  liberal,  which  harmo- 
nized tiie  different  shades  of  life,  and  which,  by  a  bland  assimi<- 
lation,  incorporated  into  polities  the  sentiments  which  beautify 
and  soften  private  society,  are  to  be  dissolved  by  this  new  con- 
quering empire  of  light  and  reason.  All  liie  decent  drapery  of 
life  is  to  be  rudely  torn  off.  All  the  superadded  ideas,  fur- 
nished  from  the  wardrobe  of  a  moral  imagination,  which  the 
heart  owns  and  the  understanding  ratifies,  as  necessary  to  cover 
^e  defects  of  our  naked,  shivering  nature,  and  to  raise  it  to 
dignity  in  our  own  estimation,  are  to  be  exploded  as  a  ridiculous» 
absurd,  and  antiquated  fashion. 

On  this  scheme  of  things,  a  king  is  but  a  man,  a  queen  is  but  a 
woman ;  a  woman  Is  but  an  animal,  and  an  animal  not  of  the 
highest  order.  All  homage  paid  to  the  sex  in  general  as  such, 
and  without  distinct  views,  is  to  be  regarded  as  romance  and 
folly.  Begicide  and  x>arricide  and  sacrilege  are  but  fictions  of 
8ui>erstition,  corrupting  jurisprudence  by  destroying  its  simplic- 
ity. The  murder  of  a  king,  or  a  queen,  or  a  bishop,  or  a  father, 
is  only  common  homicide  ;  and  if  the  people  are  by  any  chance, 
or  in  any  way,  gainers  by  it,  a  sort  of  homicide  much  the  most 
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pardonable,  and  into  which  we  ought  not  to  make  too  severe  a 
scrutiny. 

On  the  scheme  of  this  barbarous  philosophy,  which  is  the  off- 
spring of  cold  hearts  and  muddy  understandings,  and  which  is 
as  void  of  solid  wisdom  as  it  is  destitute  of  all  taste  and  elegancy 
laws  are  to  be  supported  only  by  their  own  terrors,  and  by  the 
concern  which  each  individual  may  find  in  them  from  his  own 
private  8i>eculations,  or  can  spare  to  them  from  his  own  private 
interests.  In  the  groves  of  their  academy,  at  the  end  of  every 
vista,  you  see  nothing  but  the  gallows.  Nothing  is  left  which 
engages  the  affections  on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth.  Oi^ 
the  principles  of  this  mechanic  philosophy^  our  institutions  can 
never  be  embodied,  if  I  may  use  the  eKpression»  in  j»ersons  ;  so 
as  to  create  in  us  love,  veneration^  admiration,  or  attachment. 
But  that  sort  of  reason  which  banishes  the  affections  is  incapa- 
ble of  filling  their  place.  These  public  affections,  combined 
with  manners,  are  required  sometimes  as  supplements,  some- 
times as  correctives,  always  as  aids  to  law.  The  precept  given 
by  a  wise  man,  as  well  as  a  grea^  criUc,  for  the  construction  of 
poems,  is  equally  true  as  to  States:  JS'on  aoitis  est  piMira  esse 
poemctta,  dukki  swnto.^  There  ought  to  be  a  system  of  manners 
in  every  nation,  which  a  well-formed  mind  would  be  disposed 
to  relish.  To  make  us  love  our  country,  our  country  ought  ^ 
be  lovely. 

But  power,  of  some  kind  or  other,  will  survive  the  shock  in. 
which  manners  and  opinions  perish ;  and  it  will  find  othqr  and 
worse  means  for  its  support.  The  usurpation  which*  in  order 
to  subvert  ancient  institutions,  has  destroyed  ancient  principles, 
will  hold  power  by  arts  similar  to  tiiose  by  which  it  has  acquire^ 
it.  When  the  old  feudal  and  chivalrous  spirit  of  fealty,  which* 
by  freeing  kings  from  itear,  freed  both  kings  £md  subjects  from 
the  pi^cautions  of  tyranny,  shall  be  extinct  in  the  minds  of 
men,  plots  and  assassinations  will  be  anticipated  by  preventive 
murder  and  preventive  confiscation,  and  that  long  roll  of  gn^ 
and  bloody  maxims  which  form  the  political  code  of  a,U  powei;^ 
not  standing  on  its  own  honour,  and  the  honour  of  those  who 
are  to  obey  it.  Kings  will  be  tyrants  from  policy,  when  subjects 
are  rebels  from  principle. 

When  ancient  opinions  and  rules  of  life  are  taken  away,  the 
loss  cannot  possibly  be  estimated.  From  that  moment  we  havB 
no  compass  to  govern  us ;  nor  can  we  know  distinctly  to  what 
port  we  steer.  Europe,  undoubtedly,  taken  in  a  mass,  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition  the  day  on  which  your  revolution  was 
completed.    How  much  of  that  prosperous  state  was  owing  to 

6   It  is  not  enough  that  poems  bo  beautiful ;  they  must  be  sweet  ailso. 
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the  Spirit  of  our  old  manners  and  opinions,  is  not  easy  to  say ; 
but  as  such  causes  cannot  be  indifferent  in  their  operation,  we 
must  presume  that,  on  the  whole,  their  operation  was  beneficial. 

We  are  but  too  apt  to  consider  things  in  the  state  in  which  we 
find  them,  without  snfficiientiy  adverting  to  the  cause  by  which 
they  have  been  produced,  and  possibly  may  be  upheld.  Noth- 
ing is  more  certain  tiian  that  our  manners,  our  civilization,  and 
all  the  good  things  which  are  connected  wiUi  manners  and  with 
civiiization,  have,  in  this  European  woiid  of  ours,  depended  for 
ages  upon  two  principles ;  and  were  indeed  the  result  of  both 
combined  ;  I  mean  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  spirit  of 
tfeliglon.  The  nobility  and  the  clergy,  the  one  by  profession, 
tiie  other  by  patronage,  kept  learning  in  existence,  even  in  the 
midst  of  arms  and  confusions,  and  whilst  governments  were 
tather  in  their  causes  than  formed.  Learning  paid  back  what 
it  received  to  nobility  and  to  priesthood;  and  paid  it  with  usury, 
by  enlarging  their  ideas,  and  by  furnishing  their  minds.  Happy 
if  they  had  all  continued  to  know  their  indissoluble  union,  and 
their  proper^  place  I  Happy  if  learning,  not  debauched  by  ambi- 
6on,  had  been  satisfied  to  continue  the  instructor,  and  not 
aspired  to  be  master !  Along  with  its  natural  protectors  and 
guardiand,  learning  will  be  cast  into  the  mire,  and  trodden 
down  under  the  hoofs  of  a  swii^h  multitude.^ 

If,  as  I  suspect;  modem  letters  owe  more  than  they  are  al- 
ways willing  to  own  to  ancient  manners,  so  do  other  interests 
which  WB  value  ftill  as  much  as  they  are  worth.  Even  com- 
merce and  trade  and  manufacture,  the  gods  of  our  economical 
politicians,  are  themselves  perhaps  but  creatures;  are  them* 
selves  but  effects,  which,  as  first  causes,  we  choose  to  worship. 
They  certainly  grew  under  the  same  shade  in  which  learning 
flourished.  They  too  may  decay  with  their  natural  protecting 
prmciples.  With  you,  for  the  present  at  least,  they  all  threaten 
to  di%ipx)ear  together.  Where  trade  and  manu&tctures  are 
wantiiigiiOa  people,  and  the  spirit  of  nobility  and  religion  re- 
mainls,  sentiment  supplies,  and  not  always  HI  supplies,  their 
place ;  but  if  commerce  and  the  arts  should  be  lost  in  an  experi- 

7  Of  course  tiie  author  here  bad  in  mind  the  passage  of  Scripture,  **  Neither 
east  ye  jFmir  poaiia  before  swihe,  lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and 
ter^.  again  and  rend  yon.'*  An  outcry  was  raised  against  Burke  for  the  phrase 
fwinish  multitude,  as  if  he  meant  to  spit  scorn  at  the  common  people  j^enerally. 
He  meant  no  such  thing.  And  the  words  proved  prophetic,  being  atlerwarda 
falOlled  to  the  letter,  especially  ia  the  person  of  M.  Bailly,  a  man  highly  die. 
ttogoished  Amt  culture  and  ttboral  attfuninentB,  who  toeic  a  leading  part  in  the 
ve^olatiOBary  mo^rem^t*,^'^  which  he  was  made  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  who  waa 
among  the  first  to  be  rent  in  pieces  by  the  multitude  before  whom  ho  had  cast 
his  intelleetual  pearls.   This  was  in  the  Fall  of  1793. 
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ment  to  try  how  well  a  State  may  stand  without  these  old  fun* 
damental  principles,  what  sort  of  a  thing  must  be  a  nation  of 
gross,  stupid,  f  erociouQ^  and«  at  the  same  time,  poor  and  sordid 
barbarians,  destitute  of  religion,  honour,  or  manly  pride,  pos^ 
sessing  nothing  at  present,  and  hoping  for  nothing  hereafter? 

I  wish  you  may  not  be  going  fast;  and  by  the  sh(»rte8t  cut,  tos 
that  horrible  and  disgustful  situation.  Already  there  appears 
a  poverty  of  conception,  a  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  in  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly  and  c^  all  their  instructors.  Their 
liberty  is  not  liberaL  Their  science  is  presumptuous  ignorance. 
Their  humanity  is  savage  and  brutal. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  in  England  we  leaamed  those  grand 
and  decorous  principles  and  manners^  of  which  considerable 
traces  yet  remain,  from  you,  or  whether  you  took  them  from  us- 
But  to  you,  I  think,  we  trace  them  best.  You  seem  to  me  to  be 
geniis  incunabula  nostras.^  France  has  always  more  or  less  mflo- 
enced  manners  in  England  ;  and  when  your  f oimtain  is  choked 
up  and  polluted,  the  stream  will  not  run  long,  or  not  run  clear; 
with  us,  or  perhaps  with  any  nation.  This  gives  all  Europe,  ia 
my  opinion,  but  too  close  and  connected  a  concern  in  what  is 
done  in  France.  Excuse  me,  therefore,  if  I  have  dwelt  too  long 
on  the  atrocious  spectacle  of  the  6th  of  October,  VtSQ,  or  have 
given  too  much  scope  to  the  reflections  which  have  arisen  in  my 
mind  on  occasion  of  the  most  important  of  all  revolutions, 
which  may  be  dated  from  that  day,-—  I  mean  a  revolution  in  aen* 
timents,  mannersy  and  moral  opinions.  As  things  now  stand* 
with  every  thing  respectable  destroyed  without  uSj  and  an  at^ 
tempt  to  destroy  within  us  every  principle  -of  respect^  one  ia 
almost  forced  to  apologize  for  harbouring  the  common  feelings 
of  men. 

Why  do  I  feel  so  differently  from  the  Beverend  Br.  Prio^ 
and  those  of  his  lay  flock  who  will  choose  to  adopt  the  sent!., 
ments  of  his  discourse?  For  this  plain  reason,-- because  it  ia 
natwal  I  should ;  because  we  are  so  made,  as  to  be  ajSected  ait 
such  spectacles  with  melancholy  sentiments  ^upon  the  unstable 
condition  of  mortal  prosperity,  and  the  tremendous  uncertainty 
of  human  greatness ;  because  in  those  natural  feelings  we 
learn  great  lessons ;  because  in  events  like  these  our  passions 
instruct  our  reason  ;  because  when  kings  are  hurled  from  their 
thrones  by  the  Supreme  Director  of  this  great  drama,  and 
become  the  objects  of  insult  to  the  base,  and  of  pity  to  the 
good,  we  behold  such  disasters  in  the  moral,  as  we  should 
behold  a  miracle  in  the  physical  order  of  things.  We  are 
alarmed  into  reflection ;  our  minds  (as  it  has  l<mg  since  beea 

8   The  nursery  or  cradle  of  our  nation. 
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observed)  are  purified  by  terror  and  pity ;  our  weak,  unthinking 
pride  is  humbled  under  the  dispensations  of  a  mysterious 
wisdom.  Some  tears  might  be  drawn  from  me,  if  such  a 
spectacle  were  exhibited  on  the  stage.  I  should  be  truly 
ashamed  of  finding  in  myself  that  superficial,  theatric  sense  of 
painted  distress,  whilst  I  could  exult  over  it  in  real  life.  With 
such  a  perverted  mind,  I  could  never  venture  to  show  my  face 
at  a  tragedy.  People  would  think  the  tears  timt  GarridE  for- 
meriy,  or  that  Siddons  not  long  since,  extorted  from  me,  were 
the  tears  c^  hyi>ocrisy;  I  should  know  them  to  be  the  tears 
erf  folly. 

Indeed  the  theatre  is  a  better  school  of  moral  sentiments 
than  churches,  where  the  feelings  of  humanity  are  thus  out- 
raged. Poets  who  have  to  deal  with  an  audience  not  yet 
graduated  in  the  school  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  who  must 
apply  themselves  to  the  moral  constitution  of  the  heart,  would 
not  dare  to  produce  such  a  iriumph  as  a  matter  of  exultation. 
There,  where  men  follow  their  natural  impulses,  they  would 
Bot  bear  the  odious  maxims  of  a  Machiavelian  policy,  whether 
applied  to  the  attainment  of  monarchical  or  democratic  tyranny. 
They  would  reject  them  on  the  modem,  as  they  once  did  on 
the  ancient  stage,  where  they  could  not  bear  even  the  hypo- 
^etiesd  pQH^>osition  of  such  wickedness  in  the  mouth  of  a 
personated  tyrant,  though  suitable  to  the  character  he  sus- 
tained. No  theatric  audience  in  Athens  would  bear  what  has 
been  borne,  in  the  midst  of  the  real  tragedy  of  this  triumphal 
clay,-^a  principal  actor  weighing,  as  it  were  in  scales  hung  in  a 
shop  of  horrors,  so  much  actual  crime  against  so  much  contin- 
gent advantage,  and,  after  putting  in  and  out  weights,  declaring 
that  the  balance  was  on  the  side  of  the  advantages.  They 
wonld  not  bear  to  see  the  crimes  of  new  democracy  posted  as  in 
a  ledger  against  the  crimes  of  old  despotism,  and  the  book- 
keepers of  politics  finding  democracy  still  in  debt,  but  by  no 
meuis  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  balance.  In  the  theatre, 
the  first  intuitive  glance,  without  any  elaborate  process  of 
reasoning,  will  show  that  this  method  of  i>olitical  computation 
would  justify  every  extent  of  crime.  They  would  see  that  on 
these  principles,  even  where  the  very  worst  acts  were  not 
perpetrated,  it  was  owing  rather  to  the  fortune  of  the  conspira- 
tors than  to  their  parsimony  in  the  expenditure  of  treachery 
and  bioed.  They  would  soon  see  that  criminal  means  once 
tolerated  are  soon  preferred.  They  present  a  shorter  cut  to 
the  object  than  through  the  highway  of  the  moral  virtues. 
Justifying  perfidy  and  murder  for  public  benefit,  public  benefit 
would  soon  become  the  pretext.,  and  perfidy  and  murder  the 
end;  until  rapacity,  malice,  revenge,  and  fear  more  dreadful 
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than  revenge,  could  satiate  their  insatiable  appetites.  Such 
must  be  the  consequences  of  losing,  in  the  splendour  of  these 
triumphs  of  the  rights  of  men,  all  natural  sense  of  wrong  and 
right. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  iny  dear  Sir,  I  think  the  honour  of  our 
nation  to  be  somewhat  concerned  in  the  disclaimer  of  the 
proceedings  of  ttiis  Society  of  the  Old  Jewry  and  the  London 
Tavern.*  I  have  no  man's  proxy.  I  8x>eak  only  for  myself, 
when  I  disclaim,  as  I  do  with  all  possible  earnestness,  all  com- 
munion with  the  actors  in  that  triumph,  or  with  the  admirers 
of  it.  When  I  assert  any  thing  else,  as  concerning  the  people 
of  England,  I  speak  from  observation,  not  from  authority ;  but 
I  speak  from  the  experience  I  have  had  in  a  pretty  extensive 
and  mixed  communication  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  king- 
dom, of  all  descriptions  and  ranks,  and  after  a  course  of  atten- 
tive observation,  began  early  in  life,  and  continued  for  nearly 
forty  years.  I  have  often  been  astonished,  considering  that  we 
are  divided  from  you  but  by  a  slender  dyke  of  about  twenty- 
four  miles,  and  that  the  mutual  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  has  lately  been  very  great,  to  find  how  little  you  seem 
to  know  of  us.  I  suspect  that  this  is  owing  to  your  forming  a 
judgment  of  this  nation  from  certain  publications,  which  do, 
very  erroneously,  if  they  do  at  all,  represent  the  opinions  and 
dispositions  generally  prevalent  in  England.  The  vanity, 
restlessness,  petularice,  and  spirit  of  intrigue,  of  several  petty 
cabals,  who  attempt  to  hide  their  total  want  of  consequence  in 
bustle  and  noise,  and  puffing,  and  mutual  quotation  of  each 
other,  make  you  imagine  that  our  contemptuous  neglect  of 
their  abilities  is  a  mark  of  general  acquiescence  in  their  opin- 
ions. No  such  thing,  I  assure  you.  Because  half  a  dozen 
grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make  the  field  ring  with  their  imi)or- 
tunate  chink,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cattle,  reposing  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  British  oak,  chew  the  cud  and  are  silent, 
pray  do  not  imagine  that  those  who  make  the  noise  are  the 
only  inhabitants  of  the  field ;  that  of  course  they  are  many  in 
number;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little, 
shrivelled,  meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and  troublesome, 
insects  of  the  hour. 

I  almost  venture  to  affirm  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  amongst 
us  participates  in  the  "triumph "  of  the  Revolution  Society.  If 
the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  and  their  children,  were  to  fall 
into  our  hands  by  the  chance  of  war,  in  the  most  acrimonious 

0  After  lUtening  to  Dr.  Price's  sermon,  the  club  adjourned  to  the  London 
Tavern,  where  they  celebrated  the  mUlennial  dawn  with  a  more  natural  and  iiu 
nocent  sort  of  feast. 
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of  all  hostilities,  (I  deprecate  such  an  event,  I  deprecate  such 
hostility,)  they  would  be  treated  with  another  sort  of  tri- 
umphal entry  into  London.  We  formerly  have  had  a  King  of 
France  in  that  situation  :  i<*  you  have  read  how  he  was  treated 
by  the  victor  in  the  field ;  and  in  what  manner  he  was  after- 
wards received  in  Englsuid.  Four  hundred  years  have  gone 
over  us ;  but  I  believe  we  are  not  materially  changed  since 
that  i>eriod.  Thanks  to  ^ur  sullen  resistance  to  innovation, 
thanks  to  the  cold  sluggishness  of  our  national  character,  we 
atill  bear  the  stamp  of  our  forefathers.  We  have  not  (as  I 
conceive)  lost  the  generosity  and  dignity  of  thinking  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  nor  as  yet  have  we  subtilized  ourselves 
into  savages.  We  are  not  the  converts  of  Eousseau ;  we  are 
not  the  disciples  of  Yoltaire ;  Helvetius  has  made  no  progress 
amongst  us.  Atheists  are  not  our  preachers ;  madmen  are  not 
our  lawgivers*  We  know  that  we  have  made  no  discoveries, 
and  we  think  that  no  discoveries  are  to  be  made,  in  morality ; 
nor  many  in  the  great  principles  of  government,  nor  in  the 
ideas  of  liberty,  which  were  understood  long  before  we  were 
bom,  altogether  as  well  as  they  will  be  after  the  grave  has 
bei^>ed  its  mould  upon  our  presumption,  and  the  silent  tomb 
shall  have  imposed  its  law  on  our  pert  loquacity.  In  England 
we  have  not  yet  been  completely  embowelled  of  our  natural 
entrails  ;  we  still  feel  within  us,  and  we  cherish  and  cultivate, 
those  inbred  sentiments  which  are  the  faithful  guardians,  the 
active  monitors  of  our  duty,  the  true  supporters  of  all  liberal 
and  manly  morals.  We  have  not  been  drawn  and  trussed,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  filled,  like  stuffed  birds  in  a  museum, 
with  chaff  and  rags  and  paltry  blurred  shreds  of  paper  about 
the  rights  of  man.  We  preserve  the  whole  of  our  feelings  still 
native  and  entire,  unsophisticated  by  pedantry  and  infidelity. 
We  have  real  hearts  of  flesh  and  blood  beating  in  our  bosoms. 
We  fear  <xod ;  we  look  up  with  awe  to  kings ;  with  affection  to 
parliaments;  with  duty  to  magistrates;  with  reverence  to 
priests  ;  and  with  respect  to  nobility.    Why?    Because,  when 

10  The  allnsion  is  to  King  John  of  France^  who  fell  a  captive  into  the  hands 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  September,  1356.  The 
next  Spring,  Edward  landed,  with  his  royal  captive,  at  Sandwich,  and  proceed- 
ed thence,  by  easy  journeys,  to  London.  I  quote  ftpom  Hume :  "  The  prisoner 
was  claA  in  royal  apparel,  and  mounted  on  a  white  steed,  distinguished  by  its 
ilzo  and  beaiMy,  and  by  th&  richness  of  its  furniture.  The  conqueror  ro<le  by 
bis  side  in  meaner  attire,  and  carried  by  a  black  palfi^y.  In  this  situation, 
nore  glorious  than  all  the  insolent  parade  of  a  Roman  triumph,  he  passed 
through  the  streets  of  London,  and  presented  the  King  of  France  to  his  father, 
%ho  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  the  same  courtesy  as  if  he 
had  been  a  neighbouring  potentate  that  had  voinntarily  come  to  pay  hlni  a 
friendly  TiaiL'* 
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such  ideas  are  brought  before  our  ntiiids,  it  is  natwral  to  be  sa 
affected ;  because  all  otber  feelings  are  false  jwid  spurious,  and 
tend  to  corrupt  our  minds,  to  yitiate  our  primary  morals,  to 
render  us  unfit  for  rational  liberty ;  and,  by  teaching  us  a  ser- 
vile,  licentious,  and  abandoned  insolence,  to  be  our  low  sport 
for  a  few  holidays,  to  make  us  perfectly  fit  for,  and  justly 
deserving  of,  slavery  through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives. 

Tou  see.  Sir,  that  in  this  enlightened  age  I  am  bold  enough 
to  confess  that  we  are  generally  men  of  untaught  feelings ;  that, 
instead  of  casting  away  all  our  old  prejudices,  we  cherish  thena 
to  a  very  considerable  degree,  and,  to  take  more  shame  to  our- 
selves, we  cherish  them  because  they  are  prejudices ;  and  the 
longer  they  have  lasted,  and  the  more  generally  they  have  pre- 
vailed, the  more  we  cherish  them.  We  are  afraid  to  put  men 
to  live  and  trade  each  on  his  own  private  stock  of  reason ;  be« 
cause  we  suspect  that  this  stock  in  each  man  is  small,  and  that 
the  individuals  would  do  better  to  avail  themselves  of  the  gen- 
eral bank  and  capital  of  nations  and  of  ages.  Many  of  our  men 
of  speculation,  instead  of  exploding  general  prejudices,  employ 
their  sagacity  to  discover  the  latent  wisdom  which  prevails  in 
them.  If  they  find  what  they  seek,  and  they  seldom  fail,  they 
think  it  more  wise  to  continue  the  prejudice,  -with  the  reason 
involved,  than  to  cast  away  the  coat  of  prejudice,  and  to  leave 
nothing  but  the  naked  reason ;  because  pr^pudice,  with  its  rea* 
son,  has  a  motive  to  give  action  to  that  reason,  and  an  affection 
which  will  give  it  permanence.  Prejudice  is  of  ready  applica- 
tion in  the  emergency ;  it  previously  engages  the  mind  in  a 
steady  course  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  does  not  leave  the,  man 
hesitating  in  the  moment  of  decision,  sceptical,  puzzled,  and 
unresolved.  Prejudice  renders  a  man's  virtue  his  habit ;  and 
not  a  series  of  unconnected  acts.  Through  just  prejudice,  Ms- 
duty  becomes  a  part  of  his  nature. 

Your  literary  men,  and  your  politicians,  and  so  do  the  whole 
clan  of  the  enlightened  among  us,  esUentially  differ  in  tifeie 
points.  They  have  no  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  others ;  but 
they  pay  it  off  by  a  very  full  measure  of  confidence  in  their  own* 
With  them  it  is  a  sufficient  motive  to  destroy  an  old  scheme  ol 
things,  because  it  is  an  old  one.  As  to  the  new,  they  are  in  no 
sort  of  fear  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  a  building  run  up  in 
haste  ;  because  duration  is  no  object  to  those  who  think  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done  before  their  time,  and  who  place  all 
their  hopes  in  discovery.  They  conceive,  very  systematically, 
that  all  things  which  give  perpetuity  are  mischievous,  and 
therefore  they  are  at  inexpiable  war  with  all  establishments. 
They  think  that  government  may  vary  like  modes  of  dress,  and 
with  as  little  ill  effect ;  that  there  needs  no  principle  of  at^iachr 
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ment,  except  a  sense  of  present  conveniency,  to  any  constitution 
<rf  the  State.  They  always  speak  as  if  they  were  of  opinion  that 
there  is  a  singular  species*  of  compact  between  them  and  their 
ipagistrates,  which  binds  the  magistrate,  but  which  has  nothing 
reciprocal  in  it ;  but  that  the  majesty  of  the  people  has  a  right 
to  dissolve  it  without  any  reason,  but  its  will.  Their  attach- 
ment to  their  country  itself  is  only  so  far  as  it  agrees  with  some 
of  their  fleeting  projects  ;  it  begins  and  ends  with  that  scheme 
of  polity  which  falls  in  with  their  momentary  opinion. 

These  doctrines,  or  rather  SQUtiments,  seem  prevalent  with 
your  new  statesmen.  But  they  are  wholly  different  from  those 
on  which  we  have  always  acted  in  this  country. 

I  hear  it  is  sometimes  given  out  in  France,  that  what  is  doing 
among  you  is  after  the  example  of  England.  I  beg  leave  to 
affinti  that  scarcely  any  thing  done  witfi  you  has  originated  from 
the  practice  or  the  prevalent  opinions  of  this  people,  either  in 
the  act  or  in  the  spirit  of  the  proceeding.  Let  me  add,  that  we 
are  as  unwilling"  to  learn  these  lessons  from  France,  as  we  are 
sure  that  we  never  taught  them  to  that  nation.  The  cabals  - 
here,  who  take  a  sort  of  share  in  your  transactions,  as  yet  conv^' 
sist  of  bat  a  nandful  of  people.  If  unfortunately  by  their 
intrigtees^  their  eermons,  their  publications,  and  by  a  confidence 
deriy»j8b:om  an  exi)ected  union  with  the  counsels  and  forces  of 
the  French  nation,  t^ey  should  draw  considerable  numbers  into 
ftteir  faction,  and  in  consequence  should  seriously  attempt  any 
thing  here  in  imitation  of  what  has  been  done  with  you,  the 
event,  I  dare. venture  to  prophesy,  will  be,  that,  with  some 
trouble  to  their  country,  they  will  soon  accomplish  their  own 
d^tructio^.  This  people  refused  to  change  their  law  in  remote 
ages  from  respect  to  the  infallibility  of  popes ;  and  they  will  not 
now  alter  it  from  a  pious  implicit  faith  in  the  dogmatism  of 
philosophers ;  though  the  former  was  armed  with  the  anathema 
and  crusade,  and  though  the  latter  should  act  with  the  libel  and 
the  lamp-iron. 

Formerly  your  af^irs  were  your  own  concern  only.  We  felt 
for  them  as  men ;  but  we  kept  aloof  from  them,  because  we 
were  not  citizens  of  France.  But  when  we  see  the  model  held 
up  to  ourselves,  we  must  feel  as  Englishmen,  and,  feeling,  we 
must  provide  as  Englishmen.  Tour  al^rs,  in  spite  of  us,  are 
made  a  part  of  our  interest ;  so  far  at  least  as  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance your  panacea,  or  your  plague.  If  it  be  a  panacea,  we  do 
not  want  it  We  know  the  consequences  of  unnecessary  physic. 
If  it  be  a  plagiji^  it  is  such  a  plague  that  the  precautions  of  the 
most  severe  qunttitine  ought  to  be  established  agaiast  it. 

I  hear  on  all  h^^  that  a  cabal,  calling  itself  philosophic,  re* 
ceives  the  glory  of  jaAny  of  the  late  proceedings ;  and  that  their 
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opinions  and  systems  are  the  true  actuating  spirit  of  the  whole 
of  them.  I  have  heard  of  no  party  in  England,  literary  or  polit- 
ical, at  any  time,  known  by  such  a  description.  It  is  not  with 
you  composed  of  those  men,  is  it,  whom  the  vulgar,  in  their 
blunt*  homely  style,  commonly  call  atheists  and  infidels  ?  If  'it 
be,  I  admit  that  we  too  have  had  writers  of  that  description, 
who  made  some  noise  in  their  day.  At  present  they  repose  iu 
lasting  oblivion.  Who,  born  witiiin  the  last  forty  years,  has 
read  one  word  of  Collins,  and  Toland,  and  Tindal,  and  Chubb, 
and  Morgan,  and  that  whole  race  who  called  themselves  Free- 
thinkers ?  Who  now  reads  Bolingbroke  ?  Who  ever  read  him 
through  ?  Ask  the  booksellers  of  London  what  is  become  of 
all  these  lights  of  the  world.  In  as  few  years  their  few  successors 
will  go  to  the  family  vault  of  "  all  the  Capulets."  But  what- 
ever they  were,  or  are,  with  us  they  were  and  are  wholly 
unconnected  individuals.  With  us  they  kept  the  common  na- 
ture of  their  kind,  and  were  not  gregarious.  They  never  acted 
in  corps,  or  were  known  as  a  faction  in  the  State,  nor  presumed 
to  influence,  in  that  name  or  character,  or  for  the  purposes  of 
such  a  faction,  any  of  our  public  concerns.  Whether  they 
ought  so  to  exist,  and  so  be  permitted  to  act,  is  another  ques- 
tion. As  such  cabals  have  not  existed  in  England,  so  neither 
has  the  spirit  of  them  had  any  influence  in  establishing  the-origi- 
nal  frame  of  our  Constitution,  or  in  any  one  of  the  several  repa- 
rations  and  improvements  it  has  undergone.  The  whole  has 
been  done  under  the  auspices,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  sanctions, 
of  religion  and  piety.  The  whole  has  emanated  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  our  national  character,  and  from  a  sort  of  native 
plainness  and  directness  of  understanding,  which  for  a  long 
time  characterized  those  men  who  have  successively  obtained 
authority  amongst  us.  This  disposition  still  remains ;  at  least 
in  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

We  know,  and  what  is  better,  we  feel  inwardly,  that  religion 
is  the  basis  of  civil  society,  and  the  source  of  all  good  and  of  all 
comfort.  In  England  we  are  so  convinced  of  this,  that  there  is 
no  rust  of  superstition,  with  which  the  accumulated  absurdity 
of  the  human  mind  might  have  crusted  it  over  in  the  course  of 
ages,  that  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  people  of  England 
would  not  prefer  to  impiety.  We  shall  never  be  such  fools  as 
to  call  in  an  enemy  to  the  substance  of  any  system  to  remove 
its  corruptions,  to  supply  its  defects,  or  to  perfect  its  construc- 
tion. If  our  religious  tenets  should  ever  want  a  further  elucida- 
tion, we  shall  not  call  on  atheism  to  explain  them.  We  shall 
not  light  up  our  temple  from  that  unhallowed  fire.  It  will  be 
illuminated  with  other  lights.  It  will  be  perfumed  with  other 
incense  than  the  infectious  stuff  which  is  imported  by  the 
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smugglers  of  adulterated  metaphysics.  If  our  ecclesiastical  e8«> 
tablishment  should  want  a  revision,  it  is  not  avarice  or  rax>acity« 
public  or  private,  that  we  shall  employ  for  the  audit,  or  receipt^ 
or  ax^lieation  of  its  consecrated  revenue.  Violently  condem- 
ning neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Armenian,  nor,  since  heats  are 
subsided,  the  Boman  system  of  religion,  we  prefer  the  Protes- 
tant ;  not  because  we  think  it  has  less  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  it»  but  because,  in  our  judgment,  it  has  more.  We  are  Prot- 
estants,  not  frcmi  indifference^  but  from  zeal. 

We  lisow,  and  it  is  our  pride  to  know,  that  naan  is  by  his  con- 
stitution a  religious  animal ;  that  atheism  is  against,  not  only 
our  reason,  but  our  instincts ;  and  that  it  cannot  prevail  long. 
But  if,  in  the  moment  of  riot»  and  in  a  drunken  delirium  from 
the  hot  spirit  drawn  out  of  the  alembic  of  Hell,  which  in  France 
is  now  so  furiously  boiling,  we  should  uncover  our  nakedness, 
by  throwing  off  that  Christian  religion  which  has  hitherto  been 
our  boast  and  comfort,  and  one  great  source  of  civilization 
amongst  us,  and  amongst  many  other  nations,  we  are  apprehen> 
sive  (being  well  aware  that  tiie  mind  will  not  endure  a  void) 
that  some  uncouth,  pernicious,  and  degrading  superstition 
might  take  the  place  of  it. 

For  that  reason,  before  we  take  from  our  establishment  the 
natural,  hiunan  means  of  estimation,  and  give  it  up  to  con- 
tempt, as  you  have  done,  and  in  doing  it  have  incurred  the  pen* 
alties  you  well  deserve  to  suffer,  we  desire  that  some  other  may 
be  presented  to  us  in  the  place  of  it.  We  shall  then  form  our 
judgment. 

On  these'  ideas,  instead  of  quarrelling  with  Establishments, 
as  some  do,  who  have  made  a  philosophy  and  a  religion  of  their 
hostiUty  to  such  institutions,  we  cleave  closely  to  them.  Our 
Church  establishment  is  the  first  of  our  prejudices,  not  a  preju- 
dice destitute  of  reason,  but  involving  in  it  profound  and  exten- 
sive wisdom.  It  is  firsts  and  last^  and  midst  in  our  minds.  For, 
taking  ground  on  that  religious  system  of  which  we  are  now  in 
possession,  we  continue  to  act  on  the  early-received  and 
tmiformly-continued  sense  of  mankind.  That  sense  not  only, 
like  a  wise  architect,  hath  built  up  the  august  fabric  of  States, 
but  like  a  provident  proprietor,  to  preserve  the  structure  from 
profanation  and  ruin,  as  a  sacred  temple  purged  from  all  the 
impurities  of  fraud  and  violence  and  injustice  and  tyranny, 
hath  solemnly  and  for  ever  consecrated  the  commonwealth,  and 
9X\  that  officiate  in  it.  This  consecration  is  made,  that  all  who 
achninister  in  the  government  of  men,  in  which  they  stand  in 
the  person  of  God  himself,  should  have  high  and  worthy  no- 
tions of  their  function  and  destination ;  that  their  hope  should 
be  full-  of  immortality ;  that  they  shoiild  not  look  to  the  paltry 
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pelf  of  the  moment,  nor  to  the  temporary  and  transient  praise 
of  the  vulgar,  but  to  a  solid,  permanent  existence,  in  the  permxv- 
nent  part  of  their  nature,  and  to  a  permanent  fame  and  glory, 
in  the  example  they  leave  as  a  rich  inheritance  to  the  world. 

Such  sublime  principles  ought  to  be  infused  into  persons  of 
exalted  situations ;  and  religious  establishments  provided^  that 
may  continually  revive  and  enforce  them.  Every  sort  of  moral, 
every  sort  of  civil,  every  sort  of  politic  institution,  aiding  the 
rational  and  natural  ties  that  connect  the  human  understanding 
and  affections  to  the  Divine,  are  not  more  than  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  build  up  that  wonderful  structure,  Man;  whose  prerog- 
ative it  is,  to  be  in  a  great  degree  a  creature  of  his  own  mak- 
ing ;  and  who,  when  made  as  he  ought  to  be  made,  is  destined 
to  hold  no  trivial  place  in  the  creation.  But  whenever  man  is 
put  over  men,  as  the  better  nature  ought  ever  to  preside,  in  that 
case  more  particularly  he  should  as  nearly  as  possible  be  ap- 
proximated to  his  perfection. 

The  consecration  of  the  State,  by  a  state  religious  establish- 
ment,  is  necessary  also  to  operate  with  a  wholesome  awe  upon 
free  citizens ;  because,  in  order  to  secure  their  freedom,  they 
must  enjoy  some  determinate  portion  of  power.  To  them 
therefore  a  religion  connected  with  the  State,  and  with  their 
duty  towards  it,  becomes  even  more  necessary  than  in  such  so- 
cieties where  the  people,  by  the  terms  of  their  subjection,  are 
confined  to  private  sentiments,  and  the  management  of  their 
own  family  concerns.  All  x>ersons  possessing  any  portion  of 
power  ought  to  be  strongly  and  awfully  impressed  with  an  idea 
that  they  act  in  trust;  and  that  they  are  to  account  for  their 
conduct  in  that  trust  to  the  one  great  Master,  Author,  and 
Founder  of  society. 

This  principle  ought  even  to  be  more  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  compose  the  collective  sover- 
eignty than  upon  those  of  single  princes.  Without  instrument^ 
these  princes  can  do  nothing.  Whoever  uses  instruments^  in 
finding  helps,  finds  also  impediments.  Their  power  is  therefore 
by  no  means  complete ;  nor  are  they  safe  in  extreme  abuse. 
Such  persons,  however  elevated.by  flattery,  arrogance,  and  self- 
opinion,  must  be  sensible  that,  whether  covered  or  not  by  posi- 
tive law,  in  some  way  or  other  they  are  accountable  even  here 
for  the  abuse  of  their  trust.  If  they  are  not  cut  off  by  a  rebel- 
lion of  their  people,  tiiey  may  be  strangled  by  the  very  jimissa- 
ries  kept  for  their  security  against  all  other  rebellion.  Thus 
we  have  seen  the  King  of  France  sold  by  his  soldiers  for  an  in- 
crease of  pay.  But  where  popular  authority  is  absolute  and 
unrestrained,  the  people  have  an  infinitely  greater,  because  a 
far  better-foimded,  confidence  in  their  own  power*    They  are 
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^emselves,  in  a  great  measure,  thefar  own  instruments.  They 
are  nearer  to  tiieir  objects.  Besides,  they  are  less  under  re- 
sponsibility to  one  of  the  greatest  controlling  powers  on  Earth, 
the  sense  of  fame  and  estimation.  The  share  of  infamy  that  is 
likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  each  individual  in  public  acts  is  small 
indeed ;  the  operation  of  opinion  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  to 
the  number  of  those  who  abuse  power.  Their  own  approbation 
of  their  own  acts  has  to  them  the  apx)earance  of  a  public  judg- 
ment in  their  favour.  A  perfect  democracy  is  therefore  the 
most  shameless  thing  in  the  world.  As  it  is  the  most  shame- 
less, it  is  also  the  most  fearless.  No  mai^pprehends  in  his 
person  that  he  can  be  made  subject  to  punishment.  Certainly 
the  people  at  large  never  ought ;  for,  as  all  punishments  are  for 
example  towards  the  conservation  of  the  people  at  large,  the 
people  at  large  can  never  become  the  subject  oi  punishment  by 
any  human  hand.  It  is  therefore  of  infinite  importance  that 
they  should  not  be  suffered  to  imagine  that  their  will,  any  more 
than  that  of  kings,  is  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  They 
ought  to  be  persuaded  that  they  are  full  as  little  entitled,  and 
far  less  qualified,  with  safety  to  themselves,  to  use  any  arbitrary 
power  whatsoever ;  that  therefore  they  are  not,  under  a  false 
show  of  liberty,  but,  in  truth,  by  exercising  an  unnatural,  in- 
verted domination,  tyrannically  to  exact  from  those  who  offici- 
ate in  the  State,  not  an  entire  devotion  to  their  interest,  which 
is  their  right,  but  an  abject  submission  to  their  occasional  will ; 
extinguishing  thereby,  in  all  those  who  serve  them,  all  moral 
principle,  all  sense  of  dignity,  all  use  of  judgment,  and  all  con- 
sistency of  character ;  whilst  by  the  very  same  process  they 
give  thenaselves  up  a  proper,  a  suitable,  but  a  most  contempti- 
ble prey  to  the  servile  ambition  of  popular  sycophants  or 
courtly  flatterers. 

When  the  people  have  emptied  themselves  of  all  the  lust  of 
selfish  will,  which  without  religion  it  is  utterly  impossible  they 
'ever  should ;  when  they  are  conscious  that  they  exercise,  and 
exercise  perhaps  in  a  higher  link  of  the  order  of  delegation,  the 
power,  which  to  be  legitimate  must  be  according  to  that  eternal, 
immutable  law,  in  which  will  and  reason  are  the  same,— <  they 
will  be  more  careful  how  they  place  power  in  base  and  incapa- 
ble hands.  In  their  nomination  to  office,  they  will  not  appoint 
to  the  exercise  of  authority,  as  to  a  pitiful  job,  but  as  to  a  holy 
function ;  not  according  to  their  sordid,  selfish  interest,  nor  to 
their  wanton  caprice,  nor  to  their  arbitrary  will ;  but  they  will 
confer  that  power  (which  any  man  may  well  tremble  to  give 
or  to  receive)  on  those  only  in  whom  they  may  discern  that 
predominant  iMXxportion  of  active  virtue  and  wisdom,  taken 
together  and  fitted  to  the  charge,  such  as,  in  the  great  and  in- 
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evitable  mixed  mass  of  human  imperfectioDS  and  infirmities,  is 
to  be  found. 

Wlien  they  are  habitually  convinced  that  no  evil  can  be  ac^ 
ceptable,  either  in  the  act  or  the  permission,  to  Him  whose  es- 
sence is  good,  they  will  be  better  able  to  extirpate  out  of  the 
minds  of  all  magistrates,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military,  any 
thing  that  bears  the  least  resemblance  to  a  proud  and  lawless 
domination. 

But  one  of  the  first  and  most  leading  principles  on  which  .the 
commonwealth  and  the  laws  are  consecrated  is,  lest  the  tenjpo- 
rary  possessors  a^i^  life-renters  in  it,  unmindful  of  what  they 
have  received  from  their  ancestors,  or  of  what  is  due  to  their 
posterity,  should  act  as  if  they  were  the  entire  masters;  that  they 
should  not  think  it  among  their  rights  to  cut  off  the  entail,  or 
commit  waste  on  the  inheritance,  by  destroying  at  their  pleas* 
ure  the  whole  original  fabric  of  their  society;  hazarding  to 
leave  to  those  who  come  after  them  a  ruin  instead  of  an  habita- 
tion ;  and  teaching  these  successors  as  little  to  respect  their 
contrivances,  as  they  had  themselves  respected  the  institutions 
of  their  forefathers.  By  this  unprincipled  facility  of  changing 
the  State  as  often,  and  as  much,  and  in  as  many  ways,  as  there 
are  floating  fancies  or  fashions,  the  whole  chain  and  continuity 
of  the  comm(Hi wealth  would  be  broken.  No  one  generation 
could  link  with  another.  Men  would  become  little  better  than 
the  flies  of  a  Summer. 

And,  first  of  all,  the  science  of  jurisx»*udence,  the  pride  of 
the  human  intellect, —  which,  with  all  its  defects,  redundancies, 
and  errors,  is  the  collected  reason  of  ages,  combining  the 
principles  of  original  justice  with  the  infinite  variety  of  human 
concerns, — as  a  heap  of  old  exploded  errors,  would  be  no  longer 
studied.  Personal  self-sufficiency  and  arrogance  (the  certain 
attendants  upon  all  those  who  have  never  experienced  a  wis- 
dom greater  than  their  own)  would  usurp  the  tribunal.  Of 
course  no  certain  laws,  establishhig  invariable  grounds  of  hopeT 
and  fear,  would  keep  the  actions  of  men  in  a  certain  course,,  or 
direct  them  to  a  certain  end.  Nothing  stable  in  the  modes  of 
holding  property,  or  exercising  function,  could  form  a  solid 
ground  on  which  any  x)arent  could  speculate  in  the  education  of 
his  offspring,  or  in  a  choice  for  their  future  establishment  in 
the  world.  No  principles  would  be  early  worked  into  the 
habits.  As  soon  as  the  most  able  instructor  had  completed  his 
laborious  course  of  institution,  instead  of  sending  forth  his 
pupil  accomplished  in  a  virtuous  discipline,  fitted  to  procure 
him  attention  and  respect  in  his  place  in  society,  he  would  find 
every  thing  altered ;  and  that  he  had  turned  out  a  poor  crea*^ 
tare  to  the  contempt  and  derision  of  the  world,  ignorant  of  the 
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true  grounds  of  estimation.  Who  would  injure  a  tender  and 
delicate  sense  of  honour  to  beat  almost  with  the  first  pulses  of 
the  heart,  when  no  man  could  know  what  would  be  the  test  of 
honour  in  a  nation,  continually  varying  the  standard  of  its 
coin  ?  No  part  of  life  would  retain  its  acquisitions.  Barbarism 
with  regard  to  science  and  literature,  unskilf  ulness  with  regard 
to  arts  and  manufactures,  would  infallibly  succeed  to  the  want 
of  a  steady  education  and  settled  principle;  and  thus  the 
commonwealth  itself  would,  in  a  few  generations,  crumble 
away,  be  disconnected  into  the  dust  and  powder  of  indiridu. 
ality,  and  at  length  dispersed  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 

To  avoid,  therefore,  the  evils  of  inconstancy  and  versatility, 
ten  thousand  times  worse  than  those  of  obstinacy  and  the  blind- 
est prejudice,  we  have  consecrated  the  State,  tliat  no  man  should 
approach  to  look  into  its  defects  or  corruptions  but  with  due 
caution ;  that  he  should  never  dream  of  beginning  its  ref  orma- 
tion  by  its  subversion ;  that  he  should  approach  to  the  faults  of 
the  State  as  to  the  wounds  of  a  father,  with  pious  awe  and 
trembling  solicitude.  By  this  wise  prejudice  we  are  taught  to 
look  with  horror  on  the  children  of  their  country,'  who  are 
prompt  rashly  to  hack  that  aged  parent  in  pieces,  and  put  him 
into  the  kettle  of  magicians,  in  hopes  that  by  their  poisonous 
weeds  and  wild  incantations  they  may  regenerate  the  paternal 
constitution,  and  renovate  their  father's  life. 

Society  is  indeed  a  contract.  Subordinate  contracts  for 
objects  of  mere  occasional  interest  may  be  dissolved  at  pleas- 
ure ;  but  the  State  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  nothing  better 
than  a  partnership  agreement  in  a  trade  of  x)epper  and  coffee, 
calico  or  tobacco,  or  some  other  such  low  concern,  to  be  taken 
up  for  a  little  temporary  interest,  and  to  be  dissolved  by  the 
fancy  of  the  parties.  It  is  to  be  looked  on  with  other  rever- 
ence ;  because  it  is  not  a  partnership  in  things  subservient  only 
^to  the  gross  animal  existence  of  a  temporary  and  perishable 
nature.  It  is  a  partnership  in  all  science ;  a  partnership  in  all 
art ;  a  partnership  in  every  virtue,  and  in  all  i)erf ection.  As 
the  ends  of  such  a  partnership  cannot  be  obtained  in  many 
generations,  it  becomes  a  partnership  not  only  between  those 
who  are  living,  but  between  those  who  are  living,  those  who 
are  dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be  bom.  Each  contract  of  each 
particular  State  is  but  a  clause  in  the  great  primeval  contract  of 
eternal  society,  linking  the  lower  with  the  higher  natures, 
connecting  the  visible  and  invisible  world,  according  to  a  fixed 
compact  sanctioned  by  the  inviolable  oath  which  holds  all 
physical  and  all  moral  natures  each  in  their  appointed  place. 
This  law  is  not  subject  to  the  will  of  those,  who  by  an  obliga- 
tion above  them,  and  infinitely  superior,  are  bound  to  submit 
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their  will  to  that  law.  The  municipal  corporations  of  that 
universal  kingdom  are  not  morally  at  liberty  at  their  pleasure, 
and  on  their  speculations  of  a  contingent  improvement^  wholly 
to  separate  and  tear  asunder  the  bands  of  their  subordinate 
community,  and  to  dissolve  it  into  an  unsocial,  uncivil,  uncon- 
nected chaos  of  elementary  principles.  It  is  the  first  and 
supreme  necessity  only,  a  necessity  that  is  not  chosen,  but 
chooses,  a  necessity  paramount  to  deliberation,  that  admits  no 
discussion,  and  demands  no  evidence,  which  alone  can  justify  a 
resort  to  anarchy.  This  necessity  itself  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule ;  because  this  necessity  itself  is  a  part  too  of  that 
moral  and  physical  disposition  of  things  to  which  man  must  be 
obedient  by  consent  or  force  :  but  if  that  which  is  only  submis- 
sion to  necessity  should  be  made  the  object  of  choice,  the  law 
is  broken.  Nature  is  disobeyed,  and  the  rebellious  are  outlawed, 
cast  forth,  and  exiled,  from  this  world  of  reason  and  order,  and 
peace  and  virtue,  and  fruitful  penitence,  into  the  antagonist 
world  of  madness,  discord,  vice,  confusion,  and  unavailing 
sorrow. 

These,  my  dear  Sir,  are,  were,  and,  I  think,  long  will  be,  the 
sentiments  of  not  the  least  learned  and  reflecting  jmrt  of  this 
kingdom.  They  who  are  included  in  this  description  form  their 
opinions  on  such  grounds  as  such  persons  ought  to  form  tiiem. 
The  less  inquiring  receive  them  from  an  authority,  which  those 
whom  Providence  dooms  to  live  on  trust  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  rely  on.  These  two  sorts  of  men  move  in  the  same  direction, 
though  in  a  different  place.  They  both  move  with  the  order  of 
the  universe.  They  all  know  or  feel  this  great  ancient  truth: 
"  Quod  illi  principi  et  prsepotenti  Deo  qui  omnem  hunc  mundum 
regit,  nihil  eorum  quae  quidem  fiant  in  terris  acceptius  qnam 
concilia  et  coetus  hominum  jure  sociati  quad  civitates  appellan- 
tur."u  The3»take  this  tenet  of  the  head  and  heart,  not  from 
the  great  name  which  it  immediately  bears,  nor  from  the  greater 
from  whence  it  is  derived ;  but  from  that  which  alone  can  give 
true  weight  and  sanction  to  any  learned  opinion,  the  common 
nature  and  common  relation  of  men.  They  think  themselves 
bound,  not  only  as  individuals  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart,  or 
as  congregated  in  that  personal  capacity,  to  renew  the  memory 
of  their  high  origin  and  cast ;  but  also  in  their  corporate  charac- 
ter to  perform  their  national  homage  to  the  Institutor,  and 
Author,  and  Protector  of  civil  society ;  without  which  civil  so- 
ciety man  could  not  by  any  possibility  arrive  at  the  perfection 

11  "To  the  sovereign  ancl  all-powerful  Deity  who  governs  the  UniversOc 
nothing  that  happens  on  the  Earth  is  more  acceptable  than  those  unions  and 
combinations  of  men  held  together  by  law  and  Justice  which  ore  called  States.** 
The  passage  is  quoted  (torn  Cicero,  who,  I  think,  derived  it  from  Plato. 
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pf  which  his  nature  is  capable,  nor  even  m^ke  a  remote  and 
faint  approach  to  it.  They  conceive  that  He  who  gave  our  na- 
ture to  be  perfected  by  our  virtue,  willed  also  the  necessary 
means  of  its  perfection.  He  willed  therefore  the  State ;  He 
willed  its  connection  with  the  Source  and  original  Archetype  of 
all  perfection.  They  who  are  convinced  of  this  His  will,  which 
is  the  law  of  laws,  and  the  sovereign  of  sovereigns,  cannot  think 
it  reprehensible  that  this  our  corporate  fealty  and  homage,  that 
thl^  our  recognition  of  a  signiory  paramount^  I  liad  almost  said 
tl^is  oblaticm  of  the  State  itself,  as  a  worthy  offering  on  the  high 
altar  of  universal  praise,  should  be  performed,  as  all  public  sol- 
emn acts  are  performed,  in  buildings,  in  music,  in  decoration,  in 
speech,  in  the  dignity  of  persons,  according  to  the  customs  of 
mankind,  taught  by  their  nature ;  that  is,  with  modest  splen- 
dour and  unassuming  state,  with  mild  majesty  and  sober  pomp. 
For  those  purposes  they  think  some  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  is  as  usefully  employed  as  it  can  be  in  fomenting  the 
luxury  of  individuals.  It  is  the  public  ornament  It  is  the 
public  consolation.  It  nourishes  the  public  hope.  The  poorest 
man  finds  his  own  importance  and  dignity  in  it,  whilst  the 
wealth  and  pride  of  individuals  at  every  moment  makes  tlie 
man  of  humble  rank  and  fortune  sensible  of  his  inferiority,  and 
degrades  and  vilifies  his  condition.  It  is  for  the  man  in  humble 
life,  and  to  raise  his  nature,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  of  a  state 
in  which  the  privil^es  of  opulence  will  cease,  when  he  will  be 
equa}  by  nature,  and  may  be  more  than  equal  by  virtue,  that 
this  portion  of  the  general  wealth  of  his  country  is  employed 
and  sanctified. 

So  tenacious  are  we  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  modes  and  fash- 
ions of  institution,  that  very  little  alteration  has  been  made  in 
them  since  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century;  adliering  in 
fhis  particular,  as  in  all  things  else,  to  our  old  settled  maxim, 
never  entirely  nor  at  once  to  depart  from  antiquity.  We  found 
these  old  institutions,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  morality  and 
discipline ;  and  we  thought  they  were  susceptible  of  amend- 
ment, without  altering  the  ground.  We  thought  that  they 
were  capable  of  receiving  and  meliorating,  and  above  all  of 
preserving,  the  accessions  of  science  and  literature,  as  the  order 
of  Providence  should  successively  produce  them.  And,  after 
all,  with  this  Gothic  and  monkish  education  (for •such  it  is  in  the 
groundwork)  we  may  put  in  our  claim  to  as  ample  and  as  early 
a  sharQ  in  all  the  improvements  in  science,  in  arts,  and  in  litera- 
ture, which  have  illuminated  and  adorned  the  modern  world, 
as  any  other  nation  in  Europe:  we  think  one  main  cause  of  this 
improvement  was  our  not  despising  the  patrimony  of  knowledge 
which  was  left  us  by  our  forefathers* 
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The  men  of  England,  the  men,  I  mean,  of  light  and  leading 
in  England,  whose  wisdom  (if  they  have  any)  is  open  and  direct, 
would  be  ashamed,  as  of  a  silly,  deceitful  trick,  to  profess  any 
religion  in  name,  which,  by  their  proceedings,  they  appear  to 
cont^n.  If  by  their  conduct  (the  only  language  that  rarely 
lie&)  they  seemed  to  regard  the  great  ruling  principle  of  the 
moral  and  the  natural  world  as  a  mere  invention  to  keep  the 
vulgar  in  obedience,  they  apprehend  that  by  such  a  conduct 
they  would  defeat  the  politic  purpose  they  have  in  view.  They 
would  find  it  diflScult  to  make  others  believe  in  a  system  to 
which  they  manifestly  give  no  credit  themselves.  The  Christian 
statesmen  of  this  land  would  indeed  first  provide  for  the  muKi^ 
tvde;  because  it  is  the  multitude;  and  is  therefore,  as  such,  the 
first  object  in  the  ecclesiastical  institution,  and  in  all  institu- 
tions. They  have  been  taught  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
Gospel's  being  preached  to  the  poor  was  one  of  the  great  tests 
of  its  true  mission.  They  think,  therefore,  that  those  do  not 
believe  it  who  do  not  take  care  it  should  be  preached  to  the 
poor.  But,  as  they  know  that  charity  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
description,  but  ought  to  apply  itself  to  all  men  who  have  wants, 
they  are  not  deprived  of  a  due  and  anxious  sensation  of  pity  to 
the  distresses  of  the  miserable  great  They  are  not  rei)elled 
through  a  fastidious  delicacy,  at  the  stench  of  their  arrogance 
and  presumption,  from  a  medicinal  attention  to  their  mental 
blotches  and  running  sores.  They  are  sensible  that  religious 
instruction  is  of  more  consequence  to  them  than  to  any  others  ; 
from  the  greatness  of  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed ;  from  the  important  consequences  that  attend  their 
faults ;  from  the  contagion  of  their  ill  example ;  from  the 
necessity  of  bowing  down  the  stubborn  neck  of  their  pride  and 
ambition  to  the  yoke  of  moderation  and  virtue  ;  from  a  consid- 
oration  of  the  fat  stupidity  and  gross  ignorance  concerning 
what  imports  men  most  to  know,  which  prevail  at  Courts,  and 
at  the  head  of  armies,  and  in  senates,  as  much  as  at  the  loom 
and  in  the  field. 

The  English  people  are  satisfied  that  to  the  great  the  conso- 
lations of  religion  are  as  necessary  as  its  instructions.  They  too 
are  among  the  unhappy.  They  feel  personal  pain  and  domestic 
sorrow.  In  these  they  have  no  privilege,  but  are  subject  to  pay 
their  full  contingent  to  the  contributions  levied  on  mortality. 
They  want  this  sovereign  balm  under  their  gnawing  cares  and 
anxieties,  which,  being  less  conversant  about  the  limited  wants 
of  animal  life,  range  without  limit,  and  are  diversified  by  infi- 
nite combinations,  in  the  wild  and  unbounded  regions  of  imagi- 
nation. Some  charitable  dole  is  wanting  to  these,  our  often 
very  unhappy  brethren,  to  fill  the  gloomy  void  that  reigns  in 
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minds  which  have  nothing  on  Earth  to  hope  or  fear ;  something 
to  relieve  in  the  killing  languor  and  over-laboured  lassitude  of 
those  who  have  nothing  to  do  ;  something  to  excite  an  appetite 
to  existence  in  the  palled  satiety  which  attends  on  all  pleasures 
which  may  be  bought,  where  nature  is  not  left  to  her  own  pro- 
cess, where  even  desire  is  anticipated,  and  therefore  fruition 
defeated,  by  meditated  schemes  and  contrivances  of  delight ; 
and  no  interval,  no  obstacle,  is  interposed  between  the  wish 
and  the  accomplishment. 

The  people  of  England  know  how  little  influence  the  teachers 
of  religion  are  likely  to  have  with  the  wealthy  and  powerful  of 
long  standing,  and  how  much  less  with  the  newly  fortunate,  if 
they  apx>ear  in  a  manner  no  way  assorted  to  those  with  whom 
they  must  associate,  and  over  whom  they  must  even  exercise, 
in  some  cases,  something  like  an  authority.    What  must  they 
think  of  that  body  of  teachers,  if  they  see  it  in  no  part  above 
the  establishment  of  their  domestic  servants?    If  the  poverty 
were  voluntary,  there  might  be  some  difference.    Strong  in- 
stances of  self-denial  operate  powerfully  on  our  minds ;  and  a 
man  who  has  no  wants  has  obtained  great  freedom,  and  firm- 
ness, and  even  dignity.    But  as  the  mass  of  any  description  of 
men  are  but  men,  and  their  poverty  cannot  be  voluntary,  that 
disrespect  which  attends  upon  all  lay  poverty  will  not  depart 
from  the  ecclesiastical.    Our  pro\ddent  Constitution  has  there- 
fore taken  care  that  those  who  are  ,to  instruct  presumptuous 
ignorance,  those  who  are  to  be  censors  over  insolent  vice,  should 
neither  incur  their  contempt,  nor  live  hpon  their  alms ;  nor  will 
it  tempt  the  rich  to  a  neglect  of  the  true  medicine  of  their 
minds.    For  these  reasons,  whilst  we  provide  first  for  the  poor, 
and  with  a  parental  solicitude,  we  have  not  relegated  religion 
(like  something  we  were  ashamed  to  show)  to  obscure  munici- 
palities or  rustic  villages.    No  I  we  will  have  her  to  exalt  her 
mitred  front  in  Courts  and  Parliaments.    "We  will  have  her 
mixed  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  life,  and  blended  with  all 
the  classes  of  society.    The  people  of  England  will  show,  to  the 
haughty  potentates  of  the  world,  and  to  their  talking  sophisters, 
that  a  free,  a  generous,  an  informed  nation  honours  the  high 
magistrates  of  its  Church ;  that  it  will  not  suffer  the  insolence 
of  wealth  and  titles,  or  any  other  species  of  proud  pretension, 
to  look  down  with  scorn  upon  what  they  look  up  to  with  rever- 
ence ;  nor  presume  to  trample  on  that  acquired  personal  nobil- 
ity which  they  intend  always  to  be,  and  which  often  is,  the 
fruit,  not  the  reward,  (for  what  can  be  the  reward  ?)  of  learning, 
piety,  and  virtue. 

In  England  most  of  us  conceive  that  it  is  envy  and  malignity 
towards  those  who  are  often  the  beginners  of  their  own  fortune. 
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and  not  a  love  of  the  self-denial  and  mortification  of  the  ancient: 
Church,  that  makes  some  look  askance  at  the  distinctions  and 
honours  and  revenues  which,  taken  from  no  person,  are  set 
apart  for  virtue.  The  ears  of  the  people  of  England  are  dis- 
tinguishing. They  hear  these  men  speak  broad.  Their  tongue 
betrays  them.  Their  language  is  in  the  patois  of  fraud;  in  the 
cant  and  the  gibberish  of  hjrpocrisy.  *The  people  of  England 
must  think  so,  when  these  praters  affect  to  carry  back  the 
Clergy  to  that  primitive,  evangelic  poverty  which,  in  the  spirit, 
ought  always  to  exist  in  them,  (and  in  us  too,  however  we  may 
like  it,)  but  in  the  thing  must  be  varied,  when  the  relation  of 
that  body  to  the  State  is  altered ;  when  manners,  when  modes 
of  life,  when  indeed  the  whole  order  of  human  affairs  has  un« 
dergone  a  total  revolution.  "We  shall  believe  those  reformers 
then  to  be  honest  enthusiasts,  not,  as  now  we  think  them,  cheats 
and  deceivers,  when  we  see  them  throwing  their  goods  into 
common,  and  submitting  their  own  x>erson3  to  the  austere  dis* 
cipline  of  the  early  Church.^ 
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I  FLATTER  myself  that  I  love  a  manly,  moral,  regulated  lib- 
erty as  well  as  any  gentleman  of  that  Society,  be  he  who  he 
will ;  and  perhaps  I  have  given  as  good  proofs  of  my  attachment 
to  that  cause,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  public  conduct.  I 
think  I  envy  liberty  as  little  as  they  do  to  any  other  nation* 
But  I  cannot  stand  forward,  and  give  praise  or  blame  to  any 
thing  which  relates  to  human  actions  and  human  concerns,  on  a 
simple  view  of  the  object,  as  it  stands  stripped  of  every  relation^ 
in  all  the  nakedness  and  solitude  of  metaphysical  abstraction. 
Circumstances  (which  with  some  gentlemen  pass  for  nothing) 
give  in  reality  to  every  political  principle  its  distinguishing 
colour  and  discriminating  effect.  The  circumstances  are  what 
render  every  civil  and  political  schenie  beneficial  or  noxious  to 

1  The  great  paper  firom  which  the  foregoing  piece  is  takes,  besides  not  be- 
ing, as  a  whole,  very  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  this  volume,  is  much  too 
long  for  reproduction  here.  I  have  here  given  that  portion  of  it  which  I  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  oftencst,  and  which  is  regarded  by  many 
as  the  most  eloquent  and  interesting;  though  there  ai-e  several  others  abuo. 
dantly  worthy  of  its  fellowship.  But,  if  pupils  once  get  ensouled  with  a  real 
taste  for  Burke,  they  will  naturally  bo  carried  on  to  study,  not  only  the  whole 
of  this  paper,  but  also  many  other  of  his  works  not  contained  in  this  volume. 
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mankind.     Abstractedly  speaking,  government*  as  well  as  lib- 
erty, is  good  ;  yet  could  I,  in  common  sense,  ten  years  ago,  have 
felicitated  France  on  her*  enjoyment  of  a  government,  (for  she 
then  had  a  government,)  without  inquiry  what  the  nature  of 
that  govemment  was,  or  how  it  was  administered?    Can  I  now 
congratulate  the  same  nation  upon  its  freedom  ?    Is  it  because 
liberty  in  the  abstract  mfty  be  classed  amongst  the  blessings  of 
mankind^  that  I  am  seriously  to  felicitate  a  madman  who  has 
escaped  from  the  protecting  restraint  and  wholesome  darkness 
of  his  cell,  on  his  restoration  to  the  enjoyment  of  light  and  lib- 
erty  ?    Am.  I  to  congratulate  a  highwayman  and  murderer  who 
has  broke  prison,  upon  the  recovery  of  his  natural  rights? 
This  would  be  to  act  over  again  the  scene  of  the  criminals  con- 
demned to  the  galleys^  and  their  heroic  deliverer,  the  meta- 
physic  Kjiight  of  the  Sorrowful  Coimtenance. 

When  I  see  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  action,  I  see  a  strong  prin- 
ciple at  work ;  and  this,  for  a  while,  i^  all  I  can  possibly  know 
of  it.  The  wild  gas,  the  fixed  air,  is  plainly  broke  loose:  but 
we  ought  to  suspend  our  judgment  until  the  first  effervescence 
is  a  little  subsided,  till  the  liquor  is  cleared,  and  until  we  see 
something  deeper  than  the  agitation  of  a  troubled  and  frothy 
surface.  I  must  be  tolerably  sure,  before  I  venture  publicly  to 
congratulate  men  upon  a  blessing,  that  they  have  really  re- 
ceived one.  Flattery  corrupts  both  the  receiver  and  the  giver ; 
and  adulation  is  not  of  more  service  to  the  people  than  to  kings. 
I  should  therefore  suspend  my  congratulations  on  the  new  lib- 
erty of  France,  until  I  was  informed  how  it  had  been  combined 
with'  government ;  with  public  force ;  with  the  discipline  and 
obedience  of  armies ;  with  the  collection  of  an  effective  and 
well-distributed  revenue ;  with  morality  and  religion ;  with  the 
security  of  property;  with  peace  and  order ;  with  civil  and  social 
manners.  All  these  (in  their  way)  are  good  things  too;  and, 
without  them,  liberty  is  not  a  benefit  whilst  it  lasts,  and  is  not 
likely  to  continue  long.  The  effect  of  liberty  to  individuals  is, 
that  they  may  do  what  they  please:  we  ought  to  see  what  it 
will  please  them  to  do,  before  we  risk  congratulations,  which 
may  be  soon  turned  into  complaints.  Prudence  would  dictate 
this  in  the  case  of  separate,  insulated,  private  men.  But  liberty, 
when  men  act  in  bodies,  is  xxmer.  Considerate  people,  before 
they  declare  themselves,  will  observe  the  use  which  is  made  of 
power;  and  particularly  of  so  trying  a  thing  as  new  power  in  new 
persons,  of  whose  principles,  tempers,  and  dispositions  they 
have  little  or  no  experience,  and  in  situations,  where  those  who 
appear  the  most  stirring  in  the  scene  may  possibly  not  be  the 
real  movers;— -B^ectforw,  <fcc. 
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You  will  observe  that,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  Declaration 
of  Right,  it  has  been  the  uniform  policy  of  our  Constitution  to 
claim  and  assert  our  liberties,  as  an  entailed  inheritance  derived 
to  us  from  our  forefathers,  and  to  be  transmitted  to  our  pos- 
terity ;  as  an  estate  specially  belonging  to  the  people  of  this 
kingdom,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  any  other  more 
general  or  prior  right.  By  this  means  our  Constitution  pre- 
serves a  unity  in  so  great  a  diversity  of  its  parts.  We  have  an 
inheritable  Crown ;  an  inheritable  Peerage ;  and  a  House  of 
Commons  and  a  people  inheriting  privileges,  franchises,  and 
liberties,  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 

This  policy  appears  to  me  to  be  the  result  of  profound  reflec- 
tion ;  or  rather  the  happy  effect  of  following  Nature,  which  is 
wisdom  without  reflection,  and  above  it.  A  spirit  of  innovation 
is  generally  the  result  of  a  selfish  temper,  and  confined  views. 
People  will  not  look  forward  to  posterity,  who  never  look  back- 
ward to  their  ancestors.  Besides,  the  people  of  England  well 
know  that  the  idea  of  inheritance  furnishes  a  sure  principle  of 
conservation  and  a  sure  principle  of  transmission,  without  at  all 
excluding  a  principle  of  improvement.  It  leaves  acquisition 
free;  but  it  secures  what  it  acquires.  Whatever  advantages 
are  obtained  by  a  State  proceeding  on  these  maxims,  are  locked 
fast  as  in  a  sort  of  family  settlement ;  grasped  as  in  a  kind  of 
mortmain  for  ever.  By  a  constitutional  policy,  working  aft-er 
the  pattern  of  Nature,  we  receive,  we  hold,  we  transmit  our 
government  and  oux  privileges,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
we  enjoy  and  transmit  our  pi:operty  and  our  lives.  The  institu- 
tions of  policy,  the  goods  of  fortune,  the  gifts  of  Providence,  are 
handed  down  to  us,  and  from  us,  in  the  same  course  and  order. 
Our  political  system  is  placed  in  a  just  correspondence  and 
symmetry  with  the  order  of  the  world,  and  with  the  mode  of 
existence  decreed  to  a  permanent  body  composed  of  transitory 
parts;  wherein,  by  the  disposition  of  a  stupendous  wisdom, 
moulding  together  the  great  mysterious  incorporation  of  thq 
human  race,  the  whole,  at  one  time,  is  never  old,  or  middle- 
aged,  or  young,  but,  in  a  condition  of  unchangeable  constancy, 
moves  on  through  the  varied  tenour  of  perpetual  decay,  fall, 
renovation,  and  progression.  Thus,  by  preserving  the  method 
of  Nature  in  the  conduct  of  the  State,  in  what  we  improve  we 
are  never  wholly  new  ;  in  what  we  retain  we  are  never  wholly 
obsolete.  By  adhering  in  this  manner  and  on  these  principles 
to  our  forefathers,  we  are  guided,  not  by  the  superstition  of 
antiquarians,  but  by  the  spirit  of  philosophic  analogy.    In  this 
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choice  of  inheritance  we  have  given  to  our  frame  of  polity  the 
image  of  a  relation  in  blood;  binding  up  the  Constitution  of  our 
country  with  our  dearest  domestic  ties  ;  adopting  our  funda- 
mental laws  into  the  bosom  of  our  family  affections ;  keeping 
insei)arable,  and  cherishing  with  the  warmth  of  all  their  com- 
bined and  mutually  reflected  charities,  our  State,  our  heari:hs, 
our  sepulchres,  and  our  altars. 

Through  the  same  plan  of  a  conformity  to  Nature  in  our  arti- 
ficial institutions,  and  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  her  unerring  and 
powerful  instincts  to  fortify  the  fallible  and  feeble  contrivances 
of  our  reason,  we  have  derived  several  other,  and  those  no 
small,  benefits,  from  considering  our  liberties  in  the  light  of  an 
inheritance.  Always  acting  as  if  in  the  presence  of  canonized 
forefathers,  the  spirit  of  freedom,  leading  in  itself  to  misrule 
and  excess,  is  temi)ered  with  an  awful  gravity.  This  idea  of  a 
liberal  descent  inspires  us  with  a  sense  of  habitual  native  dig- 
nity, which  prevents  that  upstart  insolence  almost  inevitably 
adhering  to  and  disgracing  those  who  are  the  first  acquirers  of 
any  disrtinction.  By  this  means  our  liberty  becomes  a  noble 
freedom.  It  carries  an  imposing  and  majestic  aspect.  It  has  a 
pedigree  and  illustrating  ancestors.  It  has  its  bearings  and  its 
ensigns  armorial.  It  has  its  gallery  of  portraits ;  its  monu- 
mental inscriptions ;  its  records,  evidences,  and  titles.  We  pro- 
cure reverence  to  our  civil  institutions  on  the  principle  upon 
which  Nature  teaches  us  to  revere  individual  men, — on  account 
of  their  age,  and  on  account  of  those  from  whom  they  are  de- 
scended. All  your  sophisters  cannot  produce  any  thing  better 
adapted  to  preserve  a  rational  and  manly  freedom  than  the 
course  that  we  have  pursued,  who  have  chosen  our  nature 
rather  than  our  speculations,  our  breasts  rather  than  our  in- 
ventions, for  the  great  conservatories  and  magazines  of  our 
rights  and  privileges. 

You  might,  if  you  pleased,  have  profited  of  our  example,  and 
have  given  to  your  recovered  freedom  a  correspondent  dignity. 
Your  privileges,  though  discontinued,  were  not  lost  to  memory. 
Your  Constitution,  it  is  true,  whilst  you  were  out  of  possession, 
suffered  waste  and  dilapidation ;  but  you  possessed  in  some 
parts  the  walls,  and,  in  all,  the  foundations,  of  a  noble  and 
venerable  castle.  You  might  have  repaired  those  walls ;  you 
might  have  built  on  those  old  foundations.  Your  Constitution 
was  suspended  before  it  was  perfected ;  but  you  had  the  ele- 
ments of  a  constitution  very  nearly  as  good  as  could  be  wished. 
In  your  old  states  ^  you  possessed  that  variety  of  parts  corre- 

2  states,  as  the  word  is  here  used,  are  orders,  or  ranks,  the  seyeral  bodies  or 
classes  of  men  sharing  in  the  powers  of  goyemment  or  of  the  State.    Thus,  in 
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sponding  with  the  various  descriptions  of  which  your  community 
was  happily  composed ;  you  had  all  that  combination  and  all 
that  opposition  of  interests,  you  had  that  action  and  counterac- 
tion, which,  in  the  natural  and  in  the  political  world,  from  the 
reciprocal  struggle  of  discordant  powers,  draws  out  the  har- 
mony of  the  universe.  These  opposed  and  conflicting  interests, 
which  you  considered  as  so  great  a  blemish  in  your  old  and  in 
our  present  Constitution,  interpose  a  salutary  check  to  all 
precipitate  resolutions.  They  render  deliberation  a  matter  not 
of  choice,  but  of  necessity ;  they  make  all  change  a  subject  of 
compromise^  which  naturally  begets  moderation ;  they  produce 
temperaments^  preventing  the  sore  evil  of  harsh,  crude,  imquali- 
fied  reformations  ;  and  rendering  all  the  headlong  exertions  of 
arbitrary  power,  in  the  few  or  in  the  many,  for  ever  impractica- 
ble. Through  that  diversity  of  members  and  interests,  general 
liberty  had  as  many  securities  as  there  were  separate  views  in 
the  several  orders ;  whilst,  by  pressing  down  the  whole  by  the 
weight  of  a  real  monarchy,  the  separate  parts  would  have 
been  prevented  from  warping,  and  starting  from  their  allotted 
places. 

You  had  all  these  advantages  in  your  ancient  states  ;  but  you 
chose  to  act  as  if  you  had  never  been  moulded  into  civil  society, 
and  had  every  thing  to  begin  anew.  You  began  ill,  because 
you  began  by  despising  every'thing  that  belonged  to  you-  You 
set  up  your  trade  without  a  capital.  If  the  last  generation^ 
of  your  country  appeared  withput  much  lustre  in  your  eyes, 
you  might  have  passed  them  by,  and  derived  your  claims  from 
a  more  early  race  of  ancestors.  Under  a  pious  predilection  for 
those  ancestors,  your  imaginations  would  have  realized  in  them 
a  standard  of  virtue  and  wisdom  beyond  the  vulgar  practice  of 
the  hour ;  and  you  would  have  risen  with  the  example  to  whose 
imitation  you  aspired.  Kespecting  your  forefathers,  you  would 
have  been  taught  to  respect  yourselves.  You  would  not  have 
chosen  to  consider  the  French  as  a  i)eople  of  yesterday,  as  a 
nation  of  low-bom,  servile  wretches  until  the  emancipating  year 
of  1789.  In  order  to  furnish,  at  the  expense  of  your  honour,  an 
excuse  to  your  apologists  here  for  several  enormities  of  yours, 
you  would  not  have  been  content  to  be  represented  as  a  ^ang 
of  Maroon  slaves,  suddenly  broke  loo^e  from  the  house  of 
bondage,  and  therefore  to  be  pardoned  for  your  abuse  of  the 
liberty  to  which  you  were  not  accustomed,  and  ill  fitted. 
Would  it  not,  my  worthy  friend,  have  been  wiser  to  have  you 

England,  King,  Lords,  Ck>nimon3»  and  Clergy  are  Btatts  or  estates  of  the  realm; 
though  the  latter,  the  Clergy,  have  no  direct  or  formal  organ,  as  such,  except 
the  Bench  of  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
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thought,  what  I,  for  one,  always  tiiought  you,  a  generous  and 
gallant  nation,  long  misled  to  your  disadvantage  by  your  high 
and  romantic  sentiments  of  fidelity,  honour,  and  loyalty ;  that 
events  had  been  unfavourable  to  you,  but  that  you  were  not 
enslaved  through  any  illiberal  or  servile  disposition ;  that  in 
your  most  devoted  submission  you  were  actuated  by  a  principle 
of  public  spirit,  and  that  it  was  your  country  you  worshipped 
in  the  person  of  your  King?  Had  you  made  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  in  the  delusion  of  this  amiable  error  you  had  gone 
further  than  your  wise  ancestors;  that  you  were  resolved  to 
resume  your  ancient  privileges,  whilst  you  preserved  the  spirit 
of  your  ancient  and  your  recent  loyalty  and  honour;  or  if, 
diflSdent  of  yourselves,  and  not  clearly  discerning  the  almost 
obliterated  Constitution  of  your  ancestors,  you  had  looked  to 
your  neighbours  in  this  land,  who  had  kept  alive  the  ancient 
principles  and  models  of  the  old  common  law  of  Europe 
meliorated  and  adapted  to  its  present  state,— by  folio  whig  wise 
examples  you  would  have  given  new  examples  of  wisdom  to  the 
world.  You  would  have  rendered  the  cause  of  liberty  venera- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  every  worthy  mind  in  every  nation.  You 
would  have  shamed  desi>otism  from  the  Earth,  by  showing 
that  freedom  was  not  only  reconcilable,  but,  as  when  well 
disciplined  it  is,  auxiliary  to  law.  You  would  have  had  an 
unoppressive  but  a  productive  revenue.  You  would  have  had 
a  flourishing  commerce  to  feed  it.  You  would  have  had  a 
free  constitution ;  a  potent  monarchy ;  a  disciplined  army ;  a 
reformed  and  venerated  clergy;  a  mitigated  but  spirited  no- 
bility, to  lead  your  virtue,  not  to  overlay  it ;  you  would  have 
had  a  liberal  order  of  commons,  to  emulate  and  to  recruit  that 
nobility ;  you  would  have  had  a  protected,  satisfied,  laborious, 
and  obedient  people,  taught  to  seek  and  to  recognize  the  hap- 
piness that  is  to  be  found  by  virtue  in  all  conditions  ;  in  which 
consists  the  true  moral  equality  of  mankind,  and  not  in  that 
monstrous  fiction  which,  by  inspiring  false  ideas  and  vain 
expectations  into  men  destined  to  travel  in  the  obscure  walk  of 
laborious  life,  serves  only  to  aggravate  and  embitter  that  real 
inequality  which  it  never  can  remove ;  and  which  the  order  of 
civil  -life  establishes  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it 
must  leave  in  an  humble  state,  as  those  whom  it  is  able  to  exalt 
to  a  condition  more  splendid,  but  not  more  happy.  You  had  a 
smooth  and  easy  career  of  felicity  and  glory  laid  open  to  you, 
beyond  any  thing  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world;  but 
you  have  shown  that  difficulty  is  good  for  man. 

Compute  your  gains:  see  what  is  got  by  those  extravagant 
and  presumptuous  speculations  which  have  taught  your  leaders 
to  despise  all  their  predecessors,  and  all  their  contemporaries. 
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and  even  to  despise  themselves,  until  the  moment  in  which 
they  became  truly  despicable.  By  following  those  false  lights, 
France  has  bought  undisguised  calamities  at  a  higher  price 
than  any  nation  has  purchased  the  most  unequivocal  blessings  I 
Prance  has  bought  poverty  by  crime  I  France  has  not  sacri- 
ficed her  virtue  to  her  interest,  but  she  has  abandoned  her 
interest,  that  she  might  prostitute  her  virtue.  All  other  na- 
tions have  begun  the  fabric  of  a  new  government,  or  the  re- 
formation of  an  old,  by  establishing  originally,  or  by  enforcing 
with  greater  exactness,  some  rites  or  other  of  religion.  All 
other  people  have  laid  the  foundations  of  civil  freedom  in  se- 
verer manners,  and  a  system  of  a  more  austere  and  masculine 
morality.  France,  when  she  let  loose  the  reins  of  regal  author- 
ity, doubled  the  license  of  a  ferocious  dissoluteness  in  manners, 
and  of  an  insolent  irreligion  in  opinions  and  practices ;  and  has 
extended  through  all  ranks  of  life,  as  if  she  were  communicat- 
ing some  privilege,  or  laying  oi)en  some  secluded  benefit,  all 
the  unhappy  corruptions  that  usually  were  the  disease  of 
wealth  and  power.  This  is  one  of  the  new  principles  of  equal- 
ity in  France. 

France,  by  the  perfidy  of  her  leaders,  has  utterly  disgraced 
the  tone  of  lenient  counsel  in  the  cabinets  of  princes,  and  dis- 
armed it  of  its  most  potent  topics.  She  has  sanctified  the  dark, 
suspicious  maxims  of  tyrannous  distrust ;  and  taught  kings  to 
tremble  at  (what  will  hereafter  be  called)  the  delusive  plausi- 
bilities of  moral  politicians.  Sovereigns  will  consider  those 
who  advise  them  to  place  an  unlimited  confidence  in  their  peo- 
ple, as  subverters  of  their  thrones ;  as  traitors  who  aim  at  their 
destruction,  by  leading  their  easy  good-nature,  under  specious 
pretences,  to  admit  combinations  of  bold  and  faithless  men  into 
a  participation  of  their  power.  This  alone  (if  there  were  noth- 
ing else)  is  an  irreparable  calamity  to  you  and  mankind.  Ke- 
member  that  your  Parliament  of  Paris  told  your  King  that,  in 
calling  the  states  together,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  but  the  prod- 
igal excess  of  their  zeal  in  providing  for  the  support  of  the 
throne.  It  is  right  that  these  men  should  hide  their  heads.  It 
is  right  that  they  should  bear  their  part  in  the  ruin  which  their 
counsel  has  brought  on  their  sovereign  and  their  country. 
Such  sanguine  declarations  tend  to  lull  authority  asleep ;  to 
encourage  it  rashly  to  engage  in  perilous  adventures  of  untried 
policy ;  to  neglect  those  provisions,  preparations,  and  precau- 
tions, which  distinguish  benevolence  from  imbecility;  and 
without  which  no  man  can  answer  for  the  salutary  effect  of  any 
abstract  plan  of  government  or  of  freedom.  For  want  of  these, 
they  have  seen  the  medicine  of  the  State  corrupted  into  its  poi- 
eon.    They  have  seen  the  French  rebel  against  a  mild  and  law^ 
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ful  monarch,  with  more  fury,  outrage^  and  insult,  than  ever 
any  people  has  been  known  to  rise  against  the  most  illegal 
usurper,  or  the  most  sanguinary  tyrant.  Their  resistance  was 
made  to  concession ;  their  revolt  was  from  protection ;  their 
blow  was  aimed  at  a  hand  holding  out  graces,  favours,  and 
immunities. 

This  was  unnatural.  The  rest  is  in  order.  They  have  found 
their  punishment  in  their  success.  Laws  overturned ;  tribu- 
nals subverted ;  industry  without  vigcwir ;  commerce  expiring ; 
the  revenue  unpaid,  yet  the  people  impoverished ;  a  Church 
pillaged,  and  a  State  not  relieved ;  civil  and  military  anarchy 
made  the  constitution'  of  the  kingdom ;  every  thing  human  and 
divine  sacrificed  to  the  idol  of  public  credit,  and  national  bank- 
ruptcy the  consequence  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  paper  securities 
of  new,  precarious,  tottering  power,  the  discredited  paper  secu- 
rities of  impoverished  fraud  and  beggared  rapine,  held  out  as  a 
currency  for  the  support  of  an  empire,  in  lieu  of  the  two  great 
recognized  species  that  represent  the  lasting,  conventional 
credit  of  mankind,  which  disappeared  and  hid  themselves  in 
the  earth  from  whence  they  came,  when  the  principle  of  prop- 
erty, whose  creatures  and  representatives  they  are,  was  sys- 
tematically subverted. 

Were  all  these  dreadful  things  necessary?  Were  they  the 
inevitable  results  of  the  desperate  struggle  of  determined  patri- 
ots, compelled  to  wade  through  blood  and  tumult,  to  the  quiet 
shore  of  a  tranquil  and  prosperous  liberty?  No  I  nothing  like 
it  The  fresh  ruins  of  France,  which  shock  our  feelings  wher- 
ever we  can  turn  onr  eyes,  are  not  the  devastation  of  civil  war ; 
they  are  the  sad  but  instructive  monuments  of  rash  and  igno- 
rant counsel  in  time  of  i>rofound  peace.  They  are  the  display 
of  inconsiderate  and  presumptuous,  because  unresisted  and 
irresistible,  authority.  The  persons  who  have  thus  squandered 
away  the  precious  treasure  of  their  crimes,  the  persons  who 
have  made  this  prodigal  and  wild  waste  of  public  evils,  (the 
last  stake  reserved  for  the  ultimate  ransom  of  the  State,)  have 
met  in  their  progress  with  little,  or  rather  with  no  opposition  at 
alL  Their  whole  march  was  more  like  a  triumphal  procession 
than  the  progress  of  a  war.  Their  pioneers  have  gone  before 
them,  and  demolished  and  laid  every  thing  level  at  their  feet. 
Kot  one  drop  of  their  blood  have  they  shed  in  the  cause  of  the 
country  they  have  ruined.  They  have  made  no  sacrifices  to 
their  projects  of  greater  consequence  than  their  shoe-buckles, 
whilst  they  were  imprisoning  their  King,  murdering  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  bathing  in  tears,  and  plimging  in  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, thousands  of  worthy  men  and  worthy  families.    Their 
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cruelty  has  not  even  been  the  base  result  ol  fear.  It  has  been 
the  e^ect  of  theur  sense  of  perfect  safety,  m  authorizing  trea* 
sons,  robberies,  rapes,  assassinations,  slaughters,  and  burnings, 
throughout  their  harassed  la.nd.-^  B^eetiona,  &c 
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In  the  calling  of  the  States-General  of  France,  the  first  thing 
that  struck  me  was  a  great  departure  from  the  ancient  course* 
I  found  the  representation  for  the  Third  Estate  composed  of 
six  hundred  persons.  They  were  equal  in  number  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  both  the  other  orders.  If  the  c^ers  were  to 
act  separately,  the  number  would  not,  beyond  the  consideration 
of  the  expense,  be  of  much  moment.  But  when  it  bec^-me 
apparent  that  the  three  orders  were  to  be  melted  down  into 
one,  the  policy  and  necessary  effect  of  this  numerous  represen- 
tation became  obvious,  A  very  small  desertion  from  either  of 
the  other  two  orders  must  throw  the  power  of  both  into  the 
hands  of  the  third.  In  fact,  the  whole  power  of  the  State  was 
soon  resolved  into  that  body.  Its  due  composition  became 
therefore  of  infinitely  the  greater  unportance. 

Judge,  Sir,  of  my  surprise,  when  I  found  that  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  Assembly  (a  majority,  I  believe,  of  the  mem- 
bers who  attended)  was  composed  of  practitioners  in  the  law* 
It  was  composed,  not  of  distinguished  magistrates,  who  had 
given  pledges  to  their  country  of  their  science,  prudence,  and 
integrity;  not  of  leading  advocates,  the  glory  of  the  bar;  not 
of  renowned  professors  in  universities ;  but,  for  the  far  greater 
part,  as  it  must  in  such  a  number,  of  the  inferior,  unlearned, 
mechanical,  merely  instrumental  members  of  the  profession* 
There  were  distinguished  exceptions ;  but  the  general  compo* 
sition  was  of  obscure  provincial  advocates,  of  stewards  of  petty 
local  jurisdictions,  country  attorneys,  notaries,  and  the  whole 
train  of  the  ministers  of  municipal  litigation,  the  fomenters  and 
conductors  of  the  petty  war  of  village  vexation.  From  the 
moment  I  read  the  list^  I  saw  distinctly,  and  very  nearly  as  it 
has  happened,  all  that  was  to  follow. 

The  degree  of  estimation  in  which  any  profession  is  held 
becomes  the  standard  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  professors 
hold  themselves.  "Whatever  the  personal  merits  of  many 
individual  lawyers  might  have  been,  (and  in  many  it  was 
undoubtedly  very  considerable,)  in  that  military  kingdom  no 
part  of  the  profession  had  been  much  regarded,  except  the 
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highest  of  all,  who  often  united  to  iheir  professional  offices 
great  family  splendour,  and  were  invested  with  great  power 
and  authority.  These  certainly  were  highly  respected,  and 
even  with  no  small  degree  of  awe.  The  next  rank  was  not 
much  esteemed ;  the  mechanical  part  was  in  a  very  low  degree 
of  repute. 

Whenever  the  supreme  authority  is  vested  in  a  body  so 
composed,  it  must  evidently  produce  the  consequences  of 
supreme  authority  placed  in  the"  hands  of  men  not  taught 
habitually  to  respect  themselves ;  who  had  no  previous  fortune 
in  character  at  stake ;  who  could  not  be  expected  to  bear  with 
moderation,  or  to  conduct  with  discretion,  a  jwwer  which  they 
themselves,  more  than  any  others,  must  be  surprised  to  find  in 
their  hands.  Who  could  flatter  himself  that  these  men,  sud- 
denly, and,  as  it  were,  by  enchantment,  snatched  from  the 
humblest  rank  of  subordination,  would  not  be  intoxicated 
with  their  unprepared  greatness?  Who  could  conceive  that 
men,  who  are  habitually  meddling,  daring,  subtle,  active,  of 
litigious  dispositions  and  unquiet  minds,  would  easily  fall  back 
into  their  old  condition  of  obscure  contention,  and  laborious, 
low,  and  unprofitable  chicane?  Who  could  doubt  but  that,  at 
any  expense  to  the  State,  of  which  they  understood  nothing, 
they  must  pursue  their  private  interests,  which  they  under- 
stood but  too  well  ?  It  was  not  an  event  depending  on  chance 
or  contingency.  It  was  inevitable ;  it  was  necessary ;  it  was 
planted  in  the  nature  of  tMngs^  They  must  join  (if  their 
capacity  did  not  permit  them  to  lectd)  in  any  project  which 
could  procure  to  them  a  UUgiaus  eonstit^Uion;  which  could  lay 
open  to  them  those  innumerable  lucrative  jobs  which  follow  in 
the  train  of  all  great  convulsions  and  revolutions  in  the  State, 
and  particularly  in  all  great  and  violent  permutations  of  prop- 
erty. Was  it  to  be  exi)ected  that  they  would  attend  to  the 
staWity  of  property,  whose  existence  had  always  depended 
upon  whatever  rendered  property  questionable,  ambiguous,  and 
iBdeeuref  "Hieir  objects  would  be  enlarged  with  their  eleva- 
tion, but  their  di8i>osition,  and  habits,  and  mode  of  accinnplish. 
ing  their  designs,  must  remain  the  same. 

We  know  that  the  British  House  of  Commons,  without  shut- 
ting its  doors  to  any  merit  in  any  class,  is,  by  the  sure  opera- 
tion of  adequate  causes,  filled  with*  every  thing  illustrious  in 
rank^  in  descent,  in  hereditary  and  in  acquired  opulence,  in  cul- 
tivated talents,  in  military,  civil,  naval,  and  politic  distinction, 
that  the  country  can  afford.  But  supposing,  what  hardly  can 
be  supposed  as  a  case,  that -the  House  of  Commons  should  be 
composed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  JHers  Etat  in  France, 
would  this  dominion  of  chicane  be  borne  with  patience,  or  even 
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conceived  without  horror?  God  forbid  I  should  insinuate  any 
thing  derogatory  to  that  profession  which  is  another  priesthood, 
administrating  the  rights  of  sacred  justice.  But  whilst  I  revere 
men  in  the  functions  which  belong  to  them,  and  would  do  as 
much  as  one  man  can  do  to  prevent  their  exclusion  from  any,  I 
cannot,  to  flatter  them,  give  the  lie  to  Nature.  They  are  good 
and  useful  in  the  composition ;  they  must  be  mischievous  if 
they  preponderate  so  as  virtually  to  become  the  whole.  Their 
very  excellence  in  their  peculiar  functions  may  be  far  from  a 
qualification  for  others.  It  cannot  escaxie  observation  that, 
when  men  are  too  much  confined  to  professional  and  faculty 
habits,  and  as  it  were  inveterate  in  t^e  recurrent  employment 
of  that  narrow  circle,  they  are  rather  disabled  than  qualified  for 
whatever  depends  on  tiie  knowledge  of  mankind,  on  experience 
in  mixed  affairs,  on  a  comprehensive,  connected  view  of  the  va- 
rious,  complicated,  external  and  internal  interests  which  go  to 
the  formation  of  that  multifarious  thing  called  a  State. 

After  all,  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  to  have  a  wholly 
professional  and  faculty  composition,  what  is  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  circumscribed  and  shut  in  by  the  inmiove- 
able  barriers  of  laws,  usages,  positive  rules  of  doctrine  and  prae- 
tice,  counterpoised  by  the  House  of  Lcn^ds,  and  every  moment 
of  its  existence  at  the  discretion  of  the  Crown  to  continue,  ihto- 
rogue,  or  dissolve  us?  The  power  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
direct  or  indirect,  is  indeed  great ;  and  long  may  it  be  able  to 
preserve  its  greatness,  and  the  %vint  belonging  to  true  g^at- 
ness,  at  the  full ! — and  it  will  do  so,  as  long  as  it  can  keep  the 
breakers  of  law  in  India  from  becoming  the  makers  of  law  for 
England.  The,  power,  however,  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  least  diminished,  is  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean,  com* 
pared  to  that  residing  in  a  settled  majority  of  your  National 
Assembly.  That  Assembly,  since  the  destruction  of  the  orders, 
has  no  fundamental  law,  no  strict  convention,  no  respected 
usage,  to  restrain  it.  Instead  of  finding  themselves  obliged  to 
conform  to  a  fixed  constitution,  they  have  a  power  to  make  a 
constitution  which  shall  conform  to  their  designs.  Nothing  in 
Heaven  or  upon  Earth  can  serve  as  a  control  on  them.  What 
ought  to  be  the  heads,  the  hearts,  the  dispositions,  that  are 
qualified,  or  that  dare,  not  only  to  make  laws  under  a  fixed  con- 
stitution, but  at  one  heat  to  strike  out  a  totally  new  constitution 
for  a  great  kingdom,  and  in  every  part  of  it,  from  the  monarch 
on  the  throne  to  the  vestry  of  a  parish?  But—  ** fools  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread."  In  such  a  state  of  unbounded 
power  for  undefined  and  undefinable  purposes,  the  evil  of  a 
moral  and  almost  physical  inaptitude  of  the  man  to  the  f  unc- 
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tiou  must  be  Ibe  greatest  we  can  conceive  to  happen  in  the 
management  of  human  affairs. 

Having  considered  the  composition  of  the  Third  Estate  as  it 
stood  in  its  original  frame,  I  took  a  view  of  the  representatives 
of  the  clergy.  There  too  it  appeared  that  full  as  little  regard 
was  had  to  the  general  security  of  property,  or  to  the  aptitude 
Of  the  deputies  for  their  public  purposes,  in  the  principles  of 
their  election.  That  election  was  so  contrived,  as  to  send  a 
very  large  proporticm  of  mere  country  curates  to  the  great  and 
arduous  work  of  new-modelling  a  State ;  men  who  never  had 
seen  the  State  so  much  as  in  a  picture  ;  men  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  world  beyond  the  bounds  of  an  obscure  village ;  who, 
immersed  in  hopeless  poverty,  could  regard  all  property, 
whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  with  no  other  eye  than  that  of 
envy ;  among  whom  must  be  many  who,  for  the  smallest  hope 
of  the  meanest  dividend  in  plunder,  would  readily  join  in  any 
attempts  upon  a  body  of  wealth,  in  which  they  could  hardly 
look  to  have  any  share,  except  in  a  general  scramble.  Instead 
of  balancing  the  power  of  the  active  chicaners  in  the  other  As- 
sembly, these  curates  must  necessarily  become  the  active  coad- 
jutors, or  at  best  the  passive  instruments,  of  those  by  whom 
they  had  been  haMtually  guided  in  their  petty  village  concerns. 
They  too -could  hardly  be  the  most  conscientious  of  their  kind, 
who,  presuming  upon  their  incompetent  understanding,  could 
intrigue  for  a  trust  which  led  them  from  their  natural  relation 
to  their  flocks,  and  their  natural  spheres  of  action,  to  undertake 
the  regeneration  of  kingdoms.  This  preponderating  weight, 
being  added  to  the  force  of  the  body  of  chicane  in  the  Tiers  EtaU 
completed  that  momentum  of  ignorance,  rashness,  presumption, 
and  lust  of  x^under,  which  nothing  has  been  able  to  resist 

To  observing  men  it  must  have  appeared  from  the  beginning, 
that  the  majority  of  the  Third  Estate,  in  conjunction  with  such 
a  deputation  from  the  clergy  as  I  have  described,  whilst  it  pur- 
sued the  destruction  of  the  nobility,  would  inevitably  beccnne 
subservient  to  the  worst  designs  of  individuals  in  that  class. 
In  the  spoil  and  humiliaticm  of  their  own  wder  these  individu- 
als would  possess  a  sure  fund  for  the  pay  of  their  new  follow- 
ers. To  squander  away  the  objects  which  made  the  happiness 
of  their  fellows  would  be  to  them  no  sacrifice  at  all.  Turbulent, 
discontented  men  of  quality,  in  proportion  as  they  are  puffed 
up  with  perscmal  pride  and  arrogance,  generally  despise  tiieir 
own  order.  One  of  the  first  symptoms  they  discover  of  a  selfish 
and  mischievous  ambition  is  a  profligate  disregard  of  a  dignity 
which  they  partake  with  others.  To  be  attached  to  the  subdi- 
vision, to  love  the  little  platoon  we  belong  to  in  society,  is  the 
first  principle  (the  germ,  as  it  were)  of  public  affections.    It  is 
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Uie  first  link  in  the  series  by  which  we  proceed  towards  a  love 
to  our  country,  and  to  mankind.  The  interest  of  that  portion 
of  social  arrangement  is  a  trust  in  the  hands  of  all  those  who 
compose  it ;  and,  as  none  but  bad  men  would  justify  it  in  abuse» 
none  but  traitors  would  barter  it  away  for  their  own  personal 
advantage. 

When  men  of  rank  sacrifice  all  ideas  of  dignity  to  an  aml»tion 
without  a  distinct  object,  and  work  with  low  instruments  and 
for  low  ends^  the  wh<^  composition  becomes  low  and  base. 
Does  not  scnnething  like  this  now  appear  in  France?  Does  it 
not  produce  something  ignoble  and  inglorious  ?  a  kind  of  mean* 
ness  in  all  the  prevalent  policy  ?  a  tendency  in  all  that  is  done  to 
lower,  along  witii  individuals,  all  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  State  ?  Other  revolutions  have  been  conducted  by  persons 
who,  whilst  they  attempted  or  afEected  changes  in  the  common* 
wealth,  sanctified  their  ambition  by  advancing  the  dignity  of 
the  people  whose  i>eace  they  troubled.  They  had  long  views. 
They  aimed  at  the  rule,  not  at  the  destruction,  of  their  country. 
They  were  men  of  great  civil  and  great  military  talents,  and,  if 
the  terror,  the  ornament  of  t^eir  age.  The  compliment  made 
to  one  of  the  great  bad  men  of  the  old  stamp  (Cromwell)  by  liis 
kinsman,  a  favourite  poet  of  that  time,  shows  what  it  was  he 
proposed,  and  what  indeed  to  a  great  deg^ree  he  accomi^hed, 
in  the  success  of  his  ambition : 

• 

**  still  as  you  rise,  the  State,  exalted  too, 
Finds  no  distemper  whilst  *tis  changed  by  70a; 
Changed  like  the  world's  great  scene,  when  without  noise 
The  rising  Son  night's  y alg»r  llgfats  destroys."  * 

These  disturbers  were  not  so  much  like  men  usurping  power 
as  asserting  their  natural  place  in  society.  Their  rising  was  to 
illuminate  and  beautify  the  world.  Their  conquest  over  their 
competitors  was  by  outshining  them.  The  hand  that,  like  a 
destroying  angel,  smote  the  country  communicated  to  it  the 
force  and  energy  under  which  it  suffered.  I  do  not  say,  (Grod 
forbid  I )  I  do  not  say  that  the  virtues  of  such  men  were  to  be 
taken  as  a  balance  to  their  crimes ;  but  they  were  some  correct^ 
ive  to  their  effects.    Such  was,  as  I  said,  our  CromwelL    Such 

3  Ttiis  quotation  is  from  a  poem  by  Edmund  Waller,  entitled  "  A  Panegyric 
on  my  Lord  Protector,  of  the  Present  Greatness  and  Joint  Interest  of  his  High, 
ness  and  this  Nation."  It  is  the  best  of  WaUer's  poems,  and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal  for  it.  Waller's  motheir  was  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  John  Hamp. 
den,  and  through  her  he  was  related  to  Cromwell ;  I  do  not  know  in  what  do. 
gree.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  twice  l^efore  reaching  the  age  of  twenty, 
one,  and  was  also  in  all  the  parliaments  held  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second.  I  must  add  that  Waller  owned  and  occupied  the  same  estate  at  Bea- 
oonsHeld  where  Burice  lired  flrom  1768  tiU  his  death. 
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irete  joor  whole  race  of  Gtiises,  (Dond^s,  and  Colignis.  Such  the 
BidKlieus,  who  in  more  quiet  times  acted  in  the  spirit  of  a  civil 
war*  Such,  as  better  men,  and  in  a  less  dubious  cause,  were 
your  Henry  the  Fourth  and  your  Sully,  though  nursed  in  civil 
confusions,  and  not  wholly  without  some  of  their  taint  It  is  a 
thing  to  be  wondered  at,  to  see  how  very  soon  France,  when 
^e  had  a  moment  to  rei^pire,  recovered  and  emerged  from  the 
lo&gei^  and  most  dreadful  civil  war  that  ever  was  known  in  any 
nattmu  Why?  Because,  among  all  their  massacres,  they  had 
not  slain  the  mind  in  their  country.  A  conscious  dignity,  a  no- 
ble pride,  a  generous  sense  of  glory  and  emulation  was  not 
extingui^ed.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  kindled  and  inflamed. 
The  orgaens  also  of  the  State,  however  shattered,  existed.  All 
the  prizes  of  honour  and  virtue,  all  the  rewards,  all  the  distinc- 
tions remained.  But  your  present  confusion,  like  a  palsy,  has 
attacked  the  fountain  of  life  itself.  Every  person  in  your  coun- 
try, in  a  situation  to  be  actuated  by  a  principle  of  honour,  is 
disgraced  and  degraded,  and  can  entertain  no  sensation  of  life, 
except  in  a  mortified  and  hunuliated  indignation.  But  this 
generation  will  quickly  pass  away.  The  next  generation  of  the 
nobility  will  resemble  the  artificers  and  clowns,  and  money- 
jobbers,  usurers,  and  Jews,  who  will  be  always  their  fellows, 
sometimes  their  masters.  Believe  me,  Sir,  those  who  attempt 
to  level,  never  equalize.  In  all  societies,  consisting  of  various 
descriptions  of  citizens,  some  description  must  be  uppermost 
The  levellers  therefore  only  change  and  pervert  the  natural 
order  of  things ;  they  load  the  edifice  of  society,  by  setting  up 
in  the  air  what  the  solidity  of  the  structiure  requires  to  be  on 
the  ground. 

I  do  not^  my  dear  Sir,  conceive  you  to  be  of  that  sophistical, 
captious  spirit^  or  of  that  uncandid  dulness,  as  to  require,  for 
every  general  observation  or  sentiment,  an  explicit  detail  of  the 
wrrectives  and  exceptions  which  reason  will  presume  to  be 
included  in  all  the  general  propositions  which  come  from  rea- 
sonable men.  Tou  do  not  imagine  that  I  wish  to  confine  power, 
authority,  and  distinction  to  blood  and  names  and  titles.  No, 
Sir!  There  is  no  qualification  for  government  but  virtue  and 
wisdom,  actual  or  presumptive.  Wherever  they  are  actually 
found,  they  have,  in  whatever  state,  condition,  profession,  or 
trade,  the  passport  of  Heaven  to  human  place  and  honour. 
"Woe  to  the  country  which  would  madly  and  impiously  reject 
the  service  of  the  talents  and  virtues,  civil,  military,  or  religious, 
that  are  given  to  grace  and  to  serve  it ;  and  would  condemn  to 
obscurity  every  thing  formed  to  diffuse  lustre  and  glory  around 
a  State  I  Woe  to  that  country,  too,  that,  passing  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  considers  a  low  education,  a  mean,  contracted  view 
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of  things,  a  sordid,  mercenary  occuiKition,  as  a  preferable  title 
to  command  1  Every  thing  ought  to  be  open ;  but  not  indiffer- 
ently to  every  man.  No  rotation,  no  apx>ointment  by  lot,  no 
mode  of  election  operating  in  the  spirit  of  sortition  or  rotation 
can  be  generally  good  in  a  government  conversant  in  extensive 
objects ;  because  they  have  no  tendency,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
select  the  man  with  a  view  to  the  duty,  or  to  accommodate  the 
one  to  the  other.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  road  to  emi- 
nence and  power,  from  obscure  condition,  ought  not  to  be  made 
too  easy,  nor  a  thing  too  much  of  course.  K  rare  merit  be  the 
rarest  of  all  rare  things,  it  ought  to  pass  through  some  sort  of 
probation.  The  temple  of  honour  ought  to  be  seated  on  an  em- 
inence. If  it  be  opened  through  virtue,  let  it  be  remembered 
too,  that  virtue  is  never  tried  but  by  some  difficulty  and  some 
struggle. — B^ecUona,  dbc 
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It  is  no  wonder  that,  with  these  ideas  of  every  thing  in  their 
Constitution  and  government  at  home  as  illegitimate  and 
usurped,  or  at  best  as  a  vain  mockery,  men  look  abroad  with 
an  eager  and  passionate  enthusiasm.  Whilst  they  are  pos- 
sessed by  these  notions,  it  is  vain  to  talk  to  them  of  the  practice 
of  their  ancestors,  the  fundamental  laws  of  their  country,  the 
fixed  form  of  a  Constitution,  whose  merits  are  confirmed  by 
the  sdlid  test  of  long  experience^  and  an  increasing  public 
strength  and  national  prosperity.  They  despise  exi)erience  as 
the  wisdom  of  unlettered  men ;  and,  as  for  the  rest,  they 
have  wrought  under-ground  a  mine  that  will  blow  up,  at  one 
grand  explosion,  all  examples  of  antiquity,  all  precedents, 
charters, 4 and  Acts  of  Parliament.  They  have  "the  rights  of 
men,**  Against  these  there  can  be  no  prescription ;  against 
these  no  agreement  is  binding  :  these  admit  no  temperament 
and  no  compromise :  any  thing  withheld  from  their  full  de- 
mand is  so  much  of  fraud  and  injustice.  Against  these  their 
rights  of  men  let  no  government  look  for  security  in  the  length 
of  its  continuance,  or  in  the  justice  and  lenity  of  its  administra- 
tion. The  objections  of  these  speculatists,  if  its  forms  do  not 
quadrate  with  their  theories,  are  as  valid  against  such  an  old 
and  beneficent  government,  as  against  the  most  violent  tyr- 
anny, or  the  greenest  usurpation.  They  are  always  at  issue 
with  governments,  not  on  a  question  of  abuse,  but  a  question 
of  competency,  and  a  question  of  title.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
to  the  clumsy  subtilty  of  their  political  metaphysics.     Let 
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ftiKm\>e  their  amusement  in  the  schools.— "Ilia  aejodal  in  aula 

—  ^olua,  et  clauao  centorum  ocereertregnat." — But  let  them  not 

\iieak  piison  to  burst  like  a  Leeanter,  to  sweep  the  Earth  with 

ttieu  'huTTicane,  and  to  break  up  the  fountains  of  the  great 

deep  to  overwhelm  us, 

?ac  am  I  from  denying  in  theory,  full  as  far  is  my  heart  from 
withholding  in  practice,  (if  I  were  of  power  to  give  or  to  with- 
hold,) the  real  rights  of  men.    In  denying  their  false  claims  of 
light,  I  do  not  mean  to  injure  those  which  are  real,  and  are 
such  as  their  pretended  rights  would  totally  destroy.    If  civil 
society  be  made  for  the  advantage  of  man,  all  the  advantages 
for  which  it  is  made  become  his  right.    It  is  an  institution  of 
beneficence  ;  and  law  itself  is  only  beneficence  acting  by  a  rule. 
Men  have  a  right  to  live  by  that  rule ;  they  have  a  right  to  do 
justice,  as  between  their  fellows,  whether  their  fellows  are 
in  public  function  or  in  ordinary  occupation.     They  liave  a 
right  to  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  to  the  means  of  mak- 
ing their  industry  fruitfu).    They  have  a  right  to  tlte  acquisi- 
lions  of  their  parents ;  to  the  nourishment  and  improvement  of 
their  offspring ;  to  instruction  in  life,  and  to  consolation    in 
death.    Whatever  each  man  can  separately  do,  witliout  trespass- 
1  a  riglit  to  do  for  himself ;  and  he  lias  a 
if  all  which  society,  witli  all  its  combina- 
cau  do  in  his  favour.   Li  titis  partnersliip 
,  but  not  to  equal  things.    He  that  has 
i  partnership,  lias  as  good  a  right  to  it, 
indred  jiounds  has  to  his  larger  propor- 
i  right  to  an  equal  dividend  in  thg  prod- 
and  as  to  the  siiare  of  power,  authority, 
ch  individual  ought  to  have  in  the  man- 
tliat  I  must  deny  to  be  amongst  tlie 
:  man  in  civil  society ;  for  I  have  in  my 
social  man,  and  no  otiier.    It  is  a  thing 

le  offspring  of  convention,  that  conven- 

That  convention  must  limit  and  modify 

constitution  which  arc  formed  under  it. 

■e,  judicial,  and  executory  powers  are  its 

have  no  being  in  any  other  sUite  of 

,ny  man  claim,  under  the  conventions  of 

ich  do  not  so  much  as  suppose  its  exist- 

absolutely  repugnant  to  it  V    One  of  the 

first  motives  to  civil  society,  and  which  becomes  one  of  its 

fundamental  rules,  is,  Uiat  no  tnan  eliotdd  be  jadye  in  kis  own 

cause.    By  this  each  person  has  at  once  divested  himself  of  tlie 

first  fundamental  right  of  uucovenantcd  man,  that  is,  to  judge 
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for  himself,  and  to  assert  his  own  cause.  He  abdicates  all  right 
to  be  his  own  governor.  He  inclusively,  in  a  great  measure, 
abandons  the  right  of  self-defence,  the  first  law  of  Kature. 
Men  cannot  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  uncivil  and  of  a  civil  state 
together.  That  he  may  obtain  justice,  he  gives  up  his  right  of 
determining  what  it  is  in  points:  the  most  essential  to  him. 
That  he  may  secure  some  liberty,  he  makes  a  surrender  in 
trust  of  the  whole  of  it. 

Government  is  not  made  in  virtue  of  natural  rights,  which 
may  and  do  exist  in  total  independence  of  it;  and  exist  ia 
much  greater  clearness,  and  in  a  much  greater  de^refe  of  abi 
stract  perfection  :  but  their  abstract  perfecdoti  is  their  praoti* 
cal  defect.  By  having  a  right  to  every  thing  they*  want  every 
thing.  Government  is  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom  t^ 
provide  for  human  vxmts.  Men  have  a  right  that  these  wants 
should  be  provided  for  by  this  wisdo^a.  Ambng  these  wants  !« 
to  be  reckoned  the  want,  out  of  civil  society,  of  a  sufficient  re- 
straint upon  their  passions.  Society  requires  not  only  that  the 
passions  of  individuals  should  be  subjected,  but  that  even  in 
the  mass  and  body,  as  well  as  in  the  individuals,  the  inclina^ 
tions  of  men  should  frequently  be  thwarted,  their  will  con- 
trolled, and  their  passions  brought  into  subjection.  This  can 
Only  be  done  by  a  power  out  qf  themselves;  and  not*  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  function,  subject  to  that  will  and  to  those  passions 
which  it  is  its  office  to  bridle  and  subdue*  In  this  sense  ^e 
restraints  on  men,  as  well  as  their  liberties,  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  their  rights.  But  as  the  liberties  and  the  restrictions 
vary  with  times  and  circumstances,  and  admit  of  infinite  modi-^ 
fications,  they  cannot  be  settled  upon  any  abstract  rule  ^  and 
nothing  is  so  foolish  as  to  discuss  them  upon  that  principle. 

The  moment  you  abate  any  thing  from  the  full  rights  of  men,, 
each  to  govern  himself,  and  sufter  any  artificial,  positive  limita.> 
tion  upon,  those  rights,  from  that  moment  the  whole  oi^ani- 
zation  of  government  becomes  a  consideration  of  convenience.- 
This  it  is  which  makes  the  constitution  of  a  State,  and  the  due 
distribution  of  its  powers,  a  matter  of  tlie  most  delicate  and 
complicated  skill.  It  requires  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture and  iiuman  necessities,  and  of  the  things  which  facilitate 
or  obstruct  the  various  ends  which  are  to  be  pursued  by  the 
mechanism  of  civil  institutions.  The  State  is  to  have  reoruits- 
to  its  strength,  and  remedies  to  its  distempers.  What  is  the  us^ 
of  discussing  a  man's  abstract  right  to  food  or  medicine  ?  The 
question  is  upon  the  method  of  procuring  and  administering 
them.  In  that  deliberation  I  shall  always  advise  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  farmer  and  the  physician,  rather  than  the  professor 
of  metax>hysics. — Ejections,  i&c. 
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Wb  do  not  draw  the  morar  lessons  we  might  from  history. 
On  the  contrary,  without  care  it  may  be  used  to  vitiate  our 
mincb  and  to  destroy  our  happiness.  In  history  a  great  volume 
is  ^unrc^ledfcMT  our  instruction,  drawing  the  materials  of  future 
wisdom  from  the  past  errors  and  infirmities  of  mankind.  It 
may,  in  the  perversion,  serve  for  a  magazine,  furnishing  offen- 
sive and  defensive  Weapons  for  parties  in  Church  and  State,  and 
sttpplsring-  the  means  of  keeping  alive,  or  reviving,  dissensions 
and  animosities,  and  adding  fuel  to  civil  fury.  History  consists, 
for  the  gteater  pi»iy  of  the  miseries  brought  upon  the  world  by 
pride,  ambition,  avarice,  revenge,  lust,  sedition,  hypocrisy,  un-> 
governed  zeal,  and  all  the  trean  of  disorderly  appetites,  which 
shake  tlw  public  with  the  same 

• 

« troubloas  Btorms  that  toss 
The  private  state,  and  make  the  life  unsweet.** 

These  vices  are  the  causes  of  those  storms.  Beligion,  morals, 
laws,  prerogatives,  privileges,  liberties,  rights  of  men,  are  the 
pretexts.  The  pretexts  are  always  found  in  some  specious  ap- 
pearance of  a  real  good.  You  would  not  secure  men  from 
tyranny  and  Sedition,  by  rooting  but  of  the  mind  the  principles 
to  Which  these  fraudulent  pretexts  apply?  If  y6u  did,  you 
would  root  out  everything  that  is  valuable  in  the  human  breast. 
As  these  are  the  pretexts,  so  the  ordinary  actors  and  instru- 
ments in  great  public  evils  are  kings,  priests,  magistrates,  sen- 
ates, parliaments,  national  assemblies,  judges,  and  captains. 
You  would  not  cure  the  evil  by  resolving  that  there  should  be 
no  more  monatchs,  nor  ministers  of  State,  nor  of  the  Grosi)el ; 
no  interpreters  of  law ;  no  general  officers  ;  no  public  councils. 
You  might  change  the  names.  The  things  in  some  shape  must 
remain.  A  certain  quantwn  of  power  must  always  exist  in  the 
community,  in  some>  hands,  and  under  some  appellation.  "Wise 
men  will  apply  their  remedies  to  vices,  not  to  names ;  to  the 
causes  of  evil  which  are  permanent,  not  to  the  occasional  organs 
by  which  they  act,  and  the  transitory  modes  in  which  they  ap- 
pear.  Otherwise  you  will  be  wise  historically,  a  fool  in  practice. 
Seldom  have  two  ages  the  same  fashion  in  their  pretexts,  and 
the  same  modes  of  mischief.  Wickedness  is  a  little  more  invent- 
ive. Whilst  you  are  discussing  fashion,  the  fashion  is  gone  by. 
The  very  same  vice  assumes  a  new  body.  The  spirit  transmi- 
grates ;  and,  far  from  losing  its  principle  of  life  by  the  change 
of  its  appearance,  it  is  renovated  in  its  new  organs  with  the 
fresh  vigour  of  a  juvenile  activity.   It  walks  abroad,  it  continues 
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its  ravages,  whilst  you  are  gibbeting  the  carcass,  or  demolishing 
the  tomb.  You  are  terrifying  yourselves  with  ghosts  and  ai>- 
paritions,  whilst  your  house  is  the  haunt  of  robbers.  It  is  thus 
with  all  those  who,  attending  only  to  the  shell  and  husk  of  his- 
tory, think  they  are  waging  war  with  intolerance,  pride,  an4 
cruelty,  whilst,  under  colour  of  abhorring  the  ill  principles  of 
antiquated  parties,  they  are  authorizing  and  feeding  the  same 
odious  vices  in  different  factions,  and  perhaps  in  worse. 

Your  citizens  of  Paris  formerly  had  lent  themselves  as  the 
ready  instruments  to  slaughter  the  followers  of  Calvin,  at  the 
infamous  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  What  should  we  say 
to  those  who  could  think  of  retaliating  on  the  Parisians  of  this 
day  the  abominations  and  horrors  of  that  time  ?  They  are  in- 
deed brought  to  abhor  that  massacre.  Ferocious  as  they  are,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  make  them  dislike  it ;  because  the  politicians 
and  fashionable  teachers  have  no  interest  in  giving  their  pas- 
sions exactly  the  same  direction.  Still,  however,  they  find  it 
their  interest  to  keep  the  same  savage  dispositions  alive.  It 
was  but  the  other  day  that  they  caused  this  very  massacre  to 
be  acted  on  the  stage  for  the  diversion  of  the  descendants  of 
those  who  committed  it.  In  this  tragic  farce  they  produced  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  in  his  robes  of  f  unctior^  ordering  general 
slaughter.  "Was  this  spectacle  intended  to  make  the  Parisian^ 
abhor  persecution,  and  loathe  the  effusion  of  blood  ?  J^o ;  it 
was  to  teack  them  to  persecute  their  own  pastors ;  it  was  to  ex- 
cite them,  by  raising  a  disgust  and  horror  of  their  clergy,  to  an 
alacrity  in  hunting  down  to  destruction  an  order  which,  if  it 
ought  to  exist  at  all,  ought  to  exist  not  only  in  safety,  but  in 
reverence.  It  was  to  stimulate  their  cannibal  appetites  (which 
one  would  tliink  had  been  gorged  sufficiently)  by  variety  svnd 
seasoning ;  and  to  quicken  them  to  an  alertness  in  new  murders 
and  massacres,  if  it  should  suit  the  purpose  of  the  Guises  of  tbe 
day.  An  assembly,  in  which  sat  a  multitude  of  priests  and 
prelates,  was  obliged  to  suffer  this  indignity  at  its  door.  The 
author  was  not  sent  to  the  galleys,  nor  the  players  to  the  house 
of  correction.  Not  long  after  this  exhibition,  those  player? 
came  forward  to  the  Assembly  to  claim  the  rites  of  that  very 
religion  which  they  had  dared  to  expose,  and  to  show  their 
prostituted  faces  in  the  senate,  whilst  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
whose  function  was  known  to  his  people  only  by  his  prayers 
and  benedictions,  and  his  v/ealth  only  by  his  alms,  is  forced  to 
abandon  his  house,  and  to  fly  from  his  flock,  (as  from  ravenous 
wolves,)  because,  truly,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  was  a  rebel  and  a  murderer.* 

4   This  is  said  upon  the  supposition  that  the  story  was  true  which  chaigied 
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Such  is  the  effect  of  the  perversion  of  history,  by  those  who, 
for  the  same  nefarious  purposes,  have  perverted  every  other 
part  of  learning.  But  those  who  will  stand  upon  that  elevation 
of  reason  which  places  centuries  under  our  eye,  and  brings 
things  to  the  true  point  of  comimrison,  which  obscures  little 
names,  and  effaces  the  colours  of  little  parties,  and  to  which 
nothing  can  ascend  but  the  spirit  and  moral  quality  of  human 
actions,  will  say  to  the  teachers  of  the  Palais'Koyal,-—  The  Car- 
dinal of  Lorraine  was  the  murderer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
you  have  the  glory  of  being  the  murderers  in  the  eighteenth ; 
and  this  is  the  only  difference  between  you.  But  history  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  better  understood,  and  better  employed, 
will,  I  trust,  teach  a  civilized  posterity  to  abhor  the  misdeeds  of 
both  these  barbarous  ages.  It  will  teach  future  priests  and 
magistrates  not  to  retaliate,  upon  the  si)eculative  and  inactive 
atheists  of  future  times,  the  enormities  committed  by  the  pres- 
ent practical  zealots  and  furious  fanatics  of  that^retched  error, 
which,  in  its  quiescent  state,  is  more  than  punished,  whenever 
it  is  embraced.  It  will  teach  posterity  not  to  make  war  ujwn 
either  religion  or  philosophy,  for  the  abuse  which  the  hypocrites 
of  both  have  made  of  the  two  most  valuable  blessings  conferred 
upon  us  by  the  bounty  of  the  universal  Patron,  who  in  all 
things  eminently  favours  and  protects  the  race  of  man.— JJ^eo- 
iions,  d&c. 
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Those  of  you,  who  have  robbed  the  clergy,  think  that  they 
shall  easily  reconcile  their  conduct  to  all  Protestant  nations ; 
because  the  clergy  whom  they  have  thus  plundered,  degraded, 
and  given  over  to  mockery  and  scorn,  are  of  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic, that  is,  of  their  own  pretended  persuasion.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  miserable  bigots  will  be  found  here,  as  well  as  else- 
where, who  hate  sects  and  parties  different  from  their  own, 
more  than  they  love  the  substance  of  religion ;  and  who  are 
more  angry  with  those  who  differ  from  them  in  their  particular 
plans  and  systems,  than  displeased  with  those  who  attack  the 
foundation  of  our  common  hope.  These  men  will  write  and 
speak  on  the  subject  in  the  manner  that  is  to  be  expected  from 
their  temper  and  character.  Bumet  says  that,  when  he  was  in 
France,  in  the  year  1683,  "the  method  which  carried  over  the 

tlie  Cardinal  of  Lorraiae  with  instigating  the  St.  Bartholemew  massacre :  but  in 
fuct  tbe  Cardinal  hod  nothing  to  do  with  that  massacre,  nor  was  he  in  France  at 
the  time. 
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men  of  the  ^nest  parts  to  Pcqiery  was  this,*^they  brought 
themselves  to  doubt  of  the  whole  Christian  religion*  When 
that  was  once  done,  it  seemed  a  more  indiiferent  thing  of  what 
side  OT  form  they  continued  outwardly."  If  this  was  then  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  France,  it  is  whs^t  they  have  smce  but  too 
much  reason  to  repent  of. '  They  preferred  atheism  to  a  form 
of  religion  not  agreeable  to  their  ideas.  They  succeeded;  in  de- 
stroying that  form;  and  atheism  has  succeeded  in  destroying"^ 
them.  I  can  readily  give  credit  to  Burnet's  story ;  because  I 
have  observed  too  much  of  a  similar  spirit  (for  a  little  of  it  is 
**  much  too  much  ")  amongst  ourselv-es.  The  humour,  however, 
is  not  general. 

The  teachers  who  reformed  our  religion  in  England  bore  no 
|ort  of  resemblance  to  your  present:  reforming  doctors  in  Paris. 
Perhaps  they  were  (like  those  whom  they  opposed)  rather  more 
than  could  be  wished  under  the  influence  of  a  party  spirit ;  but 
they  were  more  sincere  believers ;  men  of  the  most  fervent  and 
exalted  piety;  ready  to  die  (as  some  of  them  did  die)  like  true 
heroes  in  defence  of  their  particular  ideas  of  Christianity ;  as 
they  would  with  equal  fortitude,  and  more  cheerfully,  for  that 
stock  of  general  truth,  for  the  branches  of  which  they  con- 
tended with  their  blood.  These  men  would  have  disavowed 
with  horror  those  wretches  who  claimed  a  fellowship  with  them 
upon  no  other  titles  than  those  of  their  having  pillaged  the  per- 
sons with  whom  they  maintained  controversies,  and  tiieir  hav- 
ing despised  the  common  religion,  for  the  purity  of  which  they 
exerted  themselves  with  a  zeal,  which  unequivocally  besi)oke 
their  highest  reverence  for  the  substance  of  that  system  which 
they  wished  to  reform.  Many  of  their  descendants  have  re- 
tained the  same  zeal,  but  (as  less  engaged  in  conflict)  with  more 
moderation.  They  do  not  forget  that  justice  and  mer^y  are 
substantial  parts  of  religion.  Impious  men  do  not  recom- 
mend themselves  to  their  communion  by  iniquity  and  cruelty 
towards  any  description  of  their  fallow-creatures. 

We  hear  these  new  teachers  continually  boasting  of  their 
spirit  of  toleration.  That  those  persons  should  tolerate  all 
opinions,  who  think  none  to  be  of  estimatiouy  is  a  matter  of 
small  merit.  Equal  neglect  is  not  impartial  kindness.  The 
species  of  benevolence,  which  arises  from  contempt,  is  no  true 
charity.  There  are  in  England  abundance  of  men  who  tcderate 
in  the  true  spirit  of  toleration.  They  think  the  dogmas  of  relig- 
ion, though  in  different  degrees,  are  all  of  moment ;  and  that 
amongst  them  there  is,  as  amongst  all  things  of  value,  a  just 
ground  of  preference.  They  favour,  therefore,  and  they  toler- 
ate. They  tolerate,  not  because  they  despise  opinions,  but 
because  they  respect  justice.    They  would  reverently  and  affeo- 
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ticmately  protect  all  religions,  because  they  love  and  venerate 
tke  great  principle  upon  which  they  all  agree,  and  the  great  ob- 
ject to  which  they  are  all  directed.  They  begin  more  and  more 
plainly  to  discern  that  we  have  all  a  common  cause,  as  against 
a  common  enemy.  They  will  not  be  so  misled  by  the  spirit  of 
faction^  as  not  to  distinguish  what  is  done  in  favour  of  their 
subdivision  from  those  acts  of  hostility  which,  through  some 
particular  description^  are  aimed  at  the  whole  corps,  in  which 
they  themselves^  under  another  denomination,  are  included. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  may  be  the  character  of 
every  description  ol  men  amcrngst  us.  But  I  speak  for  the 
greater  part ;  and  for  them,  I  must  tell  you,  that  sacrilege  is  no 
part  of  their  doctrine  of  good  works ;  that^  so  far  from  calling 
you  into  their  fellowship  on  such  title,  if  your  professors  are 
admitted  to  their  communion,  they  must  carefully  conceal  their 
ck>ctrine  of  the  lawfuhiess  of  the  proscription  of  innocent  men ; 
and  that  they  must  make  restitution  of  all  stolen  goods  what- 
soever.   Tm  then  they  are  none  of  onrs.-^ B^ecUons,  Ac 
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. '  Thebs  are  moments  in  the  fortune  of  States,  when  particular 
BEien  are  eaUed  to  make  improvements  by  great  mental  exertion. 
In  those  moments,  even  when  they  seem  to  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence c^  their  prince  and  country,  and  to  be  invested  with  full 
authority,  they  have  not  always  apt  instruments.  A  politician, 
to  do  gneat  things,  looks  for  a  power ^  what  our  workmen  call  a 
purchase  ;  and  if  he  finds  that  power,  in  politics  as  in  mechan- 
ics,, he  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  apply  it.  In  the  monastic  institu- 
tions, in  my  opinion,  was  found  a  great  iKnoer  for  the  mechanism 
of  political  bencTolence.  There  were  revenues  with  a  public 
direction;  there  were  men  wholly  set  apart  and  dedicated  to 
public  purposes,  without  any  other  than  public  ties  and  public 
priaciides ;.  mep  without  the  possibility  of  converting  the  estate 
of  the  community  into  a  private  fortune ;  men  denied  to  self- 
interests,  whose  avarice  is  for  some  community ;  men  to  whom 
personal  poverty  is  h<mour,  and  implicit  obedience  stands  in 
the  place  of  freedom.  In  vain  shall  a  man  look  to  the  possi- 
bility of  making  such  things  when  he  wants  them.  The  winds 
blow  as  they  list.  These  institutions  are  the  products  of  enthu- 
siasm; they  are  the  instruments  of  wisdom.  Wisdom  cannot 
create  materials ;  they  are  the  gifts  of  Nature  or  of  chance ; 
her  pride  is  in  t^e  use.    The  perennial  existence  of  bodies  cor- 
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porate  and  their  fortunes  are  things  particularly  suited  to  '^ 
man  who  has  long  views ;  who  meditates  designs  that  require 
time  in  fashioning,  and  which  propose  duration  when  they  are 
accomplished.  He  is  not  deserving  to  rank  high,  or  even  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  order  of  great  statesmen,  who,  having  ob- 
tained the  command  and  direction  of  such  a  i)Ower  as  existed  in 
the  wealth,  the  discipline,  and  the  habits  of  such  cbrporations 
as  those  which  you  have  rashly  destroyed,  cannot  find  any  way 
of  converting  it  to  the  great  and  lasting  benefit  of  his  country. 
On  the  view  of  this  subject,  a  thousand  uses  suggest  themselves 
to  a  contriving  mind.  To  destroy  any  power,  growing  wild 
from  the  rank  productive  force  of  the  human  mind,  is  almost 
tantamount,  in  the  moral  world,  to  the  destruction  of  the  aip- 
parently  active  properties  of  bodies  in  the  material.  It  would 
be  like  the  attempt  to  destroy  (if  it  were  in  our  competence  to 
destroy)  the  expansive  force  of  fixed  air  in  nitre,  or  the  power 
of  steam,  or  of  electricity,  or  of  magnetism.  These  energies 
always  existed  in  Nature,  and  they  were  always  discernible. 
They  seemed,  some  of  them  unserviceable,  some  noxious,  some 
no  better  than  a  sport  to  children ;  until  contemplative  ability, 
combining  with  practic  skill,  tamed  their  wild  nature,  subdued 
them  to  use,  and  rendered  them  at  once  the  most  powerful  and 
the  most  tractable  agents,  in  subservience  to  the  great  views 
and  designs  of  men.  Did  fifty  thousand  persons,  whose  mental 
and  whose  bodily  labour  you  might  direct,  and  so  many  hun- 
dred thousand  a  year  of  a  revenue,  which  was  neither  lazy  nor 
superstitious,  appear  too  big  for  your  abilities  to  wield  ?  Had 
you  no  way  of  using  the  men,  but  by  converting  monks  into  pen- 
sioners ?  Had  you  no  way  of  turning  the  revenue  to  account, 
but  through  the  improvident  resource  of  a  spendthrift  sale  ? 
If  you  were  thus  destitute  of  mental  funds,  the  proceeding  is  in 
its  natural  course.  Your  politicians  do  not  understand  their 
trade ;  and  therefore  they  sell  their  tools. 

But  the  institutions  savour  of  superstition  in  their  very 
principle  ;  and  they  nourish  it  by  a  permanent  and  standing  in- 
fluence? This  I  do  not  mean  to  dispute ;  but  this  ought  not  to 
hinder  you  from  deriving  from  superstition  itself  any  resources 
which  may  thence  be  furnished  for  the  public  advantage.  You 
derive  benefits  from  many  dispositions  and  many  passions  of 
the  human  mind,  which  are  of  as  doubtful  a  colour,  in  the  moral 
eye,  as  superstition  itself.  It  was  your  business  to  correct  and 
mitigate  every  thing  which  was  noxious  in  this  passion,  as  in  all 
tlie  passions.  But  is  superstition  the  greatest  of  all  i)ossible 
vices  ?  In  its  possible  excess  I  think  it  becomes  a  very  great 
evil.  It  is,  however,  a  moral  subject ;  and  of  course  admits  of 
all  degrees  and  all  modifications.   Superstition  is  the  religion  of 
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feeble  minds ;  and  they  must  be  tolerated  in  an  intermixture 
of  it,  in  some  trifling  or  some  enthusiastic  shape  or  other,  else 
you  will  deprive  weak  minds  of  a  resource  found  necessary  to 
the  strongest    The  body  of  all  true  religion  consists,  to  be  sure, 
iQ  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  world ;  in  a 
confidence  in  His  declarations,  and  an  imitation  of  Ilis  perfec- 
tions.   The  rest  is  our  own.    It  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  great 
end ;  it  may  be  auxiliary.    Wise  men,  who  as  such  are  not 
admirers,  (not  admirers  at  least  of  the  Munera  Terrce,)  are  not 
violently  attached  to  these  things,  nor  do  they  violently  hate 
them.    Wisdom  is  not  the  most  severe  corrector  of  folly.    They 
are  the  rival  follies,  which  mutually  wage  so  unrelenting  a  war ; 
and  which  make  so  cruel  a  use  of  their  advantages,  as  they  can 
hapx)en  to  engage  the  inmioderate  vulgar,  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  in  their  quarrels.    Prudence  would  be  neuter:  but  if,  in 
the  contention  between  fond  attachment  and  fierce  antipathy 
concerning  things  in  their  nature  not  made  to  produce  such 
heats,  a  prudent  man  were  obliged  to  make  a  choice  of  what 
errors  and  excesses  of  enthusiasm  he  would  condemn  or  bear, 
perhaps  he  would  think  the  superstition  which  builds  to  be 
more  tolerable  than  that  which  demolishes ;  that  which  adorns 
a  country,  than  that  which  deforms  it;  that  which  endows, 
than  that  which  plunders  ;  that  which  disposes  to  mistaken  be- 
neficence, than  that  which  stimulates  to  real  injustice ;  that 
'Which  leads  a  man  to  refuse  to  himself  lawful  pleasures,  than 
that  which  snatches  from  others  the  scanty  subsistence  of  their 
self-denial.    Such,  I  think,  is  very  nearly  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion between  the  ancient  f oimders  of  monkish  superstition,  and 
the  superstition  of  the  pretended  philosophers  of  the  hour.— 
•K^ction*,  <fcc 
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I  AM  convinced  that  there  are  men  of  considerable  parts 
among  the  popular  leaders  in  the  National  Assembly.  Some  of 
thein  display  eloquence  in  their  speeches  and  their  writings. 
This  cannot  be  without  powerful  and  cultivated  talents.  But 
eloquence  may  exist  without  a  proportionable  degree  of  wis- 
dom. When  I  speak  of  ability,  I  am  obliged  to  distinguish, 
^at  they  have  done  towards  the  support  of  their  system  be- 
speaks no  ordinary  men.  In  the  system  itself,  taken  as  the 
scheme  of  a  republic  constructed  for  procuring  the  prosperity 
and  security  of  the  citizen,  and  for  promoting  the  strength  and 
grandeur  of  the  State,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  find  out  any 
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thing  which  displays,  in  a  single  instance,  the  work  of  a  com* 
prehehsive  and  disposing  mind,  or  even  the  provisions  of  a 
vulgar  prudence.  Their  purpose  everywhere  seems  to  have 
been  to  evade  and  slip  aside  from  difficulty.  This  it  has  been 
the  glory  of  the  great  masters  in  all  the  arts  to  confront,  and  to 
overcome ;  and,  when  they  had  overcome  the  first  difficulty,  to 
turn  it  into  an  instrument  for  new  conquests  over  new  difficul- 
ties ;  thus  to  enable  them  to  extend  the  empire  of  their  science ; 
and  even  to  push  forward,  beyond  the  reach  of  their  original 
thoughts,  the  landmarks  of  the  human  understanding  itself. 
Difficulty  is  a  severe  instructor,  set  over  us  by  the  supreme  or- 
dinance of  a  parental  Guardian  and  XiCgislator,  who  knows  us 
better  than  we  know  ourselves,  as  He  loves  us  better  too.  Pater 
ipse  cohndi  haudfacilem  esse  viam  vohdU  He  that  wrestles  with 
us  strengthens  our  nerves,  and  sharpens  our  skill.  Our  antago- 
nist is  our  helper.  This  amicable  conflict  with  difficulty  obliges 
us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  object,  and  compels  us 
to  consider  it  in  all  its  relations.  It  will  not  suffer  us  to  be 
superficial.  It  is  the  want  of  nerves  of  understanding  for  such 
a  task,  it  is  the  degenerate  fondness  for  tricking  shortcuts,  and 
little  fallacious  facilities,  that  has  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world 
created  governments  with  arbitrary  powers.  They  created  the 
late  arbitrary  monarchy  of  France.  They  have  created  the  ar- 
bitrary republic  of  Paris.  With  them  defects  in  wisdom  are  to 
be  supplied  by  the  plenitude  of  force.  They  get  nothing  by  it. 
Commencing  their  labours  on  a  principle  of  sloth,  they  have  the 
common  fortune  of  slothful  men.  The  difficulties,  which  they 
rather  had  eluded  than  escaped,  meet  them  again  in  their 
course ;  they  multiply  and  thicken  on  them ;  they  are  involved^ 
through  a  labyrinth  of  confused  detail,  in  an  industry  without 
limit,  and  without  direction ;  and,  in  conclusion,  the  whole  of 
their  work  becomes  feeble,  vicious,  and  insecure. 

It  is  this  inability  to  wrestle  with  difficulty  which  has  obliged 
the  arbitrary  Assembly  of  France  to  commence  ti^eir  schemes 
of  reform  with  abolition  and  total  destruction.  But  is  it  in 
destroying  and  pulling  down  that  skill  is  displayed?  Your 
mob  can  do  this  as  well  at  least  as  your  assemblies.  The  shal- 
lowest understanding,  the  rudest  hand,  is  more  than  equal  to 
that  task.  Eage  and  frenzy  will  pull  down  more  in  half  an 
hour,  than  prudence,  deliberation,  and  foresight  can  build  up 
in  a  hundred  years.  The  errors  and  defects  of  old  establish- 
ments are  visible  and  palpable.  It  calls  for  little  ability  to  point 
them  out ;  and,  where  absolute  power  is  given,  it  requires  but  a 
word  wholly  to  abolish  the  vice  and  the  establishment  together. 
The  same  lazy  but  restless  disposition,  which  loves  sloth  and 
hates  quiet,  directs  the  politicians,  when  they  come  to  work  for 
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supplying  tlie  place  of  what  they  have  destroyed.  To  make 
every  thing  the  reverse  of  what  they  have  seen,  is  quite  as  easy 
as  to  destroy.  No  difficulties  occur  in  what  has  never  been 
tried.  Criticism  is  almost  baffled  in  discovering  the  defects  of 
what  has  not  existed ;  and  eager  enthusiasm  and  cheating  hope 
have  all  the  wide  field  of  imagination,  in  which  they  may  expa- 
tiate with  little  or  no  opposition. 

At  once  to  preserve  and  to  reform  is  quite  another  thing. 
When  the  useful  parts  of  an  old  establishment  are  kept,  and 
'what  is  superadded  is  to  be  fitted  to  what  is  retained,  a  vigor- 
ous mind,  steady,  persevering  attention,  various  powers  of 
comparison  and  combination,  and  the  resources  of  an  under- 
standing fruitful  in  expedients,  are  to  be  exercised ;  they  are 
to  be  exercised  in  a  continued  conflict  with  the  combined  force 
of  opposite  vices,  with  the  obstinacy  that  rejects  all  improve- 
ment, and  tlie  levity  that  is  fatigued  and  disgusted  with  every 
thing  of  which  it  ia  in  possession.  But  you  may  object,—  "4- 
process  of  this  kind  is  slow.  It  is  not  fit  for  an  assembly, 
which  glories  in  performing  in  a  few  months  the  work  of  ages. 
SvtQh  a  mode  of  reforming,  possibly,  might  take  up  many 
years."  Without  question  it  might ;  and  it  ought.  It  is  one  of 
the  excellences  of  a  method  in  which  time  is  amongst  the  as- 
sistants,, that  its  operation  is  slow,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
imperceptible.  If  circumspection  and  caution  are  a  part  of 
wis^m  when  we  work  only  upon  inanimate  matter,  surely  they 
become  a  part  of  duty  too,  when  the  subject  of  our  demolition 
and  construction  is  not  brick  and  timber,  but  sentient  beings, 
by  the  sudden  alteration  of  whose  state,  condition,  and  habits, 
multitudes  may  be  rendered  miserable.  But  it  seems  as  if  it 
were  the  prevalent  opinion  in. Paris,  that  an  unfeeling  heart 
and  an  undoubting  confidence  are  the  sole  qualifications  for  a 
-pertect  legislator.  Far  different  are  my  ideas  of  that  high 
office.  The  true  lawgiver  ought  to  have  a  heart  full  of  sensi- 
bility. He  ought  to  love  and  respect  his  kind,  and  to  fear 
himself.  It  may  be  allowed  to  his  temperament  to  catch  his 
ultimate  object  with  an  intuitive  glance ;  but  his  movements 
towards  it  ought  to  be  deliberate.  Political  arrangement,  as  it 
is  a  work  for  social  ends,  is  to  be  only  wrought  by  social  means. 
There  mind  must  conspire  w'ith  mind.  Time  is  required  to 
produce  that  union  of  minds  which  alone  can  produce  all  the 
good  we  aim  at.  Our  patience  will  achieve  more  than  our 
force.  If  I  might  venture  to  appeal  to  what  is  so  much  out  of 
fashion  in  Paris,  I  mean  to  experience,  I  should  tell  you,  that 
In  my  course  I  have  known,  and,  according  to  my  measure, 
have  co-operated  with  great  men ;  and  I  have  never  yet  seen 
any  plan  which  has  not  been  mended  by  the  observations  of 
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those  who  were  much  inferior  in  understanding  to  the  person 
who  took  the  lead  in  the  business.  By  a  slow  but  well-sus- 
txiined  progress,  the  effect  of  each  step  is  watched ;  the  good  or 
ill  success  of  the  first  gives  light  to  us  in  the  second ;  and  so, 
from  light  to  light,  we  are  conducted  with  safety  through  the 
whole  series.  We  see  that  the  parts  of  the  system  do  not 
clash.  The  evils  latent  in  the  most  promising  contrivances  are 
provided  for  as  they  arise.  One  advantage  is  as  little  as  possi- 
ble sacrificed  to  another.  *  We  compensate,  we  reconcile,  we 
balance.  We  are  enabled  to  unite  into  a  consistent  whole  the 
various  anomalies  and  contending  principles  that  are  found  in 
the  minds  and  affairs  of  men.  From  hence  arises,  not  an  ex- 
cellence in  simplicity,  but  one  far  superior,  an  excellence  in 
composition.  Where  the  great  interests  of  mankind  are  con- 
cerned through  a  long  succession  of  generations,  that  succes- 
sion ought  to  be  admitted  to  some  share  in  the  counsels 
which  are  so  deeply  to  affect  them.  If  justice  requires  this,  the 
work  itself  requires  the  aid  of  more  minds  than  one  age  can 
furnish.  It  is  from  this  view  of  things  that  the  best  legislators 
have  been  often  satisfied  with  the  establishment  of  some  sure, 
solid,  and  ruling  principle  in  government;  a  power  like  that 
which  some  of  the  philosophers  have  called  a  plastic  nature  ; 
and,  having  fixed  the  principle,  they  have  left  it  afterwards  to 
its  own  operation. 

To  proceed  in  this  manner,,  that  is,  to  proceed  with  a  presiding 
principle,  and  a  prolific  energy,  is  with  me  the  criterion  of  pro- 
found wisdom.  What  your  politicians  think  the  marks  of  a 
bold,  hardy  genius,  are  only  proofs  of  a  deplorable  want  of  abil- 
ity. By  their  violent  haste  and  their  defiance  of  the  processes 
of  Nature,  they  are  delivered  over  blindly  to  every  projector 
and  adventurer,  to  every  alchymist  and  empiric.  They  despair 
of  turning  to  account  any  thing  that  is  common.  Diet  is  noth- 
ing in  their  system  of  remedy.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  this 
their  despair  of  curing  common  distempers  by  regular  methods 
arises  not  only  from  defect  of  comprehension,  but,  I  fear,  from 
some  malignity  of  disposition.  Your  legislators  seem  to  have 
taken  their  opinions  of  all  professions,  ranks,  and  offices,  from 
the  declamations  and  buffooneries  of  satirists,  who  would  them- 
selves be  astonished  if  they  were  held  to  the  letter  of  their  own 
descriptions.  By  listening  only  to  these,  your  leaders  regard 
all  things  only  on  the  side  of  their  vices  and  faults,  and  view 
those  vices  and  faults  under  every  colour  of  exaggeration.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true,  though  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  that,  in 
general,  those  who  are  habitually  employed  in  finding  and  dis- 
playing faults  are  unqualified  for  the  work  of  reformation  ; 
"because  their  minds  are  not  only  unfurnished  with  patterns  of 
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the  fair  and  good,  but  by  habit  they  come  to  take  no  delight  in 
the  contemplation  of  those  things.  By  hating  vices  too  much, 
they  come  to  love  men  too  little.  It  is  therefore  not  wonderful 
that  they  should  be  indisposed  and  unable  to  serve  them. 
From  hence  arises  the  complexional  disposition  of  some  of  your 
guides  to  pull  every  thing  in  pieces.  At  this  malicious  game 
they  display  the  whole  of  their  quadrimanous  activity.  As  to 
the  rest,  the  paradoxes  of  eloquent  writers,  brought  forth 
purely  as  a  sport  of  fancy,- to  try  their  talents,  to  rouse  atten- 
tion and  excite  surprise,  are  taken  up  by  these  gentlemen,  not 
in  the  spirit  of  the  original  authors,  as  means  of  cultivating 
their  taste  and  improving  their  style.  These  paradoxes  become 
with  them  serious  grounds  of  action,  upon  which  they  proceed 
in  regulating  the  most  important  concerns  of  the  State.  Cicero 
ludicrously  describes  Cato  as  endeavouring  to  act,  in  the  com- 
monwealth,' upon  the  school  paradoxes  which  exercised  the 
wits  of  the  junior  students  in  the  Stoic  philosophy.  If  this  was 
true  of  Cato,  these  gentlemen  copy  after  him  in  the  manner  of 
some  persons  who  lived  about  his  time, — pede  nudo  Catonem, 
Mr.  Hume  told  me  that  he  had  from  Kousseau  himself  the  se- 
cret of  his  principles  of  composition.  That  acute  though  ecceur 
trie  observer  had  perceived  that,  to  strike  and  interest  the 
public,  the  marvellous  must  be  produced ;  that  the  marvellous 
of  the  heathen  mythology  had  long  since  lost  its  effects ;  that 
giants,  magicians,  fairies,  and  heroes  of  romance  which  suc- 
ceeded, had  exhausted  the  portion  of  credulity  which  belonged 
to  their  age ;  that  now  nothing  was  left  to  the  writer  but  that 
si>ecies  of  the  marvellous  which  might  still  be  produced,  and 
with  as  great  an  effect  as  ever,  though  in  another  way  ;  that  is, 
the  marvellous  in  life,  in  manners,  in  characters,  and  in  extraor- 
dinary situations,  giving  rise  to  new  and  unlooked-for  strokes 
in  politics  and  morals.  I  believe  that,  were  Rousseau  alive,  and 
in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  he  would  be  shocked  at  the  prac- 
tical frenzy  of  his  scholars,  who  in  their  paradoxes  are  servile 
imitators,  and  even  in  their  incredulity  discover  an  implicit 
faith,— Beflections,  ci^c. 


FANATICISM  OF  LIBERTY. 

The  effects  of  the  incapacity  shown  by  the  popular  leaders  in 
all  the  great  members  of  the  commonwealth  are  to  be  covered 
with  the  ** all-atoning  naftne"  of  liberty.  In  some  people  I  see 
great  liberty  indeed ;  in  many,  if  not  in  the  most,  an  oppressive, 
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degrading  servitude.  Butwliat  is  liberty  without  wisdom  and 
without  virtue  ?  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  possible  evils ;  for  it  is 
folly,  vice,  and  madness,  without  tuition  or  restraint.  Those 
who  l^ow  what  virtuous  liberty  is,  cannot  bear  to  see  it  dis- 
graced by  incapable  heads,  on  account  of  their  having  high- 
sounding  words  in  their  mouths.  Grand,  swelling  sentiments 
of  liberty  I  am  sure  I  do  not  despise.  They  wann  the  heaj*t  i 
they  enlarge  and  liberalize  our  minds ;  they  animate  our  cour- 
age in  a  time  of  conflict.  Qld  as  I  am,  I  read  the  fine  raptures 
of  Lucan  and  Comeille  with  x>leasure.  Neither  do  I  wholly 
condemn  the  little  arts  and  devices  of  popularity.  They  facili- 
tate the  carrying  of  many  points  of  moment ;  they  keep  the 
people  together ;  they  refresh  the  mind  in  its  exertions ;  and 
the/  diffuse  occasional  gayety  over  the-  severe  brow  of  moral 
freedom.  Every  pc^itician  ought  to  sacrkice  to  the  graces,  and 
to  join  compliance  with  reason.  But  in  such  an  undertaking  as 
that  in  France,  all  these  subsidiary  sentiments  and  artifices  ar^ 
of  little  avail.  To  make  a  government  requires  no  great  pon^ 
dence.  Settle  the  seat  of  power;  teach  obedience;  and  the 
work  is  done.  To  give  freedom  is  still  more  easy.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  guide ;  it  only  requires  to  let  go  the  rein.  But  to 
form  a  free  goverrmient,  that  is,  to  temper  together  these  oppo- 
site elements  of  liberty  and  restraint  in  one  consistent  work» 
requires  much  thought,  deep  reflectioi»,  a  sagacious,  powerful, 
and  combining  mind.  This  I  do  not  And  in  those  who  take  the 
lead  in  the  National  Assembly.  Perhaps  they  are  not  so  mis- 
erably deficient  as  they  appear.  I  rather  believe  it.  It  would 
put  tiiem  below  the  ccmmion  level  of  human  imderstanding« 
But  when  the  leaders  choose  to  make  themselves. bidders  at  an 
auction  of  popularity,  their  talents,  in  the  construction  of  the 
State,  will  be  of  no  service.  They  will  become  flatterers 
instead  of  legislators ;  the  instruments,  not  the  guides,  of  the 
pec^le.  If  any  of  them  should  happen  to  propose  a  scheme  of 
liberty,  soberly  limited,  and  defined  with  proper  qualifications, 
he  will  be  immediately  outbid  by  his  competitors,  who  will  pro- 
duce something  more  splendidly  popular.  Suspicions  will  be 
raised  of  his  fidelity  to  his  cause.  Moderation  will  be  stigma- 
tized as  the  virtue  of  cowards ;  and  compromise  as  the  pru- 
dence of  traitors;  until,  in  hopes  of  preserving  the  credit 
which  may  enable  him  to  temper  and  moderate,  on  some  occa* 
sions,  the  popular  leader  is  obliged  to  become  active  in  proi)a- 
gating  doctrines,  and  establishing  powers,  that  will  afterwards 
defeat  any  sober  purpose  at  which  he  ultimately  might  have 
aimed. — B^ectiona,  <&c. 
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Those  who  have  made  the  exhibition  of  the  14th  of  «bily  are 
capable  of  every  evil.*  They  do  not  comi^iit  crimes  for  their 
designs ;  but  they  form  designs  that  they  may  commit  crimes. 
It  is  not  their  necessity,  but  their  nature,  that  impels  them. 
They  are  naodem  philosophers ;  which  when  you  say  of  them 
you  express  every  thing  that  is  ignoble,  savage,  and  hard- 
hearted. 

Besides  the  sure  tokens  which  are  given  by  the  spirit  of  their 
particular  arrangements,  there  are  some  characteristic  linea- 
ments^  in.  the,  general  policy  of  your  tumultuous  despotism, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  indicate,  beyond  a  doubt^  that  no  revolu- 
tion whatsoever  in  their  deposition  is  to  be  expected.  I  mean 
their  scheme  of  educating  the  rising  generatii^the  principles 
which  they  intend  to  instil,  and  the  sympathieU-'«i4ch  they 
wish  to  form  in  the  mind,  at  the  season  in  which  it  is  the 
susceptible.  Instead  of  forming  their  young  minds  to  that  do- 
cility, to  that  modesty,  which  are  the  grace  and  charm  of  youths 
to  an  admiration  of  famous  examples,  and  to  an  averseness 
to  any  thing  which  approaches  to  pride,  petulance,  and  self- 
conceit,  (distempers  to  which  that  time  of  life  is  of  itself  suffi- 
ciently liable,)  they  artificially  foment  these  evil  dispositions, 
and  even  form  them  into  springs  of  action.  Nothing  ought  to 
be  more  weighed  than  the  nature  of  books  recommended  by 
public  authority.  So  recommended,  they  soon  form  the  char- 
acter of  the  age.  Uncertain  indeed  is  the  efficacy,  limited  in- 
deed ifi  the  extent,  of  a  virtuous  institution.  But  if  education 
takes  in  vice  as  any  part  of  its  system,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  will  operate  with  abundant  energy,  and  to  an  extent  indeti- 
nite.  The  magistrate,  who  in  favour  of  freedom  thinks  himself 
obliged  to  suffer  all  sorts  of  publications,  is  under  a  stricter 

5  Tbe  paper  which  furnishes  the  pages  imder  this  heading  was  published  in 
February,  1791;  its  fhll  title  being,  *<  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  As. 
sembly ;  in  Answer  to  some  Objections  to  his  Boole  on  French  Affairs.  1791." 
The  ♦•  book  "  here  referred  to  is  RefiectU/M^  ifc. 

6  The  occasion  here  pointed  out  was  the  first  anniversary  of  the  destruction 
<^  the  Bastile,— an  event  very  proper  indeed  to  be  celebrated,  but  not  with 
SQch  circumstances  of  cruel  mockeiy  to  the  fallen  and  helpless  as  those  dread- 
Ail  creatures  chose  to  employ.  In  the  paragraph  preceding  the  one  which  hci*e 
stands  first,  Burke  describes  their  doings  as  follows :  <*  They  constructed  a  vast 
amphitheatre  in  which  they  raised  a  species  of  pillory.  Oh  this  pillory  they  set 
their  King  and  Queen,  with  an  insulting  figure  over  their  heads.  There  they 
exposed  these  objects  of  pity  and  respect  to  all  good  minds  to  the  derision  of  an 
unthinking  and  imprincipled  multitude,  degenerated  even  from  the  versatile 
tendemeM  which  marks  the  irregular  and  capricious  feelings  of  the  populace." 
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duty  than  any. other  well  to  consider  what  sort  of  writers  he 
shall  authorize ;  and  shall  recommend  by  the  strongest  of  all 
sanctions,  that  is,  by  public  honours  and  rewards.  He  ought  to 
"be  cautious  how  he  recommends  authors  of  mixed  or  ambigu- 
ous morality.  He  ought  to  be  fearful  of  putting  into  the  hand& 
of  youth  writers  indulgent  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  com- 
plexion, lest  they  should  teach  the  humours  of  the  professor, 
rather  than  the  principles  of  the  science.  He  ought,  above  all, 
to  be  cautious  in  recommending  any  writer  who  has  carried 
marks  of  a  deranged  understanding ;  for  where  there  is  no 
sound  reason  there  can  be  no  real  virtue ;  and  madness  is  ever 
vicious  and  malignant. 

The  Assembly  proceeds  on  maxims  the  very  reverse  of  these. 
The  Assembly  recommends  to  its  youth  a  study  of  the  bold  ex- 
perimenters of  morality.  Everybody  knows  that  there  is  a 
great  dispute  amongst  their  leaders,  which  of  them  is  the  best 
resemblance  of  Rousseau.  In  truth,  they  all  resemble  him.  His 
blood  they  transfuse  into  their  minds  and  into  their  manners. 
Him  they  study ;  him  they  meditate ;  him  they  turn  over  in  all 
the  time  they  can  spare  from  the  laborious  mischief  of  the  day, 
or  the  debaucheries  of  the  night.  Rousseau  is  their  canon  of 
holy  writ;  in  his  life  he  is  their  canon  of  Polycletus ;'^  he  is 
their  standard  figure  of  perfection.  To  this  man  and  this  writer, 
as  a  pattern  to  authors  and  to  Frenchmen,  the  foundries  of 
Paris  are  now  running  for  statues,  with  the  kettles  of  their  poor 
and  the  bells  of  their  churches.  If  an  author  had  written  like  a 
great  genius  on  geometry,  though  his  practical  and  speculative 
morals  were  vicious  in  the  extreme,  it  might  appear  that»  in 
voting  the  statue,  they  honoured  only  the  geometrician.  But 
Rousseau  is  a  moralist,  or  he  is  nothing.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  putting  the  circumstances  together,  tx)  mistake  their 
design  in  choosing  the  author  with  whom  they  have  begun  to 
recommend  a  course  of  studies. 

Their  great  problem  is  to  find  a  substitute  for  all  the  princi- 
ples which  hitherto  have  been  employed  to  regulate  the  human 
will  and  action.  They  find  dispositions  in  the  mind  of  such 
force  and  quality  as  may  fit  men,  far  better  than  the  old  mo- 
rality, for  the  purposes  of  such  a  State  as  theirs,  and  msLj  go 
much  further  in  supporting  their  power,  and  destroying  their 
enemies.  They  have  therefore  chosen  a  selfish,  flattering,  se- 
ductive, ostentatious  vice,  in  the  place  of  plain  duty.    True  hu- 

7  Folycletus  was  a  statuary,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  Argos, 
and  was  considered  inferior  only  to  Phidias,  who  was  at  the  same  time  at  t^e 
head  of  the  Athenian  school.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  a  statao  of  a 
Spear-bearer,  which  became  known  as  "  the  Canon,"  because  it  embodied  a  per- 
tWt  representation  of  tiic  ideal  of  the  human  fignix'C* 
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mility,  the  basis  of  the  Christian  system,  is  the  low  but  deep 
and  firm  foundation  of  all  real  virtue.  But  this,  as  very  painful 
in  the  practice,  and  little  imi>osing  in  the  appearance,  they  have 
totally  discarded.  Their  object  is  to  merge  all  natural  and  all 
social  sentiment  in  inordinate  vanity.  In  a  small  degree,  and 
conversant  in  little  things,  vanity  is  of  little  moment.  When 
full  grown,  it  is  the  worst  of  vices,  and  the  occasional  mimic  of 
them  all.  It  makes  the  whole  man  false.  It  leaves  nothing 
sincere  or  trustworthy  about  him.  His  best  qualities  are  poi- 
soned and  perverted  by  it,  and  operate  exactly  as  the  worst. 
When  your  lords  had  many  writers  as  immoral  as  the  object  of 
their  statue,  (such  as  Voltaire  and  others,)  they  chose  Rous- 
seau ;  because  in  him  that  peculiar  vice  which  they  wished  to 
erect  into  a  ruling  virtue  was  by  far  the  most  conspicuous. 

We  have  had  the  great  professor  and  founder  of  the  philoso- 
phy  of  vanity  in  England.  As  I  had  good  opportunities  of  know- 
ing his  proceedings  almost  from  day  to  day,  he  left  no  doubt  on 
my  mind  that  he  entertained  no  principle,  either  to  influence  his 
heart  or  to  guide  his  understanding,  but  vanity.  With  this  vice 
he  was  possessed  to  a  degree  little  short  of  madness.  It  is  from 
the  same  deranged,  eccentric  vanity,  that  this,  the  insane  Soc- 
rates of  the  National  Assembly,  was  impelled  to  publish  a  mad 
confession  of  his  mad  faults,  and  to  attempt  a  new  sort  of  glory 
from  bringing  hardily  to  light  the  obscure  and*  vulgar  vices, 
which  we  know  may  sometimes  be  blended  with  eminent  tal- 
ents. He  has  not  observed  on  the  nature  of  vanity  who  does 
not  know  that  it  is  omnivorous ;  that  it  has  no  choice  in  its 
food ;  that  it  is  fond  to  talk  even  of  its  own  faults  and  vices,  as 
what  will  excite  surprise  and  draw  attention,  and  what  will  pass 
at  worst  for  openness  and  candour. 

It  was  this  abuse  and  perversion,  which  vanity  makes  even  of 
hypocrisy,  that  has  driven  Rousseau  to  record  a  life  not  so 
much  as-  chequered,  or  spotted  here  and  there,  with  virtues,  or 
even  distinguished  by  a  single  good  action.  It  is  such  a  life  he 
chooses  to  offer  to  the  attention  of  mankind.  It  is  such  a  life 
that,  with  a  wild  defiance,  he  flings  in  the  face  of  his  Creator, 
whom  he  acknowledges  only  to  brave.  Your  Assembly,  know- 
ing how  much  more  powerful  example  is  found  than  precept, 
has  chosen  this  man  (by  his  own  account  without  a  single  virtue) 
for  a  model.  To  him  they  erect  their  first  statue.  From  him 
they  commence  their  series  of  honours  and  distinctions. 

It  is  that  new  invented  virtue,  which  your  masters  canonize, 
that  led  their  moral  hero  constantly  to  exhaust  the  stores  of  his 
powerful  rhetoric  in  the  expression  of  universal  benevolence ; 
whilst  his  heart  was  incapable  of  harbouring  one  spark  of  com- 
mon parental  affection.    Benevolence  to  the  whole  species,  and 
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want  of  feeling  for  every  individual  w|Ui  whom  the  professors 
come  in  contact,  form  the  character  of  the  new  philosophy. 
Setting  up  for  an  unsocial  independence,  this  their  hero  of  van- 
ity refuses  the  just  price  of  common  labour,  as  well  as  the 
tribute  which  opulence  owes  to  genius^  and  which,  when  paid, 
honours  the  giver  and  the  receiver ;  and  then  he  pleads  his 
beggary  as  an  excuse  for  his  crimes*  He  melts  with  tenderness 
for  those  only  who  touch  him  by  the  remotest  relation,  and 
then,  without  one  natural  pang,  easts  away,  as  a  sort  of  offal 
and  excrement,  the  spawn  of  his  disgustful  aoiours,  and  sends 
his  children  to  the  hospital  of  foundlings.  The  bear  loves,  licks, 
and  forms  her  young;  but  bears  are  not  philosophers.  Vanity, 
however,  finds  its  account  in  reversing  the  train  of  our  natural 
feelings.  Thousands  admire  the  sentimental  writer ;  the  affec- 
tionate father  is  hardly  known  in  his  parish. 

Under  this  philosopliic  instructor  in  the  ethics  of  vamty,  they 
have  attempted  in  France  a  regeneration  of  the  moral  cdnstita- 
tion  of  man.  Statesmen  like  your  present  rulers  exist  by  every 
thing  which  is  spurious,  fictitious,  and  false ;  by  every  thing 
which  takes  the  man  from  his  house,  and  sets  him  on  a  stage ; 
which  makes  him  up  an  artificial  creature,  with  painted,  theatric 
sentiments,  fit  to  be  seen  by  the  glare  of  candle-light,  and  formed 
to  be  contemplated  at  a  due  distance.  Tanity  is  too  apt  to  pre- 
vail in  all  of  us,  and  in  all  countries.  To  the  improvement  of 
Prenchmen  it  seems  not  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be 
taught  upon  system.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  present  rebellion^ 
was  its  legitimate  offsprings  and  it  is  piously  fed  by  that  rebel- 
lion with  a  daily  dole.  * 

If  the  system  of  institution  recommended  by  the  Assembly- 
be  false  and  theatric,  it  is  because  their  system  of  government 
is  of  the  same  character.  To  that,  and  to  that  alone^  it  is 
strictly  conformable.  To  understand  either,  we  must  connect 
the  morals  with  the  politics  of  the  legislators.  Your  practical 
philosophers,  systematic  in  every  thing,  have  wisely  begun  at 
the  source.  As  the  relation  between  parents  and  children  is 
the  first  amongst  the  elements  of  vulgar,  natural  morality* ; 
they  erect  statues  to  a  wild,  ferocious,  low-minded,  hard-hearted 
father,  of  fine  general  feelings  ;  a  lover  of  his  kind,  but  a  hater 
of  his  kindred.  Your  masters  reject  the  duties  of  this  vulgar 
relation,  as  contrary  to  liberty;  as  not  founded  in  the  social 
compact ;  and  not  binding  according  to  the  rights  of  men  ;  be- 
cause the  relation  is  not,  of  conrse,  the  result  of  free  election; 
never  so  on  the  side  of  the  children,  not  always  on  the  part  <^ 
the  parents. 

The  next  relation  which  they  regenerate  by  their  statues  to 
Bousseau,  is  that  which  is  next  in  sanctity  to  that  of  a  father. 
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39iey  differ  from  those  old-fasfaioned  thinkers  who  considered 
pedagogues  as  sober  and  venerable  oharaeters,  and  allied  to  the 
parental.  The  moralists  of  the  dark  times  preceptorem  sancti 
mluere  parentis  esse  loco,^  In  this  age  of  light,  they  teach  the 
people  that  preceptors  ought  to  be  in  the  place  of  gallants. 
They  systematically  corrupt  a  very  corruptible  race,  (for  some 
time  a  growing  nuisance  amongst  you,)  a  set  of  pert,  petulant 
literators,  to  whom,  instead  of  their  inroper,  but  severe,  unos- 
tentatious duties^  they  assign  the  brilliant  part  of  men  of  wit 
and  pleasure,  of  gay,  young  military  sparks,  and  danglers  at 
toilets.  They  call  on  the  rising  generation  in  France  to  take  a 
sympathy  in  the  adventures  and  fortunes,  and  they  endeavour 
to  engage  their  sensibility  <m  the  side,  of  pedagogues  who  be- 
tray the  most  awful  family  trusts,  and  vitiate  their  female 
pupils.  They  teach  the  people  that  the  debauchers  <^  virgins, 
almost  in  the  arms  of  their  parents,  may  be  safe  inmates  in  the 
houses,  and  even  fit  guardians  of  the  honour,  of  those  husbands 
who  succeed  legally  to  the  office  which  the  young  literators  had 
pre-occupied,  without  asking  leave  of  law  or  conscience. 

Thus  they  dispose  of  all  the  family  relations  of  parents  and 
children,  husbands  and  wives.  Through  this  same  instructor^ 
by  whom  they  corrupt  the  mora)s«  th^y  corrupt  the  taste.  Taste 
imd  elegance,  though  they  are  reckoned  only  among  the  smaller 
and  secondary  morals,  yet  Bi£e  of  no  mean  importance  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  life.  A  moral  taste  is  not  of  force  to  turn  vice  into 
virtue ;  but  it  recommends  virtue  with  something  like  the  blao- 
dishments  of  pleasure;  and  it  infinitely  abates  the  evils  of  vices. 
Bousseau,  a  writer  of  great  force  and  vivacity,  is  totally  desti- 
tute of  taste  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Your  masters,  who  are 
his  scholars,  conceive  that  all  refinement  has  an  aristocratic 
character.  The  last  age  had  exhausted  all  its  powers  in  giving 
a  grace  and  nobleness  to  our  natural  appetites,  and  in  raising 
them  hito  a  higher  class  and  order  than  seemed  justly  to  belong 
to  them.  Through-  Kousseau,  your  ntasters  are  resolved  to 
destroy  these  aristocratic  prejudices^  The  passion  called  love 
has  so  general  and  powerful  an  influence  ;  it  makes  so  much  of 
the  entertainmei^it^  and  indeed  so  much  of  the  occupation,  of 
that  part  of  life  which  decides  the  character  for  ever,  that  the 
mode  and  the  principles  on  which  it  engages  the  sympathy,  and 
strikes  the  imagination,  become  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  morals  and  manners  of  every  society.  Your  rulers  were 
well  aware  of  this  ;  and,  in  their  system  of  changing  your  man- 
ners to  accommodate  them  to  their  politics,-  they  found  nothing 

8  Tbst  ia,  *'  chose  to  hftye  tbe  toacber  stand  in  tbe  place  of  a  revered  parent." 
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SO  convenient  as  Bousseau.  Through  him  they  teach  men  to 
love  after  the  fashion  of  philosophers ;  that  is,  they  teach  to 
men,  to  Frenchmen,  a  love  without  gallantry ;  a  love  without 
any  thing  of  that  fine  flower  of  youthfulness  and  gentility 
which  places  it,  if  not  among  the  virtues,  among  the  ornaments 
of  life.  Instead  of  this  passion,  naturally  allied  to  grace  and 
manners,  they  infuse  into  their  youth  an  unfashioned,  indeli- 
cate, sour,  gloomy,  ferocious  medley  of  pedantry  and  lewdness ; 
of  metaphysical  speculations  blended  with  the  coarsest  sensuat> 
ity.  Such  is  the  general  morality  of  the  passions  to  be  found  in 
their  famous  philosopher,  in  his  famous  work  of  philosophic 
gallantry,  the  NoxwelU  Eloise. 

When  the  fence  from  the  gallantry  of  preceptors  is  broken 
down,  and  your  families  are  no  longer  protected  by  decent 
pride  and  salutary  domestic  prejudice,  there  is  but  one  step  to 
a  frightful  corruption.  The  rulers  in  the  National  Assembly 
are  in  good  hopes  that  the  females  of  the  first  families  in 
France  may  become  an  easy  prey  to  dancing-masters,  fiddlers, 
pattern-drawers,  friseurs,  and  valets  de  chambre,  and  other 
active  citizens  of  that  description,  who  having  the  entry  into 
your  houses,  and  being  half  domesticated  by  their  situation, 
may  be  blended  with  you  by  regular  and  irregular  relations. 
By  a  law  they  have  made  these  people  your  equals.  By  adopt- 
ing the  sentiments  of  Rousseau  they  have  made  them  your 
"rivals.  In  this  manner  these  great  legislators  complete  their 
plan  of  levelling,  and  establish  their  rights  of  men  on  a  sure 
foundation. 

I  am  certain  that  the  writings  of  Eousseau  lead  directly  to 
this  kind  of  shameful  evil.  I  have  often  wondered  how  he 
comes  to  be  so  much  more  admired  and  followed  on  the  Conti- 
nent than  he  is  here.  Perhaps  a  secret  charm  in  the  language 
may  have  its  share  in  this  extraordinary  difference.  We  cer* 
tainly  perceive,  and  to  a  degree  we  feel,  in  this  writer,  a  style 
glowing,  animated,  enthusiastic ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  find 
it  lax,  diffuse,  and  not  in  the  best  taste  of  composition ;  all  the 
members  of  the  piece  being  pretty  equally  laboured  and  ex- 
panded, without  any  due  selection  or  subordination  of  i)arts. 
lie  is  generally  too  much  on  the  stretch,  and  his  manner  has 
little  variety.  We  cannot  rest  upon  any  of  his  works,,  though 
they  contain  observations  which  occasionally  discover  a  consid- 
erable insight  into  human  nature.  But  his  doctrines,  on  the 
whole,  are  so  inapplicable  to  real  life  and  manners,  that  we 
never  dream  of  drawing  from  them  any  rule  for  laws  or  con- 
duct, or  for  fortifying  or  illustrating  any  thing  by  a  reference 
to  his  opinions.   They  have  with  us  the  fate  of  older  paradoxes, 
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CTnayenUimadverume8t,seri8ii9  moresque  repfjgnant, 
Atque  ipsa  utilitae  justi  prope  mater  et  aeqni.^ 

Perhaps  bold  speculations  are  more  acceptable  because  more 
new  to  you  than  to  us,  who  have  been  long  since  satiated  with 
them.  We  continue,  as  in  the  two  last  ages,  to  read,  more  gen- 
erally than  I  believe  is  now  done  on  the  Continent,  the  authors 
of  sound  antiquity.  These  occupy  our  minds.  They  give  us 
another  taste  and  turn ;  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  more  than 
transiently  amused  with  paradoxical  morality.  It  is  not  that 
I  consider  this  writer  as  wholly  destitute  of  just  notions. 
Amongst  his  irregularities,  it  must  be  reckoned  that  he  is  some- 
times moral,  and  moral  in  a  very,  sublime  strain.  But  the  gen- 
eral spirit  and  tendency  of  his  works  is  mischievous ;  and  the 
inore  mischievous  for  this  mixture:  for  perfect  depravity  of 
sentiment  is  not  reconcilable  with  eloquence ;  and  the  mind 
(though  corruptible,  not  complexionally  vicious)  would  reject, 
and  throi¥  off  with  disgust,  a  lesson  of  pure  and  unmixed  evil. 
These  writers  make  even  virtue  a  pander  to  vice. 

However,  I  less  consider  the  author  than  the  system  of  the 
Assembly  in  perverting  morality  through  his  means.  This  I 
confess  makes  me  nearly  despair  of  any  attempt  upon  the  minds 
of  their  followers,  through  reason,  honour,  or  conscience.  The 
great  object  of  your  tyrants  is  to  destroy  the  gentlemen  of' 
France  ;  and  for  that  purpose  they  destroy,  to  the  best  of  their 
power,  all  the  effect  of  those  relations  which  may  render  con- 
siderable men  powerful,  or  even  safe.  To  destroy  that  order, 
they  vitiate  the  whole  community.  That  no  means  may  exist 
of  confederating  against  their  tyrani!iy,  by  the  false  sympathies 
of  this  Kouvelle  Eloise  they  endeavour  to  subvert  those  princi- 
ples of  domestic  trust  and  fidelity  which  form  the  discipline  of 
social  life.  They  propagate  principles  by  which  every  servant 
may  think  it,  if  not  his  duty,  at  least  his  privilege,  to  betray  his 
master.  By  these  principles,  every  considerable  father  of  a 
family  loses  the  sanctuary  of  his  house.  Debet  sua  cuique  domus 
esse  perfugium  tutissimnm,^^  says  the  law,  which  your  legislators 
have  taken  so  much  jpains  first  to  decry,  then  to  repeal.  They 
destroy  all  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  domestic  life  ;  turn- 
ing the  asylum  of  the  house  into  a  gloomy  prison,  where  the 
father  of  the  family  must  drag  out  a  miserable  existence,  en- 
dangered in  proportion  to  the  apparent  means  of  his  safety; 
where  he  is  wol'se  than  solitary  in  a  crowd  of  domestics,  and 
more  apprehensive  from  his  servants  and  inmates  than  from 

9  To  come  to  the  truth  of  the  matter,  the  feelings  and  morals  light  against 
tbon,  and  even  utility  itself,  wliich  is  almost  tlie  mother  of  right  and  equity. 

10  Eveiy  man's  own  home  ought  to  be  his  securest  refuge 
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the  hired,  bloodthirsty  mob  withoui^oorSy  who  are  ready  to* 
pull  him  to  the  lanterne. 

It  13  thus,  and  for  the  same  end,  that  they  endeavour  to 
destroy  that  tribunal  of  conscience  which  exists  independently 
of  edicts  and  decrees.  Your  despots  govern  by  terror.  They 
know  that  he  who  fears  God  fears  nothing,*  else  ;  and  therefore 
they  eradicate  from  the  mind,  thrpugh  their  Yoltaire,  their 
Helvetius,  and  the  rest  of  that  infamous  gang,  that  only  sort  of 
fear  which  generates  true  courage.  Their  object  is,  that  their 
fellow-citizens  may  be  under  the  dominion  of  no  awe,  but  that 
of  their  committee  of  research,  and  of  their  lanterne.^ 
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I  DO  not  wish  to  enter  very  much  at  large  into  the  discussions 
which  diverge  and  ramify  in  all  ways  from  this  productive  sub- 
ject. But  there  is  one  topic  upon  which  I  hope  I  shall  be 
excused  in  going  a  little  beyond  my  design.  The  factions,  now 
so  busy  amongst  us,  in  order  to  divest  men  of  all  love  for  th^ir 
country,  and  to  remove  from  their  minds  all  duty  with  regard 
to  the  State,  endeavour  to  propagate  an  opinion  that  the  people^ 
in  forming  their  commonwealth,  have  by  no  means  parted  with 
their  power  over  it.  This  is  an  impregnable  citadel,  to  which 
these  gentlemen  retreat  whenever  they  are  pushed  by  the  bat- 
tery of  laws  and  usages,  and  positive  conventions.  Indeed  it  ia 
such  and  of  so  great  force,  that  all  they  have  done,  in  defending 
their  outworks,  is  so  much  time  and  labour  thrown  away.  Dis- 
cuss any  of  their  schemes, -r-  their  answer  is.  It  is  the  act  of  the 

11  The  character  here  givQn  of  Bousseau,  &nd  the  critical  remarks  on  the  stylo 
ai  |l  tendency  of  his  writings,  were  at  the  time  justly  admired  for  their  originality 
and  depth ;  and  were  regarded  as  not  inferior  to  any  thing  that  came  Arom  I3ie 
author's  pen. 

1  The  pages  which  follow,  under  this  heading,  are  fW)m  a  book  published  la 
1791,  with  the  title, "  An  Appeal  fVom  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  in  Consequence 
of  some  late  Discussions  in  Parliament,  relative  to  the  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution.  1791.'*  The  work  is  a  defence  of  the  doctrines  maintained  in  the 
Reflections,  Not  long  after  the  appearance  of  the  previous  book,  the  radical  *8ec 
tiou  of  the  Whigs,  with  Fox  at  their  head,  got  so  worked  up  against  tlie  doe» 
trines  there  taught,  and  against  the  author's  course  in  Parlian^nt,  that  they 
formally  and  publicly  read  him  out  of  the  party,  as  a  deserter  or  renegade. 
They,  did  good  service  to  their  country,  to  humanity,  and  to  the  c&use  of  litera- 
ture, by  tlius  provoking  him  to  write  the  Appeal^  which  completed  whatever 
may  have  been  wanting  to  the  fhll  triumph  of  his  former  work. —In  these  pages, 
as  will  readily  be  seen,  the  author  constantly  speaks  of  himself  in  the  iMr^ 
person. 
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peopUi  and  that  is  sufficient.  Are  we  to  deny  to  a  majority  of 
the  people  the  right  of  altering  5ven  the  whole  frame  of  their 
society,  if  snch  should  be  their  pleasure  ?  They  may  change  it, 
say  they,  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic  to-day^  and  to-morrow 
back  again  from  a  republic  to  a  monarchy;  and  so  ijackward 
and  forward  as  often  as  they  like.  They  are  masters  of  the 
ccHnmon wealth,  because  in  substance  they  are  themselres  the 
commonwealth.  The  French  Kevolution,  say  they,  was  the  act 
of  the  majority  of  the  people ;  and  if  the  majority  of  any  other 
I>eople,  the  people  of  England  for  instance,  wish  to  make  the 
same  change,  they  have  the  same  right. 

Just  the  same  undoubtedly ;  that  is,  none  at  all.  Neither  the 
few  nor  the  many  have  a  right  to  act  merely  by  their  will,  in 
any  matter  connected  with  duty,  trust,  engagement,  or  obliga- 
tion. The  Constitution  of  a  country  being  once  settled  upon 
some  compact,  tacit  or  expressed,  there  is  no  power  existing  of 
force  to  alter  it,  without  the  breach  of  the  covenant,  or  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  parties.  Such  is  the  nature  of  a  contract.  And 
the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  whatever  their  infamous 
flatterers  may  teach  in  order  to  corrupt  their  minds,  cannot 
alter  the  moral  any  more  than  they  can  alter  the  physical  es- 
sence of  things.  The  people  are  not  to  be  taught  to  think 
lightly  of  their  engagements  to  their  governors ;  else  they 
teach  governors  to  think  lightly  of  their  engagements  towards 
them.  In  that  kind  of  game,  in  the  end  the  people  are  sure  to 
be  losers.  Tb  flatter  them  into  a  contempt  of  faith,  truth,  and 
justice,  is  to  ruin  them  ;  for  in  these  virtues  consists  their  whole 
safety.  To  flatter  any  nian,  or  any  part  of  mankind,  in  any 
description,  by  asserting  that  in  engagements  he  or  they  are 
free,  whilst  any  other  human  creature  is  bound,  is  ultimately  to 
vest  the  rtile  of  morality  in  the  pleasure  of  those  who  oi^ht  to 
be  rigidly  submitted  to  it ;  to  subject  the  sovereign  reason  of 
the  world  to  the  caprices  of  weak  and  giddy  men. 

But  as  no  one  of  us  men  can  dispense  with  public  or  private 
faith,  or  with  any  other  tie  of  moral  obligation,  so  neither  can 
any  number  of  us.  The  number  engaged- in  crimes,  instead  of 
turning  them  into  laudable  acts,  only  augments  the  quantity 
and  intensity  of  the  guilt  I  am  well  aware  that  men  love  to 
hear  of  their  power,  but  have  an  extreme  disrelish  to  be  told  of 
their  duty.  This  is  of  course ;  because  every  duty  is  a  limita- 
tion of  some  power.  Indeed,  arbitrary  power  is  so  much  to  the 
depraved  taste  of  the  vulgar,  of  the  vulgar  of  every  description, 
that  almost  all  the  dissensions  which  lacerate  the  common- 
wealth are  not  concerning  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  exer- 
cised, but  concerning  the  hands  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed; 
Somewhere  they  are  resolved  to  have  it    Whether  they  desire 
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it  to  be  vested  in  the  many  or  tiie  few,  depends  with  most  men 
upon  the  chance  which  they  imagine  they  themselves  may  have 
of  partaking  in  the  exercise  of  that  arbitrary  sway,  in  the  one 
mode  or  in  the  other. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  men  to  thirst  after  power.  But  it 
is  very  expedient  that  by  moral  instruction  they  should  be 
taught  and  by  their  civil  Constitutions  they  should  be  com- 
pelled, to  put  many  restrictions  upon  the  immoderate  exercise 
of  it,  and  the  inordinate  desire.  The  best  method  of  obtaining 
these  two  great  points  forms  the  important,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  difficult,  problem  to  the  true  statesman.  He  thinks  of 
the  place  in  which  political  power  is  to  be  lodged,  with  no  other 
attention  than  as  it  may  render  the  more  or  the  less  practicable 
its  salutary  restraint,  and  its  prudent  direction.  For  this  reason 
no  legislator,  at  any  period  of  the  world,  has  willingly  placed 
the  seat  of  active  power  in  the  hands  of  the  multitude ;  because 
there  it  admits  of  no  control,  no  regulation,  no  steady  direction 
whatsoever.  The  people  are  the  natural  control  on  authority  ; 
but  to  exercise  and  to  control  together  is  contradictory  and 
impossible. 

As  the  exorbitant  exercise  of  power  cannot,  under  popular 
sway,  be  effectually  restrained,  the  other  great  object  of  politi- 
cal arrangement,  the  means  of  abating  an  excessive  desire  of  it, 
is  in  such  a  State  still  worse  provided  for.  The  democratic 
commonwealth  is  the  foodful  nurse  of  ambition.  Under  the 
other  forms  it  meets  with  many  restraints.  Whenever,  in 
States  which  have  had  a  democratic  basis,  the  legislators  have 
endeavoured  to  put  restraints  upon  ambition,  their  methods 
were  as  violent  as  in  the  end  they  were  ineffectual ;  as  violent 
indeed  as  any  the  most  jealous  despotism  could  invent.  The 
ostracism  could  not  very  long  save  itself,  and  much  less  the 
State  which  it  was  meant  to  guard,  from  the  attempts  of  ambi- 
tion, one  of  the  natural,  inbred,  incurable  distempers  of  a  pow- 
erful democracy. 

But  to  return  from  this  short  digression,  which  however  is 
not  wholly  foreign  to  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  will  of  the 
majority  upon  the  form  or  the  existence  of  their  society.  I 
cannot  too  often  recoijamend  it  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
all  men,  who  think  civil  society  to  be  within  the  province  of 
moral  jurisdiction,  that  if  we  owe  to  it  any  duty,  it  is  not  subject 
to  our  will.  Duties  are  not  voluntary.  Duty  and  will  are  even 
contradictory  terms.  Now,  though  civil  society  might  be  at 
first  a  voluntary  act,  (which  in  many  cases  it  undoubtedly  was,) 
its  continuance  is  under  a  permanent,  standing  covenant,  co- 
existing with  the  society ;  and  it  attaches  upon  every  individual 
of  that  society,  without  any  formal  act  of  his  own.    This  is 
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warranted  by  th6  general  practice,  arising  out  of  the  general 
sense  of  mankind.  Men  without  their  choice  derive  benefits 
from  that  association ;  without  their  choice  they  are  subjected 
to  duties  in  consequence  of  these  benefits ;  and  without  their 
choice  they  enter  into  a  virtual  obligation  as  binding  as  any  that 
is  actual.  Look  through  the  whole  of  life  and  the  whole  system 
of  duties.  Much  the  strongest  moral  obligations  are  such  as 
were  never  the  results  of  our  option.  I  allow  that,  if  no  Su- 
preme Ruler  exists,  wise  to  form  and  potent  to  enforce  the 
moral  law,  there  is  no  sanction  to  any  contract,  virtual  or  even 
actual,  against  the  will  of  prevalent  power.  On  that  hypothe- 
sis, let  any  set  of  men  be  strong  enough  to  set  their  duties  at 
defiance,  and  they  cease  to  be  duties  any  longer.  We  have  but 
this  one  appeal  against  irresistible  power: 

Si  genas  hnmannm  et  mortalia  temnitis  amia, 
At  spcrate  Deos  memores  fandi  atque  nefandi.* 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  I  do  not  write  to  the  disciples  of 
the  Parisian  philosophy,  I  may  assume  that  the  awful  Author 
of  our  being  is  the  Author  of  our  place  in  the  order  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  that,  having  disposed  and  marshalled  us  by  a  divine 
tactic,  not  according  to  our  will,  but  according  to  His,  He  has, 
in  and  by  that  disposition,  virtually  subjected  us  to  act  the 
part  which  belongs  to  the  place  assigned  us.  We  have  obliga- 
tions to  mankind  at  large,  which  are  not  in  consequence  of 
any  special  voluntary  pact.  They  arise  from  the  relation  of 
man  to  man,  and  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  which  relations 
are  not  matters  of  choice.  On  the  contrary,  the  force  of  all  the 
pacts  which  we  enter  into  with  any  particular  person,  or  num- 
ber of  persons  amongst  mankind,  depends  upon  those  prior 
obligations.  In  some  cases  the  subordinate  relations  are  volun- 
tary, in  others  they  are  necessary ;  but  the  duties  are  all  com- 
pulsive. When  we  marry,  the  choice  is  vohintary,  but  the 
duties  are  not  matter  of  choice.  They  are  dictated  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  situation.  Dark  and  inscrutable  are  the  ways  by 
which  we  come  into  the  world.  The  instincts  which  give  rise 
to  this  mysterious  process  of  Nature  are  not  of  our  making. 
But  out  of  physical  causes,  unknown  to  us,  i)erhaps  unknow- 
able, arise  moral  duties  which,  as  we  are  able  perfectly  to  com- 
prehend, we  are  bound  indispensably  to  perform.  Parents  may 
not  be  consenting  to  their  moral  relation ;  but,  consenting  or 
not,  they  are  bound  to  a  long  train  of  burthensome  duties 
towards  those  with  whom  they  have  never  made  a  convention 

2   If  jon  despise  tbe  human  race  and  mortal  weapons,  yet  be  assured  that  the 
gods  are  mindfhl  of  right  and  wrong. 
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of  any  sort.  Children  are  not  consenting  to  their  relatk>n, 
but  their  relation,  without  their  actual  consent,  binds  them  to 
its  duties ;  or  rather  it  implies  their  consent,  because  the  pre* 
sumed  consent  of  every  rational  creature  is  in  unison  with  the 
predisposed  order  of  things.  Men  come  in  that  manner  into  a 
community  with  the  social  state  of  their  parents,  endowed  with 
all  the  benefits,  loaded  with  all  the  duties,  of  their  situation. 
If  the  social  ties  and  ligaments,  spun  out  of  those  physical  rela- 
tions which  are  the  elements  of  the  commonwealth,  in  mos^ 
cases  begin,  and  alway  continue,  independently  of  our  will^  so, 
without  any  stipulation  on  our  own  part>  are  we  bound  by  that 
relation  called  our  country,  which  comprehends  (as  it  has  been 
well  said)  "all  the  charities  of  all."*  Nor  are  we  left  without 
powerful  instincts  to  make  this  duty  as  dear  and  grateful  to  us, 
as  it  is  awful  and  coercive.  Our  country  is  not  a  thing  of  mere 
physical  locality.  It  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  an- 
cient order  into  which  we  are  bom.  We  may  have  the  same 
geographical  situation,  but  another  country ;  as  we  may  have 
the  same  country  in  another  soil.  The  place  that  determines 
our  duty  to  our  country  is  a  social,  civil  relation. 

These  are  the  opinions  of  the  author  whose  cause  I  defend. 
I  lay  them  down,  not  to  enforce  them  upon  others  by  disputar 
tion,  but  as  an  account  of  his  proceedings.  On  them  he  acts ; 
and  from  them  he  is  convinced  that  neither  he  nor  any  map,  or 
number  of  men,  have  a  right  (except  what  necessity,  which  19 
out  of  and  above  all  rule,  rather  imposes  than  bestows)  to  free 
themselves  from  that  primary  engagement  into  which  every 
man  born  into  a  community  as  much  contracts  by  J^is  being 
bom  into  it,  as  he  contracts  an  obligation  to  certain  parents  by 
his  having  been  derived  from  their  bodies.  The  place  of  every 
man  determines  his  duty.  If  you  ask,  Quem  te  JDeus  esse  jussit  f 
You  will  be  answered  when  you  resolve  this  other  questiout 
Humana  qua  parte  locatus  esinref* 

I  admit,  indeed,  that  in  morals,  as  in  all  things  else,  difQcul- 
ties  will  sometimes  occur.  Duties  will  sometimes  cross  one 
another.  Then  questions  will  arise,  which  of  them  is  to  be 
placed  in  subordination ;  which  of  them  may  be  entirely  super- 
seded.    These  doubts  give  rise  to  that  part  of  moral  science 

3  This  quotation  is  fW)m  Cicero,  De  Officiis,  i.  17;  but  loses  much  of  its  force 
when  thus  detached  from  the  beautiful  sentence  in  which  it  stands :  "  Parentis 
are  dear,  children  are  dear,  so  are  kindred,  so  are  IWends ;  but  the  whole  dear- 
ness  of  all  these  is  embraced  in  the  one  fatherland;  for  which  what  good  mnxk 
will  hesitate  to  die,  if  he  c^n  thereby  be  of  service  to  it?" 

4  That  is,  •*  What  does  the  Deity  require  you  to  be  ?  **  and,  "  In  what  human 
relation  are  you  actually  placed?  "  The  quotations  are  ftom  the  Boman  poet, 
Fersius. 
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called  casuistry;  which,  though  necessary  to  be  well  studied  by 
those  who  would  become  expert  in  that  learning,  who  aim  at 
becoming  what,  I  think,  Cicero  somewhere  calls,  artifices  offi- 
ctorum,^  requires  a  very  solid  and  discriminating  judgment, 
great  modesty  and  caution,  and  much  sobriety  of  mind  in  the 
handling ;  else  there  is  a  danger  that  it  may  totally  subvert 
those  oflSces  which  it  is  its  object  only  to  methodize  and 
reconcile.  Duties,  at  their  extreme  bounds,  are  drawn  very 
fine,  so  as  to  become  almost  evanescent.  In  that  state  some 
shade  of  doubt  will  always  rest  on  these  questions,  when  ^hey 
are  pursued  with  great  subtilty.  But  the  very  habit  of  stating 
these  extreme  cases  is  not  very  laudable  or  safe ;  because,  in 
general,  it  is  not  right  to  turn  our  duties  into  doubts.  They 
are  imposed,  to  govern  our  conduct,  not  to  exercise  our  inge- 
nuity ;  and  therefore  our  opinions  about  them  ought  not  to  be 
in  a  state  of  fluctuation,  but  steady,  sure,  and  resolved. 

Amongst  these  nice  and  therefore  dangerous  points  of  casu- 
istry may  be  reckoned  the  question  so  much  agitated  in  the 
present  hour.  Whether,  after  the  people  have  discharged  them- 
selves of  their  original  power  by  an  habitual  delegation,  no 
occasion  can  possibly  occur  which  may  justify  the  resumption 
of  it?  This  question,  in  this  latitude,  is  very  hard  to  affirm  or 
deny:  but  I  am  satisfied  that  no  occasion  can  justify  such  a 
resumption,  which  would  not  equally  authorize  a  dispensation 
with  any  other  moral  duty,  perhaps  with  all  of  them  together. 
However,  if  in  general  it  be  not  easy  to  determine  concerning 
the  lawfulness  of  such  devious  proceedings,  w^hich  must  be 
ever  on  the  edge  of  crimes,  it  is  far  from  difiicult  to  foresee 
the  i)erilous  consequences  of  the  resuscitation  of  such  a  power 
in  the  people.  The  practical  consequences  of  any  political 
tenet  go  a  great  way  in  deciding  upon  its  value.  Political 
problems  do  not  primarily  concern  truth  or  falsehood.  They 
relate  to  good  or  evil.  What  in  the  result  is  likely  to  pro- 
dtice  evil,  is  politically  false ;  that  which  is  productive  of  good, 
politically  true. 

Believing  it,  therefore,  a  question  at  least  arduous  in  the 
theory,  and  in  the  practice  very  critical,  it  would  become  us 
to  ascertain,  as  well  as  we  can,  what  form  it  is  that  our  incanta- 
tions are  about  to  call  up  from  darkness  and  the  sleep  of  ages. 
When  the  supreme  authority  of  the  people  is  in  question, 
before  we  attempt  to  extend  or  to  confine  it,  we  ought  to  fix  in 
our  minds,  with  some  degree  of  distinctness,  an  idea  of  what 
it  is  we  mean  when  we  say  the  People. 

In  a  state  of  rude  nature  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  people. 

5   Arranffers  of  duties,  or,  men  $kUled  in  the  science  q/*  dutif. 
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A  number  of  men  in  themselves  have  no  Collective  capadtty. 
The  idea  of  a  people  is  the  idea  of  a  corporation.  It  is  wholly 
artificial ;  and  made,  like  all  other  legal  fictions,  by  common 
agreement.  What  the  particular  nature  of  that  agreement 
was,  is  collected .  from  the  form  into  which  the  particular 
society  has  been  cast.  Any  other  is  not  their  covenant.  When 
men,  therefore,  break  up  the  original  compact  or  agreement 
which  gives  its  corporate  form  and  capacity  to  a  State,  they  are 
no  longer  a  people,  they  have  no  longer  a  corporate  existence ; 
the^  have  no  longer  a  legal,  coactive  force  to  bind  within,  nor 
a  claim  to  be  recognized  abroad.  They  are  a  number  of  vague, 
loose  individuals,  and  nothing  more.  With  them  all  is  to  begin 
again.  Alas  I  they  little  know  how  many  a  weary  step  is  to  be 
taken  before  they  can  form  themselves  into  a  mass,  which  has 
a  true  politic  personality. 

We  hear  mUch  from  men,  who  have  not  acquired  their  hardir 
ness  of  assertion  from  the  profundity  of  their  thinking,  about 
the  omnipotence  of  a  majority,  in  suCh  a  dissolution  of  an  tm- 
cient  society  as  hath  taken  place  in  France.  But;  amongst  men 
so  disbanded,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  majority  or  minor» 
ity ;  or  power  in  any  one  person  to  bind  another.  The  power  of 
acting  by  a  majority,  which  the  gentlemen  theorists  seem  to  as^ 
sume  so  readily,  after  they  have  violated  the  contract  out  of 
which  it  has  arisen,  (if  at  all  it  existed,)  must  be  grounded  on 
two  assumptions:  first,  that  of  an  incorporation  produced  by 
unanimity ;  and,  secondly,  an  unaniinous  agreenient  that  the 
act  of  a  mere  majority  (say  of  one)  shall  pass  with  themf  and 
with  others  as  the  act  of  the  whole. 

We  are  so  little  afEected  by  things  which  are  habitual,  that 
we  consider  this  idea  of  the  decision  of  a  majoHty  as  if  it  were 
a  law  of  our  original  nature:  but  such  constructive  whole,  re- 
siding in  a  part  only,  is  one  of  the  most  violent  fictions  of  potsi. 
tive  law  that  ever  has  been  or  can  be  made  on  the  principles  of 
artificial  incorporation.  Out  of  civil  society  nature  knows  nettl- 
ing of  it ;  nor  are  men,  even  when  arranged  according  to  civil 
order,  otherwise  than  by  very  long  training,  brought  at  all -to 
submit  to  it.  The  mind  is  brought  far  more  easily  to  acquiesce 
in  the  proceedings  of  one  man,  or  a  few,  who  act  under  a  gen- 
eral procuration  for  tlie  State,  than  in  the  vote  of  a  victorious 
majority  in  councils  in  which  every  man  has  his  shai^  in  the 
deliberation.  For  there  the  beaten  party  are  exasperated  and 
soured  by  the  previous  contention,  and  mortified  by  the  conclu- 
sive defeat.  This  mode  of  decision,  where  wills  may  be  so 
nearly  equal,  where,  according  to  circumstances,  the  smaller 
number  may  be  the  stronger  force,  and  where  apparent  reason 
may  be  all  upon  one  side,  and  on  the  other  little  else  than  im- 
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petaous  appetite^-*  all  this  must  be  the  result  of  a  very  particu- 
tec  and  special  convention,  confirmed  afterwards  by  long  habits 
of  obedience,  by  a  sort  of  discipline  in  society,  and  by  a  strong 
hand,  vested  with  stationary,  permanent  power,  to  enforce  this 
sort  of  constructive  general  wilL  What  organ  it  is  that  shall 
declare  the  corporate  mind,  is  so  much  a  matter  of  positive  ar- 
rangement, that  several  States,  for  the  validity  of  several  of  their 
Acts,  have  required  a  proportion  of  voices  much  greater  than, 
that^  a  mere  ma|ority»  These  proportions  are  so  entirely  gov- 
erned by  convention,  that  in  some  cases  the  minority  decides. 
The  laws  in  many  countries  to  coiadmm.  require  more  tUbn  a 
mere  majority ;  less  than  an  equal  number  to  acgui^.  In  our 
judicial  trials  we  require  unanimity  either  to  condemn  or  to  ab- 
solve. In  some  incorporations  one  man  speaks  for  the  whole  ; 
in  others,  a  few.  Until  the  other  day,  in  the  Constitution  of 
Poland,  unanimity  was  required  to  give  validity  to  any  Act  of 
^ir  great  nati<mal  eoundl  or  diet.  This  approaches  much 
more  nearly  to  rude  -nature  than  the  institutions  of  any  other 
country.  Such,  indeed,  every  commonwealth  must  be,  without 
a  positive  law  to  recognise  in  a  certain  number  the  will  of  the 
entire  body. 

•  If  men  dissolve  their  ancient  incorporation  in  order  to  regen- 
erate their  community,  in  that  state  of  things  each  man  has  a 
right;  if  he  pleases,  to  remain  an  individual.  Any  number  of 
individuals,  who  can  agree  upon  it,  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
form  th^:nselves  into  a  State  apart,  and  wholly  independent. 
II  any  of  these  is  forced  into  the  fellowship  of  another,  this  'is 
conquest,  and  not  compact.  On  every  principle,  which  sup- 
poses society  to  be  in  virtue  of  a  free  covenant,  this  compulsive 
incorporation  must  be  null  and  void. 

As  a  people  can  have  no  right  to  a  corporate  capacity  without 
tmiversal  consent,  so  neither  have  they  a  right  to  hold  exclu- 
sively any  lands  in  the  name  and  title  of  a  corporation.  On  the 
scheme  ol  the  present  rulers  in  our  neighbouring  country, 
regenerated  as  they  are,  they  have  no  more  right  to  the  terri- 
tory called  France  than  I  have.  I  have  a  right  to  pitch  my  tent 
in  any  unoccupied  place  I  can  find  for  it ;  and  I  may  apply  to 
my  own  maintenance  any  part  of  their  unoccupied  soil.  I  may 
purchase  tiie  house  or  vineyard  of  any  individual  proprietoi 
who  refuses  his  consent  (and  most  proprietors  have,  as  far  as 
they  dared,  refused  it)  to  the  new  incorporation.  I  stand  in  his 
independent  place.  Who  are  these  insolent  men  calling  them- 
selves the  French  nation,  that  would  monopolize  this  fair  do- 
main of  Nature?  Is  it  because  they  speak  a  certain  jargon? 
Is  it  their  mode  of  chattering,  to  me  unintelligible,  that  forms 
tiieir  title,  to  my  land  ?    Who  are  they  who  claim  by.  prescrip- 
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Hon  and  descent  from  ceiliain  gangs  of  banditti  called  Eranks, 
and  Burgundians,  and  Visigoths,  of  whom  I  may  have  nev«r 
heard,  and  ninety-nine  out  of  an  hundred  of  themselves  cer- 
tainly  never  have  heard ;  whilst  at  the  very  time  they  tell  mo 
that  prescription  and  long  possession  form  no  title  to  property  ? 
Who  are  they  that  presume  to  assert  that  the  land  which  I  pur- 
chased of  the  individual,  a  natural  person,  and  not  a  fiction  of 
gtate,  belongs  to  them,  who  in  the  very  capacity  in  which  they 
make  their  claim  can  exist  only  as  an  imaginary  being,  9Md  in 
virtue  of  the  very  prescription  which  they  reject  and  disown? 
Thi^mode  of  arguing  might  be  pushed  into  all  the  detail,  so  as 
to  leave  no  sort  of  doubt,  that  on  their  principles,  and  on  th6 
sort  of  footing  on  which  they  have  thought  proper  to  plaed 
themselves^  the  crowd  of  men,  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel, 
who  have  the  impudence  to  call  themselves  a  people,  can  never 
be  the  lawful,  exclusive  possessors  of  the  soil.  By  what  ikef 
call  reasoning  without  prejudice,  they  leave  not  one  stone  upmi 
another  in  the  fabric  of  human  society.  They  subvert  all  thd 
authority  which  they  hold,  as  well  as  all  that  which  they  liave 
destroyed. 

As,  in  the  abstract,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  out  of  a  (state  of 
civil  society,  majority  and  minority  are  relations  wMch  can 
have  no  existence ;  and  that^  in  civil  society,  its  own  specifio 
conventions  m  each  corporation  detemune  what  it  is  that  con- 
stitutes the  people,  so  as  to  make  their  act  ^e  signification  of 
the  general  will ;  to  come  to  particulars,  it  is  equally  clear,  that 
neither  in  France  nor  in  England  has  the  original  or  any  subse- 
quent compact  of  the  State,  expressed  or  imj^ied,  c(mstituted  a 
majority  ofmen^  told  by  the  headj  to  be  the  acting  people  of  theit 
several  communities.  And  I  see  as  litMe  of  policy  or  utility  as 
there  is  of  right,  in  laying  down  a  principle  that  a  majority  of 
men  told  by  the  head  are  to  be  considered  as  t^e  peo^,  and 
that  as  such  their  will  is  to  be  law.  What  policy  can  there  b© 
found  in  arrangements  made  in  defiance  of  every  political  prin- 
ciple ?  To  enable  men  to  act  with  the  weight  and  character  of 
a  people,  and  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  they  are  incoi^o- 
rated  into  that  capacity,  we  must  suppose  them  (by  means  im- 
mediate or  consequential)  to  be  in  that  state  of  habitual  social 
discipline  in  which  the  wiser,  the  more  expert,  and  the  more 
opulent  conduct,  and  by  conducting  enlighten  and  protect,  th© 
weaker,  the  less  knowing,  and  the  less  provided  with  the  goods 
of  fortune.  When  the  multitude  are  not  under  this  disci{^ine. 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  civil  society.  Give  once  a 
certain  constitution  of  things,  which  produces  a  variety  of  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  in  a  State,  and  there  is  in  Katare  and 
reason  a  principle  which,  for  their  own  benefit,  postpones,  not 
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the  interest,  but  the  jadgment,  of  iAiose  who  are  rmmem  pJurea, 
i».^aose  who  are  virtiUe  et  honore  majores.^  Numbers  in  a  State 
^aupposing*  which  is  not  the  case  in  France,  that  a  State  doea 
exist)  are  always  of  consideration ;  but  they  are  not  the  whole 
consideration.  It  is  in  things  more  serious  than  a  play  that  it 
may  be  truly  said^  satis  est  equUem  mihi  plaudereJ 

A  true  natural  aristocracy  is  not  a  separate  interest  in  the 
State,  or  separable  from  it^  It  is  an  essential  integrant  part  of 
any  large  body  rightly  constituted.  It  is  formed  out  of  a  class 
of  l^itimate  presumptions,  which,  taken  as  generalities,  must 
he  admitted  for  actual  truths.  To  be  bred  in  a  place  of  estima- 
tion; to  see  nothing  k>w  and  sordid  from  one's  infancy ;  to  be 
taught  to  respect  one's  self ;  to  be  habituated  to  the  censorial 
Inspection  of  the  public  eye ;  to  look  early  to  public  opinion ;  to 
Btsmd  upon  such  elevated  ground  as  to  be  enabled  to  take  a 
lange  view  of  the  wide-spread  and  infinitely-diversified  combina- 
tiiJins  of  men  and  affairs  in  a  laige  society ;  to  have  leisure  to 
read,  to  reflect,  to  converse  ;  to  be  enabled  to  draw  the  court 
and  attention  of  the  wise  and  learned  wherever  they  are  to  be 
found ; — to  be  habituated  in  armies  to  command  and  to  obey  ; 
to  be  taught  to  4espise  danger  in  the  pursuit  of  honour  and 
duty ;  to  be  formed  to  the  greatest  degree  of  vigilance,  fore- 
sight, and  circum8x>ection,  in  a  state  of  things  in  which  no  fault 
i^Qommitted  with  impunity,  and  the  slightest  mistakes  draw  on 
the  most  ruinous  consequences; — to  be  led  to  a  guarded  and 
regulated  conduct,  from  a  sense  that  you  are  considered  as  an 
instructor  of  your  fellow-eitlzens  in  their  highest  concerns,  and 
that  you  act  as  a  reconciler  between  God  and  man ;  to  be  em- 
pli^yed  as  as  administrator  of  law  and  justice,  and  to  be  there- 
))y  amongst  the  first  benefactors  to  mankind  ;  to  be  a  professor 
of  high  scienee,.or  of  liberal  and  ingenuous  art ;  to  be  amongst 
rifib  traders,  who  from  their  success  are  presumed  to  have  sharp 
and  vigorous  understandings,  and  to  possess  the  virtues  of  dili- 
gance,  order,  constancy,  and  regularity,  and  to  have  cultivated 
an  haintual  regard  to  commutative  justice ;— these  are  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  men  that  form  what  I  should  call  a  natural  aris- 
tocracy, without  which  there  is  no  nation. 
,,The  state  of  civil  society  which  necessarily  generates  this 
Matocracy  is  a  state  of  nature ;  and  much  more  truly  so  than  a 
savage  and  iiu^herent  mode  of  life.  For  man  is  by  nature  rea- 
sQuable ;  and  he  is  never  perfectly  in  his  natural  state,  but 
when  he  is  placed  where  reason  may  be  best  cultivated,  and 
2)iost  predominates.    Art  is  man's  nature.    We  are  as  much,  at 

6  That  Ib,  ffiore  in  number,  and  Miperior  in  virtue  and  ho9wur, 

7  It  is  cDongb  that  a  knight  applauds  me. 
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least,  in  a  state  of  nature  in  formed  manhood  as  in  immatoce 
and  helpless  infancy.  Men,  qualified  in  the  manner  I  have  juBt 
described,  form  in  Nature,  as  she  operates  in  the  common  modi- 
fication of  society,  the  leading,  guiding,  and  governing  part. 
It  is  the  soul  to  the  body,  without  which  the  man  does  not  exist. 
To  give,  therefore,  no  more  importance,  in  the  social  order,  to 
such  descriptions  of  men  than  that  of  so  many  units,  is  a  h(»rrt- 
ble  usurpation. 

When  great  multitudes  act  together,  under  that  disdpline  trf 
Nature,  I  recognize  the  People.  I  acknowledge  something 
that  perhaps  equals,  and  ought  always  to  guide^  the  sovereignty 
of  convention.  In  all  things  the  voice  of  tliis  grand  chorus  dit 
national  harmony  ought  to  have  a  mighty  and  decisive  infiu- 
fence.  But,  when  you  disturb  this  hanttony ;  when  yoa  break 
up  this  beautiful  order,  this  array  of  trutii  and  nature,  as  well 
as  of  habit  and  prejudice ;  when  you  separate  the  common  sort 
of  men  from  their  proper  chieftains,  so  as  to  fonn  them'  into  an 
adverse  army, — I  no  longer  kno^  that  venerable  object  called 
the  People  in  such  a  disbanded  race  of  deserters  and  vagabonds. 
For  a  while  they  may  be  terrible  indeed ;  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  wild  beasts  are  terrible.  The  mind  owes  to  them  no  sort  of 
submission.  They  are,  as  they  have  always  been  reputod, 
rebels.  They  may  lawfully  be  fought  with  and  brought  under, 
whenever  an  advantage  offers.  Those  who  attempt  by  outrage 
and  violence  to  deprive  men  of  any  advantage  which  they  hold 
under  the  laws,  and  to  destroy  the  natural  order  of  life,  proclaim 
war  against  them. 

We  have  read  in  history  of  that  furious  in^rrection  of  ^e 
common  people  in  France  called  the  Jacquerie:  for  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  the  people  have  been  enlightened  into  trea- 
son, murder,  and  rapine.  Its  object  was  to  extirpate  the  g^try. 
The  Captal  de  Buche,  a  famous  soldier  of  those  days,  dishon- 
oured the  name  of  a  gentleman  and  of  a  man  by  taking,  f^r 
their  cruelties,  a  cruel  vengeance  on  these  deluded  wretehes. 
It  was,  however,  his  right  and  his  duty  to  make  war  upon  tbem, 
and  afterwards,  in  moderation,  to  bring  them  to  punishment  for 
tlieir  rebellion ;  though,  in  the  sense  of  the  French  RevolutioB, 
and  of  some  of  our  clubs,  they  were  the  people;  ahd  were  truly 
so,  if  you  will  call  by  that  appellation  any  majority  of  men  tM 
by  the  head. 

At  a  time  not  very  remote  from  the  same  period  (for  these 
humours  never  have  affected  one  of  the  nations  without  some 
influence  on  the  other)  happened  several  risings  of  the  lower 
commons  in  England.  These  insurgents  were  certainly  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  in  which  they  re- 
sided ;  and  Cade,  Ket,  and  Straw,  at  the  head  of  their  national 
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goaictet  and  fomented  by  certiun  traitors  of  high  rank,  did  no 
more  t^an  exert,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  our  and  the  Pa- 
risian societies,  tlie  sovereign  power  inherent  in  the  majority. 

We  call  the  time  of  those  events  a  dark  age.  Indeed,  we  are 
too  indulgent  to  our  own  proficiency.  The  Abbe  John  Ball  un- 
derstood the  rights  of  man  as  well  as  the  Abbd  Gregoire.^  That 
reverend  patriarch  of  sedition,  and  prototype  of  our  modern 
preachers,  was  of  opinion  with  the  National  Assembly,  that  all 
the  evils  which  have  fsdlen  uxkhi  men  had  been  caused  by  an 
ignorance  of  their  **  having  been  bom  and  continued  equal  as  to 
their  lights."  Had  the  populace  been  able  to  repeat  that  pro 
found  maxim,  all  would  have  gone  perfectly  well  with  them. 
No  tyranny,  no  vexation,  no  oppression,  no  care,  no  sorrow, 
oould  have  existed  in  the  world.  This  would  have  «ured  them 
like  a'  charm  for  the  tooHiache.  But  the  lowest  wretches,  in 
their  moet  ignorant  state*  were  able  at  all  times  to  talk  such 
iituff ;  and  yet  at  all  times  have  they  suffered  many  evils  and 
inany  oppressions,  both  before  and  since  the  republication  by 
the  National  Assembly  of  this  spell  of  healing  potency  and 
virtue.  The  enlightened  Dr.  Ball,  when  he  wished  to  rekindle 
the  lights  and  fires  of  his  audience  on  this  point,  chose  for  the 
text  the  following  couplet: 

When  Adam  delved  and  Ev^  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman? 

Of  this  sapient  maxim,  however,  I  do  not  give  him  for  the  in- 
Ventpr.  It  seems  to  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  and 
had  certainly  become  proverbial ;  but  whether  then  composed 
or  oiily  applied,  thus  much  must  be  admitted,  that  in  learning, 
sense,  energy,  'and  comprehensiveness,  it  is  fully  equal  to  all 
the  modem  dissertations  on  the  equality  of  mankind ;  and  it 
has  one  advantage  over  them, — that  it  is  in  rhyme. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  great  teacher  of  the  rights  of 
man  decorated  his  discourse  on  this  valuable  text  with  lem- 
mas, theorems,  scholia,  corollaries,  and  all  the  apparatus  of 
science,  which  was  furnished  in  as  great  plenty  and  perfection 
out  of  the  dogmatic  and  polemic  magazines,  tlie  old  horse- 
armoury  of  the  Schoolmen,  among  whom  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ball  was 
bred,  as  they  can  be  supplied  from  the  new  arsenal  at  Hackney. 

8  The  Abb6  Gregoire  was  one  of  the  few  French  priests  who  turned  agamst 
their  order,  and  joined  the  new  church  of  Jacobinism :  to  Icecp  himself  in  favour 
with  the  revolutionary  chiefs,  he  proposed  some  of  their  most  atrocious  meas- 
ifeea,^-J^\m  Ball  wa6  a  seditioiis  preacher,  who  stirred  up  the  dregs  of  the  pop. 
■lace  to  as  insurrection  in  the  year  1381;  here  called  an  Abb^  by  way  of  offset 
^  the  French  4po8t}e  of  disorder  who  wore  that  title. 
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It  was  no  doubt  disposed  vnth  all  the  adjutancy  of  deHnition 
and  division,  in  which  (I  speak  it  with  submission)  the  old  mai^ 
shals  were  as  able  as  the  modern  martinets.  Neither  can  we 
deny  that  the  philosophic  auditory,  when  they  had  once  ob- 
tained this  knowledge,  could  never  return  to  tiieir  former 
ignorance ;  or,  after  so  instructive  a  lecture,  be  in  the  same 
state  of  mind  as  if  they  had  never  heard  it.  But  these  poor 
people,  who  were  not  to  be  envied  for  their  knowledge,  but 
pitied  for  their  delusion,  were  not  reasoned,  (that  was  impos- 
sible,) but  beaten  out  of  their  lights.  With  their  teacher  they 
were  delivered  over  to  the  lawyers ;  who  wrote  in  their  blood 
the  statutes  of  the  land  as  harshly,  and  in  the  same  sort  oi  ink» 
as  they  and  their  teachers  had  written  the  rights  of  man. 

Our  doctors  of  the  day  are  not  so  fond  of  quoting  the  opinions 
of  this  ancient  sage  as  they  are  of  imitating  his  conduct :  firsts 
because  it  might  appear,  that  they  are  not  as  great  inventors  as 
they  would  be  thought ;  and  next,  because,  unfortunately  for 
his  fame,  he  was  not  successf  uL  It  is  a  remark  liable  to  as  few 
exceptions  as  any  generality  can  be^  that  they  who  ai^laud 
prosperous  folly,  and  adore  triumphant  guilt,  have  never  been 
known  to  succour  or  even  to  pity  human  weakness  or  offence 
when  they  become  subject  to  human  vicissitude,  and  meet  with 
punishment  instead  of  obtaining  power.  Abating  for  their 
want  of  sensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  their  associates,  they  are 
not  so  much  in  the  wrong :  for  madness  and  wickedness  are 
things  foul  and  deformed  in  themselves ;  and  stand  in  need  of 
all  the  coverings  and  trappings  of  fortune  to  recommend  ihetoL 
to  the  multitude.  Nothing  can  be  more  loathsome  in  their 
naked  nature. 

Aberrations  like  these,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  unsuc-( 
cessful  or  prosperous,  are  things  of  passage.  Tfhey  furnish  no 
argument  for  supposing  a  multitude  told  by  tJie  hectd  to  be  the  peo^ 
pie.  Such  a  multitude  can  have  no  sort  of  title  to  alter  the- 
seat  of  power  in  the  society,  in  which  it  ever  ought  to  be  the 
obedient,  and  not  the  ruling  or  presiding  part  What  power 
may  belong  to  the  whole  mass,  in  which  mass  the  natural 
aristocracy,  or  what  by  convention  is  appointed  to  represent 
and  strengthen  it,  acts  in  its  proper  place,  with  its  proper 
weight,  and  without  being  subjected  to  violence,  is  a  deeper 
question.  But  in  that  case,  and  with  that  concurrence,  I  should 
have  much  doubt  whether  any  rash  or  desperate  changes  in  the 
State,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  France,  could  ever  be  effected. 

I  have  said,  that  in  all  political  questions  the  consequences 
of  any  assumed  rights  are  of  great  moment  in  deeiding  upoa 
tlieir  validity.  In  this  point  of  view  let  us  a  little  scrutinize 
the  effects  of  a  right  in  the  mere  majority  of  the  inhaUtants  of 
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any  country  of  supeiseding  and  altering  their  government  <U 


The  sum  total  of  every  people  is  composed  of  its  units. 
Every  individual  must  have  a  right  to  originate  v  hat  after- 
wards is  to  become  the  Act  of  tiie  majority.  Whatever  he  may 
lawfully  originate  he  may  lawfully  endeavour  to  accomplish. 
He  has  a  right  therefore  in  his  own  particular  to  break  the  ties 
and  engagements  which  bind  him  to  the  country  in  which  he 
Uves ;  and  he  has  a  right  to  make  as  many  converts  to  his  opln- 
ions,  and  to  obtain  as  many  associates  in  his  designs,  as  he  can 
procure :  for  how  can  you  ^ow  the  dispositions  of  the  majority 
to!  destroy  their  government,  but  by  tampering  witli  some  part 
of  the  body  ?  You  must  begin  by  a  secret  conspiracy,  that  you 
may  end  witii  a  national  confedemtion.  The  mere  pleasure  of 
the  beginner  must  be  the  sole  guide ;  since  the  mere  pleasure 
o£  otiiers  must  be  the  sole  ultimate  sanction,  as  well  as  the 
sole  actuating  principle,  in  every  part  of  the  progress.  Thus, 
arbitrary  will,  (the  last  corruption  of  ruling  power,)  step  by 
step,,  poisons  the  heart  of  every  citizen.  If  the  undertaker 
fails,  lie  has  the  misfortune  of  a  rebel,  but  not  the  guilt  By 
afudi' doctrines^  all  love  to  our  country,  all  pious  veneration  and 
a£tachm»]it  to  its  law&  and  customs,  are  obliterated  from  our 
mifids ;  and  noting  caxi  result  from  this  opinion,  when  grown 
into  a  prmdple^  and  animated  by  discontent,  ambition,  or 
enthusiasm,  but  a  series  of  conspiracies  and  seditions,  some- 
timea  ruinous  to  thjeir  authors,  always  noxious  to  the  State. 
No  aecnse  ol  duty  can  prevent  any  man  from  being  a  leader  or  a 
follower  in  such  enterprises.  Nothing  restrains  the  tempter ; 
nothing  guards  the  tempted.  Nor  is  the  new  State,  fabricated 
by  A»cb  arts,  safer  than  the  old.  What  can  prevent  the  mere 
wiH  of  any  person,  who  hopes  to  unite  the  wills  of  other  to  his 
own,  from  an  ^tempt  wholly  to  overturn  it?  It  wants  nothing 
but  a^dispodtion  toJarouble  the  established  order,  to  give  a  title 
to  the  enterprise. 

Wiien  you  combine  this  principle,  of  the  right  to  change  a 
fixed  and  tolerable  constitution  of  things  at  pleasure,  with  the 
thecMry  and  practice  of  the  French  Assembly,  the  political,  civil, 
and  mca*al  irregularity  are,  if  possible,  aggravated.  The  Assem* 
blyhave  found  aniother  road,  and  a  far  more  commodious,  to 
the  destruetion  of  an  old  government,  and  the  legitimate  forma- 
tion of  a  new  one»  than  through  the  previous  will  of  the  majority 
of  what  they  call  the  people.  Get,  say  they,  the  possession  of 
power  by  ^ly  means  you  can  into  your  hands ;  and  then  a  sub- 
seq«ient  consent  (what  they  oall  an  address  of  adhesion)  makes 
your  authority  as  much  the  Act  of  the  people  as  if  they  had 
conlerDed  U|k)n  yotf  originally  that  kind  and  degree  <d  power 
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'vdiich,  withont  their  permission,  you  had  seized  uih>ii.  l^sis 
to  give  a  direct  sanction  to  fraud,  hypocrisy,  perjury,  and  the 
breach  of  the  most  sacred  trusts  that  can  exist  between  man 
and  man.  What  can  sound  with  such  horrid  discordance  in  the 
moral  ear  as  this  position, — ^That  a  delegate  with  limited  powers 
may  break  his  sworn  engagements  to  his  constituents,  assume 
an  authority,  never  committed  to  him,'*  to  alter  all  things  at  his 
pleasure  ;  and  then,  if  he  can  persuade  a  large  number  of  men 
to  flatter  him  in  the  power  he  has  usurped,  that  he  is  absolved 
in  his  own  conscience,  and  ought  to  stand  acquitted  in  the  eyes 
of  mankind?  On  this  scheme,  the  ma^er  of  the  experiment 
must  begin  with  a  determined  perjury.  That  point  is  certain* 
He  must  take  his  chance  for  the  expiate^  addresses.  This  is 
to  make  the  success  of  villainy  the  standard  of  innocence. 

Without  drawing  on,  therefore,  very  shocking  consequences* 
neither  by  previous  consent  nor  by  subsequent  xatification  of  a 
mere  reckoned  majority,  can  any  set  of  men  attempt  to  dissolve 
the  State  at  their  pleasure.  To  apply  this  to  our  present  sub- 
ject. When  the  several  orders,  in  their  several  bailliages,  had 
met  in  the  year  1789,  (such  of  them,  I  mean,  as  had  met  peaceably 
and  constitutionally,)  to  choose  and  to  instruct  their  representa- 
tives ;  so  organized  and  so  acting,  (because  they  were  organized 
and  were  acting  according  to  the  conventions  which  made  them 
a  people,)  they  were  the  people  of  Frimce.  They  had  a  legal 
and  a  natural  capacity  to  be  considered  as  that  people.  But» 
observe,  whilst  they  were  in  this  state,  that  is,  whilst  they  were 
a  people,  in  no  one  of  their  instructions  did  they  charge  or  even 
hint  at  any  one  of  those  things  which  have  drawn  upon  the 
usurping  Assembly,  and  their  adherents^  the  detestation  of  the 
rational  and  thinking  part  of  mankind.  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
without  the  least  apprehension  of  being  contradicted  by  any 
person  who  knows  the  then  state  of  France,  that,  if  any  one  of 
the  changes  had  been  proposed  which  form  the  fundamental 
parts  of  their  Revolution,  and  compose  its  most  distinguishing 
acts,  it  would  not  have  had  one  vote  in  twenty  thousand  in  any 
order.  Their  instructions  purported  the  direct  contrary  to  all 
those  famous  proceedings  which  are  defended  as  the  Acts  of  the 
people.  Had  such  proceedings  been  expected,  the  great  proba- 
bility is,  that  the  people  would  then  have  risen,  as  to  a  man,  to 
prevent  them.  The  whole  organization  of  the  Assembly  was 
altered,  the  whole  frame  of  the  kingdom  was  changed,  before 
these  things  could  be  done.  It  is  long  to  tell,  by  what  evil  arts 
of  the  conspirators,  and  by  what  extreme  weakness  and  want  ot 
steadiness  in  the  lawful  government^  this  equal  usurpation  on 
the  rights  of  the  prhice  and  people,  having  first  cheated,  and 
then  offered  violence  to  both,  has  been  able  to  triumph^  and  to 
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employ  with  tsuccess  the  forg^ed  signature  of  an  imprisoned  sov- 
ereign, and  the  spurious  voice  of  dictated  addresses,  to  a  subse- 
quent ratification  of  things  that  had  never  received  any  previous 
sanction,  general  or  particular,  expressed  or  implied,  from  the 
nation,  (in  whatever  sense  that  word  is  taken,)  or  from  any  part 
of  it 

After  the  weighty  and  respectable  part  of  the  people  had 
been  murdered,  or  driven  by  the  menaces  of  murder  from  tlieir 
houses,  or  were  dispersed  in  exile  into  every  country  in  Europe; 
after  the  soldiery  had  been  debauched  from  their  officers ;  after 
propierty  had  lost  its  weight  and  consideration,  along  with  its 
security ;  after  voluntary  clubs  and  associations  of  factious  and 
unprincipled  men  were  substituted  in  the  place  of  all  the  legal 
corporations  of  the  kingdom  arbitrarily  dissolved ;  after  free- 
dom had  been  banished  from  those  popular  meetings^  whose 
sole  recommendation  is  freedom ;  after  it  had  come  to  that  pass 
that  no  dissent  could  appear  in  any  of  them,  but  at  the  certain 
price  of  life;  after  even  dissent  had  been  anticipated,  and 
assassination  became  as  quick  as  suspicion;— such  pretended 
ratification  by  addresses  could  be  no  Act  of  what  any  lover  of 
the  people  wouM  choose  to  call  by  their  name.  It  is  that  voice 
which  every  successful  usurpation,  as  well  as  this  before  us, 
may  easily  procure,  even  without  making  (as  these  tyrants  have 
made)  donatives  from  the  spoil  of  one  part  of  the  citizens  to 
corrupt  the  otiber. 

The  pretended  r(ffkt8  of  man,  which  have  made  this  havoc, 
cannot  be  the  rights  of  the  people.  For,  to  be  a  people,  and  to 
have  these  rights,  are  things  incompatible.  The  one  supposes 
the  presence,  the  other  the  absence,  of  a  state  of  civil  society. 
The  very  foundation  of  the  French  commonwealth  is  false  and 
self-destructive ;  nor  can  its  principles  be  adopted  in  any  coun- 
try, vrithout  the  certainty  of  bringing  it  to  the  very  same  condi- 
tion in  which  France  is  found.  Attempts  are  made  to  introduce 
them  into  every  nation  in  Europe.  This  nation,  as  possessing 
the  greatest  influence,  they  wish  most  to  corrupt,  as  by  that 
means  they  are  assured  the  contagion  must  become  general.  I 
hope,  therefore,  I  shall  be  excused,  if  I  endeavour  to  show,  as 
shortly  as  the  matter  will  admit,  the  danger  of  giving  to  them, 
either  avowedly  or  tacitly,  the  smallest  countenance. 

There  are  times  and  circumstances  in  which  not  to  speak  out 
is  at  least  to  connive.  Many  think  it  enough  for  them,  that  the 
principles  propagated  by  these  clubs  and  societies,  enemies  to 
their  country  and  its  Constitution,  are  not  owned  by  the  modern 
Whigs  i/n  PwrUammt,  who  are  so  wann  in  condemnation  of  Mr. 

%  Tbe  "popular  meetings"  here  referred  to  were  the  primary  assemblies. 
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Burke  SLod  hia  bool^  and  of  course  of  all  the  priodples  of  the 
ancient,  constitutional  Whigs  c^  this  kingdom.  Certainly  they 
are  not  owned.  But  are  they  condemned  with  the  same  seal  as 
Mr.  Burke  and  his  book  are  condemned?  Are  they  condemned 
at  all  ?  Are  they  rejected  or  discountenanced  in  any  way  what- 
soever? Is  any  man  who  would  fairly  examine  into  the  de- 
meanour and  principles  of  those  societies,  and  that  too  very 
moderately,  and  in  the  way  rather  of  admonition  than  of  pun^ 
ishment,  is  such  a  man  even  decently  treated?  Is  he  not 
reproached,  as  if,  in  condemning  such  principles,  he  had  belied 
the  conduct  of  his  whole  life,  suggesting  that  his  life  bad  been- 
governed  by  principles  similar  to  those  which  he  now  repro- 
bates ?  The  French  system  is  in  the  mean  time,  l^  many  active 
agents  out  of  docn*s,  rapturously  praised ;  the  British  Oonstitii- 
tion  is  coldly  tolerated.  But  ti^se  Constitutions  are  different/ 
both  in  the  foundation  and  in  the  whole  superstructure ;  and  it' 
is  plain  that  you  cannot  build  up  the  one  but  on  ^e  ruins  of 
the  other.  After  all,  if  the  French  be  a  superior  system  of  lib^ 
erty,  why  should  we  not  adopt  it  ?  To  what  end  are  our  praises? 
Is  excellence  held  out  to  us  only  that  we  should  not  copy  after 
it  ?  And  what  is  there  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  or  in  tke 
climate  of  France,  which  renders  that  species  of  republic  ^ted 
for  them,  and  unsuitable  to  us?  A  strong  and  marked  differ- 
ence  between  the  two  nations  ought  to  be  shown,  before  we  can 
admit  a  constant,  affected  panegyric,  a  standing  annual  com^ 
memoraUon,  to  be  without  any  tendency  to  an  example. 

But  the  leaders  of  party  will  not  go  the  length  of  the  doe- 
trines  taught  by  the  seditious  clubs  ?  I  am  sure  they  do  not 
mean  to  do  so.  Grod  forbid  I  Perhaps  even  those  who  are  di^ 
rectly  carrying  on  the  work  of  tliis  pernicious  foreign  faction 
do  not  all  of  them  intend  to  produce  all  the  mischiefs  whioh- 
must  inevitably  follow  from  their  having  any  success  in  their' 
proceedings.  As  to  leaders  in  parties,  n<^hing  is  more  commoDr 
than  to  see  them  blindly  led.  The  world  is  governed  by  go* 
betweensw  These  go-betweens  influence  tine  pecsons  with 
whom  they  carry  on  tlie  intercourse,  by  stating  their  own  sense 
to  each  of  them  as  the  sense  of  the  other ;  and  thus  they  recipe 
rocally  master  both  sides.  It  is  first  buzzed  about  the  ears  of 
leaders,  that  *' their  friends ^without-doors  are  Very  eager  for 
some  measure,  or  very  warm  about  some  opinion,^ that  you 
must  not  be  too  rigid  with  them.  They  are  useful  pecsons,  and 
zealous  in  the  cause.  They  niay  be  a  liUJe  wrong ;  but  the 
spirit  of  liberty  must  not  be  damped ;  and,  by  the  influence  you 
obtain  from  some  degree  of  concurrence  with  them  at  presexxtk 
you  may  be  enabled  to  set  them  right  hereafter." 

Thus  the  leaders  are  at  first  drawn  to  a  oomtivance  with  aenti- 
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meiitft  and  proceedings  oft^i  totally  difiecent  from  tli^ir  fieri- 
o«i  and  deliberate  not^ns.  But  their  acquiescence  answers 
every  purpose. 

With  no  better  than  snch  powers,  the  go-betweens  assume  a 
new  representative  character.  What  at  best  was  but  an  acquL-- 
escence,  is  magnified  into  an  autiiority,  and  thence  into  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders ;  and  it  is  carried  down  .as  such  to  the 
subordinate  members  of  parties.  By  this  artifice  they  in  their 
turn  are  led  into  measures  which  at  first,  perhaps,  few  of 
them  wished  at  all,  or  at  least  did  not  desire  vehemently  or 
systematically. 

There  is  in  all  parties,  between  the  principal  leaders  in  Par- 
liament and  the  lowest  followers  out  of  doors,  a  middle  sort  of 
men,  a  sort  of  equestrian  order,  who,  by  the  spirit  of  that  mid- 
die.  situation,  are  the  fittest  for  preventing  things  from  running 
to  exeess.  But  indecisicm,  though  a  vice  of  a  totally  different 
character,  is  the  natural  accomplice  of  violence.  The  irresolu- 
tion and  timidity  of  those  who  compose  this  middle  order  often 
IN^vent  the  effect  of  their  controlling  situation.  The  fear  of 
itiibring  with  the  authority  of  leaders  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
contradicting  the  desires  of  the  multitude  on  the  other,  induces 
them  to  give  a  careless  and  passive  assent  to  measures  in  which 
they  Dever  were  consulted:  and  thus  things  proceed,  by  a  sort 
of  activity  of  inertness,  until  whole  bodies,  leaders,  middle  men, 
and  followers,  are  all  hurried,  with  every  appearance,  and  with 
many  of  the  effect,  of  unanimity,  into  schemes  of  politics,  in 
the  substance  of  which  no  two  of  them  were  ever  fully  agreed, 
soEkd  the  origin  and  authors  of  which,  in  this  circular  mode  of 
communication,  none  of  them  find  it  possible  to  trace.  In  my 
experience  I  have  seen  much  of  this  in  affairs  which,  though 
tdfling  in  comparison  to  the  present,  were  yet  of  some  impor- 
tance to  parties ;  and  I  have  known  them  suffer  by  it.  The 
sober  piurt  give  their  sanction,  at  first  through  inattention  and 
levity ;  at  last  they  give  it  through  necessity.  A  violent  spirit 
is  raised*  which  the  presiding  minds,  after  a  time,  find  it  imprac- 
ticable to  stop  at  their  pleasure,  to  control,  to  regulate,  or  even 
to  direct. 

This  shows,  in  my  opinion,  how  very  quick  and  awi^cenied  all 
men  ought  to  be,  who  are  looked  up  to  by  the  public,  and-  who 
deserve  that  confidence,  to  prevent  a  surprise  on  their  opinions, 
when  dogma^s  are  spread,  and  projects  pursued,  by  which  the 
foundations  of  society  may  be  affected.  Before  they  listen 
even  to  moderate  alterations  in  the  government  of  their  coun- 
try, tiiey  ought  to  take  care  that  principles  are  not  propagated 
for  that  purpose,  which  are  too  big  for  their  object.  Doctrines 
limited  in  their  present  applieaUon,  and  wide  in  their  general 
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principles,  are  never  meant  to  be  confined  to  what  they  at  first 
pretend.  If  I  were  to  form  a  prognostic  of  the  effect  of  the 
present  machinations  on  the  people  from  their  sense  of  any 
grievance  they  suffer  under  this  Constitution,  my  mind  would 
be  at  ease.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  multi^ 
tude,  when  they  act  against  their  government  from  a  sense  <^ 
grievance,  or  from  zeal  for  some  opinions.  When  men  are 
thoroughly  possessed  with  that  zeal,  it  is  difficult  to  calculate 
its  force.  It  is  certain  that  its  power  is  by  no  means  in  exact 
proportion  to  its  reasonableness.  It  must  always  have  been 
discoverable  by  persons  of  reflection,  but  it  is  now  obvious  to 
the  world,  that  a  theory  concerning  government  may  become  as 
much  a  cause  of  i^naticism  as  a  dogma  in  religion.  There  i&  a 
boundary  to  men's  passions  when  they  act  from  feeling ;  ncme 
when  they  are  under  the  influence  of  imagination.  Bemove  a 
grievance,  and,  when  men  act  from  feeling,  you  go  a  great  way 
towards  quieting  a  commotion.  But  the  good  or  bad  conduct 
of  a  govemmentv  the  protection  men  have  enjoyed,  or  the  op- 
pression they  have  suffered,  under  it,  are  of  no  sort  of  moment, 
when  a  faction,  proceeding  upon  speculative  grounds,  is  thor- 
oughly heated  against  its.  form.  When  a  man  is,  from  system, 
furious  against  monarchy  or  episcopacy,  the  good  conduct  of 
the  monarch  or  the  bishop  has  no  other  effect  than  further  to 
irritate  the  adversary.  He  is  provoked  at  it  as  furnishing  a  plea 
for  i»reserving  the  thing  which  he  wishes  to  destroy.  His  mind 
will  be  heated  as  much  by  the  sight  of  a  sceptre,  a  mace,  or  a 
verge,  as  if  he  had  been  daily  bruised  and  wounded  by  these 
symbols  of  authority.  Mere  spectacles,  mere  names,  will  be- 
come sufficient  causes  to  stimulate  the  people  to  war  and 
tumult 

Some  gentlemen  are  not  terrified  by  the  facility  with  which 
govemipent  has  been  overturned  in  France.  The  people  of 
France,  they  say,  had  nothing  to  lose  in  the  destruction  of  a 
bad  Constitution ;  but,  though  not  the  best  possil^le,  we  have 
still  a  good  stake  in  ours,  which  will  hinder  us  from  desperate 
risks.  Is  this  any  security  at  all  against  those  who  seem  to 
persuade  themselves,  and  who  labour  to  persuade  othero,  that 
our  Cpnstitution  is  an  usurpation  in  its  origin,  imwise  in  its 
contrivance,  mischievous  in  its  effects,  contcary  to  the  rights  of 
man,  and  in  all  its  parts  a  perfect  nuisance  ?  What  motive  has 
any  rational  man,  who  thinks  in  that  manner,  to  spill  his  blood, 
or  even  to  risk  a  shilling  of  his  fortune,  or  to  waste  a  moment 
of  his  leisure,  to  preserve  it?  If  he  has  any  duty  relative  to  it, 
his  duty  is  to  destroy  it.  A  Constitution  on  sufferance  is  a  Con- 
stitution condemned.  Sentence  is  already  passed  upon  it  The 
execution  is  only  delayed.   On  the  principles  of  these  gentlemen 
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It  neitiier  has  nor  ought  to  have  any  security.  ^  far  as  regards 
tlieiifi,  it  is  left  naked,  without  friends^  partisans,  assertors,  or 
i>rotectors. 

ZiCt  us  examine  into  the  yalue  of  this  security  upon  the 
principles  ol  those  who  are  more  sober ;  of  those  who  think, 
indeed,  the  French  Constitution  better,  or  at  least  as  good,  as 
the  British,  without  going  to  all  the  lengths  of  the  warmer 
^liticians  in  reprobating  their  own.  Their  security  amounts 
iii  reality  to  nothing  more  than  this,— that  the  difference  be- 
tw^een  their  republican  system  and  the  British  limited  mon- 
archy is  not  worth  a  civil  war.  This  opinion,  I  admit,  will 
prevent  i)eople,  not  very  enterprising  in  their  nature,  from  an 
active  undertaking  against  the  British  Constitution.  But  it  is 
the  poorest  defensive  principle  that  ever  was  infused  into  the 
mind  of  man  against  the  attempts  of  those  who  will  enterprise. 
It  Win  tend  totally  to  remOve  from  their  minds  that  very  terror 
of  a  civil  war  Which  is  held  out  as  our  sole  security.  They  who 
tliinl:  so  well  of  tlie  French  Constitution  certainly  will  not  be 
the  persons  to  carry  on  a  war  to  prevent  their  obtaining  a 
great  benefit,  or  at  worst  a  fair  exchange.  They  will  not  go  to 
Ib^le  in  favour  of  a  cause  in  which  their  defeat  might  be  more 
iidvantigeotis  to  the  public  than  their  victory.  They  must  at 
least  tacitly  abet  those  who  endeavour  to  make  converts  to  a 
sound  opinion;  they  must  discountenance  those  who  would 
opi)ose  its  propagErtion.  In  proportion  as  by  these  means  the 
enterprising  party  is  strengthened,  the  dread  of  a  struggle  is 
leissened.  See  what  an  encouragement  this  is  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Constitution  I  A  few  assassinations,  and  a  very  great 
destruction  of  proi)erty,  we  know  they  consider  as  no  real 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  grand  political  change.  And  they  will 
hopo  that  here,  if  anti-monarchical  opinions  gain  ground,  as 
they  hiive  done  in  France,  they  may,  as  in  France,  accomplish 
a  revolution  without  a  war. 

They  who  think  so  well  of  the  French  Constitution  cannot  be 
seriously  alarmed  by  any  progress  made  by  its  partisans.  Pro- 
visions for  security  are  not  to  be  received  from  those  who 
think  that  there  is  no  danger.  No  1  there  is  no  plan  of  security 
to  be  listened  to  but  from  those  who  entertain  the  same  fears 
with  Ourselves ;  from  those  who  think  that  the  thing  to  be 
secured  is  a  great  blessing ;  and  the  thing  against  which  we 
would  secure  it  a  great  mischief.  Every  person  of  a  different 
opinion  must  b6  careless  about  security. 

•  I  believe  the  author  of  the  B^eetionSf  whether  he  fears  the 
designs  of  ihat  set  of  people  with  reason  or  not,  cannot  prevail 
on  himself  to  despise  them.  He  cannot  despise  them  for  their 
ntinifoers,  which,  though  small  ccnnpared  with  the  sound  part 
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of  the  community,  aro  not  ineonsiderable ;  he  cannot  look  witb 
contempt  on  their  influence^  their  activity,  or  the  kind  of  tal* 
ents  and  tempers  which  they  possess,  exactly  calculated  for  the 
work  they  have  in  hand,  and  the  minds  they  chiefly  apply  ta 
Do  we  not  see  their  most  considerable  and  accredited  ministers, 
and  several  of  their  party  of  weight  and  importance,  active  in 
spreading  mischievous  opinions,  in  giving  sanction  to  seditious 
writings,  in  promoting  seditious  anniversaries  ?  And  what  part 
of  their  description  has  disowned  them  or  their  i»:oceedings? 
When  men,  circiunstanced  as  these  are,  publicly  declare  such 
admiration  of  a  foreign  Constitution,  and  such  contempt  of  our 
own,  it  would  be,  in  the  author  of  the  B^ectUms,  thinking  aa  he 
does  of  the  French  Constitution,  infamously  to  cheat  the  rest 
of  the  nation  to  their  ruin,  to  say  there  is  no  danger. 

In  estimating  danger,  we  are  obliged  to  take  into  our  calcula- 
tion the  character  and  disposition  c^  the  enemy  into  whose 
hands  we  may  chance  to  falL  The  genius  of  this  faction  i» 
easily  discerned,  by  observing  with  what  a  very  different  eye 
they  have  viewed  the  late  fore^  revolutions.  Two  have 
passed  before  them ;— that  of  France  and  that  of  Poland.  The 
state  of  Poland  was  such,  that  there  could  scarcely  exist  twa 
opinions,  but  that  a  reformation  of  its  Constitution,  even  «t 
some  expense  of  blood,  might  be  seen  without  mudi  disappro* 
bation.  No  confusion  could  be  feared  in  such  an  enterprise, 
because  the  establishment  to  be  reformed  was  itself  a  state  of 
confusion..  A  king  without  authority ;  nobles  without  union  or 
subordination ;  a  i)eople  without  arts,  industry,  commerce,  or 
liberty ;  no  order  within,  no  defence  without ;  no  effective  pub- 
lic force,  but  a  foreign  force,  which  entered  a  naked  country  at 
will,  and  disposed  of  every  thing  at  pleasure.  Here  was  a  statQ 
of  things  which  seemed  to  invite,  and  might  perhaps  justify, 
bold  enterprise  and  desperate  experiment.  But  in  what  man- 
ner  was  this  chaos  brought  into  order  ?  The  means  were  as 
striking  to  the  imagination  as  satisfactory  to  the  reason  and 
soothing  to  the  moral  sentiments.  In  contemplating  that 
change,  humanity  has  every  thing  to  rejoice  and  to  glory  in ; 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  nothing  to  suffer.  So  far  as  it  has 
gone,  it  probably  is  the  most  pure  and  defecated  public  good 
which  ever  has  been  conferred  on  mankind.  We  have  seen 
anarchy  and  servitude  at  once  removed ;  a  throne  strengthened 
for  the  protection  of  the  people,  without  trenching  on  their  lib- 
erties ;  all  foreign  cabal  banished,  by  changing  the  Crown  from 
elective  to  hereditary ;  and,  what  was  a  matter  of  pleasing  won- 
der, we  have  seen  a  reigning  king,  from  an  heroic  love  to  hm 
country,  exerting  himself  with  all  the  toil,  the  dexterity,  the 
management,  the  intrigue,  in  favour  of  a  family  of  strangers, 
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with  whidi  ambitious  men  labour  for  ihe  aggrandizement  of 
tiieir  own.  Ten  millions  of  men  in  a  way  of  being  freed  gradu- 
aDy,  and  therefore  safely  to  themselves  and  the  State,  not  from 
eiyil  or  political  chains,  which,  bad  as  they  are,  only  fetter  the 
mind,  but  from  substantial  p^sonal  bondage.  Inhabitants  of 
cities,  before  without  privileges,  placed  in  the  consideration 
which  belongs  to  tliat  improved  and  connecting  situation  of 
social  life.  One  of  the  most  proud,  numerous,  and  fierce  bodies 
of  nobility  and  gentry  ever  known  in  the  world,  arranged  only 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  free  and  generous  citizens.  Not  one 
man  incurred  loss,  or  suffered  degradation.  AU,  from  the  King 
to  the  day-labourer;  were  improved  in  their  condition.  Every 
tkiag  was  kept  in  its  place  and  order ;  but  in  that  place  and 
order  every  thing  was  bettered.  To  add  to  this  happy  wonder, 
(tins  imheard-ol  conjunction  of  wisdom  and  fortune,)  not  one 
dfiop  of  blood  was  spUt ;  no  treachery ;  no  outrage ;  no  system 
of  slander  more  cruel  than  the  sword ;  no  studied  insults  on  re* 
hgion,  morals,  or  manners  ;  no  spoil ;  no  confiscation ;  no  citi- 
zen  beggared;  n<me  imprisoned;  none  exiled:^ the  whole  was 
^fected  with  -a  p<riicy,  a  discretion,  an  unanimity  and  secresy, 
such  as  have  never  been  before  known  on  any  occasion.  But 
such  wonderful  conduct  was  reserved  for  this  glorious  conspir- 
acy in  faTOur  of  the  true  and  genuine  rights  and  interests  of 
Bien.  Happy  people,  if  they  know  how  to  proceed  as  they  have 
begun!  Happy  prince,  worthy  to  begin  with  splendour,  or  to 
dose  with  glory,  a  race  of  patriots  and  kings ;  and  to  leave 

**  A  name,  which  every  wind  to  HeATen  would  bear. 
Which  men  to  speak,  and  angels  joy  to  bear." 

To  finish  all,— this  great  good,  as  In  the  instant  it  is,  contains 
in  it  the  seeds  of  allfurther  improvement ;  and  may  be  consid- 
ered as  in  a  regular  progress,  because  founded  on  similar  prin- 
ciples, towards  the  stable  excellency  of  a  British  Constitution.^ 
Here  was  a  matter  for  congratulation  and  for  festive  remem- 
brance through  ages.  Here  moralists  and  divines  might  indeed 
relax  in  their  temperance,  to  exhilarate  their  humanity.  But 
mark  the  character  of  our  faction.  All  their  enthusiasm  is  kept 
for  the  French  Revolution.  They  cannot  pretend  that  France 
had  stood  so  much  in  need  of  a  change  as  Poland.  They  cannot 
pretend  that  Poland  has  not  "obtained  a  better  system  of  liberty, 

1  This  splendid  description  seems  too  good  to  be  true;  true  it  is,  however, 
and  later  history  sustains  it.  But,  alas!  the  Constitution  which  promised  so 
much  waSf  parUy  because  of  that  very  promise,  defeated  by  that  great  crime,  for 
which  the  authors  aaerwarda  suffered  such  terrible  retributions,  *'  the  partition 
ofPoliui4.» 
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or  of  government,  thfui  it  enjoyed  before.  t^J  cannot  assert 
that  the  Polish  Bevolution  co»t  more  dearly  than  that.of  France 
to  the  interests  and  feelings  of  multitudes  of  men.  But  the 
cold  and  subordinate  light  in  which  they  look  upon  the  one, 
and  the  pains  they  take  to  preach  up  the  other,  of  these  Bevolu. 
tions,  leave  us  no  choice  in  fixing  on  their  motives.  Both  Bev- 
olul^ons  profess  liberty  as  their  object ;  but  in  obtaining  this 
object  the  one  proceeds  from  anarchy  to  order ;  the  other,  from 
order  to  anarchy.  The  first  secures  its  liberty  by  establishing 
its  throne ;  the  other  builds  its  freedom  on  the  subversion  of  its 
monarchy.  In  the  one  their  means  are  unstained  by  crimes^ 
and  their  settlement  favours  morality.  In  the  other  vice  and 
confusion  are  in  the  very  essence  of  their  pursuit  <md  of  tlieir 
en jo3m:ient.  The  circumstances  in  which  these  two  events  differ 
must  cause  the  difference  we  make  in  their  comparative  estima^ 
^n.  These  turn  the  scale  with  the  Societies  in  favour  <^ 
France.  Ferrum  es^  ^t^d  amsmL^  Tlie  frauds,  the  violences^ 
the  sacrileges,  the  havoc  and  ruin  of  families,  the  diep^nsioii 
and  exile  of  the  pride  and  fiower  of  a  great  country,  the  dis- 
order, the  confusion,  the  anarchy,  the  violation  of  property,  the 
cruel  murders,  the  inhuman  confiscations,  and  in  the  end  the 
insolent  domination  of  bloody,  ferocious,  ajid  senseless  clubs, — 
these  are  the  things  which  they  love  and  admire.  What  men 
admire  and  love,  they  would  surely  act  Let  us  see  what  is 
done  in  France;  and  then  let  us  undervalue  any  the  slightest 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  such  a  meix^iless  and  savage 
faction  1* 
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My  Lord:  I  could  hardly  flatter  myself  with  the  hope,  that 
so  very  early  in  the  season  I  should  have  to  acknowledge  obli- 

2  The  sword  is  what  they  love;  or,  perhaps,  the  guillotine, 

3  The  Appeal  did  not  command  so  large  a  circulation  as  the  JReflectioiM,  but  it 
thoroughly  rounded  off  the  whole  question;  and  its  popularity  was  so  great 
withal,  as  to  throw  into  the  shade  every  other  publication  of  the  time.  The 
King,  it  is  said,  was  even  more  pleased  with  it  than  with  the  Reflections ;  on 
reading  it,  his  inveterate  prejudices  against  the  author  were  flEurly  overcome; 
and  when  Burke,  according  to  the  rules  of  official  etiquette,  appeared  at  hia 
levee,  the  King  welcomed  him  with  his  most  gracious  smile,  and  conversed 
with  him  a  long  time,  while  many  titled  bystanders  looked  in  vain  for  a  I'oyal 
recognition. 

4  The  full  title  of  this  piece,  as  originally  published,  is,  "  A  Letter  fit>m  the 
llight-Uon.  Edmund  Burke,  to  a  Noble  Lord,  on  the  Attacks  made  upon  him  and 
Ids  Pension,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  £arl  of  Laa* 
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gations  to  the  Dtrke  of  Bedford  and  to  the  Sad  of  Lauder. 
]>ALE.  These  noble  persons  have  lost  no  time  in  conferring 
upon  me  that  sort  of  honour  which  it  is  alone  within  their  com* 
petence,  and  which  it  is  certainly  most  congenial  to  their  nature 
and  to  their  manners,  to  bestow. 

To  be  ill  spoken  of,  in  what-ever  language  they  speak,  by  the 
2ealat«  ;of  the  new  sect  in  philosophy  and  politics,  of  which 
tftese  noble  persons  Hiink  so  charitably,  and  of  which  others 
^mk  so  justly,  to  me  is  no  matter  of  uneasiness  or  surprise. 
To  hare  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  or  the 
^tdfe  of  Bedford,  to  fall  under  the  censure  of  citizen  Brissot  or 
of  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  I  ought  to  consider  as 
proiofia,  not  the  least  satisfactory,  that  I  have  produced  some 
p&rt  of  the  effect  I  proposed  by  my  endeavours.  I  have  la- 
boured liard  to  earn  what  the  noble  lords  are  generous  enough 
to  pay;  Personal  offence  I  have  given  them  none.  Tlie  part 
liiey  take  against  me  is  from  zeal  to  the  cause.  It  is  well  1  It 
is  -perfectly  well  I  I  have  to  do  homage  to  their  justice.  I  have 
to  thank  the  Bedf ords  and  the  Lauderdales  for  having  so  faith, 
fully  and  so  fully  acquitted  towards  me  whatever  arrear  of  debt 
was  left  undischarged  by  the  Priestleys  and  the  Paines. 

Some,  perhaps,  may  think  them  executors  in  their  own  wrong: 
I  at  least  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  They  have  gone  beyond 
the  demands  of  justice^  They  have  been  (a  little  perhaps  be- 
yond  their  intention)  favourable  to  me.  They  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  out,  by  tiieir  invectives,  the  handsome  things 
which  Lord  Grenville  has  had  the  goodness  and  condescension 
to  say  in  my  behalf.  Betired  as  I  am  from  the  world,  and  from 
all  its  affairs  and  all  its  pleasures,  I  confess  it  does  kindle,  in 
my  nearly  extinguished  feelings,  a  very  vivid  satisfaction  to  be 
so  attacked  and  so  commended;  It  is  soothing  to  my  wounded 
mind  to  be  conunended  by  an  able,  vigorous,  and  well-informed 
statesman,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  he  stands  forth  with 
a  manliness  and  resolution,  worthy  of  himself  and  of  his  cause, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  person  and  government  of  our  sov- 
ereign, and  therein  for  the  security  of  the  laws,  the  liberties,  the 
morals,  and  the  lives  of  his  people.  To  be  in  any  fair  way  con- 
nected with  such  things  is  indeed  a  distinction.  No  philosophy 
can  make  me  above  it :  no  melancholy  can  depress  me  so  low, 
as  to  make  me  wholly  insensible  to  such  an  honour. 

derdale,  entlf  in  the  lyresent  Session  of  Parliament.  1793."— With  a  m^ority 
of  jBnrke's  readers  this  is  probably  the  faroiirite  of  his  works,  and  the  one 
which  they  read  oftenest  The  distinguished  lawyer  and  orator,  Rufus  Choato, 
s  man  of  exqnidite  taste,  and  who  had  his  mind  stored  with  tbo  choicest  learn, 
fngs,  ancient  and  modern,  onee  said  to  me,  **  I  have  to  read  Burke's  Letter  to  a 
MMe  Lord  once  a-<iii&rter ;  I  get  ^tek,  if  I  ckHi't" 
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Why  will  they  not  let  me  remain  in  obscurity  and  inacti(m  ? 
Are  they  apprehensive  that,  if  an  atom  of  me  remains,  the  sect 
has  something  to  fear?  Must  I  be  annihik^ed,  lest,  like  old 
John  Zisca's,^  my  skin  might  be  made  into  a  drum»  to  animate 
Europe  to  eternal  battle  against  a  tyranny  that  threatens^  to 
overwhelm  all  Europe,  and  all  the  human  race? 

My  Lord,  it  is  a  subject  of  awful  meditation.    Before^  ttiis  of 
France,  the  annals  of  all  time  have  not  furnished  an  instance  of 
a  complete  revolution.    That  Ke volution  seems  to  have  extended 
even  to  the  constitution  of  the  mind  of  man.    It  has  this  of 
wonderful  in  it,  that  it  resembles  what  Lord  Verulam  says  of 
the  operations  of  Nature.    It  was  perfect,  not  only  in  its  ele-c 
ments  and  principles,  but  in  all  its  members  and  its  organs  frc«i 
the  very  beginning.   The  moral  scheme  of  France  furnishes  the 
only  pattern  ever  known,  which  they  who  admire  will  insUm^ 
resemble.    It  is  indeed  an  inexhaustible  repertory  of  one  kind 
of  examples.    In  my  wretched  condition,  though  hardly  to  be 
classed  with  the  living,  I  am  not  safe  from  them.    They  have 
tigers  to  fall  upon  animated  strength.    They  have  hyenaa  to 
prey  upon  carcasses.    The  national  menagerie  is  collected  by 
the  first  physiologists  of  the  time ;  and  it  is  defective  in  no 
description  of  savage  nature.    They  pursue  even  such  as  me 
into  the  obscurest  retreats,  and  haul  them  before  their  revolu- 
tionary tribunals.    Neither  sex,  nor  age,  nor  the  sanctuary  of 
the  tomb,  is  sacred  to  them.     They  have  so  determined  a 
hatred  to  all  privileged  orders,  that  they  deny  even  to  the 
departed  the  sad  immunities  of  the  grave.     They  are  not 
wholly  without  an  object.    Their  turpitude  purveys  to  their 
malice ;  and  they  unplumb  the  dead  for  bullets  to  assassinate 
the  living.    If  all  revolutionists  were  not  proof  against  all  can* 
tion,  I  should  recommend  it  to  their  consideration,  that  no 
I)er8ons  were  ever  known  in  history,  either  sacred  or  profane, 
to  vex  the  sepulchre,  and,  by  their  sorceries,  to  call  up  the 
prophetic  dead,- with  any  other  event  than  the  prediction  of 
their  own  disastrous  fate,—**  Leave  me,  O,  leave  me  to  repose  1 " 
In  one  thing  I  can  excuse  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  his  attack 
upon  me  and  my  mortuary  pension.    He  cannot  readily  com* 
prehend  the  transaction  he  condemns.    What  I  have  obt^ned 
was  the  fruit  of  no  bargain ;  the  production  of  no  intrigue ;  the 

6  The  reformers,  known  in  Church  history  as  the  Hussites,  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  called  the  Calixtinea  and  the  T(d>orUe8.  The  latter  was  the  more 
vigorous,  or  the  radical,  party,  and  had  John  Zisca  for  its  leader.  He  died  in 
1424,  and  his  followers  were  so  cast  down  at  his  death,  that  they"  called  them- 
selves Orphans.  He  was  for  wajriTig  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Ca^o- 
lics ;  and  this  lYinatical  zeal  caused  him  to  wish  that  his  skin  might  be  made  into 
a  drum-head,  to  animate  the  battles  of  oiihodozy. 
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result  of  no  compromifle ;  the  effect  of  no  solicitatioQ.  The 
dist  saggestion  of  it  never  came  from  me»  mediately  or  immeai- 
»fcely,  to  his  Majesty  or  any  of  his  Ministers.  It  was  long 
known  that  the  instant  my  engagements  would  permit  it,  and 
befoie  the  heaviest  of  all  calamities  had  for  ever  condemned 
me  to  obscurity  and  sorrow,  I  had  resolved  on  a  total  retreat, 
r  had  executed  that  design.  I  was  entirely  out  of  the  way  of 
serving  or  of  hurting  any  statesman,  or  any  party,  when  the 
Ministers  so  generously  and  so  nobly  carried  into  effect  the 
spontaneous  bounty  of  the  Crown.  Both  descriptions  have 
acted  as  became  them.  When  I  could  no  longer  serve  them, 
the  Ministers  have  considered  my  situation.  When  I  could  no 
longer  hurt  ttiem,  tiie  revolutionists  have  trampled  on  ray 
inOrmity.  My  gratitude,  I  trust,  is  equal  to  the  manner  in 
winch  the  benefit  was  conferred.  It  came  to  me  indeed  at  a 
time  of  life,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  and  body,  in  which  no  cir- 
cumstance of  fortune  could  afford  me  any  real  pleasure.  But 
the  was  no  fault  in  the  royal  donor,  or  in  his  Ministers,  who 
were  pleased,  in  acknowledging  the  merits  of  an  invalid  servant 
d  the  public,  to  assuage  the  sorrows  of  a  desolate  old  man. 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  boast  of  any  thing.  It  would  as  ill 
tecome  me,  thus  called  upon,  to  depreciate  the  value  of  a  long 
life,  spent  with  unexampled  toil  in  the  service  of  my  country. 
Since  the  total  body  of  my  services,  on  account  of  the  industry 
which  was  shbwn  in  them,  and  the  fairness  of  my  intentions, 
hxve  obtained  the  acceptance  of  my  sovereign,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd in  me  to  range  myself  on  the  side  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  the  Corresponding  Society,  or,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  per- 
mifc  a  dispute  on  the  rate  at  which  the  authority  appointed  by 
otir  Con8titutio&  to  estimate  such  things  has  been  pleased  to  set 
them. 

Loose  libels  ought  to  be  passed  by  in  silence  and  contempt. 
Byrne  they  have  been  so  always.  I  knew  that,  as  long  as  I  re- 
niained  in  public,  I  should  live  down  the  calumnies  of  malice 
and  the  judgments  of  ignorance.  If  I  happened  to  be  now  and 
then  in  the  wrong,  (as  who  is  not  ?)  like  all  other  men,  I  must 
bear  the  consequence  of  my  faults  and  my  mistakes.  The  libels 
of  the  present  day  are  ju^  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  libels  of  the 
past  But  they  derive  an  importance  from  the  rank  of  the  per- 
sons they  come  from,  and  the  gravity  of  the  place  where  they 
Were  uttered.  In  some  way  or  other  I  ought  to  take  some 
notice  of  them.  To  assert  myself  thus  traduced  is  not  vanity  or 
arrogance.  It  is  a  demand  of  justice ;  it  is  a  demonstration  of 
gi^itude.  If  I  am  unworthy,  the  Ministers  are  worse  than 
prodigal.  On  that  hypothesis^  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  Duke 
of  Bedford. 
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For  whatever  I  have  been  (I  am  now  no  more)  1  put  myself 
on  my  country.  I  ought  to  be  allowed  a  reasonable  freedom, 
because  I  stand  upon  my  deliverance ;  and  no  culprit  ought  to 
plead  in  irons.  Even  in  the  utmost  latitude  of  defensive  lib- 
erty, I  wish  to  preserve  all  possible  decorum.  Whatever  H  may 
be  in  the  eyes  of  these  noble  persons  themselves,  to  me  their 
situaticm  calls  for  the  moat  profound  respect  If  I  should  hap- 
pen to  trespass  a  little,  which  I  trust  I  shall  not,  let  it  always  be 
supposed,  that  a  confusion  of  characters  may  produce  mistakes; 
that^  in  the  masquerades  of  the  grand  carnival  of  our  age, 
whimsical  adventures  happen ;  odd  things  are  said  and  pass  off. 
If  I  should  fail  a  single  point  in  the  high  respect  I  owe  to  those 
illustrious  persons,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  of  the  House  of  Peers,  but 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  of  Palace- 
Yard  I  — the  Dukes  and  Earls  of,  Brentford.  There  they  are 
on  the  pavement ;  there  they  seem  to  come  nearer  to  my  hum- 
ble level ;  and,  virtually  at  least,  to  have  waived  their  high 
privilege. 

Making  this  protestation,  I  refuse  all  revolutionary  tribunals, 
where  men  have  been  put  to  death  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  had  obtained  favours  from  the  Crown.  I  claim,  not 
the  letter,  but  the  spirit,  of  the  old  English  law,  that  is,  to  be 
tried  by  my  peers.  I  decline  his  Grace's  jurisdiction  as  a  judge. 
I  challenge  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  a  juror  to  pass  upon  the 
value  of  my  services.  Whatever  his  natural  parts  may  be,  I 
cannot  recognize,  in  liis  few  and  idle  years,  the  competence  to 
judge  of  my  long  and  laborious  life.  If  I  can  help  it^  he  shall 
not  be  on  the  inquest  of  my  quantum  meruit.  Poor  rich  man  I 
He  can  hardly  know  any  thing  of  public  industry  in  its  exer* 
tions,  or  can  estimate  its  compensations  when  its  work  is  done. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  his  Grace's  readiness  in  all  the  calculations 
of  vulgar  arithmetic :  but  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  he  is  little 
studied  in  the  theory  of  moral  proportions;  and  has  never 
learned  the  rule-of -three  in  the,  arithmetic  of  policy  and  State. 

His  Grace  thinks  I  have  obtained  too  much.  I  answer,  that 
my  exertions,  whatever  they  have  been,  were  such  as  no  hopes 
of  pecuniary  reward  could  possibly  excite ;  and  no  pecuniary 
compensation  can  possibly  reward  them.  Between  money  and 
such  services,  if  done  by  abler  men  than  I  am,  there  is  no  com- 
mon principle  of  comparison  ;  they  are  quantities  incommens- 
urable. Money  is  made  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
animal  life.  It  cannot  be  a  reward  for  what  mere  animal  life 
must  indeed  sustain,  but  never  can  inspire.  With  submission 
to  his  Grace,  I  have  not  had  more  than  sufficient.  As  to  any 
noble  use,  I  trust  I  know  how  to  employ,  as  well  as  he,  a  much 
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greater  f  ertune  than  he  possesses.  In  a  more  confined  appliea- 
tion,  I  certainly  stand  in  need  of  every  kind  of  relief  and  ease- 
ment much  more  than  he  does.  When  I  say  I  have  not 
received  more  than  I  deserve,  is  this  the  language  I  hold  to 
Majesty?  No  1  Far,  very  far  from  it  I  Before  that  presence, 
I  claim  no  merit  at  all.  Every  thing  towards  me  is  favour  and 
bounty.  One  style  to  a  gracious  benefactor;  another  to  a 
proud  and  insulting  foe. 

His  Grace  is  pleased  to  aggravate  my  guilt,  by  charging  my 
acceptance  of  his  Majesty's  grant  as  a  departure  from  my  ideas, 
and  the  spirit  of  my  conduct  with  regard  to  economy.  If  it  be, 
my  Ideas  of  economy  were  felse  and  ill-founded.  But  they  are 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  ideas  of  economy  I  have  contradicted, 
and  not  my  own.  If  he  means  to  allude  to  certain  bills  brought 
in  by  me  on  a  message  from  the  throne  in  1782, 1  tell  him  that 
there  is  nothing  in  my  conduct  that  can  contradict  either  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  those  Acts.  Does  he  mean  the  paj^-office 
Act?  I  take  it  for  granted  he  does  not.  The  Act  to  which  he 
alludes  is,  I  suppose,  the  establishment  Act.  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  his  Grace  has  ever  read  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
first  of  these  systems  cost  me,  with  every  assistance  which  my 
then  situation  gave  me,  pains  incredible.  1  found  an  opinion 
common  through  all  the  oflSces,  and  general  in  the  public  at 
large,  that  it  would  prove  impossible  to  reform  and  methodize 
the  ofiice  of  paymaster-general,  I  undertook  it,  however ;  and 
I  succeeded  in  my  undertaking.  Whether  the  military  service, 
or  whether  the  general  economy  of  our  finances,  has  profited 
by  that  Act,  I  leave  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  army, 
and  with  the  treasury,  to  judge. 

An  opinion  full  as  general  prevailed  also  at  the  same  time, 
that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  regulation  of  the  civil-list  es- 
tablishment. The  very  attempt  to  introduce  method  into  it,  and 
any  limitations  to  its  services,  was  held  absurd.  I  had  not  seen 
the  man  who  so  much  as  suggested  one  economical  principle,  or 
an  economical  expedient,  upon  that  subject.  Nothing  but 
coarse  amputation,  or  coarser  taxation,  were  then  talked  of, 
both  of  them  without  design,  combination,  or  the  least  shadow 
of  principle.  Blind  and  headlong  zeal,  or  factious  fury,  were 
the  whole  contribution  brought  by  the  most  noisy  on  that  occa- 
sion towards  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  or  the  relief  of  the 
Crown. 

Let  me  tell  my  youthful  censor,  that  the  necessities  of  that 
time  required  something  very  different  from  what  others  then 
suggested,  or  what  his  Grace  now  conceives.  Let  me  inform 
him  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  critical  x>eriods  in  our  annals. 

Astit>ncaners  have  supposed  that,  if  a  certain  comets  whose 
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path  intercepted  the  ecHptie,  had  met  the  Esuih  in  some  (I  for* 
get  what)  sign,  it  would  have  whirled  us  along  with  it,  in  its 
eccentric  course,  into  God  knows  what  regions  of  heat  and  coldf 
Had  the  portentous  comet  of  the  rights  of  man,  (which  "from 
its  horrid  hair  shakes  pestilence  and  war,"  and  "with  fear  of 
change  perplexes  monarchs,")  had  that  comet  crossed  upon  us 
in  that  internal  state  of  England,  nothing  human  could  have 
prevented  our  being  irresistibly  hurried  out  of  the  highway  of 
heaven  into  all  the  vices,  crimes,  horrors,  and  miseries  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

Happily,  France  was  not  then  Jacobinized.  Her  hostility  was 
at  a  good  distance.  We  had  a  limb  cut  off ;  but  we  preserved 
the  body.  We  lost  our  colonies  ;  but  we  kept  our  Constitution. 
There  was,  indeed,  much  intestine  *heat ;  there  was  a  dreadfal 
fermentation.  Wild  and  savage  insurrection  quitted  the  woods, 
and  prowled  about  our  streets  in  the  name  of  reform.  Such 
was  the  distemper  of  the  public  mind,  that  there  was  no  mad- 
man, in  his  maddest  ideas  and  maddest  projects,  who  might 
not  count  upon  numbers  to  support  his  principles  and  execute 
his  designs. 

Many  of  the  changes,  by  a  great  misnomer  called  parliamen- 
tary reforms,  went,'not  in  the  intention  of  all  the  professors  and 
supporters  of  them,  undoubtedly,  but  went  in  their  certain, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  not  very  remote  effect^  home  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  Constitution  of  this  kingdom.  Had  they 
taken  place,  not  France,  but  England,  would  have  had  the  hon- 
our of  leading  up  the  death-dance  of  democratic  revolution. 
Other  projects,  exactly  coincident  in  time  with  those,  struck 
at  the  very  existence  of  the  kingdom  under  any  constitution. 
There  are  who  remember  the  blind  fury  of  some,  and  the 
lamentable  helplessness  of  others ;  here,  a  torpid  confusion, 
from  a  panic  fear  of  the  danger ;  there,  the  same  inaction  from 
a  stupid  insensibility  to  it ;  here,  well-wishers  to  the  mischief ; 
there,  indifferent  lookers-on.  At  the  same  time  a  sort  of  na- 
tional convention,  dubious  in  its  nature,  and  i)erilous  in  its  ex- 
ample, nosed  Parliament  in  the  very  seat  of  its  authority ;  sat 
with  a  sort  of  superintendence  over  it ;  and  little  less  than  dic- 
tated to  it,  not  only  laws,  but  the  very  form  and  essence  of  leg- 
islature itself.  In  Ireland  things  ran  in  a  still  more  eccentric 
course.  Government  was  unnerved,  confounded,  and  in  a  man- 
ner suspended.  Its  equipoise  was  totally  gone.  I  do  not  mean 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  Lord  North.  He  was  a  man  of  ad- 
mirable parts;  of  general  knowledge;  of  a  versatOe  under- 
standing fitted  for  every  sort  of  business ;  of  infinite  wit  and 
pleasantry ;  of  a  delightful  temper ;  and  with  a  mind  most  pec^ 
fectly  disinterested.    But  it  would  be  only  to  degrade  b^s«1£ 
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b^r  a  weak  adnlatloii^  and  not  to  honour  the  memory  of  a  great 
man,  to  deny  that  he  wanted  something  of  the  vigilance  and 
spirit  c^  command  that  the  time  required.  Indeed,  a  darkness, 
next  to  the  fog  of  this  awful  day>  loured  over  the  whole  region. 
For  a  little  time  the  helm  api)eared  abandoned: 

Ipse  dftem  sootemqne  negat  diBcemere  ccilo, 
Kec  meminisse  viaa  mediil  Paliuuras  in  undi.* 

At  that  time  I  was  connected  with  men  of  high  place  in  the 
community.  They  loved  liberty  as  much  as  the  Puke  of  Bed- 
lord  call  do ;  and  they  understood  it  at  least  as  well.  Perhaps 
their  politics,  as  usual,  took  a  tincture  from  their  character,  and 
they  cultivated  what  they  Icfved.  The  liberty  they  pursued  was 
a  liberty  inseparable  from  order,  from  virtue,  from  morals,  and 
from  religion ;  and  was  neither  hypocritically  nor  fanatically 
followed.  They  did  not  wish  that  liberty,  in  itself  one  of  the 
first  of  blessings,  should  in  its  perversion  become  the  greatest 
Ourse  which  could  fall  upon  mankind.  To  preserve  the  Consti- 
tution entire,  and  practically  equal  to  all  the  great  ends  of  its 
fprmatiojQiy  not  in  one  single  part,  but  in  all  its  parts,  was  to  them 
the  first  object..  Popularity  and  power  they  regarded  alike. 
These  were,  with  them  only  different  means  of  obtaining  that 
object,  and  had  no  preference  over  each  other  in  their  minds, 
but  as  one  or  the  other  might  afford  a  surer  or  a  less  certain 
prospect  of  arriving  at  that  end.  It  is  some  consolation  to  me 
in  the  cbeerless  gloom  which  darkens  the  evening  of  my  life, 
that  with  them  I  conunenced  my  political  career,  and  never  for 
a  momeot,  in  reality,  nor  in  appearance,  for  any  length  of  time, 
wa^  separated  from  their  good  wishes  and  good  opinion. 

By  what  accident  it  matters  not,  nor  upon  what  desert,  but 
just  then,  and  in  the  midst.of  that  hunt  of  obloquy  which  ever 
has  pursued  me  with  a  full  cry  through  life,  I  had  obtained  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  public  confidence.  I  know  well 
enough  how  equivocal  a  test  this  kind  of  popular  opinion  forms 
of  the  merit  that  obtained  it.  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  insecurity 
of  its  tenure.  I  do  not  boast  of  it.  It  is  mentioned  to  show,  not 
how  highly  I  prize  the  thing,  but  my  right  to  value  the  use  I 
made  of  it.  X  endeavoured  to  turn  that  short-lived  advantage 
to  myself  into  a  permanent  benefit  to  my  country.  Far  am  I 
from  detracting  from  the  merit  of  some  gentlemen,  out  of  office 
or  in  it,  on  that  occasion.  No  I— It  is  not  my  way  to  refuse  a 
full  and  heai>ed  measure  of  justice  to  the  aids  that  I  receive.    I 

^  "Palinnrus  himself  declared  he  could  not  disting^uish  between  day  and 
lifght  in  the  sky,  nor  remember  his  course  through  the  deep."  Palinurus  is  the 
ttermaJuid  ikSflil  pilot  whom  iBnefts  ht^  at  the  hekn  of  his  ship,  in  Tirgil. 
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have,  tbrough  life,  been  willing  to  give  ey&cy  thing  to  o^ers ; 
and  to  reserve  nothing  for  myself  but  the  inward  oonscietiea, 
that  I  had  omitted  no  pains  to  discover,  to  animate,  to  diseipUne» 
to  direct  the  abilities  of  the  oountry  for  ita  service,  and  to  p^e 
them  in  the  best  light  to  improve  their  age,  or  to  adorn  it  Thia 
conscience  I  have.  I  have  never  suppressed  any  man ;  never 
checked  him  for  a  moment  in  his  course,  by  any  jealousy,  or  by 
any  policy.  I  was  always  ready,  to  the  heiglit  of  my  means, 
(and  they  were  always  infinitely  below  my  desires,)  to  forward 
those  abilities  which  overpowered  my  own.  He  is  an  Hi- 
furnished  undertaker,  who  has  no  machinery  but  his  own 
hands  to  work  with.  Poor  in  my  own  faculties,  I  ever  thought 
myself  rich  in  theirs.  In  that  period  of  difficulty  and  danger; 
more  especially,  I  consulted,  and  sincerely  cooperated  with, 
men  of  all  parties  who  seemed  disposed  to  the  same  ends,  or  to 
any  main  part  of  them.  Nothing  to  prevent  disorder  was  omit- 
ted: when  it  appeared,  nothing  to  subdue  it  was  left  uncoun- 
selled,  nor  unexecuted,  as  far  as  I  could  prevail.  At  the  time  I 
speak  of,  and  having  a  momentary  lead,  so  aided  and  so  encour- 
aged, and  as  a  feeble  instrument  in  a  mighty  hand,— I  do  not 
say  I  saved  my  country ;  I  am  sure  I  did  my  country  important 
service.  There  were  few  indeed  that  did  not  at  that  time  ac- 
knowledge it,  and  t^iat  time  was  thirteen  years  ago.  It  was  but 
one  voice,  that  no  man  in  the  kingdom  better  deserved  an  hon- 
ourable provision  should  be  made  for  him. 

So  much  for  my  general  conduct  through  the  whole  of  the 
portentous  crisis  from  1780  to  1782,  and  the  general  sense  then 
entertained  of  that  conduct  by  my  country.  But  my  character; 
as  a  reformer,,  in  the  particular  instances  which  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  refers  to,  is  so  connected  in  principle  with  my  opinions 
on  the  hideous  changes  which  have  since  barbarized  France, 
and,  spreading  thence,  threaten  the  political  and  moral  order  <^ 
the  whole  world,  that  it  seems  to  demand  something  of  a  more 
detailed  discussion. 

My  economical  reforms  were  not,  as  his  Grace  may  think, 
the  suppression  of  a  paltry  x)ension  or  employment^  more  or 
less.  Economy  in  my  plans  was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  secondary, 
subordinate,  instrumental.  I  acted  on  State  principles.  I 
found  a  great  distemper  in  the  commonweallii ;  and,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  evil  and  of  the  object^  I  treated  it,  Tlie 
malady  was  deep ;  it  was  complicated,  in  the  causes  and  in  the 
symptoms.  Throughout  it  was  full  of  contra-indicants.  On 
one  hand  government,  daily  growing  more  invidious  from  tm 
apparent  increase  of  the  means  of  strength,  was  every. day 
growing  more  contemptible  by  real  weakness.  JSfor  was  ^m 
dissolution  confined  to  government  conuaonly  so  calkd..  .1^ 
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estettded  to  ParMatnent;  which  was  losmg  not  a  Mttle  in  itB 
d%nity  and  esthnation,  by  an  opinion  of  its  not  acting  on 
TTOfTtliy  motives.    On  the  other  hand,  the  desires  of  the  people 
/partly  natural  and  partly  infused  into  them  by  art)  appeared 
hk  so  T^ld  and  inconsiderate  a  manner,  with  regard  to  the 
^economical  object,  (for  I  set  aside  for  a  moment  the  dreadful 
tampering  with  ihe  body  of  the  Constitution  itself,)  that,  if 
their  petitions  had  literally  been  complied  with,  the  State 
•would  have  been  convulsed;   and  a  gate  would  have  been 
-f^iened,  through  which  all  property  might  be  sacked  and  rav- 
^ed.    Nothing  could  have  saved  the  public  from  the  misdiief 8 
lot'  tbe  false  reform  but  its  absurdity ;  which  would  soon  have 
brought  itself,  and  with  it  all  real  reform,  into  discredit.    This 
^it^uld  have  left  a  rankling  wound  in  the  hearts  of  the  people^ 
-who  would  know  they  had  failed  in  the  accon^)lishment  of 
th^ir  wishes,  but  who,  like  the  rest  of  mankind  in  all  ages, 
would  impute  the  blame  to  any  thing  rather  than  to  their 
own  proceedings.    But  there  were  then  persons  in  the  worid 
•who  nourkhed  complaint,  and  would  have  been  thoroughly 
idisappo^nted  if  the  people  were  ever  satisfied. .  I  was  not  of 
that  humour.    I  wished  that  they  sfumld  be  satisfied.    It  was 
my  aim  to  give  to  the  people  the  substance  of  what  I  knew  they 
^desired,  and  what  I  thought  was  right,  whether  they  desired  it 
or  not,  before  it  had  been  modified  for  them  into  senseless 
petitions.    I  knew  that  there  is  a  manif est^  marked  distinction, 
which  ill  men  with  ill  designs,  or  weak  men  incapable  of  any 
design,  will  constantly  be  confounding,  that  is,  a  marked  dis- 
tinctioii  between  change  and  reformation.    The  former  alters 
the  substance  of  the  objects  themselves ;  and  gets  rid  of  all 
their  essential  good,  as  well  as  of  all  the  accidental  evil,  an- 
nexed to  them.    Change  is  novelty ;  and  whether  it  is  to  op- 
erate any  one  of  the  effects  of  reformation  at  all,  or  whether  it 
may  not  contradict  the  very  principle  upon  which  reformation 
is  desired,  ^nnot  be  certainly  known  beforehand.    Kef orm  is, 
not  a  change  in  the  substance,  or  in  the  primary  modification, 
of  the   object,  but  a  direct  application  of  a  remedy  to  the 
grievance  complained  of.    So  far  as  that  is  removed,  all  is  sure. 
It  stops  there ;  and,  if  it  fails,  the  substance  which  imderwent 
the  operation,  at  the  very  worst,  is  but  where  it  was. 

All  this,  in  effect>  I  think,  but  am  not  sure,  I  have  said 
elsewhere.  It  cannot  at  this  time  be  too  often  repeated, — line 
upon  line,  precept  upon  precept, — until  it  comes  into  the  cur- 
rency of  a  proverb,  to  innovate  is  not  to  reform.  The  French 
revolutionists  complained  of  every  thing ;  they  refused  to 
reform  any  thing ;  and  they  left  nothing,  no,  nothing  at  all 
tmehanged.    The  consequences  are  h^ore  us,~not  in  remote 
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history;  not  in  future  prognostication:  they  are  about  tra>; 
they  are  upon  us.  They  shake  the  public  security ;  they  menace 
private  enjoyment.  They  dwarf  the  growth  of  the  young ;  they 
break  the  quiet  of  the  old.  K  we  travel,  they  stop  our  way. 
They  infest  us  in  town ;  they  pursue  us  to  the  country.  Out 
business  is  interrupted ;  our  repose  is  troubled ;  out  pleasures 
are  saddened ;  our  very  studies  are  poisoned  and  perverted,  and 
knowledge  is  rendered  worse  than  ignorance,  by  the  enormous 
evils  of  this  dreadful  innovation.  The  revolution  harpies  oi 
Prance,  sprung  from  night  and  Hell,  or  from  that  chaotic  anaiv 
chy  which  generates  equivocally  "all  monstrous,  all  prodigious 
things,"  cuckoo-like,  adulterously  lay  their  eggs,  and  terood  over 
and  hatch  them  in  the  nest  of  every  neighbouring  State.^  Thesfe 
obscene  harpies,  who  deck  themselves  in  I  know  not  what  divine 
attributes,  but  who  in  reality  are  foul  and  ravelious  birds  of 
prey,  (both  mothers  and  daughters,)  flutter  over  our  heads,  and 
souse  down  upon  our  tables,  and  leave  nothing  unrent>  unrified, 
unravaged,  or  unpolluted  with  the  slime  of  their  filthy  offeiL* 

If  his  Grace  can  contemplate  the  result  of  ihia  complete  inno^ 
vation,  or,  as  some  friends  of  his  will  call  it,  r^orm,  in  the  whole 
body  of  its  solidity  and  compounded  mass,  at  which,  as  Hamlet 
says,  the  face  of  heaven  glows  with  horror  and  ind^nation^  aB4 
which,  in  truth,  makes  every  reflecting  mind  and  every  feeling 
heart  perfectly  thought-sicl^  without  a  thorough  abhorrence  i»£ 

7  AUading  to  the  naughty  trick,  which  the  cackoe  was  said  to  hfl[ve»  of  do* 
Btroyfais:  the  hedgcsparrow's  eggs,  and  laying  her  own  in  the  nest^  for  the  epav 
row  to  hatch;  the  honest  bird  then  feeding  the  cuckoo  chicks  as  her  own,  tiU 
Beared  away  by  their  quenchless  voracity.  So  in  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry 
the  Fourth,  v.  1 : 

"  And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  used  us  so 
As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo-bird, 
Useth  the  sparrow;  did  oppress  our  nest; 
Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk, 
That  even  our  lore  durst  not  come  near  your  tigbt, 
Vi3T  fear  of  swallowing." 

8    Tristlus  hand  illis  monstrum,  nee  stevior  ulla 
Pestis,  ct  ira  Deiim  Stygiis  sese  extullt  uncHs. 
YirgineivolucrumTultus;  fs^diflsima  Tentria 
Froluvies;  uncs^que  manus;  ot  pallida  semptt 
Ora  feme— — 

Here  the  poet  breaks  the  line,  because  he  (and  that  he  is  Vii^l)  had  not  ¥eiM 
or  language  to  describe  that  monster  even  as  he  had  conceived  her.  Hod  he 
lived  in  our  time,  he  would  have  been  more  overpowered  with  the  reality  than 
he  was  with  the  imagination.  Virgil  only  knew  the  horror  of  the  times  before 
bim.  Had  he  lived  to  see  the  revolutionists  and  constitutionalists  of  France,  he 
would  have  had  more  horrid  and  disgusting  features  of  his  harpies  to  describe 
and  more  fleqaent  failures  in  the  attempt  to  describe  itiem,^Auih0r'$  ^o^ 
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Q^ery  thing  tbey  say,  and  every  thing  they  do,  I  am  amazed  at 
the  morbid  strength  or  the  natural  infirmity  of  his  mind. 

It  was^  then,  not  my  love,  but  my  hatred,  to  innovation,  that 
produced  my  plan  of  reform.    Without  troubling  myself  with 
tibe  exactness  of  the  logical  diagram,  I  considered  them  as 
ijungs  substantially  opposite.    It  was  to  prevent  that  evil,  that 
I  propoeed  the  measures^  which  his  Grace  is  pleased,  and  I  am 
not  sorry  he  is  pleased,  to  recall  to  my  recollection.    I  had  (what 
I  hope  that  noble  Duke  will  remember  in  all  its  operations)  a 
Sjtate  to  preserve,  as  well  as  a  State  to  reform.    I  had  a  people 
to  gratify,  but  not  to  inflame,  or  to  mislead.    I  do  not  claim  half 
the  credit  for  what  I  did,  as  for  what  I  prevented  from  being 
done.   In  that  situation  of  the  public  mind,  I  did  not  undertake, 
as  was  then  proposed,  to  new-model  the  House  of  Commons  or 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  or  to  change  the  authority  under  which 
any  officer  ol  the  Crown  acted,  who  was  suffered  at  all  to  exist 
Crown,  Lords,  Commons,  judidal  system,  system  of  administra- 
tioii»  existed  as  they  had  existed  before  ;  and  in  the  mode  and 
nckanner  in  which  they  had  always  existed.    My  measures  were, 
what  I  then  truly  stated  them  to  the  House  to  be,  in  their  in- 
tent, healing  and  mediatorial.    A  complaint  was  made  of  too 
much  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  I  reduced  it  in  both 
Houses  ;  and  I  gave  my  reasons  article  by  article  for  every  re- 
duction, and  showed  why  I  thought  it  safe  for  the  service  of  the 
State.    I  heaved  the  lead  every  inch  of  way  I  made.    A  dispo- 
sition to  expense  was  complained  of:  to  that  I  opposed,  not 
mere  retrenchment,  but  a  system  of  economy,  which  would 
make  a  random  expense,  without  plan  or  foresight,  in  future 
not  easily  practicable.    I  proceeded  upon  principles  of  research 
to  put  me  in  possession  of  my  matter ;  on  principles  of  method 
to  regulate  it ;  and  on  principles  in  the  human  mind  and  in  civil 
aflairs  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  operation.    I  conceived 
nothing  arbitrarily ;  nor  proposed  any  thing  to  be  done  by  the 
will  and  plei^sure  of  others,  or  my  own ;  but  by  reason,  and  by 
reason  only.    I  have  ever  abhorred,  since  the  first  dawn  of  my 
understanding  to  this  its  obscure  twilight,  all  the  operations  of 
opinion,  fancy,  inclination,  and  will,  in  the  afEairs  of  govern- 
ment, where  only  a  sovereign  reason,  paramount  to  ail  forms  of 
legislation  and  administration,  should  dictate.    Government  is 
made  for  the  very  purpose  of  opposing  that  reason  to  will  and 
caprice,  in  the  reformers  or  in  the  reformed,  in  the  governors 
or  in  the  governed,  in  kings,  in  senates,  or  in  people. 

On  a  careful  review,  therefore,  and  analysis,  of  all  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  civil  list,  and  on  weighing  them  against  each 
other,  in  order  to  make,  as  much  as  possible,  all  of  them  a  sub- 
ject of  estimate^  (the  foundation  and  comer-stone  of  aU  regular 
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provident  economy,)  it  appeared  to  ine  evident  that  tliis  wat 
impracticable,  whilst  that  part  called  the  pension  list  was  totally 
discretionary  in  its  amount.  For  thisreason,  and  for  this  only, 
I  proposed  to  reduce  it,  both  in  its  gross  quantity  and  in  its 
larger  individual  proportions,  to  a  certainty ;  lest,  if  it  were 
left  without  a  general  limit,  it  might  eat  up  the  civil-list  service; 
if  suffered  to  be  granted  in  portions  too  great  for  the  fund,  it 
might  defeat  its  own  end;  and,  by  unlimited  allowances  to 
some,  it  might  disable  the  Crown  in  means  of  providing  for 
others.  The  pension  list  was  to  be  kept  as  a  sacred  fund ;  but 
it  could  not  be  kept  as  a  constant,  open  fund,  sufficient  for 
growing  demands,  if  some  demands  would  wholly  devour  it. 
The  tenour  of  the  Act  will  show  that  it  regarded  the  civil  list 
only,  the  reduction  of  which  to  some  sort  of  estimate  was  my 
great  object 

No  other  of  the  Crown  funds  did  I  meddle  with,  because  they 
had  not  the  same  relations.  This  of  the  four  and  a  half  pet 
cents  does  his  Grace  imagine  had  escaped  me,  or  had  escaped 
all  the  men  of  business  who  acted  with  me  in  those  regulations  f 
I  knew  that  such  a  fund  existed,  and  that  pensions  had  been 
always  granted  on  it,  before  his  Grace  was  bom.  This  fund 
was  full  in  my  eye.  It  was  full  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  worked 
with  me.  It  was  left  on  principle.  On  principle  I  did  what 
was  then  done ;  and  on  principle  what  was  left  undone  was 
omitted.  I  did  not  dare  to  rob  the  nation  of  all  funds  to  reward 
merit.  If  I  pressed  this  point  too  close,  I  acted  contrary  to  the 
avowed  principles  on  which  I  went.  Gentlemen  are  very  fond 
of  quoting  me ;  but  if  any  one  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  know 
the  rules  that  guided  me  in  my  plan  of  reform,  he  will  read  Jny 
printed  speech  on  that  subject ;  at  least  what  is  contained  from 
page  230  to  page  241  in  the  second  volume  of  the  collection  which 
a  friend  has  given  himself  the  trouble  to  make  of  my  publics- 
tions.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  these  two  bills  (though  achieved  with 
the  greatest  labour,  and  management  of  every  sort,  both  witiiiir 
and  without  the  House)  were  only  a  part,  and  but  a  small  part, 
of  a  very  large  system,  comprehending  all  the  objects  I  stated  in 
opening  my  proposition,  and  indeed  many  more,  which  I  just 
hinted  at  in  my  speech  to  the  electors  of  Bristol,  when  I  was  put 
out  of  tliat  representation.  All  these,  in  some  state  or  other  of 
forwardness,  I  have  long  had  by  me. 

But  do  I  j  ustif  y  his  Majesty's  grace  on  these  grounds  ?  I  think 
them  the  least  of  my  services!  The  time  gave  them  an  occa- 
sional value.  What  I  have  done  in  the  way  of  political  econo- 
my was  far  from  confined  to  this  body  of  measures.    I  did  not 

9   See  Speech  on  Economical  ^^fbrm,  pages  89-96,  in  this  Volnme. 
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eome  into  Parliament  to  con  my  lesson.  I  ha4  earned  my  i>en« 
sion  before  I  set  my  foot  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel.  I  was  pre- 
pared and  disciplined  to  this  political  warfare.  The  first  session 
I  sat  in  Parliament,  I  found  it  necessary  to  analyze  the  whole 
commercial,  financial,  constitutional,  and  foreign  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  its  empire.  A  great  deal  was  then  done; 
aad  more,  far  more  would  have  been  done,  if  more  had  been 
permitted  by  events.  Then,  in  the  vigour  of  my  manhood,  my 
constitution  sank  under  my  labour.  Had  I  then  died,  (and  I 
seemed  to  myself  very  near  death,)  I  had  then  earned,  for  those 
who  belonged  to  me,  more  than  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  ideas  of 
service  are.  of  power  to  estimate.  But,  in  truth,  these  services  I 
am  called  to  account  for  are  not  those  on  which  I  value  myself 
the  most.  If  I  were  to  call  for  a  reward,  (which  I  have  never 
done,)  it  should  be  for  those  in  which  for  fourteen  years,  with- 
out intermisMon,  I  showed  the  most  industry,  and  bad  the  least 
success ;  I  mean  in  the  affairs  of  India,  They  are  those  on 
which  I  value  myself  the  most ;  most  for  the  importance ;  most 
for  the  labour ;  most  for  the  judgment ;  most  for  constancy  and 
perseverance  in  the  pursuit.  Others  may  value  them  most  for 
tlie  nUenUoTL    In  that,  surely,  they  are  not  mistaken. 

Does  his  Grace  think  that  they  who  advised  the  Crown  to 
make  my  retreat  easy  considered  me  only  as  an  economist? 
That^  well  understood,  however,  is  a  good  deal.  If  I  had  not 
deemed  it  of  some  value,  I  should  not  have  made  political  econ- 
omy an  object  of  my  humble  studies,  from  my  very  early  youth 
to  near  the  end  of  my  service  in  Parliament,  even  before  (at 
least  to  any  knowledge  of  mine)  it  had  employed  the  thoughts 
of  speculative  men  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  At  that  time  it 
was  still  in  its  infancy  in  England,  where,  in  the  last  century,  it 
had  its  origin.  Great  and  learned  men  thought  my  studies  were 
not  wholly  thrown  away,  and  deigned  to  communicate  with  me 
now  and  then  on  some  particulars  of  their  immortal  works. 
Sometbing  of  these  studies  may  appear  incidentally  in  eome  of 
the  earliest  things  I  published.  The  House  has  been  witness  to 
their  effect,  and  has  profited  of  them  more  or  less  for  above 
eight  and  twenty  years. 

To  their  estimate  I  leave  the  matter.  I  was  not,  like  his 
Grace  of  Bedford,  swaddled,  and  rocked,  and  dandled  into  a 
legislator :  Nitor  in  adversum^  is  the  motto  for  a  man  like  me. 
I  possessed  not  one  of  the  qualities,  nor  cultivated  one  of  the 
wis,  that  recommend  men  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  the 
great  I  was  not  made  for  a  minion  or  a  tool.  As  little  did  I 
^Uow  the  trade  of  winning  the  hearts,  by  imposing  on  the  un* 

1   I  psess  forw^rcl  against  opposition. 
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derstandings,  of  the  people.  At  every  step  of  my  progress  in 
life,  (for  in  every  step  was  I  traversed  and  opposed,)  and  at 
every  turnpike  I  met,  I  was  obliged  to  show  my  passport,  and 
again  and  again  to  prove  my  sole  title  to  the  honour  of  being 
useful  to  my  country,  by  a  proof  that  I  was  not  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  its  laws,  and  the  whole  system  of  its  interests 
both  abroad  and  at  home.  Otherwise  no  rank,  no  toleration 
even,  for  me.  I  had  no  arts  but  manly  arts.  On  them  I  have 
stood,  and,  please  God,  in  spite  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  to  the  last  gasp  will  I  stand. 

Had  his  Grace  condescended  to  mquire  concerning  the  person 
whom  he  has  not  thought  it  below  him  to  reproach,  he  might 
have  found  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  I  have  never, 
on  any  pretence  of  economy,  or  on  any  other  pretence,  so  much 
as  in  a  single  instance,  stood  between  any  man  and  his  reward 
of  service,  or  his  encouragement  in  useful  talent  and  pursuit; 
from  the  highest  of  those  services  and  pursuits  to  the  lowest. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have,  on  an  hundred  occasions,  exerted  my- 
self with  singular  zeal  to  forward  every  man's  even  tolerable 
pretensions.  I  have  more  than  once  had  good-natured  repre- 
hensions from  my  friends  for  carrying  the  matter  tq  something 
bordering  on  abuse.  This  line  of  conduct,  whatever  its  merits 
might  be,  was  partly  owing  to  natural  disposition ;  but  1  think 
full  as  much  to  reason  and  principle.  I  looked  on  the  consid- 
eration of  public  service,  or  public  ornament,  to  be  real  and 
very  justice:  and  I  ever  held  a  scanty  and  penurious  justice  to 
X)artake  of  the  nature  of  a  wrong.  I  held  it  to  be,  in  its  conse- 
quences, the  worst  economy  in  the  world.  In  saving  money,  I 
soon  can  count  up  all  the  good  I  do ;  but  when,  by  a  cold  pen- 
ury, I  blast  the  abilities  of  a  nation,  and  stunt  the  growth  of  its 
active  energies,  the  ill  I  may  do  is  beyond  all  calculation. 
Whether  it  be  too  much  or  too  little,  whatever  I  have  done  has 
been  general  and  systematic.  I  have  never  entered  into  those 
trifling  vexations  and  oppressive  details  that  have  been  falsely, 
and  most  ridiculously,  laid  to  my  charge. 

Did  I  blame  the  pensions  given  to  Mr.  Barr^  and  Mr.  Dun- 
ning  between  the  proposition  and  execution  of  my  plan  ?  No  I 
(Burely  no  1  Those  pensions  were  within  my  principles.  I  as- 
sert it,  those  gentlemen  deserved  their  pensions,  their  titles,— 
all  they  had ;  and  more  had  they  had,  I  should  have  been  but 
pleased  the  more.  They  were  men  of  talents ;  they  were  men 
of  service.  I  put  the  profession  of  the  law  out  of  the  question 
in  one  of  them.  It  is  a  service  that  rewards  itself.  But  their 
pubUe  service,  though,  from  their  abilities,  unquestionably  of 
more  value  than  mine,  in  its  quantity  and  its  duration  was  not 
to  be  mentioned  with  it  But  I  never  could  drive  a  hard  bargain 
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in  my  life,  concerning  any  matter  whatever ;  and  least  of  all  do 
I  know  how  to  haggle  and  huckster  with  merit.  Pension  for 
myself  I  obtained  none ;  nor  did  I  solicit  any.  Yet  I  was  loaded 
3?rith  hatred  for  every  thing  that  was  withheld,  and  with 
obloquy  for  every  thing  that  was  given.  I  was  thus  left  to 
support  the  grants  of  a  name  ever  dear  to  me,^  and  ever  ven- 
erable to  the  world,  in  favour  of  those  who  were  no  friends  of 
mine  or  of  his,  against  the  rude  attacks  of  those  who  were  at 
that  time  friends  to  the  grantees,  and  their  own  zealous  parti- 
sans. I  have  never  heard  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  complain  of 
these  pensions.  He  finds  nothing  wrong  till  he  comes  to  me. 
This  is  impartiality  in  the  true,  modern,  revolutionary  style. 
.  Whatever  I  did  at  that  time,  so  far  as  it  regarded  order  and 
economy,  is  stable  and  eternal ;  as  all  principles  must  be.  A 
particular  order  of  things  may  be  altered ;  order  itself  cannot 
lose  its  value.  As  to  other  particulars,  they  are  variable  by 
time  and  by  circumstances.  Laws  of  regulation  are  not  funda- 
mental laws.  The  public  exigencies  are  the  masters  of  all  such 
laws.  They  rule  the  laws,  and  are  not  to  be  ruled  by  them. 
They  who  exercise  the  legislative  power  at  the  time  must  judge. 
.  It  may  be  new  to  his  Grace,  but  I  beg  leave  to  tell  him  that 
mere  parsimony  is  not  economy.  It  is  separable  in  theory  from 
it ;  and  in  fact  it  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  a  part  of  economy, 
according  to  circumstances.  Expense,  and  great  expense,  may 
be  an  essential  part  in  true  economy.  If  parsimony  were  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  kinds  of  that  virtue,  there  is  however 
another  and  a  higher  economy.  Economy  is  a  distributive  virtue, 
|ind  consists  not  in  saving,  but  in  selection.  Parsimony  requires 
no  providence,  no  sagacity,  no  powers  of  combination,  no  conii- 
parison,  no  judgment  Mere  instinct^  and  that  not  an  instinct  of 
the  noblest  kind,  may  produce  this  false  economy  in  perfection. 
The  other  economy  has  larger  views.  It  demands  a  discriminat- 
ing judgment,  and  a  firm,  sagacious  mind.  It  shuts  one  door  to 
impudent  importunity,  only  to  open  another,  and  a  wider,  to  un- 
presuming  merit.  If  none  but  meritorious  service  or  real  talent 
were  to  be  rewarded,  this  nation  has  not  wanted,  and  this  na- 
tion will  not  want,  the  means  of  rewarding  all  the  service  it 
ever  will  receive,  and  encouraging  all  the  merit  it  ever  will  pro- 
duce. Xo  State,  since  the  foundation  of  society,  has  been  im- 
poverished by  that  species  of  profusion.  Had  the  economy  of 
selection  and  proportion  been  at  all  times  observed,  we  should 
not  now  have  had  an  overgrown  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  oppress 
the  industry  of  humble  men,  and  to  limit,  by  the  standard  of 

2   The  allusion  is  to  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  who,  like  other  Prime 
iUnisters,  granted  some  pensions. 
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his  own  conceptions,  the  justice,  the  bounty,  or,  if  he  pleases, 
the  charity  of  the  Crown, 

His  Grace  may  think  as  meanly  as  he  will  of  my  deserts 
in  the  far  greater  part  of  my  conduct  in  life.  It  is  free  for  him 
to  do  so.  There  will  always  be  some  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  value  of  political  services.  But  there  is  one  merit  of  mine 
which  he,  of  all  men  living,  ought  to  be  the  last  to  call  in 
question.  I  have  supported  with  very  great  zeal,  and  I  am 
told  with  some  degree  of  success,  those  opinions,  or  if  his  Grace 
likes  another  expression  bettjer,  those  old  prejudices,  which 
buoy  up  the  ponderous  mass  of  his  nobility,  wealth,  and  titles. 
I  have  omitted  no  exertion  to  prevent  him  and  them  from 
sinking  to  that  level  to  which  the  meretricious  French  faction, 
his  Grace  at  least  coquets  with,  omit  no  exertion  to  reduce 
both.  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  discountenance  their  inquiries 
into  the  fortimes  of  those  who  hold  large  portions  of  wealth 
without  any  apparent  merit  of  their  own.  I  have  strained 
every  nerve  to  keep  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  that  situation 
which  alone  makes  him  my  superior.  Your  Lordship  has  been 
a  witness  of  the  use  he  makes  of  that  preeminence. 

But  be  it,  that  this  is  virtue  I  Be  it,  that  there  is  virtue  in 
this  well-selected  rigour;  yet  all  virtues  are  not  equally  bcr 
coming  to  all  men  and  at  all  times.  There  are  crimes,  un- 
doubtedly there  are  crimes,  which  in  all  seasons  of  our  exist- 
ence ought  to  put  a  generous  antipathy  in  action ;  crimes  that 
provoke  an  indignant  justice,  and  call  forth  a  warm  and  ani- 
mated  pursuit.  But  all  things  that  concern  what  I  may  call  the 
preventive  police  of  morality,  all  things  merely  rigid,  harsh, 
and  censorial,  the  antiquated  moralists,  at  whose  feet  I  was 
brought  up,  would  not  have  thought  these  the  fittest  matter 
to  form  the  favourite  virtues  of  young  men  of  rank.  What 
might  have  been  well  enough,  and  have  been  received  with 
a  veneration  mixed  with  awe  and  terror,  from  an  old,  severe, 
crabbed  Cato,  would  have  wanted  something  of  propriety  in  the 
young  Scipios,  the  ornament  of  the  Eoman  nobility,  in  the 
flower  of  their  life.  But  the  times,  the  morals,  the  masters,  the 
scholars,  have  all  undergone  a  thorough  revolution.  It  is  a 
vile,  illiberal  school,  this  new  French  academy  of  the  sans  cw- 
hUes.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  fit  for  a  gentleman  to 
learn. 

Whatever  its  vogue  may  be,  I  still  flatter  myself,  that  the 
parents  of  the  growing  generation  will  be  satisfied  with  what 
is  to  be  taught  to  their  children  in  Westminster,  in  Eton,  or  in 
Winchester :  I  still  indulge  the  hope  that  no  grown  gentleman 
or  nobleman  of  our  time  will  think  of  finishing  at  Mr.  Thel* 
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"Wall's  lecture*  whatever  may  have  been  left  incomplete  at  the 
old  universities  of  his  country.  I  would  give  to  Lord  Grenville 
and  Mr.  Pitt  for  a  motto,  what  was  said  of  a  Boman  censor  or 
praetor,  (or  what  was  he?)  who,  in  virtue  of  a  Senatus  con- 
sultum,  shut  up  certain  academies :  Cludere  ludum  impuderUtce 
jussit^  Every  honest  father  of  a  family  in  the  kingdom  will 
rejoice  at  the  breaking  up  for  the  holidays,  and  will  pray  that 
there  may  be  a  very  long  vacation  in  all  such  schools. 

The  awful  state  of  the  time,  and  not  myself,  or  my  own  justi- 
fication, is  my  true  object  in  what  I  now  write ;  or  in  what  I 
shall  ever  write  or  say.  It  little  signifies  to  the  world  what 
becomes  of  such  things  as  me,  or  even  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
What  I  say  about  either  of  us  is  nothing  more  than  a  vehicle, 
as  you,  my  Lord,  will  easily  perceive,  to  convey  my  sentiments 
on  matter  far  more  worthy  of  your  attention.  It  is  when  I 
stick  to  my  apparent  first  subject  that  I  ought  to  apologize,  not 
when  I  depart  from  it.  I  therefore  must  beg  your  Lordship's 
pardon  for  again  resuming  it  after  this  very  short  digression ; 
assuring  you  that  I  shall  never  altogether  lose  sight  of  such 
matter  as  persons  abler  than  I  am  may  turn  to  some  profit. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  conceives  that  he  is  obliged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Peers  to  his  Majesty's  grant  to  me, 
which  he  considers  as  excessive,  and  out  of  all  bounds. 

I  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  but  it  really  seems,  that, 
whilst  his  Grace  was  meditating  his  well-considered  censure 
upon  me,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  sleep.  Homer  nods ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  may  dream ;  and  as  dreams  (even  his  golden 
dreams)  are  apt  to  be  ill-pieced  and  incongruously  put  together, 
his  Grane  preserved  his  idea  of  reproach  to  me,  but  took  the 
subject-matter  from  the  Crown  grants  to  his  own  family.  This  is 
"the  stuff  of  which  his  dreams  are  made.*'  In  that  way  of 
putting  things  together  his  Grace  is  perf  ectiy  in  the  right.  The 
grants  to  the  house  of  Eussell  were  so  enormous,  as  not  only  to 
outrage  economy,  but  even  to  stagger  credibility.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  is  the  leviathan  among  all  the  creatures  of  the  Crown. 
He  tumbles  about  his  unwieldy  bulk ;  he  plays  and  frolics  in 
the  ocean  of  the  royal  bounty.    Huge  as  he  is,  and  whilst  "  he 

8  John  Tbolwall  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
the  French  cause,  and  his  "  flaming  orations  "  brought  him  in  peril  fh)ni  the  gov- 
ernment. Talfourd,  in  his  account  of  Charles  Lamb's  "  dead  companions,"  gives 
a  chanaing  sketch  of  liira, ftom  which  I  quote  the  following;  ••  Starting  with  im- 
perfect education  from  the  thraldom  of  domestic  oppression,  with  slender 
^vledge,  but  with  fiery  zeal,  into  the  dangers  of  political  enterprise,  and 
^'^^sding  fearlessly  on  the  verge  of  sedition,  he  saw  nothing  before  him  but 
powers  which  he  assumed  to  be  despotism  and  vice,  and  rushed  headlong  to 
cnwh  them." 

^  He  ordered  the  school  of  impudence  to  be  closed. 
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lies  floating  many  a  rood,'*  he  is  still  a  creature.  His  ribs,  liis 
fins,  his  whalebone,  his  blubber,  the  very  spiracles  through 
which  he  spouts  a  torrent  of  brine  against  his  origin,  and  cov- 
ers me  all  over  with  the  spray, —  every  thing  of  him  and  about 
him  is  from  the  throne.  Is  it  for  him  to  question  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  royal  favour  ? 

I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  draw  any  sort  of  parallel  between  the 
public  merits  of  his  Grace,  by  which  he  justifies  the  grants  he 
holds,  and  these  services  of  mine,  on  the  favourable  constructicm 
of  which  I  have  obtained  what  his  Grace  so  much  disapproves. 
In  private  life  I  have  not  at  all  the  honour  of  acquaintance  with 
the  noble  Duke.  But  I  ought  to  presume,  and  it  costs  me  noth- 
ing to  do  so,  that  he  abundantly  deserves  the  esteem  and  love 
of  all  who  live  with  him.  But  as  to  public  service,  why,  truly  it 
would  not  be  more  ridiculous  for  me  to  compare  myself  in  ranl^ 
in  fortune,  in  splendid  descent^  in  youth,  strength,  or- figure, 
with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  than  to  make  a  parallel  between  his 
services  and  my  attempts  to  be  useful  to  my  country.  It  would 
not  be  gross  adulation,  but  uncivil  irony,  to  say  that  he  has  any 
public  merit  of  his  own  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  the  services 
by  which  his  vast  landed  pensions  were  obtained.  My  merits, 
whatever  they  are,  are  original  and  personal ;  his  are  derivative. 
It  is  his  ancestor,  the  original  pensioner,  that  has  laid  up  this 
inexhaustible  fund  of  merit,  which  makes  his  Grace  so  very  del- 
icate and  exceptions  about  the  merit  of  all  other  grantees  of  the 
Crown.  Had  he  permitted  me  to  remain  in  quiet,  I  should 
have  said,  'tis  his  estate ;  that's  enough.  It  is  his  by  law ; 
what  have  I  to  do  with  it  or  its  history?  He  would  naturally 
have  said,  on  his  side,  'tis  this  man's  fortune.  He  is  as  good 
now  as  my  ancestor  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  I  am 
a  young  man  with  very  old  pensions ;  he  is  an  old  man  with 
very  young  pensions,— that's  all. 

Why  will  his  Grace,  by  attacking  me,  force  me  reluctantly  to 
compare  my  little  merit  with  that  which  obtained  from  the 
Crown  those  prodigies  of  profuse  donation  by  which  he  tram- 
ples on  the  mediocrity  of  humble  and  laborious  individuals  ?  I 
would  willingly  leave  him  to  the  herald's  college,  which  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  sanS'Culoites  (prouder  by  far  than  all  the  Garters, 
and  Norroys,  and  Clarencieux,  and  Rouge  Dragons, '^  that  ever 
pranced  in  a  procession  of  what  his  friends  call  aristocrats  and 
despots)  will  abolish  with  contumely  and  scorn.    These  histori- 

5  Rouge  Dragon  is  the  name,  or  title,  of  an  officer  in  the  Colleg^o  of  Heralds. 
Garter  was  the  title  of  the  first  or  principal  king-^t-arms  in  England;  so  caUod 
because  he  was  a  herald  belonging  to  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Clarendenx  was 
the  title  of  the  second  king.at-arm8,  and  Norroy  that  of  the  third.  The  latter 
two  had  only  provincial  Jurisdictions  in  England. 
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ans,  i^orders,  and  hlstzoner^  of  virtues  and  arms,  differ  wholly 
from  that  other  descriptiori  of  historians  who  never  assign  any 
act  of  politicians  to  a  good  motive.  These  gentle  historians,  on 
the  contrary,  dip  their  pens  in  nothing  hut  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  They  seek  no  further  for  merit  than  the  preamble  of 
a  patent  or  the  inscription  on  a  tomb.  With  them  every  man 
created  a  peer  is  first  a  hero  ready  made.  They  judge  of  every 
man's  capacity  for  office  by  the  offices  he  has  filled ;  and  the 
more  offices  the  more  ability.  Every  general  officer  with  them 
is  a  Marlborough ;  every  statesman  a  Burleigh ;  every  judge  a 
Murray  or  a  Yorke.'  They  who,  alive,  were  laughed  at  or  pitied 
by  all  their  acquaintance,  make  as  good  a  figure  as  the  best  of 
them  in  the  pages  of  Guillim,  Edmondson,  and  Collins.^ 

To  these  recorders,  so  full  of  good  nature  to  the  great  and 
prosperous,  I  would  willingly  leave  the  first  Baron  Eussell,  and 
Earl  of  Bedford,  and  the  merits  of  his  grants.  But  the  aulna- 
ger,  the  weigher,  the  meter  of  grants,  will  not  suffer  us  to 
acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  the  prince  reigning  at  the  time 
when  they  were  made.  They  are  never  good  to  those  who  earn 
them.  "Well  then,  since  the  new  grantees  have  war  made  on 
them  by  the  old,  and  that*  the  word  of  the  sovereign  is  not  to 
be  taken,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  history,  in  which  great  men 
have  always  a  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  heroic  origin  of 
tiieir  house. 

The  first  peer  of  the  name,  the  first  purchaser  of  the  grants, 
was  a  Mr.  Bussell,  a  person  of  an  ancient  gentleman's  family, 
raised  by  being  a  minion  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  As  there 
generally  is  some  resemblance  of  character  to  create  these 
relations,  the  f  avmtrite  was  in  all  likelihood  much  such  another 
as  his  master.  The  first  of  those  immoderate  grants  was  not 
taken  from  the  ancient  demesne  of  the  Crown,  but  from  the 
recent  confiscation  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  land.  The 
ilon^  having  sucked  the  blood  of  his  prey,  threw  the  offal  carcass 
to  the  jackal  in  waiting.  Having  tasted  once  the  food  of  confis- 
ca«ion,  the  favourites  became  fierce  and  ravenous.  This  worthy 
favourite's  first  grant  was  from  the  lay  nobility.  The  second, 
hifinitely  improving  on  the  enormity  of  the  first,  was  from  the 

• 

<  Maimy  and  Torke  are  the  family  names  of  two  men  who  were  then  highly 
^stingiiiBhed  in  tlie  law,  and  were  raised  to  the  peerage,  on  accoimt  of  their 
legal  eminence,  as  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  and  the  Earl  of  Hard  wick. 

7  These  are  the  names  of  authors  once  distinguished  in  the  lore  of  chivalry 
or  heraldry. 

8  Here,  in  since  and  thatt  we  have  a  relic  of  the  old  lingual  usage,  for  thai, 
iftluji^  since  that,  though  that,  when  that,  &c.  In  a  good  many  instances,  Burke, 
instead  of  repea^ng  the  first  of  these  words  in  a  second  clause  or  member,  sub- 
stltated  the  other.   Here,  instead  of  ihot,  present  usage  would  repeat  Hnct, 
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plunder  of  the  Qhiireh.^  In  trulh  his  Grace  is  &omewha1» 
excusable  for  his  dislike  to  a  grant  like  mine,  not  only  in  its 
quantity,  but  in  its  kind  so  different  from  his  own. 

Mine  was  from  a  mild  and  benevolent  sovereign ;  his  from 
Henry  the  Eighth. 

Mine  had  not  its  fund  in  the  murder  of  any  innocent  person 
of  illustrious  rank,^  or  in  the  pillage  of  any  body  of  unoffending 
men.  His  grants  were  from  the  aggregate  and  consolidate 
funds  of  judgments  iniquitously  legal,  and  from  possessions; 
voluntarily  surrendered  by  the  lawful  proprietors,  with  thet 
gibbet  at  their  door. 

The  merit  of  the  grantee  whom  he  derives  from  was  ih^t  oi 
being  a  i»rompt  and  greedy  instrument  of  a  levelUnQ  tyrant,  who 
oppressed  all  descriptions  of  his  x>eople,  but  who  fell  with 
particular  fury  on  every  thing  that  was  great  and  noble.  Mine 
has  been  in  endeavouring  to  screen  every  man»  in  every  class, 
from  oppression,  and  particularly  in  defending  the  high  and 
eminent,  who,  in  the  bad  times  of  confiscating  princes,  confis^ 
eating  chief  govem<^s,  or  confiscating  demagogues,  are  the 
most  exposed  to  jealousy,  avarice,  and  envy. 

The  merit  of  the  original  grantee  of  hi$  Grace's  pensions  was 
in  giving  his  hand  to  the  work  and  partaking  the  sppil  i^h  a 
prince  who'  plundered  a  part  of  the  national  Church  of  his 
time  and  country.  Mine  was  in  defending  the  whole  of  the 
national  Church  of  my  own  time  and  my  own  country,  and  the 
whole  of  the  national  Churches  of  all  countries,  from  the  prin* 
dples  and  the  examples  which  lead  to  ecclesiastics^  pillage, 
thrice  to  a  contempt  of  all  prescriptive  titles,  thence  to  the 
pillage  o£  all  property,  and  thence  to  universal  desolation. 

The  merit  of  the  origin  of  his  Grace's  fortune  was  in  being  a 
favourite  and  chief  adviser  to  a  prince  who  left  no  liberty  to 
their  native  coimtry.  My  endeavour  was  to  obtain  liberty  for 
the  municipal  country  in  which  I  was  bom,  and  for  all  descripr 
tions  and  denominations  in  it.  Mine  was  to  support  witl^ 
unrelaxing  vigilance  every  right,  every  i)rivUege,  every  fr^n* 
chise,  in  this  my  adopted,  my  dearer,  and  more  comprehensive 
country ;  and  not  only  to  preserve  those  rights  in  this  chle^ 
seat  of  empire,  but  in  every  nation,  in  every  land,  in  ev^^ 
climate,  language,  and  religion,  in  the  vast  domain  that  is  still 
under  the  protection,  and  the  larger  that  was  once  under  the 
protection,  of  the  British  Crown.  * 

His  founder's  merits  were,  by  arts  in  which  he  served  his 

9  The  dissolution  and  suppression  of  the  monasteries  supplied  Henry  the 
Eighth  with  abundance  of  land  wherewith  to  reward  his  minions. 

1  Beferring  especially  to  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham;  who, 
however,  could  liardly  be  calked  innocent. 
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Blaster  Mtd  made  his  lottnne,  to  bring  poverty,  wretchedness^ 
and  depopulation  on  his  country.  Mine  were,  under  a  beaeyoo 
lent  prince,  in  promoting  the  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
i^riculture  of  his  kingdc»n;  in  which  his  Majesty  shows  an 
eminent  example,  who  even  in  his  amusements  is  a  patriot,  and 
in  hoJurs  of  leisure  an  improver  of  his  naCive  soil. 

His  founder's  merit  was  the  merit  of  a  gentleman  raised  by 
the  arts  of  a  Court*  and  the  protection  of  a  Wolsey,  to  the  eml- 
nenee  of  a  great  and  potent  lord.  His  merit  in  tiiat  eminence 
was,  by  instigating  a  tyrant  to  injustice,  to  provoke  a  people 
to  rebellion.  My  merit  was  to  awaken  the  sober  part  of 
the  country,  that  they  might  put  themselves  on  their  guard 
against  any  one  potent  lord,  or  any  greater  number  of  potent 
lords,  or  any  combination  of  great  leading  men  of  any  sort,  if 
ever  they  should  attempt  to  proceed  in  the  same  courses,  but 
in  thd  reverse  CKtder ;  that  is,  by  instigating  a  corrupted  popo- 
laco  to  rebellion,  and,  through  that  rebellion,  introducing  a 
tyranny  yet  worse  than  the  tyranny  which  his  Grace's  ancestor 
supx)brted,  aiid  of  which  he  profited  in  the  manner  we  behold 
in  the  despotism  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  i>olitical  merit  of  the  first  pensions  of  his  Grace's  House 
was  that  of  being  concerned  as  a  counsellor  of  State  in  advising; 
f£ttd  in  his  person  executing,  the  conditions  of  a  dishonourable 
peace  with  France, — the  surrendering  the  fortress  of  Boulogne, 
then  our  out^guard  on  the  Continent.  By  that  surrender,  Cal- 
ais, the  key  of  France,  and  the  bridle  in  the  mouth  of  that 
power,  was,  not  many  years  afterwards,  finally  lost.  M^f  merit 
has  been  in  resisting  the  power  and  pride  of  France,  under  any 
form  of  its  rule ;  but  in  bpposing  it  with  the  greatest  zeal  and 
earnestness,  when  that  rule  appeared  in  the  worst  form  it  could 
assume,--' the  worst  indeed  which  the  prime  cause  and  principle 
of  all  evil  could  possibly  give  it.  It  was  my  endeavour  by  every 
means  to  exdte  a  spirit  in  the  House  where  I  had  the  honour  of 
a  seat*  for  carrying  on*  with  early  vigour  and  decision,  the  most 
cleariy  jiist  and  necessary  war  that  this  or  any  nation  ever  car- 
ried on^  in  order  to  save  my  country  from  the  iron  yoke  of  its 
power,  and  from  the  more  dreadful  contagion  of  its  principles  ; 
to  preserve,  while  they  can  be  preserved,  pure  and  untainted, 
the  ancient,  inbred  integrity,  piety,  good-nature,  and  good- 
humour  of  the  people  of  England,  from  the  dreadful  pestilence 
which,  beginning  in  France,  threatens  to  lay  waste  the  whole 
moral,  and  in  a  great  degree  l^e  whole  physical  world,  having 
done  both  m  the  focus  of  its  most  intense  malignity. 

The  labours  of  his  Grace's  founder  merited  the  curses,  not 
loud  but  deep,  of  th^  Commons  of  England,  on  whom  he  and 
his  master  had  effected  a  complete  Parliamentaary  B^orm^  by 
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makingr  them*  in  their  slavery  sad  humiliatioii,  the  true  ami 
adequate  representatives  of  a  debased,  degraded,  and  undone 
people.  My  merits  were  in  having  had  an  active,  though  not 
always  an  ostentatious,  share  in  every  one  Act,  without  exce]^ 
tion,  of  undisputed  constitutional  utility  in  my  time,  and  m 
having  supported,  on  all  occasions,  the  authority,  the  efiOciency, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain.  I  ended 
my  services  by  a  recorded  and  fully  reasoned  assertion  <mi  their 
own  joumab  of  their  constitutional  rights,  and  a  vindication  Qf 
their  constitutional  conduct.  I  laboured  in  all  things  to  merit 
their  inward  approbation,  and  (along  with  the  assistance  of  the 
largest^  the  greatest,  and  best  (^  my  endeavours)  I  received 
their  free,  unbiassed,  public,  and  solemn  thanks. 

Thus  stands  the  account  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Crown  grants  which  compose  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  fortune  as 
balanced  against  mine.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  whr 
should  the  Duke  of  Bedford  think  that  none  but  of  the  House 
of  Bussell  are  entitled  to  the  favour  of  the  Crown?  Why 
should  he  imagine  that  no  king  of  England  has  been  capable  oi 
judging  of  merit  but  King  Henry  the  Eighth?  Indeed,  he  wiU 
pardon  me ;  he  is  a  little  mistaken :  all  virtue  did  not  end  in 
the  first  Earl  of  Bedford.  All  discernment  did  not  lose  its  vis- 
ion when  his  creator  closed  his  eyes.  Let  him  remit  his  rigour 
on  the  disproportion  between  merit  and  reward  in  others,  and 
they  will  make  no  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  his  fortune.  They 
will  regard  with  much  more  satisfaction,  as  he  will  contemplate 
Mth  Infinitely  more*advant^e,  whatever  in  his  pedigree  has 
been  dulcified  by  an  exposure  to  the  influence  of  heaven  in.a 
long  flow  of  generaticms,  from  the  hard,  aciduloiffi,  metallic 
tincture  of  the  spring.  It  is  little  to  be  doubted,  that  several  .of 
his  f(H?efather8  in  that  long  series  have  degenerated  into>  hon- 
our and  virtue.  Let  the  Duke  of  Bedford  (I  am  sure  he  will) 
reject  with  scorn  and  horror  the  counsels  of  the  lecturers^  those 
wicked  panders  to  avarice  and  amlHtion,  who  would  tempt  hini^ 
in  the  troubles  of  his  country,  to  seek  another  enormous  fortune 
from  the  forfeitures  of  another  nobility,  and  the  plunder  of  ai»- 
other  Church.  Let  him  (and  I  trust  that  yet  he  will)  employ  all 
the  energy  of  his  youth,  and  all  the  resources  of  his  wealth,  to 
crush  rebellious  principles  which  have  no  foundation  in  morals, 
and  rebellious  movements  that  have  no  provocation  in  tyranny. 

Then  will  be  forgot  the  rebellions  which,  by  a  doubtdCul  pri- 
ority  in  crime,  his  ancestor  had  provoked  and  extinguished.  On 
such  a  conduct  in  the  noble  Duke,  many  of  his  countrymen 
might,  and  with  some  excuse  might,  give  way  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  gratitude,  aiMl,  in  the  dashing  style  of  some  of  the  old 
declaimers,  cry  out^  that  if  the  fates  had  found  no  other  way  in 
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wMch  tliey  could  give  a  Duke  <^  Bedford  and  his  opulence  as 
props  to  a  tottering  world,  then  the  butchery  erf  the  Dnko  of 
Buckingham  might  be  tolerated:  it  might  be  regarded  even 
with  complacency,  whilst  in  the  heir  of  confiscation  they  saw 
^e  symx)athizing  comforter  of  the  martyrs  who  suffer  under 
the  cruel  confiscation  of  this  day ;  whilst  they  behold  with  ad- 
miration his  zealous  protection  of  the  virtuous  and  loyal  nobility 
of- France,  and  his  manly  support  of  his  brethren,  the  y^t  stand- 
ing nobility  and  gentry  of  his  native  land.  Then  his  Grace's 
mierit  would  be  pure  and  new  and  sharp,  as  fresh  from  the 
mint  of  honour.  As  he  pleased  he  might  reflect  honour  on  his 
predecessors,  or  throw  it  forward  on  those  who  were  to  succeed 
hinu  He. might  be  th^  propagator  of  the  stock  of  honour,  or 
the  root  of  it»  as  he  thought  proper. 

Had  it  pleased  God  to  continue  to  me  the  hopes  of  succession, 
I  should  have  been,  according  to  my  mediocrity,  and  the  medi- 
©crity  of  the  age  I  live  in,  a  sort  of  founder  of  a  family:  I  should 
have  left  a  son  who,  in  all  the  points  in  which  personal  merit 
oaa  be  viewed,  in  sci^ice,  in  erudition,  in  genius,  in  taste,  in 
honour,  in  generosity,  in  humanity,  in  every  liberal  sentiment 
and  every  liberal  accomplislmient^  would  not  have  shown  him- 
self inferior  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  to  any  of  those  whom 
he  traces  in  his  line.  His  Grace  very  soon  would  have  wanted 
all  plausibility  in  his  attack  upon  that  provision  which  belonged 
more  to  mine  than  to  me.  He  would  soon  have  supplied  every 
deficiency,  and  symmetrized  every  disproportion.  It  would  not 
have  been  for  that  successor  to  resort  to* any  stagnant  wasting 
reservoir  of  merit  in  me,  or  in  any  ancestry.  He  had  in  himself 
ft  salient,  living  spring  of  generous  lund  manly  action.  Every 
day  he  Hved  he  would  -have  re-purchased  the  bounty  of  the 
Crown,  and  ten  times  more,  if  ten  times  more  he  had  received. 
He  was  made  a  public  creature,  and  had  no  enjoyment  what- 
ever but  in  the  performance  of  some  duty.  At  this  exigent 
moment  the  loss  of  a  finished  man  is  not  easily  supplied. 

But  a  Disposer  whose  power  we  are  little  able  to  resist^  and 
whose  wisdom  it  behoves  us  not  at  all  to  dispute,  has  ordained 
it  in  another  manner,  and  (whatever  my  querulous  weakness 
might  suggest)  a  far  better.  The  storm  has  gone  over  me  ;  and 
I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  has 
scattered  about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honours,  I  am  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prosti'ate  on  the  earth  I  There,  and 
prostrate  there,  I  most  unfeignedly  recognize  the  Divine  justice, 
and  in  some  degree  submit  to  it.  But  whilst  I  humble  myself 
before  Grod,  1  do  not  know  that  it  is  forbidden  to  repel  the  at. 
tacks  of  unjust  and  inconsiderate  men^  The  patience  of  Job  is 
prov€frMaL    After  some  erf  the  convulsive  struggles  of  our  irri^ 
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table  miture,  he  submitted  himsetft  and  repented  in  dtis£  aild 
ashes.  But  even  so,  I  do  not  find  him  blamed  for  reprehending; 
and  "with  a  considerable  degree  of  verbal  asperity,  iiiose  ill. 
natured  neighbours  of  his  who  visited  his  dunghtU  to  read 
moral,  political,  and  economical  lectures  on  his  misery.  I  am 
alone.  I  have  none  to  meet  my  enemies  in  the  gate.  Indeed^ 
my  Lord,  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  if  in  this  hard  -season  .1 
would  give  a  peck  of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is  called  fame 
and  honour  in  the  world.  This  is  the  appetite  but  of  a  few.  Xt 
is  a  luxury,  it  is  a  privilege,  it  is  an  indulgence  for  those,  who 
are  at  their  ease.  But  we  are  all  of  us  made  to  shun  disgrace^ 
as  we  are  made  to  shrink  from  pain  and  poverty  and  diseasei 
It  is  an  instinct ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  reason,  instinct ia 
always  in  the  right.  I  live  in  an  inverted  order.  They  who 
ought  to  have  succeeded  me  are  gone  before  me.  They  who 
should  have  been  to  me  as  posterity  are  in  the  place  of  anoesi 
tors.  I  owe  to  the  dearest  relation  (which  ever  must  subsist  in 
memory)  that  act  of  piety  which  he  would  have  pecfotmed  to 
me, — I  owe  it  to  him  to  show  that  he  was  not  descended,  as  tho 
Duke  of  Bedford  would  have  it,  from  an  unworthy  parent. 

The  Crown  has  considered  me  after  long  service:  the  Crown 
has  paid  the  Duke  of  Bedford  by  advance.  He  has  had  a  long 
credit  for  any  service  which  he  may  perform  heres^ter*  He  19 
secure,  and  long  may  he  be  secure,  in  his  advance,  whether  he 
performs  any  services  or  not.  But  let  him  take  care  how  he 
endangers  the  safety  of  that  Constitution  which  secures  his  owxi 
utility  or  his  own  insignificance  ;  or  how  he  discourages  those 
who  take  up,  even  puny  arms,  to  d^end  an  order  of  things 
which,  like  the  Sun  of  heaven,  shines  alike  on  the  useful  and 
the  worthless.  His  grants  are  ingrafted  on  the  public  law  of 
Europe,  covered  with  the  awful  hoar  of  innumerable  i^es. 
They  are  guarded  by  the  sacred  rules  of  prescription,  found  in 
that  full  treasury  of  jurisprudence  from  which  the  jejuneness 
and  penury  of  our  municipal  law  has,  by  degrees,  been  enriched 
and  strengthened.  This  prescription  I  had  my  share  (a  very 
f uil  share)  in  bringing  t6  its  i>erfection.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
will  stand  as  long  as  prescriptive  law  endures ;  as  long  as  the 
great  stable  laws  of  property,  common  to  us  with  all  civilized 
nations,  are  kept  in  their  integrity*  and  without  the  smallest  in- 
termixture of  laws,  maxims,  principles,  or  precedents  of  the 
Grand  Kevolution.  They  are  secure  against  all  changes  but 
one.  The  whole  Revolutionary  system,  institutes,  digest,  code, 
novels,  text,  gloss,  comment,  are  not  only  not  the  same,  but 
they  are  the  very  reverse,  and  the  reverse  fundamentally,  of  all 
the  laws  on  which  civil  life  has  hitherto  been  upheld  in  all  the 
governments  of  the  world.  The  learned  prof  essors  of  the  B^t^ 
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otMaoi  regard  prescription  not  as  a  title  to  bar  all  claim  set  up 
against  all  possession ;  but  they  look  on  prescription  as  itself  a 
bar  against  the  possessor  and  proprietor.  They  hold  an  imme- 
moaial  possession  to  be  no  more  than  a  long-continued,  and 
therefore  an  aggravated  injustice. 

'  Such  are  their  ideas,  such  their  religion,  and  such  their 
law.  But  as  to  owr  country  and  our  race,  as  long  as  the  well- 
poonpacted'stru^iure  of  our  Church  and  State,  the  sanctuary, 
the  holy  of  holies  of  that  ancient  law,  defended  by  reyerence, 
defended  by  power,  a  fortress  at  once  and  a  temple,  shall  stand 
in'violate  on  the  brow  of  the  British  Sion;  as  long  as  the  British 
monarchy,  not  more  limited  than  fenced  by  the  orders  of  the 
l^te,  shall,  like  the  proud  Keep  of  Windsor,  rising  in  the 
majesty  of  proportion,  and  girt  with  the  double  belt  of  its  kin- 
dred and  coeval  towers ;  -^as  long  as  this  awful  structure  shall 
oversee  and  guard  the  subjected  land,  so  long  the  mounds  and 
dykes  of  the  low,  fat,  Bedford  levdl  will  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  all  the  piekactes  of  all  the  levellers  of  France.  As  long  as 
our  sovereign  lord  the  King,  and  his  fsdthful  subjects,  th^ 
Lords*  and.  Commons  of  this  realm, — the  triple  cord,  which  no 
man  can  break ;  the  solemn,  sworn,  aimstitutional  frank*pledge 
of  this  nation ;  t^e  firm  guarantees  of  each  other's  being»  and 
each  other's  ri^ts ;  the  joint  and  several  securities,  each  in  its 
plac®  and  order^  for  every  kind  and  every  quality  of  property 
and  of  dignity  ;-*•  as  long  as  these  endure,  so  long  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  is  safe :  and  we  are  all  safe  together,-^  1^  high  from 
^le  blights  of  envy  and  the  spoliations  <^  rapacity;  the  low  from 
the  ison  hand  of  oppression  and  insolent  spurn  of  contempt, 
iunen  1  and  so  be  it :  and  so  it  will  be. 

Dam  domus  Mnesd  Capitoli  immobile  saxum 
Accolet;  imperiuraqne  pater  Bomanns  habebit.^* 

'  But  if  the  rude  inroad  of  Grallic  tumult,  with  its  sophistical 
rights  of  man  to  falsify  the  account,  and  its  sword  as  a  make- 
weight to  throw  into  the  scale,  shall  be  introduced  into  our  city 
by  a  misguided  populace,  set  on  by  proud  great  men,  them- 
selves blinded  and  intoxicated  by  a  frantic  ambition,  we  shall 
all  of  us  peri<5h  and  be  overwhelmed  in  a  common  ruin.  If  a 
great  storm  blow  on  our  coast,  it  ^111  cast  the  whales  on  the 
strand  as  well  as  the  periwinkles.  His  Grace  will  not  survive 
the  poor  grantee  he  despises,  no,  not  for  a  twelvemonth.  If  the 
great  look  for  safety  in  the  services  they  render  to  this  Gallic 
cause,  it  is  to  be  foolish  even  above  the  weight  of  privilege 

-'  'i  So  long  as  the  House  of  iBiieas  dw^s  near  the  immavablo  rock  of  tho  Cap* 
ltol»  oad  ttie  Beiaaa  wielda  |tae  aurord  of  ettpire. 
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allowed  to  wealth.  If  his  Grace  be  one  of  these  whom  they  ett* 
deavour  to  proselytize,  he  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  character  of 
the  sect  whose  doctrines  he  is  invited  to  embrace.  With  thetm 
insurrection  is  the  most  sacred  of  revolutionary  duties  to  the 
State.  Ingratitude  to  benefactors  is  the  first  of  revolutionary 
virtues.  Ingratitude  is  indeed  their  four  cardinal  virtues  com- 
pacted and  amalgamated  into  one ;  and  he  will  find  in  it  every 
thing  that  has  happened  since  the  commencement  of  the  philo- 
sophic Revolution  to  this  hour.  If  he  pleads  the  merit  of  haT- 
ing  performed  the  duty  of  insurrection  against  the  order  he 
lives  in,  (God  forbid  he  ever  should!)  the  merit  of  others  will  be 
to  perform  the  duty  of  insurrection  against  him.  If  he  pleads 
(again  God  forbid  he  should  I  and  I  do  not  suspect  he  will)  his 
ingratitude  to  the  CroWn  for  its  creation  of  his  family,  others 
will  plead  their  right  and  duty  to  pay  him  in  kind.  They  will 
laugh,  indeed  they  will  laugh,  at  his  i^archment  and  his  wax^ 
His  deeds  will  be  drawn  out  with  ihe  rest  of  the  lumber  of  his 
evidence-room,  and  burnt  to  the  tune  of  ^ a  tra  in  the  courts  of 
Bedford  (then  Equality)  House. 

Am  I  to  blame,  if  I  attempt  to  pay  his  Grace's  hostile  re- 
proaches to  me  with  a  friendly  admonition  to  hinself  ?    Can  X 
be  blamed  for  pointing  out  to  him  in  what  manner  he  is  likely 
to  be  affected,  if  the  sect  of  the  cannibal  philosophers  of  Franco 
should  proselytize  any  considerable  part  of  this  people,  asnd,  by 
their  joint  proselytizing  arms,  should  conquer  that  government 
to  which  his  Grace  does  not  seem  to  me  to  give  all  the"  support 
his  own  security  demands?    Surely  it  is  proper  that  he,  and 
that  others  like  him,  should  know  the  true  genius  of  this  sect ; 
what  their  opinions  are ;  what  they  have  done,  and  to  whona  ; 
and  what  (if  a  prognostic  is  to  be  formed  from  the  dispositions 
and  actions  ©f  men)  it  is  certain  they  will  do  hereafter.    He 
ought  to  know  that  they  have  sworn  assistance,  the  only  en- 
gagement thBy  ever  will  keep,  to  all  in  this  country  who  bear  a 
resemblance  to  themselves,  and  who  think,  as  such,  that  the 
wfwle  duty  of  man  consists  in  destruction.    They  are  a  misallied 
and  disi>araged  branch  of  the  house  of  IJimrod.    They  are  the 
Duke  of  Bedford'?;  natural  hunters,  and  he  is  their  natural 
game.    Because  he  is  not  very  profoundly  reflecting,  he  sleeps 
in  profound  security :  they,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  vigi- 
lant, active,  enterprising,  and,  thou^  far  removed  from  any 
knowledge  which  makes  men  estimable  or  useful,  in  all  the  in- 
struments and  resources  of  evil  their  leaders  are  not  meanly 
instructed  or  insufficiently  furnished.    In  the  French  Bevolui- 
tion  every  thing  is  new ;  and,  from  want  of  preparation  to  meet 
so  unlooked-for  an  evil,  every  thing  is  dangerous.     Nev^r, 
before  this  time,  was  a  6et  of  literary  men  cimverted  into  n  * 
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gang  of  robbers  and  assassins.  Never  before  did  a  den  of  bra* 
voes  and  banditti  assume  the  garb  and  tone  of  an  academy  of 
{diilosophers. 

Let  me  tell  his  Grace,  that  an  union  of  such  characters,  mon- 
strous as  it  seems,  is  not  made  for  producing  despicable  ene« 
mies.  But  if  they  are  formidable  as  foes,  as  friends  they  are 
dreadful  indeed.  The  men  of  property  in  France  confiding  in 
a  force  which  seemed  to  be  irresistible,  because  it  had  never 
been  tried,  neglected  to  prepare  for  a  conflict  with  their  ene- 
mies at  their  own  weax)ons.  They  were  found  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  the  Mexicans  were,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the 
dogs,  the  cavalry,  the  iron,  and  the  gunpowder,  of  a  handful  of 
bearded  men,  whom  they  did  not  know  to  exist  in  nature.  This 
is  a  comparison  that  some,  I  think,  have  made ;  and  it  is  just. 
In  France  they  had  their  enemies  within  their  houses.  They 
were  even  in  the  bosoms  of  many  of  them.  But  they  had  not 
sa^:acity  to  discern  their  savage  character.  They  seemed  tame, 
and  even  caressing.  They  had  nothing  but  douce  humaniU  in 
their  mouth.  They  could  not  bear  the  punishment  of  the  mild- 
er laws  on  the  greatest  criminals.  The  slightest  severity  of 
justice  made  their  flesh  creep.  The  very  idea  that  war  existed 
ia  the  world  disturbed  their  repose.  Military  glory  was  no 
^  more,  with  them,  than  a  splendid  infamy.  Hardly  would  they 
hear  of  self-defence,  which  they  reduced  within  such  bounds 
as  to  leave  it  no  defence  at  all.  All  this  while  they  meditated 
the  confi*scations  and  massacres  we  have  seen.  Had  any  one 
told  these  unfortunate  noblemen  and  gentlemen  how,  and  by 
whom,  the  grand  fabric  of  the  French  monarchy  under  which 
they  flourished  would  be  subverted,  they  would  not  have  pit- 
ied him  as  a  visionary,  but  would  have  turned  from  him  as 
what  they  call  a  mauvais  plaisanU  Yet  we  have  se^n  what  has 
happened.  The  persons  who  have  suffered  from  the  cannibal 
philosophy  of  France  are  so  like  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  that 
nothing  but  his  Grace's  probably  not  speaking  quite  so  good 
French  could  enable  us  to  find  out  any  difference.  A  great 
many  of  them  had  as  pompous  titles  as  he,  and  were  of  full  as 
illustrious  a  race  :  some  few  of  them  had  fortunes  as  ample  : 
several  of  them,  without  meaning  the  least  disparagement  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  were  as  wise,  and  as  virtuous,  and  as  val- 
iant, and  as  well  educated,  and  as  complete  in  all  the  linea- 
ments of  men  of  honour,  as  he  is :  and  to  all  this  they  had  ad- 
ded the  powerful  outguard  of  a  military  profession,  which,  in  its 
nature,  renders  men  somewhat  more  cautious  than  those  who 
have  nothing  to  attend  to  but  the  lazy  enjoyment  of  undis- 
turbed possessions.  But  security  was  their  ruin.  They  are 
dashed  to  pieces  in  the  storm,  and  our  shores  are  covered  with 
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the  wrecks.    If  they  had  been  aware  that  such  a  thing  might 
happen,  such  a  thing  never  could  have  happened. 

I  assure  his  Grace  that,  if  I  state  to  him  the  designs  of  his 
enemies  in  a  manner  which  may  appear  to  liim  ludicrous  and 
impossible,  I  tell  him  nothing  that  has  not  exactly  happened, 
point  by  point,  but  twenty-four  miles  from  our  own  shore.  I 
assure  him  that  the  Frenchified  faction,  more  encouraged  than 
others  are  warned  by  what  has  happened  in  France,  look  at 
him  and  his  landed  possessions  as  an  object  at  once  of  curiosity 
and  rapacity.  He  is  made  for  them  in  every  part  of  their 
double  character.  As  robbers,  to  them  he  is  a  noble  booty ;  as 
speculatists,  he  is  a  glorious  subject  for  their  experimental 
philosophy.  He  affords  matter  for  an  extensive  analysis,  in  all 
the  branches  of  their  science,  geometrical,  physical,  civil,  and 
political.  These  philosophers  are  fanatics :  independent  of 
any  interest^  which  if  it  oi>erated  alone  would  make  them  much 
more  tractable,  they  are  carried  with  such  a  headlong  rage 
towards  every  desperate  trisJ,  that  they  would  sacrifice  the 
whole  human  race  to  the  slightest  of  their  experiments.  I  am 
better  able  to  enter  into  the  character  of  this  description  of  men 
than  the  noble  Duke  can  be.  I  have  lived  long  and  variously 
in  the  world.  Without  any  considerable  pretensions  to  litera- 
ture in  myself,  I  have  aspired  to  the  love  of  letters.  I  have 
lived  for  a  great  many  years  in  habitudes  with  those  who  pro- 
fessed them.  I  can  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  what  is  likely 
to  happen  from  a  character  chiefly  dependent  for  fame  and 
fortune  on  knowledge  and  talent,  as  well  in  its  morbid  and  per- 
verted state  as  in  that  which  is  sound  and  natural.  Naturally 
men  so  formed  and  finished  are  the  first  gifts  of  Providence 
to  the  world.  But  when  they  have  once  thrown  off  the  fear  of 
God,  which  was  in  all  ages  too  often  the  case,  and  the  fear  of 
man,  which  is  now  the  case,  and  when  in  that  state  they  come 
to  understand  one  anotiier,  and  to  act  in  corps,  a  more  dreadful 
calamity  cannot  arise  out  of  Hell  to  scourge  mankind.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  hard  than  the  heart  of  a  thoroughbred 
metaphysician.  It  comes  nearer  to  the  cold  malignity  of  a 
wicked  spirit  than  to  the  frailty  and  passion  of  a  man.  It  is 
like  that  of  the  principle  of  evil  himself,  incorporeal,  pure, 
unmixed^  dephlegmated,  defecated  evil.  It  is  no  easy  operation 
to  eradicate  humanity  from  the  human  breast.  What  Shake- 
speare calls  "the  compunctious  visitings  of  nature"  will  some- 
times knock  at  their  hearts,  and  protest  against  their  mur- 
derous speculations.  But  they  have  a  means  of  compounding 
with  their  nature.  Then*  humanity  is  not  dissolved.  They 
only  give  it  a  long  prorogation.  They  arc  ready  to  declare  that 
they  do  not  think  two  thousand  years  too  long  a  period  for  the 
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good  that  they  pursue.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  never  see 
any  way  to  their  projected  good  but  by  the  road  of  some  evil. 
Their  imagination  is  not  fatigued  with  the  contemplation  of 
human  suffering  through  the  wild  waste  of  centuries  added  to 
centuries  of  misery  and  desolation.  Their  humanity  is  at  their 
horizon ;  and,  like  the  horizon,  it  always  flies  before  them. 
The  geometricians  and  the  chemists  bring,  the  one  from  the 
dry  bones  of  their  diagrams,  and  the  other  from  the  soot  of 
their  furnaces,  disx>ositions  that  make  them  worse  than  indif- 
ferent about  those  feelings  and  habitudes  which  are  the  sup- 
port of  the  moral  world.  Ambition  is  come  upon  them  sud- 
denly ;  they  axe  intoxicated  with  it,  and  it  has  rendered  them 
fearless  of  the  danger  which  may  from  thence  arise  to  others 
or  to  themselves.  These  philosophers  consider  men,  in  their 
experiments,  no  more  than  they  do  mice  in  an  air-pump,  or 
in  a  recipient  of  mephitic  gas.  Whatever  his  Grace  may  think 
of  himself,  they  look  upon  him,  and  every  thing  that  belongs 
to  him,  with  no  more  regard  than  they  do  upon  the  whiskers  of 
that  little  long-tailed  animal  that  has  been  long  the  game 
of  the  grave,  demure,  insidious,  spring-nailed,  velvet-pawed, 
green-eyed  philosophers,  whether  going  upon  two  legs  or  upon 
four. 

His  Grace's  landed  possessions  are  irresistibly  inviting  to  an 
agrarian  experiment.  They  are  a  downright  Insult  upon  the 
rights  of  man.  They  are  more  extensive  than  the  territory  of 
many  of- the  Grecian  republio-s  ;  and  they  are  without  compari- 
son more  fertile  than  most  of  them.  There  are  now  republics 
in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Switzerland,  which  do  not  possess 
any  thing  like'so  fair  and  ample  a  domain.  There  is  scope  for 
seven  philosophers  to  proceed  in  their  analytical  experiments, 
upon  BLarrington's  seven  different  forms  of  republics,  in  the 
acres  of  this  one  Duke.  Hitherto  they  have  been  wholly  un- 
productive to  speculation  ;  fitted  for  nothing  but  to  fatten  bul- 
locks, and  to  produce  grain  for  beer,  still  more  to  stupefy  the 
dull  English  understanding.  Abb4  Sieyes  has  whole  nests  of 
pigeon-holes  full  of  constitutions  ready  made,  ticketed,  sorted, 
and  numbered ;  suited  to  every  season  and  every  fancy  ;  some 
with  the  top  of  the  pattern  at  the  bottom,  and  some  with  the 
bottom  at  the  top ;  some  plain,  some  flowered ;  some  distin- 
guished for  their  simplicity,  others  for  their  complexity ;  some 
of  blood  colour ;  some  of  houe  de  Paris;  some  with  directories, 
others  without  a  direction ;  some  with  councils  of  elders  and 
councils  of  youngsters ;  some  without  any  council  at  all.  Some 
where  the  electors  choose  the  representatives ;  others,  where . 
the  representatives  choose  the  electors.  Some  in  long  coats, 
tod  some  in  short  cloaks;  some  with  pantaloons^;  some  with- 
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out  breeches.  Some  with  five-shillmg  qualifications;  some 
totally  unqualified.  So  that  no  constitution-fancier  may  go 
un suited  from  his  shop,  provided  he  loves  a  pattern  of  pillage, 
oppression,  arbitrary  imprisonment)  confiscation,  exile,  revolu- 
tionary judgment,  and  legalized  premeditated  murder,  in  any 
shapes  into  which  they  can  be  put.  What  a  pity  it  is  tliat  the 
progress  of  exi)erimental  philosophy  should  be  checked  by  his 
Grace's  monopoly  I  Such  are  their  sentiments,  I  assure  him ; 
such  is  their  language,  when  they  dare  to  speak ;  and  such  are 
their  proceedings,  when  they  have  the  means  to  act 

Their  geographers  and  geometricians  have  been  some  time  out 
of  practice.  It  is  some  time  since  they  have  divided  their  own 
country  into  squares.  That  figure  has  lost  the  charms  of  its 
novelty.  They  want  new  lands  for  new  trials.  It  is  not  only 
the  geometricians  of  the  republic  that  find  him  a  good  subject, 
the  chemists  have  bespoken  him  after  the  geometricians  have 
done  with  him.  As  the  first  set  have  an  eye  on  his  Grace's 
lands,  the  chemists  are  not  less  taken  with  his  buildings.  They 
consider  mortar  as  a  very  anti-revolutionary  invention  in  its 
present  state ;  but,  properly  employed,  an  admirable  material 
for  overturning  all  establishments.  They  have  found  that  the 
gunpowder  of  ruins  is  far  the  fittest  for  making  other  ruins,  and 
so  ad  infinitum.  They  have  calculated  what  quantity  of  matter 
convertible  into  nitre  is  to  be  found  in  Bedford  House,  in  Wo- 
burn  Abbey,  and  in  what  his  Grace  and  his  trustees  have  still 
sufliered  to  stand  of  that  foolish  royalist  Inigo  Jones,  in  Covent 
Garden.  Churches,  play-houses,  coffee-houses,  all  alike  are 
destined  to  be  mingled,  and  equalized,  and  blended  into  one 
common  rubbish ;  and,  well  sifted  and  lixiviated,  to  crystallize 
into  true,  democratic,  explosive,  insurrectionary  nitre.  Their 
academy  del  Cimento,  (per  antiphrasin,)  with  Morveau  and  Has* 
senfrats  at  its  head,  have  computed  that  the  brave  sans-culottes 
may  make  war  on  all  the  aristocracy  of  Europe  for  a  twelve* 
month,  out  of  the  rubbish  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  buildings.* 

While  the  Morveaux  and  Priestleys  are  proceeding  with  these 

3  There  is  nothing  on  which  the  leaders  vahie  themselves  more  than  on  the 
chemical  operations  by  which  they  convert  the  pride  of  aristocracy  to  an  instru* 
mentof  its  own  destruction.  They  tell  us  that  hitherto  things  **  had  not  yet  been 
properly  and  in  a  revolutionary  manner  explored." — **The  strong  chatean^, 
those  feudeU  fortresses  that  were  ordered  to  be  demolished^  attracted  next  the  at- 
tention of  your  committee.  Nature  there  liad  secretly  I'egained  her  nffkfs,  and 
had  produced  saltpetre  for  the  purpose^  as  it  should  seem,  o/facilitattnff  theext' 
cut  ion  of  your  decree  hy  preparing  the  means  of  destruction.  From  these  ruins^ 
which  stUl  frown  on  the  liberties  of  the  republic,  we  have  extracted  the  means 
of  producing  good ;  and  those  piles  which  have  hitherto  glutted  the  pride  of 
despots,  will  soon  fUmish  wherewithal  to  tame  the  traitors,  and  to  overwhelm 
the  disaffected.** — Atithor*s  Note, 
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^q>6riments  upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  houses,  the  Sieyes, 
and  the  rest  of  the  analytical  legislators  and  constitution- 
Tenders,  are  quite  as  busy  in  their  trade  of  decomposing  organ- 
ization, in  forming  his  Grace's  vassals  into  primary  assemblies, 
national  guards,  first,  second,  and  third  requisitioners,  commit- 
tees of  research,  conductors  of  the  travelling  guillotine,  judges 
of  revolutionary  tribunals,  legislative  hangmen,  supervisors  of 
domiciliary  visitation,  exactors  of  forced  loans,  and  assessors  of 
the  maximum. 

The  din  of  all  this  smithery  may  some  time  or  other  possibly 
wake  this  noble  Duke,  and  push  him  to  an  endeavour  to  save 
some  little  matter  from  their  experimental  philosophy.  If  he 
pleads  his  grants  from  the  Crown,  he  is  ruined  at  the  outset. 
If  he  pleads  he  has  received  them  from  the  pillage  of  supersti- 
tious corporations,  this  indeed  will  stagger  them  a  little,  be- 
cause they  are  enemies  to  all  corporations,  and  to  all  religion. 
However,  they  will  soon  recover  themselves,  and  will  tell  his 
Grace,  or  his  learned  counsel,  that  all  such  property  belongs  to 
the  nation;  and  that  it  would  be  more  wise  for  him,  if  he  wishes 
to  live  the  natural  term  of  a  citizen,  (that  is,  according  to  Con- 
dorcet's  calculation,  six  months  on  an  average,)  not  to  pass  for 
an  usurper  upon  the  national  property.  This  is  what  the  Ser- 
jeants at  law  of  the  rights  of  man  will  say  to  the  puny  appren- 
Ikes  of  the  common  law  of  England. 

Is  the  genius  of  philosophy  not  yet  known  ?  You  may  as  well 
think  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  was  well  protected  with  the 
cords  of  riband  insultingly  stretched  by  the  National  Assembly 
to  keep  the  sovereign  canaille  from  intruding  on  the  retirement 
of  the  poor  King  of  the  French,  as  that  such  flimsy  cobwebs 
will  stand  between  the  savages  of  the  Kevolution  and  their 
natural  prey.  Deep  philosophers  are  no  triflers ;  brave  sans- 
culottes are  no  formalists.  They  will  no  more  regard  a  Mar- 
quess of  Tavistock  than  an  Abbot  of  Tavistock;  the  Lord  of 
Wobum  will  not  be  more  respectable  in  their  eyes  than  the 
Prior  of  Wobum ;  they  will  make  no  difference  between  the 
superior  of  a  Co  vent  Garden  of  nuns  and  of  a  Coven  t  Garden 
of  another  description.*  They  will  not  care  a  rush  whether  his 
coat  is  long  or  short ;  whether  the  colour  be  purple  or  blue  and 
buff.  They  will  not  trouble  tlieir  heads  with  what  part  of  Ms 
head  his  hair  is  cut  from ;  and  they  will  look  with  equal  respect 
on  a  tonsure  and  a  crop.  Their  only  question  will  be  that  of 
their  Legendre,  or  some  other  of  their  legislative  butchers,  how 
he  cuts  up ;  how  he  tallows  in  the  caul,  or  on  the  kidneys. 

4  Covent  Garden  theatre.  In  London,  then  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
In  what  precedes,  Bnrke  alludes  to  the  Duke's  other  titles,  as  Baron  of  Woburn, 
and  Harqness  of  Tavistock. 
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Is  it  not  a  singular  phenomenon  that,  whilst  the  sans-culotte 
carcass-butchers  and  the  philosophers  of  the  shambles  are 
pricking  their  dotted  lines  upon  his  hide,  and,  like  the  print  of 
the  poor  ox  that  we  see  in  the  shop- windows  at  Charing  Cross, 
alive  as  he  is,  and  thinking  no  harm  in  the  world,  he  is  divided 
into  rumps,  and  sirloins,  and  briskets,  and  into  all  sorts  of  pieces 
for  roasting,  boiling,  and  stewing, —  that,  all  the  while  they  are 
measuring  Mm,  his  Grace  is  measuring  me  ;  is  invidiously  com- 
paring the  bounty  of  the  Crown  with  the  deserts  of  the  defender 
of  his  order,  and  in  the  same  moment  fawning  on  those  who 
have  the  knife  half  out  of  the  sheath ; — poor  innocent  I 

"Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crpps  the  flowery  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  jast  raised  to  shed  his  blood/' 

"No  man  lives  too  long,  who  lives  to  do  with  spirit,  and  suffer 
with  resignation,  what  Providence  pleases  to  command,  or  in- 
flict ;  but  indeed  they  are  sharp  incommodities  which  beset  old 
age.  It  was  but  the  other  day,  that,  on  putting  in  order  some 
things  which  had  been  brought  here  on  my  taking  leave  of  Lon- 
don for  ever,  I  looked  over  a  number  of  fine  portraits,  most  of 
them  of  persons  now  dead,  but  whose  society,  in  my  better 
days,  made  this  a  proud  and  happy  place.  Amongst  these  was 
the  picture  of  Lord  Keppel.  It  was  painted  by  an  artist  worthy 
of  the  subject,  the  excellent  friend  of  that  excellent  man  from 
their  earliest  youth,  and  a  common  friend  of  us  both,  with 
whom  we  lived  for  many  years  without  a  moment  of  coldness, 
of  peevishness,  of  jealousy,  or  of  jar,  to  the  day  of  our  final 
separation. 

I  ever  looked  on  Lord  Keppel  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
men  of  his  age ;  and  I  loved  and  cultivated  him  accordingly. 
He  was  much  in  my  heart,  and  I  believe  I  was  in  his  to.the  very 
last  beat.  It  was  after  his  trial  at  Portsmouth  that  he  gave  me 
this  picture.  With  what  zeal  and  anxious  affection  I  attended 
him  through  that  his  agony  of  glory ;  what  part  my  son  took 
in  the  early  flush  and  enthusiasm  of  his  virtue,  and  the  pious 
passion  with  which  he  attached  himself  to  all  my  connections ; 
with  what  prodigality  we  both  squandered  ourselves  in  courting 
almost  every  sort  ol  enmity  for  his  sake,— I  believe  he  felt,  just 
as  I  should  have  felt  such  friendship  on  such  an  occasion.  I  par- 
took indeed  of  this  honour,  with  several  of  the  first  and  best  and 
ablest  in  the  kingdom,  but  I  was  behindhand  with  none  of  them; 
and  I  am  sure  that  if,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  this  nation,  and 
to  the  total  annihilation  of  every  trace  of  honour  and  virtue  in 
it,  things  had  taken  a  different  turn  from  what  they  did,  I 
should  have  attended  him  to  the  quarter-deck  with  no  less  good 
will  and  more  pride,  though  with  far  other  feelings,  than  I  i>ar« 
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took  of  the  general  flow  of  national  joy  that  attended  the  justice 
that  was  done  to  his  virtue. 

Pardon,  my  Lord,  the  feeble  garrulity  of  age,  which  loves  to 
diffuse  itself  in  discourse  of  the  departed  great.  At  my  years 
we  live  in  retrospect  alone  ;  and,  wholly  unfitted  for  the  society 
of  vigorous  life,  we  enjoy  the  best  balm  to  all  wounds,  the  con- 
solation of  friendship  in  those  only  whom  we  have  lost  for  ever. 
Feeling  the  loss  of  Lord  Keppel  at  all  times,  at  no  time  did  I 
feel  it  so  much  as  oji  the  first  day  when  I  was  attacked  in  the 
House  of  liords. 

Had  he  lived,  that  reverend  form  would  have  risen  in  its 
place,  and,  with  a  mild,  parental  reprehension  to  his  nephew 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  he  would  have  told  him  that  the  favour 
of  that  gracious  Prince  who  had  honoured  his  virtues  with  the 
government  of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  a  seat  in  the 
hereditary  great  council  of  his  kingdom,  was  not  undeservedly 
shown  to  the  friend  of  the  best  portion  of  his  life,  and  his  faith- 
ful companion  and  counsellor  under  his  rudest  trials.  He  would 
have  told  him  that,  to  whomever  else  these  reproaches  might 
be  becoming,  they  were  not  decorous  in  his  near  kindred.  He 
would  have  told  him  that  when  men  in  that  rank  lose  decorum 
they  lose  every  thing. 

On  that  day  I  had  a  loss  in  Lord  Keppel ;  but  the  public  loss 
of  him  in  this  awful  crisis  I  —  I  speak  from  much  knowledge  of 
the  person,  he  never  would  have  listened  to  any  compromise 
with  the  rabble  rout  of  this  sans-culotterie  of  France.  His 
goodness  of  heart,  his  reason,  his  taste,  his  public  duty,  his 
principles,  his  prejudices,  would  have  repelled  him  for  ever 
from  all  connection  with  that*  horrid  medley  of  madness,  vice, 
impiety,  and  crime. 

Lord  Keppel  had  two  countries, — one  of  descent,  and  one  of 
birth.  Their  interest  and  their  glory  are  the  same  ;  and  his 
mind  was  capacious  of  both.  His  family  was  noble,  and  it  was 
Dutch ;  that  is,  he  was  of  the  oldest  and  purest  nobility  that 
Europe  can  boast,  among  a  people  renowned  above  all  others 
for  love  of  their  native  land.  Though  it  was  never  shown  in 
insult  to  any  human  being.  Lord  Keppel  was  something  high. 
It  was  a  wild  stock  of  pride,  on  which  the  tenderest  of  all  hearts 
had  grafted  the  milder  virtues.  He  valued  ancient  nobility ;. 
and  he  was  not  disinclined  to  augment  it  with  new  honours. 
He  valued  the  old  nobility  and  the  new,  not  as  an  excuse  for 
inglorious  sloth,  but  as  an  incitement  to  virtuous  activity.  He 
considered  it  as  a  sort  of  cure  for  selfishness  and  a  narrow  mind; 
conceiving  that  a  man  bom  in  an  elevated  place  in  himself  was 
nothing,  but  every  thing  in  what  went  before  and  what  was  to 
come  after  him.    Without  much  speculation,  but  by  the  sure 
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instinct  of  ingenuous  feelings,  and  by  tlie  dictates  of  plain,  un- 
sophisticated natural  understanding,  he  felt  that  no  great  com- 
monwealth could  by  any  possibility  long  subsist  without  £t  body 
of  some  kind  or  other  of  nobility,  decorated  with  honour,  and 
fortified  by  privilege.  This  nobility  forms  the  chain  that  con- 
nects the  ages  of  a  nation,  which  otherwise  (with  Mr.  Paine) 
would  soon  be  taught  that  no  one  generation  can  bind  another. 
He  felt  that  no  i)olitical  fabric  could  be  well  made  without  some 
such  order  of  things  as  might,  through  a  series  of  time,  afford  a 
rational  hope  of  securing  unity,  coherence,  consistency,  and 
stability  to  the  State.  He  felt  that  nothing  else  can  protect  it 
against  the  levity  of  Courts,  and  the  greater  levity  of  the  multi- 
tude. That  to  talk  of  hereditary  monarchy,  without  any  thing 
else  of  hereditary  reverence  in  the  commonwealth,  was  a  low- 
minded  absurdity,  fit  only  for  those  detestable  "fools  aspiring 
to  be  knaves"  who  began  to  forge  in  1789  the  false  money  of 
the  French  constitution.  That  it  is  one  fatal  objection  to  all 
new-fancied  and  new-fabricated  republics,  (among  a  people 
who,  once  iwssessing  such  an  advantage,  have  wickedly  and  in- 
solently rejected  it,)  that  the  prejudice  of  an  old  nobility  is  a 
thing  that  cannot  be  made.  It  may  be  improved,  it  may  be  cor- 
rected, it  may  be  replenished ;  men  may  be  taken  from  it  or 
aggregated  to  it,  but  the  thing  itself  is  matter  of  inveterate 
opinion,  and  therefore  cannot  be  matter  of  mere  positive  insti-. 
tution.  He  felt  that  this  nobility  in  fact  does  not  exist  in  wrong 
of  other  orders  of  the  State,  but  by  them,  and  for  them. 

I  knew  the  man  I  speak  of:  and,  if  we  can  divine  the  future 
out  of  what  we  collect  from  the  past,  no  person  living  would 
look  with  more  scorn  and  horror  on  the  impious  parricide  com- 
mitted on  all  their  ancestry,  and  on  the  desperate  attainder 
passed  on  all  their  posterity,  by  the  Orleans,  and  the  Bochef  ou- 
caults,  and  the  Fayettes,  and  the  Viscomtes  de  Noailles,  and 
the  false  Perigords,  and  the  long  et  ccRtera  of  the  perfidious 
sans-culottes  of  the  Court,  who  like  demoniacs,  possessed  with  a 
spirit  of  fallen  pride  and  inverted  ambition,  abdicated  their  dig- 
nities, disowned  their  families,  betrayed  the  most  sacred  of  aD 
trusts,  and,  by  breaking  to  pieces  a  great  link  of  society  and  all 
the  cramps  and  holdings  of  the  State,  brought  eternal  confusion 
and  desolation  on  their  country.  For  the  fate  of  the  miscreant 
parricides  themselves  he  would  have  had  no  pity.  Compassion 
for  the  myriads  of  men,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy, 
who  by  their  means  have  perished  in  prisons,  or  on  scaffolds,  or 
are  pining  in  beggary  and  exile,  would  leave  no  room  in  his,  or 
in  any  well-formed  mind,  for  any  such  sensation.  We  are  not 
made  at  once  to  pity  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed. 

Looking  to  his  Batavian  descent^  how  could  h^  bear  to  behold 
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Ms  kindred,  the  descendants  of  the  brave  nobility  of  Holland, 
whose  blood,  prodigally  poured  out,  had,  more  than  all  the 
eauals,  meres,  and  inundations  of  their  country,  protected  their 
independence,  to  behold  them  bowed  in  the  basest  servitude  to 
the  basest  and  vilest  of  tlie  human  race ;  in  servitude  to  those 
who  in  no  respect  were  superior  in  dignity,  or  could  aspire  to  a 
better  place  than  that  of  hangmen  to  the  tyrants,  to  whose 
seeptered  pride  they  had  opposed  an  elevation  of  soul  that 
surmomited,  wid  oveipowered,  the  loftiness  of  Castile,  the 
haughtiness  of  Austria,  and  the  overbearing  arrogance  of 
France? 

Could  he  with  patience  bear,  that  the  children  of  that  nobility 
who  would  have  deluged  their  country  and  given  it  to  the  sea, 
rather  than  submit  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  was  then  in 
his  meridian  glory,  when  his  arms  were  conducted  by  the  Tu- 
Tcnnes,  by  the  Luxembourgs,  by  the  Boufflers ;  when  his  coun- 
cils were  directed  by  the  Colberts  and  the  Louvois  ;  when  his 
tribunals  were  filled  by  the  Lamoignons  and  the  Daguessaus,— 
that  these  should  be  given  up  to  the  cruel  sport  of  the  Fiche- 
grus,  the  Jourdans,  the  Santerres,  under  the  Eolands,  the  Bris- 
sots,  and  Gorfas,  and  Bobesjnerres,  the  Beubels,  the  Camots, 
and  Taliiens,  and  Dantons,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  regicides, 
robbers,  and  revolutionary  judges,  that,  from  the  rotten  carcass 
of  Uieir  own  murdered  cotmtry,  have  poured  out  innumerable 
swarms  of  the  lowest^  and  at  once  the  most  destructive,  of  the 
classes  of  animated  nature,  which,  like  columns  of  locusts,  have 
laid  waste  the  fairest  i>art  of  the  world  ? 

Would  Keppel  have  borne  to  see  the  ruin  of  the  virtuous 
pattricians,  that  happy  union  of  the  noble  and  the  burgher,  who, 
with  signal  prudence  and  integrity,  had  long  governed  the  cit- 
ies of  the  confederate  republic,  the  cherishing  fathers  of  their 
country,  who,  denying  commerce  to  themselves,  made  it  flour- 
ish m  a  m^mer  unexampled  under  their  protection?  Could 
Keppel  have  borne  that  a  vile  faction  should  totally  destroy 
this  harmonious  construction,  in  favour  of  a  robbing  democracy, 
founded  on  the  spurious  rights  of  man  ? 

He  was  no  great  clerk,  but  he  was  perfectly  well  versed  in  the 
mterests  of  Europe,  and  he  could  not  have  heard  with  patience, 
ttxat  the  country  of  Grotius,  the  cradle  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  one  of  the  richest  repositories  of  all  law,  should  be  taught 
a  new  code  by  the  ignorant  flippancy  of  Thomas  Faine,  the  pre- 
sumptuous foppery  of  La  Fayette,  with  his  stolen  rights  of  man 
in  his  hand,  the  wild,  profligate  intrigue  and  turbulency  of 
Maraty  and  the  impious  sophistry  of  Condorcet,  in  his  insolent 
addresses  to  the  Batavian  republic. 

Could  Keppel,  who  idolized  the  house  of  Kassau,  who  was 
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himself  given  to  England  along  with  the  blessings  of  the  British 
and  Dutch  Revolutions ;  with  revolutions  of  stability;  with  rev- 
olutions which  consolidated  and  married  the  liberties  and  the 
interests  of  the  two  nations  for  ever, — could  he  see  the  fountain 
of  British  liberty  itself  in  servitude  to  France  ?  Could  he  see 
with  patience  a  Prince  of  Orange  expelled  as  a  sort  of  diminu- 
tive despot,  with  every  kind  of  contumely,  from  the  country 
which  that  family  of  deliverers  had  so  often  rescued  from  sla- 
very, and  obliged  to  live  in  exile  in  another  country,  which  owes 
its  liberty  to  his  House  ?  ** 

Would  Keppel  have  heard  with  patience  that  the  conduct  to 
be  held  on  such  occasions  was  to  become  short  by  the  knees  to 
the  faction  of  the  homicides,  to  entreat  them  quietly  to  retire  ? 
or,  if  the  fortune  of  war  should  drive  them  from  their  first 
wicked  and  unprovoked  invasion,  that  no  security  should  be 
taken,  no  arrangement  made,  no  barrier  formed,  no  alliance  ei|- 
tered  into  for  the  security  of  that  which,  under  a  foreign  name, 
is  the  most  precious  part  of  England?  What  would  he  liave 
said,  if  it  was  even  proposed  that  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
(which  ought  to  be  a  barrier  to  Holland,  and  the  tie  of  an  alli- 
ance, to  protect  her  against  any  species  of  rule  that  might  be 
erected,  or  even  be  restored  in  France)  should  be  formed  into  a 
republic  under  her  influence,  and  dependent  upon  her  power? 

But,  above  all,  what  would  he  have  said,  if  he  had  heard  it 
made  a  matter  of  accusation  against  me,  by  his  nephew  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  that  I  was  the  author  of  the  war  ?  Had  I  a 
mind  to  keep  that  high  distinction  to  myself,  as  from  pride  I 
might,  but  from  justice  I  dare  not,  he  would  have  snatched  his 
share  of  it  from  my  hand,  and  held  it  with  the  grasp  of  a  dying 
convulsion  to  his  end. 

It  would  be  a  most  arrogant  presumption  in  me  to  assume  to 
myself  the  glory  of  what  belongs  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  his  Min- 
isters, and  to  his  Parliament,  and  to  the  far  greater  majority  of 
his  faithful  people :  but,  had  I  stood  alone  to  counsel,  and  that 
all  were  determined  to  be  guided  by  my  advice,  and  to  follow  it 
implicitly,  then  I  should  have  been  the  sole  author  of  a  w«:. 
But  it  should  have  been  a  war  on  my  ideas  and  my  principles. 
However,  let  his  Grace  think  as  he  may  of  my  demerits  with 
regard  to  the  war  with  regicide,  he  will  find  my  guilt  confined 
to  that  alone.    He  never  shall,  with  the  smallest  colour  of  i^ea^ 

5  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  at  that  time  living  in  England.  He  had  been 
Stadtbolder  in  1794,  when  the  French,  having  already  kindled  and  blown  up 
tlieir  revolutionary  fires  throughout  the  country,  invaded  Holland  with  lai-ge 
forces,  and  turned  every  thing  topsy-turvy  there.  The  Prince  was  of  the  BamO 
illustrious  family  which  Aimisbed  the  heroic  William  the  Third  to  England, 
and,  along  with  him,  security  to  the  English  liberties. 
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son,  accuse  me  of  being  the  author  of  a  peace  with  regicide. 
But  that  is  high  matter,  and  ought  not  to  be  mixed  with  any 
thing  of  so  little  moment  as  what  may  belong  to  me,  or  even  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

EDMUND  BUKKE. 
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I  AH  sure  you  cannot  forget  with  how  much  uneasiness  we 
heard,  in  conversation,  the  language  of  more  than  one  gentle* 
man  at  the  opening  of  this  contest,  "that  he  was  willing  to  try 
the  war  for  a  year  or  two,  and,  if  it  did  not  succeed,  then  to 
vote  for  peace.**  As  if  war  was  a  matter  of  experiment !  As 
if  yoa  could  take  it  up  or  lay  it  down  as  an  idle  frolic  I  As  if 
the  dire  goddess  that  presides  over  it,  with  her  murderous 
spear  in  her  hand,  and  her  gorgon  at  her  breast,  was  a  coquette 
to  be  flii'ted  with  I  We  ought  with  reverence  to  approach  that 
tremendous  divinity,  that  loves  courage,  but  commands  coun. 
sel.  "War  never  leaves  where  it  found  a  nation.  It  is  never  to 
be  entered  into  without  mature  deliberation,— not  a  delibera- 
tion lengthened  out  into  a  perplexing  indecision,  but  a  deliber^ 
ation  leading  to  a  sure  and  fixed  judgment.  When  so  taken 
up,  it  is  not  to  be  abandoned  without  reason  as  valid,  as 
fully  and  as  extensively  considered.  Peace  may  be  made  as 
unadvisedly  as  war.  Nothing  is  so  rash  as  fear ;  and  the  coun- 
cils of  pusillanimity  very  rarely  put  off,  whilst  they  are  always 
sure  to  aggravate,  the  evils  from  which  they  would  fly. 

In  that  great  War  carried  on  against  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
for  near  eighteen  years,  government  spared  no  pains  to  satisfy 

6  The  whole  Russell  family  retain,  to  this  day,  an  iiTepressible  grudge 
against  Burke  on  account  of  thisXe^^er.  One  of  them  calls  liim  '*an  inspired 
aoob."    A  snobbish  saying,  —  but  not  the  saying  of  an  inspired  snob. 

7  Under  this  heading,  I  give  a  portion  of  the  flrst  of  three  Letters,  published 
In  1796,  the  title  in  full  being  as  follows :  "Three  Letters  addressed  to  a  Member 
of  the  Present  Parliament,  on  the  Proposals  for  Peace  with  the  Regicide  Direc 
tory  of  France.  1796."  In  this  work  the  author  discusses  a  great  vaiiety  of  top- 
ics, all  in  his  usual  profound,  comprehensive,  and  eloquent  manner;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  his  imagination  here  appears  more  sensitive,  more  opulent,  and 
more  redundant,  than  in  any  of  his  previous  writings.  Most  of  the  discussions, 
however,  are  not  particularly  suited  to  the  uses  of  this  volume,  even  if  there 
were  room  for  them;  which  there  is  not  But  the  following  extract,  besides  its 
high  literary  value,  Is  A-aught  with  wise  practical  teachings,  which  may  well  be 
preiAed  A€r«,  and  now. 
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the  nation,  that^  though  they  were  to  be  animated  by  a  desire  of 
glory,  glory  was  not  their  ultimate  object;  but  that  every 
thing  dear  to  them,  in  religion,  in  law,  in  liberty,  every  thing 
which  as  freemen,  as  Englishmen,  and  as  citizens  of  the  great 
commonwealth  of  Christendom,  they  had  at  heart,  was  then  at 
stake.  This  was  to  know  the  true  art  of  gaining  the  affections 
and  confidence  of  a  high-minded  people ;  this  was  to  under- 
stand human  nature.  A  danger  to  avert  a  danger,  a  present 
inconvenience  and  suffering  to  prevent  a  foreseen  future  and  a 
worse  calamity, — these  are  the  motives  that  belong  to  an  ani- 
mal who,  in  his  constitution,  is  at  once  adventurous  and  provi- 
dent, circumspect  and  daring ;  whom  his  Creator  has  made,  as 
the  poet  says,  "of  large  discourse,  looking  before  and  after." 
But  never  can  a  vehement  and  sustained  spirit  of  fortitude  be 
kindled  in  a  people  by  a  war  of  calculation.  It  has  nothing 
that  can  keep  the  mind  erect  under^  the  gusts  of  adversity.. 
Even  where  men  are  willing,  as  sometimes  they  are,  to  barter 
their  blood  for  lucre,  to  hazard  their  safety  for  the  gratification 
of  their  avarice,  the  passion  which  animates  them  to  that  sort 
of  conflict,  like  all  the  short-sighted  passions,  must  see  its 
objects  distinct  and  near  at  hand.  The  passions  of  the  lower 
order  are  hungry  and  impatient.  Speculative  plunder ;  contin- 
gent spoil;  future,  long  adjourned,  uncertain  booty;  pillage 
which  must  enrich  a  late  posterity,  and  which  possibly  may 
hot  reach  to  posterity  at  all,— these,  for  any  length  of  time, 
will  never  support  a  mercenary  war.  The  people  are  in  the 
right.  The  calculation  of  profit  in  all  such  wars  is  false.  On 
balancing  the  account  of  such  wars,  ten  thousand  hogsheads  of 
sugar  are  purchased  at  ten  thousand  times  their  price.  The 
blood  of  man  should  never  be  shed  but  to  redeem  the  blood  ot 
man.  It  is  well  shed  for  our  family,  for  our  friends,  for  our 
God,  for  our  country,  for  our  kind.  The  rest  is  vanity;  the 
rest  is  crime. 

In  the  war  of  the  Grand  Alliance,®  most  of  these  considera- 
tions voluntarily  and  naturally  had  their  part.  Some  w^re 
pressed  into  the  service.  The  political  interest  easily  went  in 
the  track  of  the  natural  sentiment.  In  the  reverse  course  the 
carriage  does  not  follow  freely.  I  am  sure  the  natural  feeling 
is  a  far  more  predominant  ingredient  in  this  war  than  in  that 
of  any  other  that  ever  was  waged  by  this  kingdom. 

If  the  war  made  to  prevent  the  union  of  two  crowns  upon  one 

8  The  "  Grand  Alliance  *'  here  referred  to  was  an  alliance  of  Great  Britain, 
Austi'ia,  and  the  States-General  of  Holland,  against  the  union  of  tho  Fi-cnch  and 
Spanish  crowns  in  the  Bourbon  family.  It  was  in  the  war  under  that  alliance 
that  Marlborough  gained  his  great  victories  against  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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head  was  a  just  war ;  this,  which  is  made  to  prevent  the  tearing 
of  all  crowns  from  all  heads  which  ought  to  wear  them,  and 
with  the  crowns  to  smite  ojff  the  sacred  heads  themselves,  this 
is  a  just  war. 

If  a  war  to  prevent  Louis  the  Fourteenth  from  imposing  his 
religion  was  just,  a  war  to  prevent  the  murderers  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  from  imposing  their  irreligion  upon  us  is  just ;  a  war 
to  prevent  the  operation  of  a  system,  which  makes  life  without 
dignity,  and  death  without  hope,  is  a  just  war. 

If  to  preserve  political  independence  and  civil  freedom  to  na- 
tions was  a  just  ground  of  war ;  a  war  to  preserve  national  inde- 
pendence, property,  liberty,  life,  and  honour,  from  certain, 
universal  havoc,  is  a  w^r  just,  necessary,  manly,  pious;  and  we 
are  bound  to  persevere  in  it  by  every  principle,  Divine  and 
human,  as  long  as  the  system  which  menaces  them  all,  and  all 
equally,  has  an  existence  in  the  world. 

You,  who  have  looked  at  this  matter  with  as  fair  and  impar- 
tial an  eye  as  can  be  united  with  a  feeling  heart,  you  will  not 
think  it  a  hardy  assertion,  when  I  affirm  that  it  were  far  better 
to  be  conquered  by  any  other  nation  than  to  have  this  faction 
for  a  neighbour.  Before  I  felt  myself  authorized  to  say  this,  I 
considered  the  state  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  for  these  last 
three  hundred  years,  which  have  been  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
foreign  law.  In  most  of  these  I  found  the  condition  of  the  an- 
nexed countries  even  better,  certainly  not  worse,  than  the  lot 
of  those  which  were  the  patrimony  of  the  conqueror.  They 
wanted  some  blessings,  but  they  were  free  from  many  great 
evils.  They  were  rich  and  tranquil.  Such  was  Artois,  Flan- 
ders, Lorrain,  Alsatia,  imder  the  old  government  of  France. 
Such  was  Silesia  under  the  King  of  Prussia.  They,  who  are  to 
live  in  the  vicinity  of  this  new  fabric,  are  to  prepare  to  live  in 
perpetual  conspiracies  and  seditions  ;  and  to  end,  at  last,  in  be- 
ing conquered,  if  not  to  her  dominion,  to  her  resemblance.  But 
when  we  talk  of  conquest  by  other  nations,  it  is  only  to  put  a 
case.  This  is  the  only  power  in  Europe  by  which  it  is  possible 
we  should  be  conquered.  To  live  under  the  continual  dread  of 
Buch  immeasurable  evils  is  itself  a  grievous  calamity.  To  live 
without  the  dread  of  them  is  to  turn  the  danger  into  the  disas- 
ter. The  influence  of  such  a  France  is  equal  to  a  war ;  its  ex- 
ample is  more  wasting  than  a  hostile  irruption.  The  hostility 
with  any  other  power  is  separable  and  accidental ;  this  power, 
by  the  very  condition  of  its  existence,  by  its  very  essential  con- 
stitution, is  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  us,  and  with  all  civilized 
people. 

A  government  of  the  nature  of  that  set  up  at  our  very  door 
has  never  been  hitherto  seen,  or  even  imagined,  in  Europe. 
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What  our  relation  to  it  will  be  cannot  be  judged  by  other  rela- 
tions. It  is  a  serious  thing  to  have  connection  with  a  people 
who  live  only  under  positive,  arbitrary,  and  changeable  institu- 
tions ;  and  those  not  perfected,  nor  supplied,  nor  explained,  by 
any  common  acknowledged  rule  of  moral  science.  I  remember 
that  in  one  of  my  last  conversations  with  the  late  Lord  Camden, 
we  were  struck  much  in  the  same  manner  with  the  abolition  in 
France  of  the  law,  as  a  science  of  methodized  and  artificial 
equity.  France,  since  her  Revolution,  is  under  the  sway  of  a 
sect  whose  leaders  have  deliberately,  at  one  stroke,  demolished 
the  whole  body  of  that  jurisprudence  which  France  had  pretty 
nearly  in  common  with  other  civilized  countries.  In  that  juris- 
prudence were  contained  the  elements  and  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations,  the  great  ligament  of  mankind.  With  the  law 
they  have  of  course  destroyed  all  seminaries  in  which  jurispru- 
dence was  taught,  as  well  as  all  the  corporations  established  for 
its  conservation.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  country,  whether  in 
Europe  or  Asia,  or  even  in  Africa  on  this  side  of  Mount  Atlas, 
which  is  wholly  without  some  such  colleges  and  such  corpora- 
tions, except  France.  No  man,  in  a  public  or  private  concern, 
can  divine  by  what  rule  or  principle  her  judgments  are  to  be 
directed ;  nor  is  there  to  be  found  a  professor  in  any  university, 
or  a  practitioner  in  any  court,  who  will  hazard  an  opinion  of 
what  is  or  is  not  law  in  France,  in  any  case  whatever.  They 
have  not  only  annulled  all  their  old  treaties,  but  they  have  re- 
nounced the  law  of  nations,  from  whence  treaties  have  their 
force.  With  a  fixed  design  they  have  outlawed  themselves, 
and,  to  their  power,  outlawed  all  other  nations. 

Instead  of  the  religion  and  the  law  by  which  they  were  in  a 
great  politic  communion  with  the  Christian  world,  they  have 
constructed  their  republic  on  three  bases,  all  fundamentally 
opposite  to  those  on  which  the  communities  of  Europe  are 
built.  Its  foundation  is  laid  in  regicide,  in  Jacobinism,^  and  in 
atheism ;  and  it  has  joined  to  those  principles  a  body  of  sys- 
tematic manners,  which  secures  their  operation. 

If  I  am  asked  how  I  would  be  understood  in  the  use  of  these 
terms,  regicide,  Jacobinism,  atheism,  and  a  system  of  corre- 
sjKjnding  manners,  and  their  establishment,  I  will  tell  you: 

I  call  a  commonwealth  regidde,  which  lays  it  down  as  a  fixed 
law  of  nature,  and  a  fundamental  right  of  man,  that  all  govem- 

9  The  Jacobins  were  the  extreme  radical  faction  in  the  French  Revolution, 
and  took  that  name  from  their  place  of  rendezvous,  which  was  a  forsaken  mon- 
asteiy,  previously  occupied  by  an  order  or  fraternity  of  monks  called  Jacobins. 
The  revolutionary  Jacobins  were  at  first  a  political  club,  who  held  secret  meet 
ings,  to  concoct  measures  which  were  to  be  forced  upon  the  Legislature.  The 
Bcign  of  Terror  was  their  great  triumph  in  political  architecture. 
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ment,  not  being  a  democracy,  is  an  usurpation  ;^  that  all  kings, 
as  such,  are  usurpers ;  and  for  being  kings  may  and  ought  to  be 
put  to  death,  with  their  wives,  families,  and  adherents.  The 
commonwealth  which  acts  uniformly  upon  those  principles,  and 
which,  after  abolishing  every  festival  of  religion,  chooses  the 
most  flagrant  act  of  a  murderous  regicide  treason  for  a  feast  of 
eternal  commemoration,  and  which  forces  all  her  people  to 
observe  it, —  this  I  call  regicide  b^  establishment. 

Jacobinism  is  the  revolt  of  the  Enterprising  talents  of  a  coun- 
try against  its  property.  When  private  men  form  themselves 
into  associations  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  pre-existing 
laws  and  institutions  of  their  country;  when  they  secure  to 
themselves  an  army,  by  dividing  amongst  the  people  of  no  prop- 
erty the  estates  of  the  ancient  and  lawful  proprietors ;  when  a 
State  recognizes  those  acts  ;  when  it  does  not  make  confiscations 
for  crimes,  but  makes  crimes  for  confiscations ;  when  it  has  its 
principal  strength,  and  all  its  resources,  in  such  a  violation  of 
proi)erty ;  when  it  stands  chiefly  upon  such  a  violation  ;  massa- 
cring by  judgments,  or  otherwise,  those  who  make  any  struggle 
for  their  old  legal  government*  and  their  legal,  hereditary,  or 
acquired  possessions, — I  call  this  Jacobinism  by  establishment, 

I  call  it  atheism  by  establishment,  when  any  State,  as  such,  shall 
not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  God  as  a  moral  governor  of 
the  world;  when  it  shall  offer  to  Him  no  religious  or  moral  wor- 
ship ;  when  it  shall  abolish  the  Christian  religion  by  a  regular 
decree;  *  when  it  shall  persecute  with  a  cold,  unrelenting,  steady 
cruelty,  by  every  mode  of  confiscation,  imprisonment,  exile, 
and  death,  all  its  ministers ;  when  it  shall  generally  shut  up  or 
pull  down  churches ;  when  the  few  buildings  which  remain  of 
this  Idnd  shall  be  opened  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  pro- 
fane  ax)otheosis  of  monsters  whose  vices  and  crimes  have  no 
XKirallel  amongst  men,  and  whom  all  other  men  consider  as 
objects  of  general  detestation,  and  the  severest  animadversion 
of  law.  When,  in  the  place  of  that  religion  of  social  benevo- 
lence, and  of  individual  self-denial,  in  mockery  of  all  religion 
they  institute  impious,  blasphemous,  indecent  theatric  rites  in 
honour  of  their  vitiated,  perverted  reason,  and  erect  altars  to 
the  i)ersonification  of  their  own  corrupted  and  bloody  republic ;  ^ 

1  Nothing  conld  be  more  solemn  than  their  promulgation  of  this  principle  as 
a  preamble  to  the  destructive  code  of  their  famous  articles  for  the  decomposition 
of  society,  into  whatever  coimtry  they  should  enter. — Author^s  Note. 

2  In  the  Fall  of  1793,  some  of  the  chiefs  publicly  gave  out  their  resolution  "  to 
dethrone  the  King  of  Heaven,  as  well  as  the  monarchs  orthe  Earth.'*  Not  long 
alter,  the  National  Convention  passed  a  formal  decree,  abolishing  Christianity, 
and  establishing  atheism  as  the  State  religion.  They  also  proclaimed  death  to 
be  **  an  eternal  Bleep.** 

8  On  this  occasion,  a  veiled  female  was  brought  into  the  Convention;  an^ 
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when  schools  and  seminaries  are  founded  at  tiie  public  expense^ 
to  poison  mankind,  from  generation  to  generation,  with  the 
horrible  maxims  of  this  impiety ;  when,  wearied  out  with  in- 
cessant martyrdom  and  the  cries  of  a  people  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  religion,  they  permit  it  only  as  a  tolerated  evil,— 
I  call  this  atheism  by  estahUshmenU 

When  to  these  establishments  of  regicide,  of  Jacobinism,  and 
of  atheism,  you  add  the  correspondent  system  of  manners,  no 
doubt  can  be  left  on  the  mind  of  a  thinking  man  concerning 
their  determined  hostility  to  the  human  race.  Manners  are  of 
more  importance  than  laws.  Upon*  them,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  laws  depend.  The  law  touches  us  but  here  and  there,  and 
now  and  then.  Manners  are  what  vex  or  soothe,  corrupt  or 
purify,  exalt  or  debase,  barbarize  or  refine  us,  by  a  constants 
steady,  uniform,  insensible  operation,  like  that  of  the  air  we 
breathe  in.  They  give  their  whole  form  and  colour  to  our  lives. 
According  to  their  quality,  they  aid  morals,  they  supply  them, 
or  they  totally  destroy  them.  Of  this  the  new  French  legisla- 
tors were  aware:  therefore,  with  the  same  method,  and  under 
the  same  authority,  they  settled  a  system  of  manners  the  most 
licentious,  prostitute,  and  abandoned,  that  ever  has  been  known, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  coarse,  rude,  savage,  and  fero- 
cious. Nothing  in  the  Kevolution,  no,  not  to  a  phrase  or  a 
gesture,  not  to  the  fashion  of  a  hat  or  a  shoe,  was  left  to  acci- 
dent. All  has  been  the  result  of  design ;  all  has  been  matter  of 
institution.  No  mechanical  means  could  be  devised,  in  favour 
of  this  incredible  system  of  wickedness  and  vice,  that  has  not 
been  employed.  The  noblest  passions,  the  love  of  glory,  the 
love  of  country,  have  been  debauched  into  means  of  its  preser- 
vation and  its  propagaticm.  All  sorts  of  shows  and  exhibitions, 
calculated  to  inflame  and  vitiate  the  imagination,  and  pervert 
the  moral  sense,  have  been  contrived.  They  have  sometimes 
brought  forth  five  or  six  hundred  drunken  women,  calling  at  the 
bar  of  the  Assembly  for  the  blood  of  their  own  children,  as  be- 
ing royalists  or  constitutionalists.  Sometimes  they  have  got  a 
body  of  wretches,  calling  themselves  fathers,  to  demand  the 
murder  of  their  sons,  boasting  that  Eome  had  but  one  Brutus, 
but  that  they  could  show  fiYQ  hundred.    There  were  instances 

one  of  the  chiefs,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  said,  "Mortals,  cease  to  tremUle  b©. 
fore  the  powerless  thunders  of  a  God  whom  your  fears  have  createil.  Hence- 
forth acknowledge  no  divinity  but  Reason.  I  offer  you  its  noblest  and  purest 
iniajre :  if  you  must  have  idols,  sacrifice  only  to  such  as  this."  Then,  letting  fall 
the  veil,  he  added,  "Fall  before  the  august  Senate  of  Freedom,  Veil  of  Reason  1" 
At  the  same  time  appeared  a  celebrated  beauty  of  the  opera,  known  in  more 
than  one  character  to  most  of  the  members.  This  "goddess  of  reason**  was 
then  taken  to  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  placed  upon  tUe  higb  altar,  and  re* 
ccived  the  adoration  of  aU  present. 
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in  "which  they  inverted  and  retaliated  the  impiety,  and  pro- 
duced sons  who  called  for  the  execution  of  their  parents.  The 
foundation  of  their  republic  is  laid  in  moral  paradoxes.  Their 
patriotism  is  always  prodigy.  All  those  instances  to  be  found 
in  history,  whether  real  or  fabulous,  of  a  doubtful  public  spirit 
at  which  morality  is  perplexed,  reason  is  staggered,  and  from 
which  affrighted  nature  recoils,  are  their  chosen,  and  almost 
sole,  examples  for  the  instruction  of  their  youth. 

The  whole  drift  of  their  institution  is  contrary  to  that  of  the 
wise  legislators  of  all  countries,  who  aimed  at  improving  in- 
stincts into  morals,  and  at  grafting  the  virtues  on  the  stock  of 
the  natural  affections.  They,  on  the  contrary,  have  omitted  no 
pains  to  eradicate  every  benevolent  and  noble  proi)ensity  in 
the  minds  of  men.  In  their  culture  it  is  a  rule  always  to  graft 
virtues  on  vices.  They  think  every  thing  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  public  virtue,  unless  it  indicates  violence  on  the  pri- 
vate. All  their  new  institutions  (and  with  them  every  thing  is 
new)  strike  at  the  root  of  our  social  nature.  Other  legislators, 
knowing  that  marriage  is  the  origin  of  all  relations,  and  conse- 
(juently  the  first  element  of  all  duties,  have  endeavoured,  by 
every  art,  to  make  it  sacred.  The  Christian  religion,  confining 
it  to  the  pairs,  and  rendering  that  relation  indissoluble,  has  by 
these  two  things  done  more  towards  the  peace,  happiness,  set- 
tlement, and  civilization  of  the  world,  than  by  any  other  part 
in  this  whole  scheme  of  Divine  Wisdom.  The  direct  contrary 
course  has  been  taken  in  the  synagogue  of  Antichrist,— -I  mean 
in  that  forge  and  manufactory  of  all  evil,  the  sect  which  pre- 
dominated in  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1789,  Those  mon- 
sters employed  the  same  or  greater  industry  to  desecrate  and 
degrade  that  state,  which  other  legislators  have  used  to  render 
it  holy  and  honourable.  By  a  strange,  uncalled-for  declara- 
tion, they  pronounced  that  marriage  was  no  better  than  a 
common  civil  contract.*  It  was  one  of  their  ordinary  tricks  to 
put  their  sentiments  into  the  mouths  of  certain  personated 
characters,  which  they  theatrically  exhibited  at  the  bar  of 
what  ought  to  be  a  serious  Assembly.  One  of  these  was 
brought  out  in  the  figure  of  a  prostitute,  whom  they  called  by 
the  affected  name  of  **a  mother  without  being  a  wife."  This 
creature  they  made  to  call  for  a  repeal  of  the  incapacities  which 
in  civilized  States  are  put  upon  bastards.  The  prostitutes  of 
the  Assembly  gave  to  this  their  puppet  the  sanction  of  their 

4  All  this  reprcsenkatioo,  shocking  as  it  is,  speaks  the  simple  language  of 
actual  history.  The  Convention  passed  a  decree,  declaring  maiTiage  a  civil 
contract  merely,  binding  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  contracting  parties. 
And  a  celebrated  €'X)mic  actress  expressed  the  public  feeling  when  she  called 
marriage  **  the  Sacrament  of  Adultery.** 
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greater  impudence.  In  consequence  of  the  principles  laid 
down,  and  the  manners  authorized,  bastards  were  not  long 
after  put  on  the  footing  of  the  issue  of  lawful  unions.  Proceed, 
ing  in  the  spirit  of  the  first  authors  of  their  Constitution,  suc- 
ceeding assemblies  went  the  full  length  of  the  principle,  and 
gave  a  license  to  divorce  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  either  party, 
and  at  a  month's  notice.  With  them  the  matrimonial  connec- 
tion is  brought  into  so  degraded  a  state  of  concubinage,  that  1 
believe  none  of  the  wretches  in  London  who  keep  warehouse? 
of  infamy  would  give  out  one  of  their  victims  to  private  custody 
on  so  short  and  insolent  a  tenure.  There  was  indeed  a  kind  of 
profligate  equity  in  giving  to  women  the  same  licentious  power. 
The  reason  they  assigned  was  as  infamous  as  the  act ;  declaring 
that  women  had  been  too  long  under  the  tyranny  of  parents 
and  of  husbands.  It  is  not  necessary  to  observe  upon  the  hor- 
rible consequences  of  taking  one  half  of  the  species  wholly  out 
of  the  guardianship  and  protection  of  the  other. 

The  practice  of  divorce,  though  in  some  countries  permitted, 
has  been  discouraged  in  all.  In  the  East,  polygamy  and  divorce 
are  in  discredit ;  and  the  manners  correct  the  laws.  In  Rome, 
whilst  Bome  was  in  its  integrity,  the  few  causes  allowed  for 
divorce  amounted  in  effect  to  a  prohibition.  They  were  only 
three.  The  arbitrary  was  totally  excluded,  and  accordingly 
some  hundreds  of  years  passed  without  a  single  example  of 
that  kind.  When  manners  were  corrupted,  the  laws  were  re- 
laxed ;  as  the  latter  always  follow  the  former,  when  they  are 
not  able  to  regulate  them,  or  to  vanquish  them.  Of  this  cir- 
cumstance the  legislators  of  vice  and  crime  were  pleased  to 
take  notice,  as  an  inducement  to  adopt  their  regulation ;  hold- 
ing out  a  hope  that  the  permission  would  as  rarely  be  made 
use  of.  They  knew  the  contrary  to  be  true;  and  they  had 
taken  good  care  that  the  laws  should  be  well  seconded  by  the 
manners.  Their  law  of  divorce,  like  all  their  laws,  had  not  for 
its  object  the  relief  of  domestic  uneasiness,  but  the  total  cor- 
ruption of  all  morals,  the  total  disconnection  of  social  life. 

It  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  observe  the  operation  of  this  en- 
couragement to  disorder.  I  have  before  me  the  Paris  paper, 
correspondent  to  the  usual  register  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths.  Divorce,  happily,  is  no  regular  head  of  registry 
amongst  civilized  nations.  With  the  Jacobins  it  is  remark- 
able that  divorce  is  not  only  a  regular  head,  but  it  has  the  post 
of  honour.  It  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  list.  In  the  three 
first  months  of  the  year  1793,  the  number  of  divorces  in  that 
city  amounted  to  562.  The  marriages  were  1785 ;  so  that  the 
proportion  of  divorces  to  marriages  was  not  much  less  than  one 
to  three,— a  thing  unexampled,  I  believe,  among  mankind.    I 
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caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made  at  Doctors'  Commons  concerning 
the  number  of  divorces;  and  found  that  all  the  divorces  (which, 
except  by  special  Act  of  Parliament,  are  separations,  and  not 
proper  divorces)  did  not  amount  in  all  those  courts,  and  in  a 
hundred  years,  to  much  more  than  one-fifth  of  those  that 
passed,  in  the  single  city  of  Paris,  in  three  months.  I  followed 
up  the  inquiry  relative  to  that  city  through  several  of  the  sub- 
sequent months  until  I  was  tired,  and  found  the  proportions 
still  the  same.  Since  then  I  have  heard  that  they  have  declared 
for  a  revisal  of  these  laws  ;  but  I  know  of  nothing  done.  It  ap- 
I)ears  as  if  the  contract  that  renovates  the  world  was  under  no 
law  at  all.  From  this  we  may  take  our  estimate  of  the  havoc 
that  has  been  made  through  all  the  relations  of  life.  With  the 
Jacobins  of  France,  vague  intercourse  is  without  reproach; 
marriage  is  reduced  to  the  vilest  concubinage ;  children  are 
encouraged  to  cut  the  throats  of  their  parents ;  mothers  are 
taught  that  tenderness  is  no  part  of  their  character,  and,  to 
demonstrate  their  attachment  to  their  party,  that  they  ought  to 
make  no  scruple  to  rake  with  their  bloody  hands  in  the  bowels 
of  those  who  came  from  their  own. 

To  all  this  let  us  join  the  practice  of  ca'qydbalim^  with  which, 
in  the  proper  terms,  and  with  the  greatest  truth,  their  several 
factions  accuse  each  other.  By  cannibalism,  I  mean  their  de- 
vouring, as  a  nutriment  of  their  ferocity,  some  part  of  the  bod- 
ies of  those  they  have  murdered ;  their  drinking  the  blood  of 
their  victims,  and  forcing  the  victims  themselves  to  drink  the 
blood  of  their  kindred  slaughtered  before  their  faces.  By  can- 
nibalism, I  mean  also  to  signify  all  their  nameless,  unmanly, 
and  abominable  insults  on  the  bodies  of  those  they  slaughter. 

As  to  those  whom  they  suffer  to  die  a  natural  death,  they  do 
not  permit  them  to  enjoy  the  last  consolations  of  mankind,  or 
those  rights  of  sepulture  which  indicate  hope,  and  which  mere 
nature  has  taught  to  mankind,  in  all  countries,  to  soothe  the 
afflictions  and  to  cover  the  infirmity  of  mortal  condition. 
They  disgrace  men  in  the  entry  into  life,  they  vitiate  and  en- 
slave them  through  the  whole  course  of  it,  and  they  deprive 
them  of  all  comfort  at  the  conclusion  of  their  dishonoured  and 
depraved  existence.  Endeavouring  to  persuade  the  people  that 
they  are  no  better  than  beasts,  the  whole  body  of  their  institu- 
tion tends  to  make  them  beasts  of  prey,  furious  and  savage. 
For  this  purpose  the  active  part  of  them  is  disciplined  into  a 
ferocity  which  has  no  parallel.  To  this  ferocity  there  is  joined 
not  one  of  the  rude,  unfashioned  virtues,  which  accompany  the 
vices,  where  the  whole  are  left  to  grow  up  together  in  the  rank- 
ness  oi  uncultivated  nature.  But  ilbthing  is  left  to  nature  in 
their  systems. 
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The  same  discipline  which  hardens  their  hearts  relaxes  their 
morals.  Whilst  courts  of  justice  were  thrust  out  by  revolution- 
ary tribunals,  and  silent  churches  were  only  the  funeral  monu- 
ments of  departed  religion,  there  were  no  fewer  than  nineteen 
or  twenty  theatres,  great  and  small,  most  of  them  kept  open  at 
the  public  expense,  and  all  of  them  crowded  every  night. 
Among  the  gaunt,  haggard  forms  of  famine  and  nakedness, 
amidst  the  yells  of  murder,  the  tears  of  affliction,  and  the  cries 
of  despair,  the  song,  the  dance,  the  mimic  scene,  the  buffoon 
laughter,  went  on  as  regularly  as  in  the  gay  hour  of  festive 
peace.  I  have  it  from  good  authority,  that,  under  the  scaffold 
of  judicial  murder,  and  the  gaping  planks  that  poured  down 
blood  on  the  spectators,  the  space  was  hired  out  for  a  show  of 
dancing  dogs.  I  think,  without  concert,  we  have  made  the  very 
same  remark  on  reading  some  of  their  pieces^  which,  being  writ- 
ten for  other  purposes,  let  us  into  a  view  of  their  social  life.  It 
struck  us  that  the  habits  of  Paris  had  no  resemblance  to  the 
finished  virtues,  or  to  the  polished  vice,  and  elegant,  though 
not  blameless  luxury,  of  the  capital  of  a  great  empire.  Their 
society  was  more  like  that  of  a  den  of  outlaws  upon  a  doubtful 
frontier ;  of  a  lewd  ^vem  for  the  revels  and  debauches  of  ban- 
ditti, assassins,  bravoes,  smugglers,  and  their  more  desperate 
paramours,  mixed  with  bombastic  players,  the  refuse -^nd  r^ 
jected  offal  of  strolling  theatres,  puffing  out  ill-sorted  verses 
about  virtue,  mixed  with  the  licentious  and  blasphemous  songs 
proper  to  the  brutal  and  hardened  course  of  life  belonging  to 
that  sort  of  wretches.  This  system  of  manners  in  itself  is  at 
war  with  all  orderly  and  moral  society,  and  is  in  its  neighbour- 
hood unsafe.  If  great  bodies  of  that  kind  were  anywhere  ea^ 
tablished  in  a  bordering  territory,  we  should  have  a  right  to 
demand  of  their  governments  the  suppression  of  such  a  nui- 
sance. What  are  we  to  do  if  the  government  and  the  whde 
community  is  of  the  same  description?  Yet  that  government 
has  thought  proper  to  invite  ours  to  lay  by  its  unjust  hatred,  and 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  humanity  as  taught  by  their  examine. 

The  operation  of  dangerous  and  delusive  first  principles 
obliges  us  to  have  recourse  to  the  true  ones.  In  the  intercourse 
between  nations  we  are  apt  to  rely  too  much  on  the  instrumen- 
tal part.  We  lay  too  much  weight  upon  the  formality  of  trea- 
ties and  compacts.  We  do  not  act  much  more  wisely  when  we 
trust  to  the  interests  of  men  as  guarantees  of  their  engage- 
ments. The  interests  frequently  tear  to  pieces  the  engagements, 
and  the  passions  trample  upon  both.  Entirely  to  trust  to 
either,  is  to  disregard  our  own  safety,  or  not  to  know  mankind. 
Men  are  not  tied  to  one  aitother  by  papers  and  seals.  They  aie 
led  to  associate  by  resemblances,  by  conformities,  by  sympo^ 
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tMes.  It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals.  Kothing  is  so 
strong  a  tie  of  amity  between  nation  and  nation  as  correspond- 
ence in  laws,  customs,  manners,  and  habits  of  life.  They  have 
more  than  the  force  of  treaties  in  themselves.  They  are  obli- 
gations written  in  the  heart.  They  approximate  men  to  men, 
without  their  knowjedge,  and  sometimes  against  their  inten- 
tions. The  secret,  unseen,  but  irrefragable  bond  of  habitual 
intercourse  holds* them  together,  even  when  their  perverse  and 
litigious  nature  sets  them  to  equivocate,  scuffle,  and  fight  about 
the  terms  of  their  written  obligations. 

As  to  war,  if  it  be  the  means  of  wrong  and  violence,  it  is  the 
sole  means  of  justice  amongst  nations.  Nothing  can  banish  it 
from  the  world.  They  who  say  otherwise,  intending  to  impose 
uxx>n  us,  do  not  impose  upon  themselves.  But  it  is  one  of-  the 
greatest  objects  of  human  wisdom  to  mitigate  those  evils  which 
we  are  unable  to  remove.  The  conformity  and  analogy  of  which 
I  speak,  incapable,  like  every  thing  else,  of  preserving  perfect 
trust  and  tranquillity  among  men,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  fa- 
cilitate accommodation,  and  to  produce  a  generous  oblivion  of 
the  rancour  of  their  quarrels.  "With  this  similitude,  peace  is 
more  of  peace,  and  war  is  less  of  war.  I  will  go  further.  There 
have  been  periods  of  time  in  which  communities,  apparently  in 
peace  with  each  other,  have  been  more  perfectly  separated 
than,  in  latter  times,  many  nations  in  Europe  have  been  in  the 
course  of  long  and  bloody  wars.  The  cause  must  be  sought  in 
the  similitude  throughout  Europe  of  religion,  laws,  and  man- 
ners. At  bottom,  these  are  all  the  same.  The  writers  on  pub- 
lic law  have  often  called  this  aggregate  ot  nations  a  common- 
wealth. They  had  reason.  It  is  virtually  one  great  State  having 
the  same  basis  of  general  law,  with  some  diversity  of  provincial 
customs  and  local  establishments.  The  nations  of  Europe  have 
had  the  very  same  Christian  religion,  agreeing  in  the  funda- 
mental parts,  varying  a  little  in  the  ceremonies  and  in  the  sub- 
ordinate doctrines.  The  whole  of  the  i>olity  and  economy  of 
every  country  in  Europe  has  been  derived  from  the  same 
sources.  It  was  drawn  from  the  old  Germanic  or  Gothic  custu- 
mary,  from  the  feudal  institutions,  which  must  be  considered  as 
an  emanation  from  that  custumary ;  and  the  whole  has  been 
imiMTOved  and  digested  into  system  and  discipline  by  the  Roman 
law.  From  hence  arose  the  several,  orders,  with  or  without  a 
monarch,  (which  are  called  states,)  in  every  European  country ; 
the  strong  traces  of  which,  where  monarchy  predominated, 
were  never  wholly  extinguished  or  merged  into  despotism.  In 
the  few  places  where  monarchy  was  cast  off,  the  spirit  of  Euro- 
pean monarchy  was  still  left  Those  countries  still  continued 
coontries  of  states ;  that  is,  of  classes,  orders,  and  distinctions 
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such  as  had  before  subsisted,  or  nearly  so.  Indeed,  the  force 
and  form  of  the  institution  called  states  continued  in  greater 
perfection  in  those  republican  communities  than  under  mon- 
archies. From  all  those  sources  arose  a  system  of  manners  and 
of  education  which  was  nearly  similar  in  all  this  quarter  of  the 
globe ;  and  which  softened,  blended,  and  harmonized  the  col- 
ours of  the  whole.  There  was  little  difference  in  the  form  of 
the  universities  for  the  education  of  their  youth,  whether  with 
regard  to  faculties,  to  sciences,  or  to  the  more  liberal  and  ele- 
gant kinds  of  erudition.  From  this  resemblance  in  the  modes 
of  intercourse,  and  in  the  whole  form  and  fashion  of  life,  no 
citizen  of  Europe  could  be  altogether  an  exile  in  any  part  of  it 
There  was  nothing  more  than  a  pleasing  variety  to  recreate  and 
instruct  the  mind,  to  ennch  the  imagination,  and  to  meliorate 
the  heart,  "When  a  man  travelled  or  resided  for  health,  pleas- 
ure, business,  or  necessity,  from  his  own  country,  he  never  felt 
himself  quite  abroad. 

The  whole  body  of  this  new  scheme  of  manners,  in  support  of 
the  new  scheme  of  politics,  I  consider  as  a  strong  and  decisive 
proof  of  determined  ambition  and  systematic  hostility.  I  defy 
the  most  refining  ingenuity  to  invent  any  other  cause  for  the 
total  departure  of  the  Jacobin  republic  from  every  one  of  the 
ideas  and  usages,  religious,  legal,  moral,  or  social,  of  this  civil- 
ized world,  and  for  her  tearing  herself  from  its  communion  with 
such  studied  violence,  but  from  a  formed  resolution  of  keeping 
no  terms  with  that  world.  It  has  not  been,  as  has  been  falsely 
and  insidiously  represented,  that  these  miscreants  had  only 
broke  with  their  old  government.  They  made  a  schism  with 
the  whole  universe,  and  that  schism  extended  to  almost  every 
thing  great  and  small.  For  one,  I  wish,  since  it  is  gone  thus  far, 
that  the  breach  had  been  so  complete  as  to  malce  all  intercourse 
impracticable;  but  partly  by  accident,  partly  by  design,  partly 
from  the  resistance  of  the  matter,  enough  is  left  to  preserve  in- 
tercourse, whilst  amity  is  destroyed  or  corrupted  in  its  principle. 


FANATICAL  ATHEISM. 

In  tue  Kevolution  of  France  two  sorts  of  men  were  princi- 
pally concerned  in  giving  a  character  and  determination  to  its 
pursuits,— the  philosophers  and  the  politicians.  .  They  took  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  they  met  in  the  same  end.  The  philosophers 
had  one  predominant  object,  which  they  pursued  with  a  fanati- 
cal fury,  that  is,  the  utter  exth^ation  of  religion.     To  that 
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every  question  of  empire  was  subordinate.  They  had  rather 
domineer  in  a  parish  of  atheists  tjian  rule  over  a  Christian 
world.  Their  temporal  ambition  was  wholly  subservient  to 
their  proselytizing  spirit,  in  which  they  were  not  exceeded  by 
Mahomet  himself. 

They  who  have  made  but  superficial  studies  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  human  mind  have  been  taught  to  look  on  re- 
ligious opinions  as  the  only  cause  of  enthusiastic  zeal  and  secta- 
rian propagation.  But  there  is  no  doctrine  whatever,  on  which 
men  can  warm,  that  is  not  capable  of  the  very  same  effect. 
The  social  nature  of  man  impels  him  to  propagate  his  princi- 
ples, as  much  as  physical  impulses  urge  him  to  propagate  his 
kind.  The  passions  give  zeal  and  vehemence.  The  under- 
standing bestows  design  and  system.  The  whole  man  moves 
under  the  discipline  of  his  opinions.  Religion  is  among  the 
most  powerful  causes  of  enthusiasm.  When  any  thing  con- 
cerning it  becomes  an  object  of  much  ndeditation,  it  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  the  mind.  They  who  do  not  love  religion,  hate  it. 
The  rebels  to  God  perfectly  abhor  the  Author  of  their  being. 
They  hate  Him  "with  all  their  hearty  with  all  their  mind,  with 
all  their  soul,  and  with  all  their  strength."  lie  never  presents 
.  Himself  to  their  thoughts,  but  to  menace  and  alarm  them. 
They  cannot  strike  the  Sun  out  of  heaven,  but  they  are  able  to 
raise  a  smouldering  smoke  that  obscures  him  from  their  own 
eyes.  "Not  being  able  to  revenge  themselves  on  God,  they  have 
a  delight  in  vicariously  defacing,  degrading,  torturing,  and 
tearing  in  pieces.  His  image  in  man.  Let  no  one  judge  of  them 
by  what  he  has  conceived  of  them  when  they  were  not  incor- 
porated and  had  no  lead.  They  were  then  only  passengers  in 
a  common  vehicle.  They  were  then  carried  along  with  the 
general  motion  of  religion  in  the  community,  and,  without 
being  aware  of  it,  partook  of  its  influence.  In  that  situation, 
at  worst,  their  nature  was  left  free  to  counteract  their  princi- 
ples. They  despaired  of  giving  any  very  general  currency  to 
their  opinions.  They  considered  them  as  a  reserved  privilege 
for  the  chosen  few.  But  when  the  possibility  of  dominion, 
lead,  and  propagation  presented  itself,  and  that  the  ambition, 
which  before  had  so  often  made  them  hypocrites,  might  rather 
gain  than  lose  by  a  daring  avowal  of  their  sentiments,  then  the 
nature  of  this  infernal  spirit^  which  has  "evil  for  its  good," 
appeared  in  its  full  perfection.  liTothing  indeed  but  the  pos- 
session of  some  power  can  with  any  certainty  discover  what  at 
the  bottom  is  the  ti'ue  character  of  any  man.  Without  reading 
the  speeches  of  Yergniaux,  Fran^ais  of  Nantz,  Isnard,  and 
some  others  of  that  sort,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  the 
passion,  rancour,  and  malice  of  their  tongues  and  hearts.  They 
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worked  themselves  up  to  a  perfect  frenzy  against  religion  and 
all  its  professors.  They  tcyre  the  reputation  of  the  clergy  to 
pieces  by  their  infuriated  declamations  and  invectives,  before 
they  lacerated  their  bodies  by  their  massacres.  This  fanatical 
atheism  left  out,  we  omit  the  principal  feature  in  the  French 
Revolution,  and  a  principal  consideration  with  regard  to  the 
effects  to  be  expected  from  a  peace  with  it. 

The  other  sort  of  men  were  the  politicians.  To  them,  who 
had  little  or  not  at  all  reflected  on  the  subject^  religion  was  in 
itself  no  object  of  love  or  hatred.  They  disbelieved  it,  and 
that  was  all.  Keutral  with  regard  to  that  object,  they  took  the 
side  which  in  the  present  state  of  things  might  best  answer 
their  purposes.  They  soon  found  that  they  could  not  do  with- 
out the  philosophers ;  and  the  philosophers  soon  made  them 
sensible  that  the  destruction  of  religion  was  to  supply  them 
with  means  of  conquest^  first  at  home,  and  then  abroad.  The 
philosophers  were  the  active  internal  agitators,  and  supplied 
the  spirit  and  principles:  the  second  gave  the  practical  direction. 
Sometimes  the  one  predominated  in  the  composition,  sometimes 
the  other.  The  only  difference  between  them  was  in  the  neces- 
sity of  concealing  the  general  design  for  a  time,  and  in  their 
dealing  with  foreign  nations ;  the  fanatics  going  straight  for- 
ward and  openly,  the  politicians  by  the  surer  mode  of  zigzag. 
In  the  course  of  events  this,  among  other  causes,  produced 
fierce  and  bloody  contentions  between  them.  But  at  the  bot- 
tom they  thoroughly  agreed  in  all  the  objects  of  ambition  and 
irreligion,  and  substantially  in  all  the  means  of  promoting 
these  ends. —  Letters  on  a  Begidde  Peace, 
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Much  controversy  there  has  been  in  Parliament,  and  not  a 
little  amongst  us  out  of  doors,  about  the  instrumental  means  of 
this  nation  towards  the  maintenance  of  her  dignity  and  the 
assertion  of  her  rights.  On  the  most  elaborate  and  correct 
detail  of  facts,  the  result  seems  to  be,  that  at  no  time  has  the 
wealth  and  power  of  Great  Britain  been  so  considerable  as  it  is 
at  this  very  perilous  moment.  We  have  a  vast  interest  to  pre- 
serve, and  we  possess  great  means  of  preserving  it:  but  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  artificer  may  be  encumbered  by  his 
tools,  and  that  resources  may  be  among  impediments.  If  wealth 
is  the  obedient  and  laborious  slave  of  virtue  and  of  public  hon- 
our, then  wealth  is  in  its  place,  and  has  its  use:  but  if  this  order 
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is  changed,  and  honour  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  conservation  of 
riches,  riches,  which  have  neither  eyes  nor  hands,  nor  any  thing 
laruly  vital  in  them,  cannot  long  survive  the  being  of  their  vivi- 
fying powers,  their  legitimate  masters,  and  their  potent  pro- 
tectors.   If  we  command  our  wealth,  we  shall  be  rich  and  free; 
if  our  wealth  commands  us,  we  are  poor  indeed.   We  are  bought 
by  the  enemy  with  the  treasure  from  our  own  coffers.     Too 
great  a  sense  of  the  value  of  a  subordinate  interest  may  be  the 
very  source  of  its  danger,  as  well  as  the  certain  ruin  of  interests 
of  a  sui)erior  order.    Often  has  a  man  lost  his  all  because  he 
would  not  submit  to  hazard  all  in  defending  it.    A  display  of 
our  wealth  before  robbers  is  not  the  way  to  restrain  their  bold- 
ness, or  to  lessen  their  rapacity.    This  display  is  made,  I  know, 
to  persuade  the  people  of  England  that  thereby  we  shall  awe 
the  enemy,  and  improve  the  terms  of  our  capitulation:  it  is 
made,  not  that  we  should  fight  with  more  animation,  but  that 
we  should  supplicate  with  better  hopes.  We  are  mistaken.    We 
have  an  enemy  to  deal  with  who  never  regarded  our  contest  as 
a  measuring  and  weighing  of  purses.    He  is  the  Gaul  that  puts 
his  moord  into  the  scale.*    He  is  more  tempted  with  our  wealth 
as  booty  than  terrified  with  it  as  power.    But  let  us  be  rich  or 
VooT,  let  us  be  either  in  what  proportion  we  may,  nature  is  false 
or  this  is  true,  that  where  the  essential  public  force  (of  which 
money  is  but  a  part)  is  in  any  degree  upon  a  par  in  a  conflict 
between  nations,  that  State  which  is  resolved  to  hazard  its  ex- 
istence rather  than  to  abandon  its  object  must  have  an  infinite 
advantage  over  that  which  is  resolved  to  yield  rather  than  to 
carry  its  resistance  beyond  a  certain  point.    Humanly  speaking, 
that  people  which  bounds  its  efforts  only  with  its  being  must 
give  the  law  to  that  nation  which  will  not  push  its  opposition 
beyond  its  convenience. — Letters  on  a  Begidde  Peace, 
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The  great  fortunes  made  in  India,  in  the  beginnings  of  con- 
quest^ naturally  excited  an  emulation  in  all  the  parts,  and 

5  Allnding  to  BrennuB,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls,  who  in  the  year  B.  C.  390 
overthrew  the  Romans  terribly  in  the  battle  at  the  Allia,  and  captured  their 
city,  all  but  the  Capitol,  which  was  a  strong  fortress.  lie  then  laid  siege  to  the 
Capitol,  and,  after  a  siege  of  six  mouths,  agreed  to  withdraw  on  the  payment 
of  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold  by  the  Romans.  It  is  said  that,  while  they  were 
weighing  out  the  gold,  he  cast  his  sword  into  the  other  scale,  and  exacted  the 
weight  of  that  in  addition. 
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through  the  whole  succession,  of  the  Company's  service.  But 
in  the  Company  it  gave  rise  to  other  sentiments.  They  did  not 
find  the  new  channels  of  acquisition  flow  with  equal  riches  to 
them.  On  the  contrary,  the  high  flood-tide  of  private  emolu- 
ment was  generally  in  the  lowest  ebb  of  their  affairs.  They 
began  also  to  fear  that  the  fortune  of  war  might  take  away  what 
the  fortune  of  war  had  given.  Wars  were  accordingly  discour- 
aged by  repeated  injunctions  and  menaces  ;  and,  that  the  ser- 
vants might  not  be  bribed  into  them  by  the  native  princes,  they 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  take  any  money  whatsoever  from 
their  hands.  But  vehement  passion  is  ingenious  in  resources. 
The  Company's  servants  were  not  only  stimulated,  but  better 
instructed,  by  the  prohibition.  They  soon  fell  upon  a  contriv- 
ance which  answered  their  purposes  far  better  than  the  meth- 
ods which  were  forbidden ;  though  in  this  also  they  violated  an 
ancient,  but  they  thought  an  abrogated,  order.  They  reversed 
their  proceedings.  Instead  of  receiving  presents,  they  made 
loans.  Instead  of  carrying  on  wars  in  their  own  name,  they 
contrived  an  authority,  at  once  irresistible  and  irresponsible,  in 
whose  name  they  might  ravage  at  pleasure ;  and,  being  thus 
freed  from  all  restraint,  they  indulged  themselves  in  the  most 
extravagant  speculations  of  plunder.  The  cabal  of  creditors 
who  have  been  the  object  of  the  late  bountiful  grant  from  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  in  order  to  possess  themselves,  under  the 
name  of  creditors  and  assignees,  of  every  country  in  India  as 
fast  as  it  should  be  conquered,  inspired  into  the  mind  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot  (then  a  dependent  on  the  Company  of  the  hum- 
blest order)  a  scheme  of  the  most  wild  and  desperate  ambition 
that  I  believe  ever  was  admitted  into  the  thoughts  of  a  man  so 
situated.  First,  they  persuaded  him  to  consider  himself  as  » 
principal  member  in  the  political  system  of  Europe.  In  the 
next  place,  they  held  out  to  him,  and  he  readily  imbibed,  the 
idea  of  the  general  empire  of  Ilindostan.  As  a  preliminary  to 
this  undertaking,  they  prevailed  on  him  to  propose  a  trijjartite 
division  ijf  that  vast  country:  one  part  to  the  Company;  another 
to  the  Ma^rittas  ;  and  the  third  to  himself.  To  liimself  he  re- 
served alP'^l^e  southern  part  of  the  great  peninsula,  compre- 
hended undei  the  general  name  of  the  Decan. 

On  this  sch0pae  of  their  servants,  the  Company  was  to  appear 
in  the  Carna^;  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  contractor  for  the 
provision  of  arp(iies,  and  the  hire  of  mercenaries  for  his  use  and 
under  his  direction.  This  disposition  was  to  be  secured  by  the 
Nabob's  putting  himself  under,  the  guarantee  of  France,  and, 
by  the  means  of- that  rival  nation,  preventing  the  English  for 
ever  from  assmning  an  equality,  much  less  a  superiority,  in  the 
Camatic.    In  pursuance  of  this  treasonable  project^  (treason- 
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able  on  the  part  of  the  Enghsh,)  they  extinguished  the  Com- 
pany as  a  sovereign  i>ower  in  that  part  of  India ;  they  withdrew 
the  Comi>any'8  garrisons  out  of  all  the  forts  and  strong-holds  of 
the  Camatic ;  they  declined  to  receive  the  ambassadors  from 
foreign  Courts,  and  remitted  them  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot ;  they 
fell  upon,  and  totally  destroyed,  the  oldest  ally  of  the  Company, 
the  King  of  Tanjore,  and  plundered  the  country  to  the  amount 
of  near  five  millions  sterling ;  one  after  another,  in  the  Nabob's 
name,  but  with  English  force,  they  brought  into  a  mis^ble 
servitude  all  the  princes  and  great  independent  nobility  of  a 
vast  country.  In  proportion  to  these  treasons  and  violences, 
which  ruined  the  i)eople,  the  fund  of  the  Nabob's  debt  grew 
and  flourished. 

Among  the  victims  to  this  magnificent  plan  of  universal 
plunder,  worthy  of  the  heroic  avarice  of  the  projectors,  you  have 
all  heard  (and  he  has  made  himself  to  be  well  femembered)  of 
an  IndiJan  chief  called  Hyder  Ali  Khan.  This  man  possessed 
the  western,  as  the  Company  under  the  name  of  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot  does  the  eastern,  division  of  the  Carnatic.  It  was  among 
the  leading  measures  in  the  design  of  this  cabal,  (according  to 
their  own  emphatic  language,)  to  extirpate  this  Hyder  Ali. 
They  declared  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  to  be  his  sovereign,  and  him- 
self to  be  a  rebel,  and  publicly  invested  their  instrument  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore.  But  their  victim 
was  not  of  the  passive  kind.  They  were  soon  obliged  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  close  alliance  with  this  rebel,  at  the  gates  of 
Madras.  Both  before  and  since  that  treaty,  every  principle  of 
I)olicy  pointed  out  this  power  as  a  natural  alliance  ;  and  on  his 
I)art  it  was  courted  by  every  sort  of  amicable  office.  But  the 
cabinet  council  of  English  creditors  would  not  suffer  their 
Nabob  of  Arcot  to  sign  the  treaty,  nor  even  to  give  to  a  prince, 
at  least  his  equal,  the  ordinary  titles  of  respect  and  courtesy. 
Erom  that  time  forward,  a  continued  plot  was  carried  on 
within  the  divan,  black  and  white,  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  for 
the  destruction  of  Hyder  Ali.  As  to  the  outward  members  of 
the  double,  or  rather  treble,  government  of  Madras,  which  had 
signed  the  treaty,  they  were  always  prevented  by  some  over- 
ruling influence  (which  they  do  not  describe,  but  which  cannot 
be  misunderstood)  from  performing  what  justice  and  interest 
combined  so  evidently  to  enforce. 

When  at  length  Hyder  Ali  f  oun4  that  he  had  to  do  with  men 
who  either  wctuld  sign  no  convent*^,  or  whom  no  treaty  and 
no  signature  could  bind,  and  who  ^ere  the  determined  enemies 
of  human  intercourse  itself,  he  decreed  to  make  the  country 
possessed  by  these  incorrigible  afid  predestinated  criminals  a 
memorable  example  to  mankinds  •  He  resolved,  in  the  gloomy 
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recesses  of  a  mind  capacious  of  such  things,  to  leave  the  whole 
Camatic  an  everlasting  monument  of  vengeance,  and  to  put 
perpetual  desolation  as  a  barrier  between  him  and  those  against 
whom  the  faith  .which  holds  the  moral  elements  together  was 
no  protection.  He  became  at  length  so  confident  of  his  force,  so 
collected  in  his  might,  that  he  "made  no  secret  whatsoever  of  his 
dreadful  resolution.  Having  terminated  his  disputes  with'every 
enemy  and  every  rival,  who  buried  their  mutual  animosities  in 
their*common  detestation  against  the  creditors  of  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  he  drew,  from  every  quarter,  whatever  a  savage  ferocity 
could  add  to  his  new  rudiments  in  the  art  of  destruction ;  and, 
compounding  all  the  materials  ,of  fury,  havoc,  and  'desolation 
into  one  black  cloud,  he  hung  for  a  while  on  the  declivities  of 
the  mountains."  "Whilst  the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were 
idly  and  stupidly  gazing  on  this  menacing  meteor,  which 
blackened  all  their  horizon,  it  suddenly  burst,  and  poured  down 
the  whole  of  its  contents  upon  the  plains  of  the  Carnatic.^ — 
Then  ensued  a  scene  of  woe,  the  like  of  which  no  eye  had  seen, 
no  heart  conceived,  and  which  no  tongue  can  adequately  t^l. 
All  the  horrors  of  war  before  known  or  heard  of  were  mercy  to 
that  new  havoc,  A  storm  of  universal  fire  blasted  every  field, 
consumed  every  house,  destroyed  every  temple.  The  misera- 
ble inhabitants,  flying  from  their  flaming  villages,  in  part  were 
slaughtered ;  others,  without  regard  to  sex,  to  age,  to  the 
respect  of  rank  or  sacredness  of  function,  fathers  torn  from 
children,  husbands  from  wives,  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of 
cavalry,  and,  amidst  the  goading  spears  of  drivers  and  the 
trampling  of  pursuing  horses,  were  swept  into  captivity,  in  an 
unknown  and  hostile  land.  Those  who  were  able  to  evade  this 
tempest  fled  to  the  walled  cities.  But,  escaping  from  fire> 
sword,  and  exile,  they  fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine. 

The  alms  of  the  settlement,  in  this  dreadful  exigency,  were 
certainly  liberal ;  and  all  was  done  by  charity  that  private 
charity  could  do ;  but  it  wa#  a  people  in  beggary ;  it  was  a 
nation  which  stretched  out  its  hands  for.  food.  For  months 
together  these  creatures  of  sufferance,  whose  very  excess  and 
luxury  in  their  most  plenteous  days  had  fallen  short  of  the  al- 
lowance of  our  austerest  fasts,  silent,  patient,  resigned,  without 
sedition  or  disturbance,  almost  without  complaint,  perished  by 
an  hundred  a  day  in  the  streets  of  Madras ;  every  day  seventy 
at  least  laid  their  bodies  ir^iije  streets,  or  on  the  glacis  of  Tan- 
jore,  and  expired  of  famiiJ^jKi  the  granary  of  India.  I  was  going 
to  awake  your  justice  towatds  this  unhappy  part  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  by  bringing  before  you  some  of  the  circumstances  of 
this  plague  of  hunger.  Of  all  the  calamines  which  beset  and 
waylay  the  life  of  man,  this  comes  the  nearest  to  our  hearty  and 
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is  that  wherein  the  proudest  of  us  all  feels  himself  to  be  nothing 
more  than  he  is  :  but  I  find  myself  unable  to  manage  it  with 
decorum:  these  details  are  of  a  species  of  horror  so  nauseous 
wad  disgusting ;  they  are  so  degrading  to  the  sufferers  and  to 
the  hearers ;  they  are  so  humiliating  to  human  nature  itself ; 
l^at^  on  better  thoughts,  I  find  It  more  advisable  to  throw  a 
jiall  over  this  hideous  object,  and  to  leave  it  to  your  general 
conceptions. 

For  eighteen  months,  without  intermission,  this  destruction 
raged  from  the  gates  of  Madras  to  the  gates  of  Tanjore  ;  and  so 
completely  did  these  masters  in  their  art,  Hyder  Ali  and  his 
more  ferocious  son,  absolve  themselves  of  their  impious  vow, 
that,  when  the  British  armies  traversed,  as  they  did,  the  Car- 
natic  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions,  through  the  whole 
line  of  their  march  they  did  not  see  one  man,  not  one  woman, 
not  one  child,  not  one  four-footed  beast  of  any  description  what- 
ever. One  dead,  uniform  silence  reigned  over  the  whole  region. 
With  the  inconsiderable  exceptions  of  the  narrow  vicinage  of 
some  few  forts,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  si)eaking  literally. 

The  Camatic  is  a  country  not  much  inferior  in  extent  to  Eng- 
land. Figure  to  yourself,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  land  in  whose 
representative  chair  you  sit ;  figure  to  yourself  the  form  and 
fashion  of  your  sweet  and  cheerful  country  from  Thames  to 
Tr^nt  north  and  south,  and  from  the  Irish  to  the  German  Sea 
east  and  west,  emptied  and  embowelled  (may  God  avert  the 
omen  of  our  crimes!)  by  so  accomplished  a  desolation.  « Extend 
your  imagination  a  little  further,  and  then  suppose  youi*  Minis- 
ters taking  a  survey  of  this  scene  of  waste  and  desolation :  what 
would  be  your  thoughts,  if  you  should  be  informed  that  they 
were  computing  how  much  had  been  the  amount  of  the  excises, 
how  much  the  customs,  how  much  the  land  and  malt  tax,  in 
order  that  they  might  charge  (take  it  in  the  most  favourable 
light)  for  public  service,  ujwn  the  relics  of  the  satiated  ven- 
geance of  relentless  enemies,  the  whole  of  what  England  had 
yielded  in  the  most  exuberant  seasons  of  peace  and  abundance?  * 
What  would  you  call  it?    To  call  it  tyranny  sublimed  into  mad- 

6  Bather  obscure,  perhaps.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  the  British  Min. 
istiy  took  measures  for  exacting,  or  extortihg,  from  what  had  been  left  by  the 
glutted  vengeance  of  enemies,  as  much  revdnne  as  England  had  yielded  in  the 
most  productive  seasons.  William  Pitt  the  younger  was  at  that  time  Trime 
Minister;  but  tlio  member  of  the  Ministry  at  whom  this  great  speech  was  chiefly 
aimed  was  the  Ri^ht*Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  afterwards  Viscount  ISMvillc,  and 
Fii'st  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  which  office  his  malversation  drew  upon  him  au 
impeachment.  He  was  fur  holding  the  revenues  of  the  exhausted  country  as 
pl^dfe^  or  mortgaged  for  payment  of  the  Nabob's  debts,  and  also  for  using  the 
Mf^riifl  authority  to  enforce  that  payment,  though  the  debts  had  been  IVaudu- 
l$aOf  contracted^  or  fabricated,  in  favour  of  private  individuals,  —individuals 
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ness,  would  be  too  faint  an  image  ;  yet  this  very  madness  is  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Ministers  at  your  right  hand  have  pro- 
ceeded in  their  estimate  of  the  revenues  of  the  Camatic,  when 
they  were  providing,  not  supply  for  the  establishments  of  its 
protection,  but  rewards  for  the  authors  of  its  ruin. 

The  Carnatic  is  not  by  the  bounty  of  Nature  a  fertile  soil. 
The  general  size  of  its  cattle  is  proof  enough  that  it  is  much 
otherwise.  It  is  some  days  since  I  moved  that  a  curious  and 
interesting  map,  kept  in  the  India  House,  should  be  laid  before 
you.  The  India  House  is  not  yet  in  readiness  to  send  it;  I 
have  therefore  brought  down  my  own  copy,  and  there  it  lies  for 
the  use  of  any  gentleman  who  may  think  such  a  matter  worthy 
of  his  attention.  It  is  indeed  a  noble  map,  and  of  noble  things ; 
but  it  is  decisive  against  the  golden  dreams  and  sanguine  spec- 
ulations of  avarice  ran  mad.  In  addition  to  what  you  know 
must  be  the  case  in  every  part  of  the  world,  (the  necessity  of  a 
previous  provision  of  habitation,  seed,  stock,  capital,)  that  map 
will  show  you  that  the  uses  of  the  influences  of  heaven  itself  are 
in  that  country  a  work  of  art.  The  Carnatic  is  refreshed  by  few 
or  no  living  brooks  or  running  streams,  and  it  has  rain  only  at  a 
season ;  but  its  product  of  rice  exacts  the  use  of  water  subject 
to  perpetual  command.  This  is  the  national  bank  of  the  Car- 
natic, on  which  it  must  have  a  perpetual  credit,  or  it  perishes 
irretrievably.  For  that  reason,  in  the  happier  times  of  India,  a 
number,  almost  incredible,  of  reservoirs  have  been  made  in 
chosen  places  throughout  the  whole  country :  they  are  formed 
for  the  greater  part  of  mounds  of  earth  and  stones,  with  sluices 
of  solid  masonry ;  the  whole  constructed  with  admirable  skill 
and  labour,  and  maintained  at  a  mighty  charge.  In  the  terri- 
tory contained  in  that  map  alone,  I  have  been  at  the  trouble  of 
reckoning  the  reservoirs,  and  they  amount  to  upwards  of  eleven 
hundred,  from  the  extent  of  two  or  three  acres  to  five  miles  in 
circuit.  From  these  reservoirs  currents  are  occasionally  drawn 
over  the  fields,  and  these  water-courses  again  call  for  a  consid- 
erable expense  to  keep  them  properly  scoured  and  duly  lev- 
elled. Taking  the  district  in  that  map  as  a  measure,  there 
cannot  be  in  the  Carnatic  and  Tanjore  fewer  than  ten  thousand 
of  these  reservoirs  of  the  larger  and  middling  dimensions,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  for  domestic  services  and  the  uses  of  re- 
ligious purification.  These  are  not  the  enterprises  of  your 
power,  nor  in  a  style  of  magnificence  suited  to  the  taste  of  your 
Ministef.  These  are  the  monuments  of  real  kings,  who  were 
the  fathers  of  their  people ;  testators  to  a  posterity  which  they 

in  the  employment  indeed  of  the  East  India  Company,  but  acting  without  tiw 
consent  or  knowledge  of  their  employers. 
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embraced  as  their  own.  These  are  the  grand  sepulchres  built 
by  ambition ;  but  by  the  ambition  of  an  insatiable  benevolence, 
which,  not  contented  with  reigning  in  the  dispensation  of  hap- 
piness during  the  contracted  term  of  human  life,  had  strained, 
with  all  the  Teachings  and  graspings  of  a  vivacious  mind,  to  ex- 
tend the  dominion  of  their  bounty  beyond  the  limits  of  nature, 
and  to  perpetuate  themselves  through  generations  of  genera- 
tions, the  guardians,  the  protectors,  the  nourishers  of  mankind. 

Long  before  the  late  invasion,  the  persons  who  are  objects  of 
the  grant  of  public  money  now  before  you  had  so  diverted  the 
supply  of  the  pious  funds  of  culture  and  population,  that  every- 
where the  reservoirs  were  fallen  into  a  miserable  decay.  But 
after  those  domestic  enemies  had  provoked  the  entry  of  a  cruel 
foreign  foe  into  the  country,  he  did  not  leave  it,  until  his  re- 
venge had  completed  the  destruction  begun  by  their  avarice. 
Few,  very  few  indeed,  of  these  magazines  of  water  that  are  not 
either  totally  destroyed,  or  cut  through  with  such  gaps  as  to 
require  a  serious  attention  and  much  cost  to  reestablish  them, 
as  the  means  of  present  subsistence  to  the  people,  and  of  future 
revenue  to  the  State. 

What,  Sir,  would  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  Ministry  do  on 
the  view  of  the  ruins  of  such  works  before  them,—  on  the  view 
of  such  a  chasm  of  desolation  as  that  which  yawned  in  the 
midst  of  those  countries  to  the  north  and  south  which  still  bore 
some  vestiges  of  cultivation?  They  would  have  reduced  all 
their  most  necessary  establishments ;  they  would  have  sus- 
pended the  justest  payments;  they  would  have  employed  every 
shilling  derived  from  the  producing,  to  reanimate  the  powers  of 
the  unproductive,  parts.  While  they  were  performing  this  fun- 
damental duty,  whilst  they  were  celebrating  these  mysteries  of 
justice  and  humanity,  they  would  have  told  the  corps  of  ficti- 
tious creditors,  whose  crimes  were  their  claiips,  that  they  must 
keep  an  awful  distance ;  that  they  must  silence  their  inauspi- 
cious tongues ;  that  they  must  hold  off  their  profane,  unhal- 
lowed paws  from  this  holy  work:  they  would  have  proclaimed, 
with  a  voice  that  should  make  itself  heard,  that  on  every  coun- 
try the  first  creditor  is  the  plough  ;  that  this  original,  indefeasi- 
ble claim  supersedes  every  other  demand. 

This  is  what  a  wise  and  virtuous  Ministry  would  have  done 
and  said.  This,  therefore,  is  what  our  Minister  could  never 
think  of  saying  or  doing.  A  Ministry  of  another  kind  would 
have  first  improved  the  country,  and  have  thus  laid  a  solid 
foundation  for  future  opulence  and  future  force.  But,  on  this 
grand  point  of  the  restoration  of  the  country,  there  is  not  one 
syllable  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  our  Ministers, 
from  the  first  to  the  last :  they  felt  nothing  for  a  land  desolated 
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by  fire,  sword,  and  famine;  their  sympathies  took  another 
direction :  they  were  touched  with  pity  for  bribery,  so  long 
tormented  with  a  fruitless  itching  of  its  palms ;  their  bowels 
yearned  for  usury,  that  had  long  missed  the  harvest  of  its  re- 
turning months  ;^  they  felt  for  peculation,  which  had  been  for 
so  many  years  raking  in  the  dust  of  an  empty  treasury ;  they 
were  melted  into  compassion  for  rapine  and  oppression,  licking 
their  dry,  parched,  unbloody  jaws.  These  were  the  objects  of 
their  solicitude.  These  were  the  necessities  for  which  they 
were  studious  to  provide. —  Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcofs  Debts^ 
1785. 
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My  Lords,  you  have  now  heard  the  principles  on  which  Mr. 
Hastings  governs  the  part  of  Asia*  subjected  to  the  British  em- 
pire. You  have  heard  his  opinion  of  the  mean  and  depraved 
state  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it  You  have  heard  his  lect- 
ure upon  arbitrary  power,  which  he  states  to  be  the  Consti- 
tution of  Asia.  You  hear  the  application  he  makes  of  it ;  and 
you  hear  the  practices  which  he  employs  to  justify  it,  and  who 
the  persons  were  on  whose  authority  he  relies,  and  whoso  ex- 
ample he  professes  to  follow.  In  the  first  place  your  Lordships 
will  be  astonished  at  the  audacity  with  which  he  speaks  of  his 
own  administration,  as  if  he  was  reading  a  speculative  lecture 
on  the  evils  attendant  upon  some  vicious  system  of  foreign  gov- 
ernment in  which  he  had  no  sort  of  concern  whatsoever.  And 
then,  when  in  this  speculative  way  he  has  established,  or  thinks 

7  Interest  in  India  was  rated  by  the  month.  It  appears,  from  other  parts  of 
the  speech,  that  the  interest  on  these  alleged  loans  to  the  Nabob  was  sometimes 
at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  per  cent  a-month.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  state  that  at 
the  time  in  question  these  loans  had  reached  the  sum  of  several  millions  ster- 
ling; and  that,  <to  pay  this  enormous,  unauthorized,  fY-audulent,  and  probably,  to 
a  gi-eat  extent,  flctitious  indebtedness,  or  at  least  the  exorbitant  interest  on  it, 
Dundas  had  set  himself  to  the  work  of  providing  funds  at  the  public  expense : 
as  Burke  puts  it,  *' A  debt  of  millions,  in  favour  of  a  set  of  men  whose  names, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  either  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  their  origin  and  taU 
ents,  or  dragged  to  light  by  the  enormity  of  their  crimes." 

8  This  and  the  pieces  which  follow  it  are  from  Burke's  great  speeches  in  the 
arraignment  and  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  Ilis  opening  speech  occupied  four 
days  in  the  delivery;  and  this  passage  on  arbitrary  power  is  from  his  speech  on 
the  second  day.  —  I  suppose  the  reader  will  of  coarse  understand  that  the  Uouse 
of  Lords  was  the  court  for  tiding  the  impeachment,  just  as  the  National  Senate 
ibi  in  like  cases  with  us.  Burke  was  chief  Manager  for  the  House  of  Commons 
in  conducting  the  trial.  —  The  opening  speech  was  begun  on  Friday  the  15th  and 
finished  on  Tuesday  the  Idth  of  February,  17S8. 
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he  has,  the  vices  of  the  government,  he  conceives  he  has  found 
a  sufficient  apology  for  his  own  crimes.  And  if  he  violates  the 
most  solemn  engagements,  if  he  oppresses,  extorts,  and  robs,  if 
he  imprisons,  confiscates,  banishes  at  his  sole  will  and  pleasure, 
when  we  accuse  him  for  his  treatment  of  the  people  committed 
to  him  as  a  sacred  trust,  his  defence  is,— **To  be  robbed,  vio- 
lated, oppressed,  is  their  privilege.  Let  the  Constitution  of 
their  country  answer  for  it.  I  did  not  make  it  for  them.  Slaves 
I  found  them,  and  as  slaves  I  have  treated  them.  I  was  a 
despotic  prince.  Despotic  governments  are  jealous,  and  the 
subjects  prone  to  rebelliorl.  This  very  proneness  of  the  sub- 
ject to  shake  off  his  allegiance  exposes  him  to  continual  danger 
from  his  sovereign's  jealousy;  and  this  is  consequent  on  the 
political  state  of  Hindostanic  governments."  lie  lays  it  down 
as  a  rule,  that  despotism  is  the  genuine  constitution  of  India ; 
that  a  disposition  to  rebellion  in  the  subject  or  dependent 
prince  is  tke  necessary  effect  of  this  despotism ;  and  that  jeal- 
ousy and  its  consequences  naturally  arise  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign  ;  that  the  government  is  every  thing,  and  the  subject 
nothing;  that  the  great  landed  men  are  in  a  mean  and  depraved 
state,  and  subject  to  many  evils. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  if  true,  would  warrant  conclusions  di- 
rectly the  opposite  of  those  which  Mr.  Hastings  means  to  draw 
from  them,  both  argumentatively  and  practically,  firsts  to  influ- 
ence his  conduct,  and  then,  to  bottom  his  defence  of  it. 

Perhaps  you  will  imagine  that  the  man  who  avows  these 
principles  of  arbitrary  government,  and  pleads  them  as  the 
justification  of  acts  which  nothing  else  can  justify,  is  of  opinion 
that  they  are  on  the  whole  good  for  the  i)eople  over  whom  they 
are  exercised.  The  very  reverse.  He  mentions  them  as  hor- 
rible things,  tending  to  inflict  on  the  i)eople  a  thousand  evils, 
and  to  bring  on  the  ruler  a  continual  train  of  dangers.  Yet  he 
states  that  your  acquisitions  in  India  will  be  a  detriment  in- 
stead of  an  advantage,  unless  you  can  reduce  all  the  religious 
establishments,  all  the  civil  institutions,  and  tenures  of  land, 
into  one  uniform  mass ;  that  is,  unless  you  extinguish  all  the 
laws,  rights^  and  religious  principles  of  the  people,  and  force 
them  to  an  uniformity,  and  on  that  uniformity  build  a  system 
of  arbitrary  power. 

But  nothing  is  more  false  than  that  despotism  is  the  Consti- 
tution of  any  country  in  Asia  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  It 
is  certainly  not  true  of  any  Mahomedan  Constitution.  But,  if 
it  were,  do  your  Lordships  really  think  that  the  nation  would 
hear,  that  any  human  creature  would  bear,  to  hear  an  English 
governor  defend  hin^self  on  such  principles?  or,  if  he  can  de- 
fend himself  on  such  principles,  is  it  possible  to  deny  the  con- 
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elusion,  that  no  man  in  India  has  a  security  for  any  tiling,  but 
by  being  totally  independent  of  the  British  government  ?  Here 
he  has  declared  his  opinion,  that  he  is  a  despotic  prince,  that 
he  is  to  use  arbitrary  power ;  and  of  course  all  his  acts  are  cov- 
ered by  that  shield.  **  /  knoWf**  says  he,  "  the  Constitution  qfAsia 
only  from  its  practice,^*  Will  your  Lordships  submit  to  hear  the 
corrupt  practices  of  mankind  made  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment? No  I  it  will  bo  your  pride  and  glory  to  teach  men  in- 
trusted with  i)ower,  that,  in  their  use  of  it,  they  are  to  conform 
to  principles,  and  not  to  draw  their  principles  from  the  corrupt 
practice  of  any  man  whatever.  Was  there  ever  heard,  or  could 
it  be  conceived,  tliat  a  governor  would  dare  to  heap  up  all  the 
evil  practices,  all  the  cruelties,  oppressions,  extortions,  corrup- 
tions, briberies,  of  all  the  ferocious  usurpers,  desperate  robbers, 
thieves,  cheats,  and  jugglers,  that  ever  had  oflSce,  from  one  end 
of  Asia  to  another,  and,  consolidating  all  this  mass  of  the 
crimes  and  absurdities  of  barbarous  domination  into  one  code, 
establish  it  as  the  whole  duty  of  an  English  governor?  I 
believe  that  till  this  time  so  audacious  a  thing  was  never  at- 
tempted byman. 

He  have  arbitrary  power  I  My  Lords,  the  East  India  Comr- 
pany  have  not  arbitrary  power  to  give  him ;  the  King  has  no 
arbitrary  power  to  give  him ;  your  Lordships  have  not ;  nor  the 
Commons,  nor  the  whole  legislature.  Wer  have  no  arbitrary 
power  to  give,  because  arbitrary  power  is  a  thing  which  neither 
any  man  can  hold  nor  any  man  can  give.  No  man  can  lawfully 
govern  himself  according  to  his  own  will ;  much  less  can  one 
person  be  governed  by  the  will  of  another.  We  are  all  bom  in 
subjection,— all  born  equally,  high  and  low,  governors  and  gov- 
erned, in  subjection  to  one  greats  immutable,  preSxistent  law, 
prior  to  all  our  devices  and  prior  to  all  our  contrivances,  para- 
mount to  all  our  ideas  and  all  our  sensations,  antecedent  to  our 
very  existence,  by  which  we  are  knit  and  connected  in  the  eter- 
nal frame  of  the  universe,  out  of  which  we  cannot  stir. 

This  great  law  does  not  arise  from  our  conventions  or  com- 
pacts; on  the  contrary,  it  gives  to  our  conventions  and  compacts 
all  the  force  and  sanction  they  can  liave.  It  does  not  arise  from 
our  vain  institutions.  Every  good  gift  is  of  God  ;  all  power  is 
of  God;  and  He  who  has  given  the  power,  and  from  whom 
alone  it  orii^inates,  will  never  suffer  the  exercise  of  it  to  be  prac- 
tised upon  any  less  solid  foundation  than  the  power  itself.  If, 
then,  all  dominion  of  man  over  man  is  the  effect  of  the  Divine 
disposition,  it  is  bound  by  the  eternal  laws  of  Him  that  gave  it, 
with  which  no  human  authority  can  dispense,— neither  he  that 
exercises  it,  nor  even  those  who  are  subject  to  it ;  and  if  they 
were  mad  enough  to  make  an  express  compact  that  should 
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i^lease  their  magistrate  from  his  duty,  and  should  declare  their 
lives,  liberties,  and  properties  depended  upon,  not  rules  and 
laws,  but  his  mere  capricious  will,  that  covenant  would  be  void. 
The  acceptor  of  it  has  not  his  authority  increased,  but  he  has 
his  crime  doubled.  Therefore,  can  it  be  imagined,  if  this  be 
true,  that  He  will  suffer  this  great  gift  of  government,  the 
greatest,  the  best  that  was  ever  given  by  God  to  mankind,  to  be 
the  plaything  and  the  sport  of  the  feeble  will  of  a  man  who,  by 
a  blasphemous,  absurd,  and  petulant  usurpation,  would  place 
his  own  feeble,  contemptible,  and  ridiculous  will  in  the  place  of 
the  Divine  wisdom  and  justice  ? 

The  title  of  conquest  makes  no  difference  at  all.  No  conquest 
can  give  such  a  right ;  for  conquest,  that  is,  force,  cannot  con- 
vert its  own  injustice  into  a  just  title,  by  which  it  may  rule 
others  at  its  pleasure.  -  By  conquest,  Avhich  is  a  more  immedi- 
ate designation  of  the  Imnd  of  God,  the  conqueror  succeeds  to 
all  tlie  painful  duties  and  subordination  to  the  power  of  God 
which  belonged  to  the  sovereign  whom  he  has  displaced,  ju£t 
as  if  he  had  come  in  by  the  x)ositive  law  of  some  descent  or 
some  election.  To  this  at  least  he  is  strictly  bound:  he  ought 
to  govern  them  as  he  governs  his  own  subjects.  But  every  wise 
conqueror  has  gone  much  further  than  he  was  bound  to  go.  It 
has  been  his  ambition  and  his  policy  to  reconcile  the  van- 
quished to  his  fortune,  to  show  that  they  had  gained  by  the 
change ;  to  convert  their  momentary  suffering  into  a  long  bene- 
fit, and  to  draw  from  the  humiliation  of  his  enemies  an  acces- 
sion to  his  own  glory.  This  has  been  so  constant  a  practice, 
that  it  is  to  repeat  the  histories  of  all  politic  conquerors  in  all 
nations  and  in  all  times ;  and  I  will  not  so  much  distrust  vour 
Lordships'  enlightened  and  discriminating  studies  and  correct 
memories  as  to  allude  to  one  of  them.  I  will  only  show  you 
that  the  Court  of  Directors,  under  whom  he  served,  has  adopted 
that  idea ;  tliat  they  constantly  inculcated  it  to  him,  and  to  all 
their  servants  ;  that  they  run  a  parallel  between  their  own  and 
the  native  government,  and,  supposing  it  to  be  very  evil,  did  not 
hold  it  up  as  an  example  to  be  followed,  but  as  an  abuse  to  be 
corrected ;  that  they  never  made  it  a  question,  whether  India 
is  to  be  improved  by  English  law  and  liberty,  or  English  law 
and  liberty  vitiated  by  Indian  corruption. 

No,  my  Lords,  this  arbitrary  power  is  not  to  be  had  by  con- 
quest. Nor  can  any  sovereign  have  it  by  succession ;  for  no 
man  can  succeed  to  fraud,  rapine,  and  violence.  Neither  by 
compact,  covenant,  nor  submission,— for  men  cannot  covenant 
themselves  out  of  their  rights  and  their  duties,— nor  by  any 
other  means,  can  arbitrary  power  be  conveyed  to  any  man. 
Those  who  give  to  others  such  rights  perform  acts  that  are  void 
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as  they  are  given,— good  indeed  and  valid  only  as  tending  to 
subject  themselves,  and  those  who  act  with  them,  to  the  Divine 
displeasure ;  because  morally  there  can  be  no  such  power. 
Tliose  who  give  and  those  who  receive  arbitrary  i)Ower  are 
alike  criminal ;  and  there  is  no  man  but  is  bound  to  resist  it  to 
the  best  of  his  power,  wherever  it  shall  show  its  face  to  the 
world.  It  is  a  crime  to  bear  it,  when  it  can  be  rationally  sliaken 
off.  Nothing  but  absolute  impotence  can  justify  men  in  not 
resisting  it. 

Law  and  arbitrary  power  are  in  eternal  enmity.  Name  me  a 
magistrate,  and  I  will  name  property ;  name  me  a  power,  and 
I  will  name  protection.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  it  is 
blasphemy  in  religion,  it  is  wickedness  in  politics,  to  say  that 
any  man  can  have  arbitrary  power.  In  every  patent  of  office 
the  duty  is  included.  For  what  else  does  a  magistrate  exist? 
To  suppose,  for  power,  is  an  absurdity  in  idea.  Judges  are 
guided  and  governed  by  the  eternal  laws  of  justice,  to  which 
we  are  all  subject.  "We  may  bite  our  chains  if  we  will,  but  we 
shall  be  made  to  know  ourselves,  and  be  taught  that  man  is 
bom  to  be  governed  by  law ;  and  he  that  will  substitute  will  in 
the  place  of  it  is  an  enemy  to  God. 

Despotism  does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  abrogate,  alter,  or 
lessen  any  one  relation  of  life,  or  weaken  the  force  or  obliga- 
tion of  any  one  engagement  or  contract  whatsoever.  Despot* 
ism,  if  it  means  any  thing  that  is  at  all  defensible,  means  a 
mode  of  government  bound  by  no  written  rules,  and  coerced  by 
no  controlling  magistracies  or  well-settled  orders  in  the  State. 
But^  if  it  has  no  written  law,  it  neither  does  nor  can  cancel  the 
tlie  primeval,  indefeasible,  unalterable  law  of  Nature  and  of  na- 
tions ;  and  if  no  magistracies  control  its  exertions,  those  exer- 
tions must  derive  their  limitation  and  direction  either  from  the 
equity  and  moderation  of  the  ruler,  or  from  downright  revolt  on 
the  part  of  the  subject,  by  rebellion  divested  of  all  its  criminal 
qualities.  The  moment  a  sovereign  removes  the  idea  of  secu- 
rity and  protection  from  his  subjects,  and  declares  that  he  is 
every  thing  and  they  nothing ;  when  he  declares  that  no  con- 
tract he  makes  with  them  can  or  ought  to  bind  him,  he  then 
declares  war  upon  them:  he  is  no  longer  sovereign;  they  are 
no  longer  subjects. 
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It  is  the  nature  of  tyi*anny  and  rapacity  never  to  learn  mod- 
eration from  the  ill-success  of  first  oppressions :  on  the  con- 
trary, all  oppressors,  all  men  thinking  highly  of  the  methods 
dictated  by  their  nature,  attribute  the  frustration  of  their  de- 
sires to  the  want  of  sufficient  vigour.  Then  they  redouble  the 
efforts  of  their  impotent  cruelty;  which  producing,  as  they 
must  ever  produce,  new  disappointments,  they  grow  irritated 
against  the  objects  of  their  rapacity ;  and  then  rage,  fury,  maj- 
ice,  implacable  because  unprovoked,  recruiting  and  reinforcing 
their  avarice,  their  vices  are  no  longer  human.  From  cruel 
men  they  are  transformed  into  savage  beasts,  with  no  other 
vestiges  of  reason  left  but  what  serve  to  furnish  the  inventions 
and  refinements  of  ferocious  subtlety,  for  purposes  of  which 
beasts  are  incapable,  and  at  which  fiends  would  blush. 

Debi  Sing  and  his  instruments  suspected,  and  in  a  few  cases 
they  suspected  justly,  that  the  country  people  had  purloined  from 
their  own  estates,  and  had  hidden  in  secret  places  in  the  circum- 
jacent deserts,  some  small  reserve  of  their  own  grain,  to  main- 
tain themselves  during  the  unproductive  months  of  the  year, 
and  to  leave  some  hope  for  a  future  season.  But  the  under- 
tyrants  knew  th&t  the  demands  of  Mr.  Hastings  would  admit 
no  plea  for  delay,  much  less  for  the  subtraction  of  his  bribe ; 
and  that  he  would  not  abate  a  shilling  of  it  to  the  wants  of  the 
whole  human  race.  These  hoards,  real  or  supposed,  not  being 
discovered  by  menaces  and  imprisonment,  they  fell  upon  the 
last  resource,  the  naked  bodies  of  the  people.  And  here,  my 
Xjords,  began  such  a  scene  of  cruelties  and  tortures  as  I  believe 
no  history  has  ever  presented  to  the  indignation  of  the  world ; 
— such  as  I  am  sure,  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  no  politic 
tjrranny,  no  fanatic  persecution,  has  ever  yet  exceeded. 

9  The  following  pi^ce  is  from  the  third  day  of  Burke's  opening  speech.  — 
Warren  Hastings  was  for  some  thirteen  years  Governor-General  of  the  British 
£mpire  in  India.  During  his  rule  the  most  outrageous  frauds,  rapines,  oppres- 
sions, and  cruelties  were  practised  upon  the  native  inhabitants  by  his  subordi- 
nates, and  with  his  sanction,  or  at  least  his  allowance.  Debi  Sing  was  a  native 
of  the  country,  and  was  notoriously  steeped  in  all  the  worst  virulence  of  East- 
ern luxury,  profligacy,  and  rapacity.  By  the  payment,  or  the  promise,  of  an 
enormous  bribe  to  Hastings,  he  got  himself  armed  with  full  authority  and  power 
to  collect  the  taxes  and  revenues  of  certain  provinces;  that  is,  to  enrich  himself 
as  much  as  he  possibly  could,  by  whatever  means  he  might  choose  to  employ. 
Those  provinces  were  then  turned  over,  unreservedly,  to  his  merciless  avarice 
and  revenge,  to  be  distressed,  plundered,  and  ravaged,  at  his  pleasure.  It  was 
in  pursuance  of  this  scheme  that  he  perpetrated  the  hoiTible  inhumanities  here 
(Jcscribcd. 
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My  Lords,  they  began  by  winding  cords  round  the  fingers  of 
the  unhappy  freeholders  of  those  provinces,  until  they  clung  to 
and  were  almost  incorporated  with  one  another ;  and  then  they 
hammered  wedges  of  iron  between  them,  until,  regardless  of  the 
cries  of  the  sufferers,  they  had  bruised  to  pieces  and  for  ever 
crippled  those  poor,  honest,  innocent,  laborious  hands,  which 
had  never  been  raised  to  their  mouths  but  with  a  penurious 
and  scanty  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  soil :  but  those 
fruits  (denied  to  the  wants  of  their  own  children)  have  furnished 
the  investment  of  our  trade  with  China,  and  been  sent  annually 
qut,  and  without  recompense,  to  purchase  for  us  that  delicate 
meal  with  which  your  Lordships,  and  all  this  auditory,  and  all 
this  country,  have  begun  every  day  for  these  fifteen  years  at 
their  expense.  To  those  beneficent  hands  that  labour  for  our 
benefit  the  return  of  the  British  government  has  been  cords 
and  hammers  and  wedges.  But  there  is  a  place  where  these 
crippled  and  disabled  hands  will  act  with  resistless  power. 
What  is  it  that  they  will  not  pull  down,  when  they  are  lifted  to 
Hfeaven  against  their  oppressors?  Then  what  can  withstand 
such  hands  ?  Can  the  power  that  crushed  and  destroyed  them  ? 
Powerful  in  prayer,  let  us  at  least  deprecate,  and  thus  en- 
deavour to  secure  ourselves  from,  the  vengeance  which  these 
mashed  and  disabled  hands  may  pull  down  upon  us..  My 
Lords,  it  is  an  awful  consideration  I  let  us  think  of  it. 

But,  to  pursue  this  melancholy  but  necessary  detail^  I  am 
next  to  open  to  your  Lordships,  that  the  most  substantial  and 
leading  yeomen,  the  responsible  farmers,  the  parochial  magis- 
trates and  chiefs  of  villages,  were  tied  two  and  two  by  the 
legs  together ;  and  their  tormentors,  throwing  them  with  their 
heads  downwards,  over  a  bar,  beat  them  on  the  soles  of  the  feet 
with  rattans,  until  the  nails  fell  from  the  toes ;  and  then  attack- 
ing them  at  their  heads,  as  they  hung  downward,  as  before  at 
their  feet,  they  beat  them  with  sticks  and  other  instruments  of 
blind  fury,  until  the  blood  gushed  out  at  their  eyes,  mouths, 
and  noses.  Kot  thinking  that  the  ordinary  whips  and  cudgels, 
even  so  administered,  were  suflScient,  to  others  (and  often  also 
to  the  same  who  had  suffered  as  I  have  stated)  they  applied,  in- 
stead of  rattan  and  bamboo,  whips  made  of  the  branches  of 
the  bale-tree, — a  tree  full  of  -sharp  and  strong  thorns,  which 
tear  the  skin  and  lacerate  the  flesh  far  worse  than  ordinary 
scourges.  For  others,  exploring  with  a  searching  and  inquisi- 
tive  malice,  stimulated  by  an  insatiate  rapacity,  all  the  devious 
paths  of  Nature  for  whatever  is  most  unfriendly  to  man,  they 
made  rods  of  a  plant  highly  caustic  and  poisonous,  called 
Bechettea,  every  wound  of  which  festers  and  gangrenes,  adds 
double  and  treble  to  the  present  torture,  leaves  a  crust  of  lep- 
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rons  Rores  upon  the  body,  and  often  ends  in  the  destruction  of 
life  itself.  At  night,  these  poor  innocent  sufferers,  these  mar- 
tyrs of  avarice  and  extortion,  were  brought  into  dungeons;  and, 
in  the  season  when  nature  takes  refuge  in  insensibility  from 
all  the  miseries  and  cares  which  wait  on  life,  they  were  three 
times  scourged,  and  made  to  reckon  the  watches  of  the  night  by 
I)eriods  and  intervals  of  torment.  They  were  then  led  out,  in 
the  severe  depth  of  Winter,  which  there  at  certain  seasons 
would  be  severe  to  any,  to  the  Indians  is  most  severe  and  al- 
most intolerable,— they  were  led  out  before  break  of  day,  and, 
stiff  and  sore  as  they  were  with  the  bruises  and  wounds  of  the 
night,  were  plunged  into  water ;  and,  whilst  their  jaws  clung 
together  with  the  cold,  wid  their  bodies  were  rendered  infi- 
nitely more  sensible,  the  blows  and  stripes  were  renewed  upon 
their  backs ;  and  then,  delivering  them  over  to  soldiers,  they 
were  sent  into  their  farms  and  villages  to  discover  where  the 
few  handf uls  of  grain  might  be  found  concealed,  or  to  extract 
some  loan  from  the  remnants  of  compassion  and  courage  not 
subdued  in  those  who  had  reason  to  fear  that  their  own  turn  of 
torment  would  be  next,  and  that  their  very  humanity,  being 
taken  as  a  proof  of  their  wealth,  would  subject  them  (as  it  did 
in  many  cases  subject  them)  to  the  same  inhuman  tortures. 
After  this  circuit  of  the  day  through  their  plundered  and  ru- 
ined villages,  they  were  remanded  at  night  to  the  same  prison, 
whipi)ed,  as  before,  at  their  return  to  the  dungeon,  and  at  morn- 
ing whipped  at  their  leaving  it,  and  then  sent,  as  before,  to  pur- 
chase, by  begging  in  the  day,  the  reiteration  of  the  torture  in 
the  night.  Days  of  menace,  insult,  and  extortion,  nights  of 
bolts,  fetters,  and  flagellation,  succeeded  to  each  other  in  the 
same  round,  and  for  a  long  time  made  up  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life  to  those  miserable  people. 

But  there  are  persons  whose  fortitude  could  bear  their  own 
suffering ;  there  are  men  who  are  hardened  by  their  very  pains, 
and  the  mind,  strengthened  even  by  the  torments  of  the  body, 
rises  with  a  strong  defiance  against  its  oppressor.  They  were 
assaulted  on  the  side  of  their  sympathy.  Children  were 
scourged  almost  to  death  in  the  presence  of  their  parents. 
This  was  not  enough.  The  son  and  father  were  bound  close 
together,  face  to  face  and  body  to  body,  and  in  that  situation 
cruelly  lashed  together,  so  that  the  blow  which  escaped  the 
father  fell  ui)on  the  son,  and  the  blow  which  missed  the  son 
wound  over  the  back  of  the  parent.  The  circumstances  were 
combined  with  so  subtle  a  cruelty,  that  every  stroke  which  did 
not  excruciate  the  sense  should  wound  and  lacerate  the  senti- 
ments and  affections  of  nature. 

On  the  same  principle,  and  for  the  same  ends,  virgins,  who 
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had  never  seen  the  Sun,  were  dragged  from  the  inmost  sanctH* 
aries  of  their  houses,  and  in  the  open  court  of  justice,  in  the 
very  place  where  security  was  to  be  sought  against  all  wrong 
and  all  violence,  (but  where  no  judge  or  lawful  magistrate  had 
long  sat,  but,  in  their  place,  the  ruffians  and  hangmen  of  War- 
ren Hastings  occupied  the  bench,)  these  virgins,  vainly  invoking 
Heaven  and  Earth  in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  and  whilst 
their  shrieks  were  mingled  with  the  indignant  cries  and  groans 
of  all  the  people,  publicly  were  violated  by  the  lowest  and 
wickedest  of  the  human  race.  Wives  were  torn  from  the  arms 
of  their  husbands,  and  suffered  the  same  flagitious  wrongs, 
which  were  indeed  hid  in  the  bottoms  of  the  dungeons  in  which 
their  honour  and  their  liberty  were  buried  together.  Often 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  refuge  of  tliis  consoling  gloom, 
strip];)ed  naked,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  world,  and  then  cruelly 
scourged ;  and,  in  order  that  cruelty  might  riot  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  melt  into  tenderness  the  fiercest  natures,  the 
nipples  of  their  breasts  were  put  between  the  sharp  and  elastic 
sides  of  cleft  bamboos.  Here  in  my  hand  is  my  authority ;  for 
otherwise  one  would  think  it  incredible.  But  it  did  not  end  there. 
Growing  from  ciime  to  crime,  ripened  by  cruelty  for  cruelty, 
these  fiends,  at  length  outraging  sex,  decency,  nature,  applied 
lighted  torches  and  slow  fire — {I  cannot  proceed  for  shame  and 
horror  I)— these  infernal  furies  planted  death  in  the  source  of 
life ;  and  where  that  modesty  which,  more  than  reason,  distin- 
guishes men  from  beasts  retires  from  the  view,  and  even  shrinks 
from  the  expression,  there  they  exercised  and  glutted  their 
unnatural,  monstrous  and  nefarious  cruelty, — there  where  the 
reverence  of  nature  and  the  sanctity  of  justice  dares  not  to  pur- 
sue, nor  venture  to  describe  their  practices.^ 

1  During  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  the  House  of  Lords  was  packed  to  its 
utmost  capacity  with  whatever  was  most  illustrious  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  said 
that,  while  giving  utterance  to  this  appalling  description,  Burke's  eyes  were 
literally  streaming  and  his  whole  firame  quivering  with  emotion;  and  that  the 
vast  audience,  their  feelings  having  been  gradually  wrought  up  to  the  climax, 
could  not  restrain  themselves.  I  quote  fi'om  Macknight's  Life  and  Times  of 
Burke :  "  The  whole  assembly  were  deeply  affected.  Mrs.  Siddons  confessed 
that  all  the  illusions  of  the  stage  sank  iuto  insignificance  before  the  scene  she 
then  beheld;  and  the  great  actress  did  homage  to  the  gi*cat  orator.  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan fainted.  Even  the  etern  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  who  was  deeply  preju- 
diced both  against  Uurko  and  the  cause  he  advocated,  could  not  keep  up  his 
sullen  hostility,  and  for  the  fir^t  time  in  his  life  a  tear  wiis  observed  to  be  in  his 
eye.  But  the  most  wonderful  effect  was  produced  on  Hastings  himself.  He 
hated  Burke,  and  had  desx'ised  him,  until  ho  had  by  stem  experience  been  com- 
pelled to  fear  him.  As  he  listened  to  tlie  harrowing  recital  of  crimes  which,  if 
he  had  not  authorized,  he  most  certainly  had  not  censured,  even  his  callous 
heart  seemed  to  feel  the  pangs  of  sorrow  and  remorse,  and  for  the  moment  he 
IhoQght  himself  the  most  wi(^ed  of  mankind.   Tho  orator  at  length  was  over* 
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These,  my  Lords,  were  sufferings  which  we  feel  all  in  com- 
mon, in  India  and  in  England,  by  the  general  sympathy  of  our 
common  nature.  But  there  were  in  that  province  (sold  to  the 
tormentors  by  Mr.  Hastings)  things  done,  which,  from  the 
peculiar  manners  of  India,  were  even  worse  than  all  I  have  laid 
before  you ;  as  the  dominion  of  manners  and  the  law  of  opinion 
contribute  more  to  human  hajypiness  and  misery  than  any  thing 
in  mere  sensitive  nature  can  do. 

The  women  thus  treated  lost  their  caste.  My  Lords,  we  are 
not  here  to  commend  or  blame  the  institutions  and  prejudices 
of  a  whole  race  of  people,  radicated  in  them  by  a  long  succes- 
sion of  ages,  on  which  no  reason  or  argument,  on  which  no 
vicissitudes  of  things,  no  mixtures  of  men,  or  foreign  conquest, 
have  been  able  to  make  the  smallest  impression.  The  aborigi- 
nal Gentoo  inhabitants  are  all  dispersed  into  tribes  or  castes, — 
each  caste  born  to  an  invariable  rank,  rights,  and  descriptions 
of  employment,  so  that  one  caste  cannot  by  any  means  pass 
into  another.  With  the  Gentoos,  certain  impurities  or  dis- 
graces, though  without  any  guilt  of  the  party,  infer  loss  of 
caste ;  and  when  the  highest  caste,  that  of  Brahmin,  which  is 
not  only  noble,  but  sacred,  is  lost,  the  person  who  loses  it  does 
not  slide  down  into  one  lower,  but  reputable, —  he  is  wholly 
driven  from  all  honest  society.  All  the  relations  of  life  are  at 
once  dissolved.  His  parents  are  no  longer  his  parents ;  his  wife 
is  no  longer  his  wife ;  his  children,  no  longer  his,  are  no  longer 
to  regard  him  as  their  father.  It  is  something  far  worse  than 
complete  outlawry,  complete  attainder,  and  imiversal  excommu- 
nication. It  is  a  pollution  even  to  touch  him ;  and  if  he  touches 
any  of  his  old  caste,  they  are  justified  in  putting  him  to  death. 
Contagion,  leprosy,  plague  are  not  so  much  shunned.  No  hon- 
est occupation  can  be  followed.  He  becomes  an  kalicore,  if 
(which  is  rare)  he  survives  that  iniserable  degradation. 
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My  Lokds,  what  is  it  that  we  want  here  to  a  great  act  of 
national  justice  ?    Do  we  want  a  cause,  my  Lords  ?    You  have 

come  by  his  own  feelings;  his  tongae  seemed  to  be  paralyzed  by  his  emotion; 
while  scorn  and  horror  were  depicted  upon  his  brow,  and  the  lightning  of  indig- 
nation  flashed  fVom  his  eye." 

2  This  piece  makes  the  conclusion  of  Burke's  opening  speech.  The  speaker 
had  held  his  audience  undiminished  through  the  whole  four  days  of  his  speak* 
log;  and  when  he  came  to  the  close  his  powerAil  voice  rose  and  swelled  to  its 
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the  cause  of  oppressed  princes,  of  undone  women  of  the  first 
rank,  of  desolated  provinces,  and  of  wasted  kingdoms. 

Do  you  want  a  criminal,  my  Lords?  When  was  there  so 
much  iniquity  ever  laid  to  the*  charge  of  any  one?  No,  my 
Lords,  you  must  not  look  to  punish  any  other  such  delinquent 
from  India.  Warren  Hastings  has  not  left  substance  enough  in 
India  to  nourish  such  another  delinquent. 

My  Lords,  is  it  a  prosecutor  you  want?  You  have  before  you 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  as  prosecutors:  and  I  believe, 
my  Lords,  that  the  Sun,  in  his  beneficent  progress  round  the 
world,  does  not  behold  a  more  glorious  sight  than  that  of  men, 
separated  from  a  remote  people  by  the  material  bounds  and 
barriers  of  Nature,  united  by  the  bond  of  a  social  and  moral 
community ;  all  the  Commons  of  England  resenting,  as  their 
own,  the  indignities  and  cruelties  that  are  offered  to  all  the 
people  of  India. 

Do  we  want  a  tribunal  ?  My  Lords,  no  example  of  antiq^ 
uity,  nothing  in  the  modem  world,  nothing  in  the  range  of 
human  imagination,  can  supply  us  with  a  tribunal  like  this.  My 
Lords,  here  we  see  virtually,  in  the  mind's  eye,  that  sacred 
majesty  of  the  Crown,  under  whose  authority  you  sit,  and  whose 
power  you  exercise.  We  see  in  that  invisible  authority,  what 
we  all  feel  in  reality  and  life,  the  beneficent  powers  and  protect- 
ing justice  of  his  Majesty.  We  have  here  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  crown,  such  as  the  fond  wishes  of  the  peojde  of  England 
wish  an  heir-apparent  of  the  crown  to  be.  We  have  here  all 
the  branches  of  the  royal  family,  in  a  situation  between  majesty 
and  subjection,  between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject, — offer- 
ing a  pledge  in  that  situation  for  ihe  support  of  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  both  which  extremities 
they  touch.  My  Lords,  we  have  the  great  hereditary  peerage 
here, — those  who  have  their  own  honour,  the  honour  of  their 
ancestors,  and  of  their  posterity,  to  guard,  and  who  will  justify, 
as  they  have  always  justified,  that  provision  in  the  Constitution 
by  which  justice  is  made  an  hereditary  office.  My  Lords,  we 
have  here  a  new  nobility,  who  have  risen  and  exalted  them- 
selves by  various  merits,— by  great  military  services  which 

utmost  compass,  rolling  and  reverberating  through  the  lofty  arches  of  the 
house,  and  bowing  the  hearts  of  his  audience  in  the  deepest  solemnity.  Williftm 
Windham,  a  lirst-rate  judge  of  oratory,  and  himself  no  mean  orator,  who  was 
associated  with  Burke,  as  Fox  and  Sheridan  also  were,  in  the  management 
of  the  trial,  pronounced  this  i>eroration  "  the  noblest  ever  uttered  by  man." 
The  whole  speech,  indeed,  taken  all  together,  is  unrivalled  in  British  eloquence, 
perhaps  in  all  eloquence.  But  the  most  astonishing  featui'C  of  the  speech  is  the 
perfect  intellectual  mastery  it  displays  of  the  entire  subject,  both  as  a  whole  and 
in  all  its  minutest  details,— that  subject  the  largest  too  ever  attempted  to  b€ 
handled  in  any  effort  of  the  kind. 
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hare  extended  the  fame  of  this  country  from  the  rising  to  the 
Betting  Sun.  We  have  those  who,  by  various  civil  merits  and 
various  civil  talents,  have  been  exalted  to  a  situation  which  they 
well  deserve,  and  in  which  they  will  justify  the  favour  of  their 
sovereign,  and  the  good  opinion  of  their  fellow-subject«,  and 
make  them  rejoice  to  see  those  virtuous  characters  that  were 
the  other  day  upon  a  level  with  them  now  exalted  above  them 
in  rank,  but  feeling  with  them  in  sympathy  what  they  felt  in 
common  with  them  before.  We  have  persons  exalted  from  the 
practice  of  the  law,  from  the  place  in  which  they  administered 
high  though  subordinate  justice,  to  a  seat  here,  to  enlighten 
"with  their  knowledge,  and  to  strengthen  with  their  votes  those 
principles  which  have  distinguished  the  courts  in  which  they 
have  presided. 

My  Lords,  you  have  here,  also,  the  lights  of  our  religion,— 
you  have  the  Bishops  of  England.  My  Lords,  you  have  that 
true  image  of  the  primitive  Church,  in  its  ancient  form,  in  its 
ancient  ordinances,  purified  from  the  superstitions  and  the  vices 
which  a  long  succession  of  ages  will  bring  upon  the  best  institu- 
tions. You  have  the  representatives  of  that  religion  which  says 
that  their  God  is  love,  that  the  very  vital  spirit  of  their  institu- 
tion is  charity;  a  religion  which  so  much  hates  oppression, 
that,  when  the  God  whom  we  adore  appeared  in  human  form. 
He  did  not  appear  in  a  form  of  greatness  and  majesty,  but  in 
sympathy  witlHthe  lowest  of  the  people,  and  thereby  made  it 
a  firm  and  ruling  principle  that  their  welfare  was  the  object  of 
all  government,  since  the  Person  who  was  the  Master  of  Nature 
chose  to  appear  Himself  in  a  subordinate  situation.  These  are 
the  considerations  which  influence  them,  which  animate  them, 
and  will  animate  them,  against  all  oppression ;  knowing  that 
He  who  is  called  first  among  them,  and  first  among  us  all,  both 
of  the  flock  that  is  fed  and  of  those  who  feed  it,  made  Himself 
•*the  servant  of  all." 

My  Lords,  these  are  the  securities  which  we  have  in  all  the 
constituent  ip&rts  of  the  body  of  this  House.  We  know  them, 
we  reckon,  we  rest  upon  them,  and  commit  safely  the  interests 
of  India.and  of  humanity  into  your  hands.  Therefore  it  is  with 
confidence,  that,  ordered  by  the  Commons, 

I  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
in  Parliament  assembled,  whose  parliamentary  trust  he  has 
betrayed. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  national  character  he  has  dishonoured. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose 
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laws,  rights,  and  liberties  be  has  subverted,  whose  proper- 
ties he  has  destroyed,  whose  country  he  has  laid  waste  and 
desolate. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  and  by  virtue  of  those  eternal 
laws  of  justice  which  he  has  violated. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  which  he 
has  cruelly  outraged,  injured,  and  oppressed,  in  both  sexes,  in 
every  age,  rank,  situation,  and  condition  of  life. 


JUSTICE  AND  REVENGE.* 

We  know  from  history  and  the  records  of  this  House,  that  a 
Lord  Bacon  has  been  before  you.  Who  is  there  that,  upon 
hearing  this  name,  does  not  instantly  recognize  every  thing  of 
genius  the  most  profound,  every  thing  of  literature  the  most 
extensive,  every  thing  of  discovery  the  most  penetrating,  every 
thing  of  observation  on  human  life  the  most  distinguishing  and 
refined  ?  All  these  must  be  instantly  recognized,  for  they  are 
all  inseparably  associated  with  the  name  of  Lord  Verulam, 
Yet,  when  this  prodigy  was  brought  before  your  Lordships  by 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  for  having  permitted  his  menial 
servant  to  receive  presents,  what  was  his  deme|fc[()ur?  Did  he 
require  his  counsel  not  "to  let  down  the  dignity  of  his  de- 
fence ?  *'  No.  That  Lord  Bacon  whose  least  distinction  was, 
that  he  was  a  peer  of  England,  a  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and 
the  son  of  a  Lord  Keeper,  behaved  like  a  man  who  knew  him- 
self, like  a  man  who  was  conscious  of  merits  of  the  highest 
kind,  but  who  was  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  having  fallen 
into  guilt.  The  House  of  Commons  did  not  spare  him.  They 
brought  him  to  your  bar.  They  found  spots  in  that  Sun.  And 
what,  I  again  ask,  was  his  behaviour?  That  of  contrition,. that 
of  humility,  l^at  of  repentance,  that  which  belongs  to  the 
greatest  men  lapsed  and  fallen  through  human  infirmity  into 
error.  He  did  not  hurl  defiance  at  the  accusations  of  his 
country ;  he  bowed  himself  before  it.  Yet,  with  all  his  pent, 
tence,  he  could  not  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  House  of  Cbm- 
mons,  and  the  inflexible  justice  of  this  Court.    Your  Lordships 

8  Burke's  "  Speech  in  General  Reply "  occupied  nine  days  in  the  delivery, 
beginning  May  23,  and  ending  June  16, 1794,  more  than  six  years  after  the  open- 
ing speech.  The  passage  here  given  is  from  the  first  day  of  the  speecli  in  reply. 
To  my  sense  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  sti*ains  of  eloquence  lit  the  language ;  though 
of  course  not  equal  to  the  sublime  conclusioo  of  the  whole  speech,  whidi 
next  in  these  sdections  fh>m  Burke. 
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fined  him  forty  thousand  pounds,  notwithstanding  all  his  merits, 
notwithstanding  his  humility,  notwithstanding  his  contrition, 
notwithstanding  the  decorum  of  his  behaviour,  so  well  suited 
to  a  man  under  the  prosecution  of  the  Commons  of  England 
before  the  Peers  of  England.  You  fined  him  a  sum  fully  equal 
to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the  present  day ;  you  im- 
prisoned him  during  the  King's  pleasure ;  and  you  disqualified 
him  for  ever  from  having  a  seat  in  this  House  and  any  oflice 
in  this  kingdom.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  Commons 
behaved  formerly,  and  in  which  your  Lordships  acted  formerly, 
when  no  culprit  at  this  bar  dared  to  hurl  a  recriminatory  accu- 
sation against  his  prosecutors,  or  dared  to  censure  the  language 
in  which  they  expressed  their  indignation  at  his  crimes. 

The  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  following  this  example  and 
fortified  by  it,  abhor  all  compromise  with  guilt  either  in  act  or 
in  language.    They  will  not  disclaim  any  one  word  that  they 
have  spoken,  because,  my  Lords,  they  have  said  nothing  abu- 
sive or  illiberal.    We  have  indeed  used,  and  will  again  use, 
such  expressions  as  are  inroper  to  portray  guilt.    After  describ- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  we  describe  the  magnitude  of 
the  criminal.    We  have  declared  him  to  be  not  only  a  public 
robber  himself,  but  the  head  of  a  system  of  robbery,  the 
captain-general  of  the  gang,  the  chief  under  whom  a  whole 
predatory  band  was  arrayed,  disciplined,  and  paid.    In  develop- 
ing such  a  mall  of  criminality,  and  in  describing  a  criminal  of 
such  magnitude  as  we  have  now  brought  before  you,  we  could 
not  use  lenient  epithets  without  compromising  with  crime. 
We  therefore  shall  not  relax  in  our  pursuit  nor  in  our  language. 
No,  my  Lords,  no  I  we  shall  not  fail  to  feel  indignation,  wher- 
ever our  moral  nature  has  taught  us  to  feel  it ;  nor  shall  we 
hesitate  to  speak  the  language  which  is  dictated  by  that  indig- 
nation.    Whenever  men  are  oppressed  where  they  ought  to  bo 
protected,  we  call  it  tyranny,  and  we  call  the  actor  a  tyrant. 
Whenever  goods  are  taken  by  violence  from  the  possessor,  we 
call  it  a  robbery,  and  the  person  who  takes  it  we  call  a  robber. 
Money  clandestinely  taken  from  the  proprietor  we  call  theft, 
and  the  person  who  takes  it  we  call  a  thief.    When  a  false  pa- 
per is  made  out  to  obtain  money,  we  fall  the  act  a  forgery.    The 
steward  who  takes  bribes  from  his  master's  tenants,  and  then, 
pretending  the  money  to  be  his  own,  lends  it  to  that  master  and 
takes  bonds  for  it  to  himself,  we  consider  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
trust;  and  the  i)erson  who  commits  such  crimes  we  call  a  cheat, 
a  swindler,  and  a  forger  of  bonds.    All  these  offences,  without 
the  least  softening,  under  all  these  names,  we  charge  upon  this 
BJan.  We  have  so  charged  in  our  record;  we  have  so  charged  in 
our  speeches ;  and  we  are  sorry  that  our  language  does  not  fur- 
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nish  terms  of  suflBcient  force  and  compass  to  mark  the  multi- 
tude, the  magnitude,  and  the  atrocity  of  his  crimes. 

If  it  should  still  be  asked  why  we  show  sufficient  acrimony  to 
excite  a  suspicion  of  being  in  any  manner  influenced  by  malice 
or  a  desire  of  revenge,  to  this,  my  Lords,  we  answer,  "Because 
we  would  be  thought  to  know  our  duty,  and  would  have  all  the 
world  know  how  resolutely  we  are  determined  to  perform  it." 
The  Commons  of  Great  Britain  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
the  Divine  wisdom  ^d  goodness,  which  has  moulded  up  re- 
venge into  the  frame  and  constitution  of  man.  He  that  has 
made  us  what  we  are,  has  made  us  at  once  resentful  and  reason- 
able. Instinct  tells  a  man  that  he  ought  to  revenge  an  injury ; 
reason  tells  him  that  he  ought  not  to  be  a  judge  in  his  own 
cause.  From  that  moment  revenge  passes  from  the  private  to 
the  public  hand ;  but  in  being  transferred  it  is  far  from  being 
extinguished.  My  Lords,  it  is  transferred  as  a  sacred  trust,  to 
be  exercised  for  the  injured,  in  measuiie  and  proportion,  by  i)er- 
^ons  who,  feeling  as  he  feels,  are  in  a  temper  to  reason  better 
than  he  can  reason.  Revenge  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
original  injured  proprietor,  lest  it  should  be  carried  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation  and  justice.  But^  my  Lords,  it  is  in  its 
transfer  exposed  to  a  danger  of  an  opposite  description.  The 
delegate  of  vengeance  may  not  feel  the  wrong  sufficiently ;  he 
may  be  cold  and  languid  in  the  performance  of  his  sacred  duty. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  good  men  are  taught  ko  tremble  even 
at  the  first  emotions  of  anger  and  resentment  for  their  own 
I)articular  wrongs;  but  they  are  likewise  taught^  if  they  are 
well  taught^  to  give  the  loosest  possible  rein  to  their  resentment 
and  indignation,  whenever  their  parents,  their  friends,  their 
country,  or  their  brethren  of  the  common  family  of  mankind 
are  injured.  Those  who  have  not  such  feelings,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, are  base  and  degenerate.  These,  my  Lords,  are 
the  sentiments  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain. 

Lord  Bacon  has  very  well  said  that  "revenge  is  a  kind  of 
wild  justice.'*  It  is  so ;  and  without  this  wild,  austere  stock 
there  would  be  no  justice  in  the  world.  But  when,  by  the  skil- 
ful hand  of  morality  and  wise  jurisprudence,  a  foreign  scion, 
but  of  the  very  same  species,  is  grafted  upon  it,  its  harsh  qual- 
ity  becomes  changed;  it  submits  to  culture,  and,  laying  aside 
its  savage  nature,  it  bears  fruits  and  flowers,  sweet  to  the  world, 
and  not  ungrateful  even  to  Heaven  itself,  to  which  it  elevates 
its  exalted  head.  The  fruit  of  this  wild  stock  is  revenge  regu- 
lated, but  not  extinguished,— revenge  transferred  from  the  suf- 
fering party  to  the  communion  and  sympathy  of  mankind. 
This  is  the  revenge  by  which  we  are  actuated,  and  which  we 
should  be  sorry  if  the  false,  idle,  girlish,  novel-like  morality  of 
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tlie  world  should  extinguish  in  the  breast  of  us  who  have  a 
great  public  duty  to  perform. 

This  sympathetic  revenge,  which  is  condemned  by  clamorous 
imbecility,  is  so  far  from  being  a  vice,  that  it  is  the  greatest  of 
all  possible  virtues, —  a  virtue  which  the  uncorrupted  judgment 
of  mankind  has  in  all  ages  exalted  to  the  rank  of  heroism.  To 
give  up  all  the  repose  and  pleasures  of  life,  to  pass  sleepless 
nights  and  laborious  days,  and,  what  is  ten  times  more  irksome 
to  an  ingenuous  mind,  to  offer  one's  self  to  calumny  and  all  its 
herd  of  hissing  tongues  and  poisoned  fangs,  in  order  to  free  the 
world  from  fraudulent  prevaricators,  from  cruel  oppressors, 
from  robbers  and  tyrants,  has,  I  say,  the  test  of  heroic  virtue, 
and  well  deserves  such  a  distinction.  The  Commons,  despair- 
ing to  attain  the  heights  of  this  virtue,  never  lose  sight  of  it  for 
a  moment.  For  seventeen  years  they  have,  almost  without  in- 
termission, pursued,  by  every  sort  of  inquiry,  by  legislative  and 
by  judicial  remedy,  the  cure  of  this  Indian  malady,  worse  ten 
thousand  times  than  the  leprosy  which  our  forefathers  brought 
from  the  East.  Could  they  have  done  this,  if  they  had  not 
been  actuated  by  some  strong,  some  vehement,  some  perennial 
I)assion,  which,  burning  like  vestal  fire,  chaste  and  eternal, 
never  suffers  generous  sympathy  to  grow  cold  in  maintaining 
the  rights  of  the  injured,  or  in  denouncing  the  crimes  of  the 
oppressor? 

My  Lords,  the  Managers  for  the  Commons  have  been  actu- 
ated by  this  passion:  they  feel  its  influence  at  this  moment; 
and,  so  far  from  softening  either  their  measures  or  their  tone, 
they  do  here,  in  the  presence  of  their  Creator,  of  this  House, 
and  of  the  world,  make  this  solemn  declaration,  and  nuncupate 
this  deliberate  vow:  That  they  will  ever  glow  with  the  most 
detennined  .and  inextinguishable  animosity  against  tyranny, 
oppression,  and  peculation  in  all,  but  more  particularly  as  prac- 
tised by  this  man  in  India ;  that  they  never  will  relent,  but  will 
pursue  and  pr(^ecute  him  and  it,  till  they  see  corrupt  pride 
prostrate  under  the  feet  of  justice. 


APPEAL  FOR  JUDGMENT  UPOK  HASTINGS. 

My  Lords,  in  the  progress  of  this  impeachment,  you  have 
heard  our  charges ;  you  have  heard  the  prisoner's  plea  of  mer- 
its ;  you  have  heard  our  observations  on  them.  In  the  progress 
of  this  impeachment,  you  have  seen  the  condition  in  which  Mr. 
Hastings  received  Benares  :  you  have  seen  the  condition  in 
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which  Mr.  Hastings  received  the  country  of  the  RohiUas  ;  you 
have  seen  the  condition  in  which  he  received  the  country  of 
Oude ;  you  have  seen  the  condition  in  which  he  received  the 
provinces  of  Bengal ;  you  have  seen  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try when  the  native  government  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Mr. 
Hastings ;  you  have  seen  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all  its 
inhabitants,  from  those  of  the  highest  to  those  of  the  lowest 
rank.  My  Lords,  you  have  seen  the  very  reverse  of  all  this 
under  the  government  of  Mr.  Hastings, — the  country  itself,  all 
its  beauty  and  glory,  ending  in  a  jungle  for  wild  beasts.  You 
have  seen  flourishing  families  reduced  to  implore  that  pity 
which  the  poorest  man  and  the  meanest  situation  might  very 
well  call  for.  You  have  seen  whole  nations  in  the  mass  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  the  same  distress.  These  things  in  his  govern- 
ment at  home.  Abroad,  scorn,  contempt,  and  derision  cast  upon 
and  covering  the  British  name,  war  stirred  up,  and  dishonour- 
able treaties  of  peace  made,  by  the  total  prostitution  of  BritisU 
faith.  Now  take,  my  Lords,  together,  all  the  multiplied  delin- 
quencies which  we  have  proved,  from  the  highest  degree  of 
tyranny  to  the  lowest  degree  of  sharping  and  cheating,  and 
then  judge,  my  Lords,  whether  the  House  of  Commons  could 
rest  for  one  moment,  without  bringing  these  matters,  which, 
have  baflled  all  legislation  at  various  Umes,  before  you,  to  try 
at  last  what  judgment  will  do.  Judgment  is  what  gives  force, 
effect,  and  vigour  to  laws:  laws  without  judgment  are  con- 
temptible and  ridiculous  ;  we  had  better  have  no  laws  than  laws 
not  enforced  by  judgments  and  suitable  penalties  upon  delin- 
quents. Revert,  my  Lords,  to  all  the  sentences  which  have 
heretofore  been  passed  by  this  High  Court ;  look  at  the  sen- 
tence passed  upon  Lord  Bacon,  look  at  the  sentence  passed 
upon  Lord  Macclesfield  ;  and  then  compare  the  sentences  which 
your  ancestors  have  given  with  the  delinquencies  which  were 
then  before  them,  and  you  have  the  measure  to  be  taken  in 
your  sentence  upon  the  delinquent  now  before  you.  Your  sen- 
tence, I  say,  will  be  measured  according  to  that  rule  which 
ought  to  direct  the  judgment  of  all  courts  in  like  cases,  lessen- 
ing it  for  a  lesser  offence,  and  aggravating  it  for  a  greater,  until 
the  measure  of  justice  is  completely  full. 

My  Lords,  I  have  done ;  the  part  of  the  Commons  is  con- 
cluded. With  a  trembling  solicitude  we  consign  this  product  of 
our  long,  long  labours  to  your  charge.  Take  it  I  —take  it  I  It  is 
a  sacred  trust.  Kever  before  was  a  cause  of  such  magnitude 
submitted  to  any  human  tribunal. 

My  Lords,  at  this  awful  close,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons, 
and  surrounded  by  them,  I  attest  the  retiring,  I  attest  the  ad- 
vancing generations,  between  which,  as  a  link  in  the  great  chain 
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of  eternal  order,  we  stand.  We  call  this  nation,  we  call  the 
world  to  witness,  that  the  Commons  have  shrunk  from  no  la- 
hour,  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  no  prevarication,  that  we  have 
made  no  compromise  with  crime,  that  we  have  not  feared  any 
odium  whatsoever,  in  the  long  warfare  which  we  have  carried 
on  with  the  crimes,  with  the  vices,  with  the  exorbitant  wealth, 
with  the  enormous  and  overpowering  influence  of  Eastern  cor- 
ruption. This  war  we  have  waged  for  twenty-two  years,  and 
the  conflict  has  been  fought  at  your  Lordships'  bar  for  the  last 
seven  years.  My  Lords,  twenty-two  years  is  a  great  space  in 
the  scale  of  the  life  of  man ;  it  is  no  inconsiderable  space  in  the 
history  of  a  great  nation.  A  business  which  has  so  long  occu- 
lted the  councils  and  the  tribunals  of  Great  Britain  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  huddled  over  in  the  course  of  vulgar,  trite,  and  transi- 
tory events.  Nothing  but  some  of  those  great  revolutions  that 
break  the  traditionary  chain  of  human  memory,  and  alter  the 
very  face  of  Nature  itself,  can  possibly  obscure  it.  My  Lords, 
we  are  all  elevated  to  a  degree  of  importance  by  it ;  the  mean- 
est of  us  will,  by  means  of  it,  more  or  less  become  the  concern 
of  posterity, —  if  we  are  yet  to  hope  for  such  a  thing,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  as  a  recording,  retrospective,  civil- 
ized posterity:  but  this  is  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Disposer  of 
events ;  it  is  not  ours  to  settle  how  it  shall  be. 

My  Lords,  your  House  yet  stands, — it  stands  as  a  great  edi- 
fice ;  but  let  me  say  that  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  ruins,— in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins  that  have  been  made  by  the*greatest  moral 
earthquake  that  ever  convulsed  and  shattered  this  globe  of  ours. 
My  Lords,  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  place  us  in  such  a  state, 
that  we  appear  every  moment  to  be  upon  the  verge  of  some 
great  mutations.  There  is  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  which 
defies  all  mutation, — that  which  existed  before  the  world,  and 
will  survive  the  fabric  of  the  world  itself:  I  mean  justice, —  that 
justice  which,  emanating  from  the  Divinity,  has  a  place  in  the 
breast  of  every  one  of  us,  given  us  for  our  guide  with  regard  to 
ourselves  and  with  regard  to  others,  and  which  will  stand,  after 
this  globe  is  burned  to  ashes,  our  advocate  or  accuser  before 
the  great  Judge,  when  He  comes  to  call  upon  us  for  the  tenour 
of  a  well-spent  life. 

My  Lords,  the  Commons  will  share  in  every  fate  with  your 
Lordships ;  there  is  nothing  sinister  which  can  happen  to  you, 
in  which  w-e  shall  not  be  involved.  And  if  it  should  so  happen 
that  we  shall  be  subjected  to  some  of  those  frightful  changes 
which  we  have  seen ;  if  it  should  happen  that  your  Lordships, 
stripped  of  all  the  decorous  distinctions  of  human  society, 
should,  by  hands  at  once  base  and  cruel,  be  led  to  those  scaf- 
folds and  machines  of  murder  upon  which  great  kings  and 
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glorious  queens  have  shed  their  blood,  amidst  the'  prelates, 
amidst  the  nobles,  amidst  the  magistrates  who  supported  their 
thrones,  may  you  in  those  moments,  feel  that  consolation  which 
I  am  persuaded  they  felt  in  the  critical  moments  of  their  dread- 
ful agony  I 

My  Lords,  there  is  a  consolation, — and  a  great  consolation  it 
is  I — which  oft^n  happens  to  oppressed  virtue  and  fallen  dig. 
nity.  It  often  happens  that  the  very  oppressors  and  x)ersecu« 
tors  themselves  are  forced  to  bear  testimony  in  its  favour.  I 
do  not  like  to  go  for  instances  a  great  way  back  into  antiquity. ' 
I  know  very  well  that  length  of  time  operates  so  as  to  give  an 
air  of  the  fabulous  to  remote  events,  which  lessens  the*  interest 
and  weakens  the  application  of  examples.  I  wish  to  come 
nearer  the  present  time.  Your  Lordships  know  and  have 
heard  (for  which  of  us  has  not  known  and  heard? )  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  had  aq  origin  very, 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  great  Court  before  which  I  stand ; 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  continued  to  have  a  great  resemblance 
to  it  in  its  constitution,  even  to  its  fall.  The  Parliament  of 
Paris,  my  Lords,  "WAS;  it  is  gone  I  It  has  passed  away;  it 
has  vanished  like  a  dream  1  It  fell,  pierced  .by  the  sword  of 
the  Comte  de  Mirabeau.  And  yet  I  will  say  that  that  man,  at 
the  time  of  his  inflicting  the  death-wound  of  tliat  Parliament, 
produced  at  once  the  shortest  and  the  grandest  funeral  oration 
that  ever  was  or  could  be  made  upon  the  departure  of  a  great 
court  of  magis|racy.  Though  he  had  himself  smarted  under  its 
lash,  as  every  one  knows  who  knows  his  history,  (and  he  was 
elevated  to  dreadful  notoriety  in  history,)"  yet,  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  death-sentence  upon  that  Parliament,  and  inflicted 
the  mortal  wound,  he  declared  that  his  motives  for  doing  it 
were  merely  political,  and  that  their  hands  were  as  pure  as 
those  of  justice  itself,  which  they  adtninistered.  A  great  and 
glorious  exit,  my  Lords,  of  a  great  and  glorious  bodyl  And 
neverVas  an  eulogy  pronounced  upon  a  body  more  deserved. 
They  were  persons,  in  nobility  of  rank,  in  amplitude  oi  fortune, 
in  weight  of  authority,  ih  depth  of  learning,  inferior  to  few  of 
those  that  hear  me.  My  Lords,  it  was  but  the  other  day  that 
they  submitted  their  necks  to  the  axe ;  but  their  honour  was 
unwounded.  Their  enemies,  the  persons  who  sentenced  them 
to  death,  were  lawyers  full  of  subtlety,  they  were  enemies  full 
of  malice ;  yet,  lawyers  full  of  subtlety,  and  enemies  full  of 
malice,  as  they  were,  they  did  not  dare  to  reproach  them  with 
having  supported  the  wealthy,  the  great,  and  powerful,  and  of 
having  oppressed  the  weak  and  feeble,  in  any  of  their  judg- 
ments, or  of  having  perverted  justice,  in  any  'one  instance 
whatever,  through  favour,  through  interest,  or  cabal. 
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Jf y  Lords,  if  you  must  fall,  may  you  so  fall  I  But  if  you 
stand, — and  stand  I  trust  :^ou  will,  together  with  the  fortune 
of  this  ancient  monarchy,  together  with  the  ancient  laws  and 
liberties  of  this  great  and  illustrious  kingdom,— may  you  stand 
as  unimpeached  in  honour  as  in  power  I  May  you  stand,  not 
as  a  substitute  for  virtue,  but  as  ah  ornament  of  virtue,  as  a 
security  for  virtue!  May  you  stand  long,  and  long  stand  the 
terror  of  tyrants  I  May  you  stand  the  refuge  of  afflicted  nations  I 
May  you  sta^nd  a  sacred  temple,  for.  the  perpetual  residence  of 
an  inviolable  justice  I  —  Conclusion  qf  Speech  in  reply. 


The  vigorous  and  laborious  class  of  life  has  lately  got,  from 
the  hon  ton  of  the  humanity  of  this  day,  the  name  of  the  labour- 
ingpoor.  We  have  heard  of  many  plans  for  the  relief  of  "the 
labouring  poor."  This  puling  jargon  is  not  as  innocent  as  it  is 
foolish.  In  meddling  with  great  -afEairs,  weakness  is  never  in- 
noxious. Hitherto  the  name  oipoor  (in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  to  excite  compassion)  has  not  been  used  for  those  who  can, 
but  for  those  who  cannot,  labour,-—  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  for 
orphan  infancy,  for  languishing  and  decrepit  age  :  but  when  we 
affect  to  pity,  as  i)oor,  those  who  must  labour  or  the  v/orld  can- 
not exist,  we  are  trifling  with  the  condition  of  mankind.  It  is 
tjie  "common  doom  of  man  that  he  must  eat  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  that  is,  by  the  sweat  of  his  body,  or  the  sweat 
of  his  mind.  If  this  toil  was  inflicted  as  a  curse,  it  is, —  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  curses  of  the  Father  of  blessings,— it  is 
temi)ered  with  many  alleviations,  many  comforts.  Every  at- 
tempt to  fly  from  it,  and  to  refuse  the  very  terms  of  our  exist- 
'  ence,  becomes  much  more  truly  a  curse,  and  heavier  pains  and 
penalties  fall  upon  those  who  would  elude  the  tasks  which  are 
put  upoA^th^m  by  the  great  Master  Workman  of  the  world, 
who,  in  His  dealings  with  His  creatures,  sympathizes  with  their 
weakness,  and,  speaking  of  a  creation- wrought  l?y  mere  will  out 
of  nothing,  speaks  of  six  days  of  labour  and  one  of  rest  I  do 
hot  call  a  healthy  young  man,  cheerful  in  his  mind  and  vigorous 
in  his  «rms,  I  cannot  call  such  a  man  poor  ;  I  cannot  pity  my 
kind  as  a  kind,  merely  because  they  are  men.  -  This  affected  pity 
only  tends  to  dissatisfy  them  with  their  condition,  and  to  teach 
them  to  seek  resources  where  no  resources  are  to  be  found,  in 
something  else  than  their  own  industry,  and  frugality,  and  so- 
briety. Whatever  may  be  the  intention  (which,  because  I  do 
not  know,  I  cannot  dispute)  of  those  who  would  discontent 
msmkind  by  this  strange  pity,  they  act  towards  us,  in  the  conse* 
quences,  as  if  they  were  our  wor§t  enemies. 


DANIEL   WEBSTER: 


SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE. 


Daniel  "Webster,  the  great  Statesman  of  America,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1782.  The 
part  of  Salisbury  in  which  he  first  saw  the  h'ght  has  since  been  set  oiT  as  a 
separate  towr\,  with  the  name  of  Franklin.  His  father,  Ebenezer  Webster, 
served  largel}',  both  as  a  soldier  and  an  officer,  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Bennington.  He  was  also  in  the 
service  at  White  Plains,  and  at  West  Point  when  Arnold  attempted  to  sur- 
render that  post.  He  was  twice  married,  and  each  marriage  gave  him  five 
children,  Daniel  being  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  ten.  Ezekid,  the  brother 
whom  he  loved  most  deeply,  was  the  next  before  him;  bom  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1780. 

Durinp:  his  childhood,  Daniel  w»s  sickly  and  delicate,  giving  no  proviso 
of  the  robust  and  vigorous  frame  which  he  had  in  his  manlKKxI.  la  his 
Autoblojraphyy  written  for  a  private  friend  in  1829,  though  extending  only 
to  1817,  he  says  he  does  not  remember  when  or  by  whom  he  was  taught  to 
read ;  and  that  he  cannot  recollect  a  time  when  he  could  not  read  the  BiblOi 
His  father  had  no  literary  education,  save  what  he  picked  up  for  himself  in 
the  course  of  a  straitened  and  toilsome  life ;  but  he  had  a  mind  strong  and 
healthy  by  nalure,  insomuch  that  he  became  a  sort  of  intellectual  leader  in 
the  neigh boVfiKJbd.  And  he  seemed  to  have  no  higher  aim  in  lite  than  to 
educate  \ih  ciridren  to  the  utmost  of  his  limited  ability.  The  only  means 
within^ his  reacn  were  the  small  town  schoole,  which  were  kept  by  indifferent 
teachers,  in  several  neighbourhoods  of  the  town,  each  a  small  part  of  the 
year.  To  these  schools  Daniel  was  sent  with  the  other  chUdren.  When 
the  school  was  near  by,  it  was  easy  to  attend ;  but  sometimes  he  had  to  go, 
in  Winter,  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles,  still  living  at  home ;  at  other  times, 
when  the  school  was  further  off,  his  father  boarded  him  out  in  a  neighbQur- 
ing  fami1|K«  that  he  might  still  attend  ;vand  something  of  special  pains  were 
used  for  him  in  this  behalf,  becansd,"  tnb  slendemess  and  frailty  "  of  his  con- 
stitution were  not  thought  likely  e^er  to  admit  of  his  pursuing  any  robust 
occupation.  Nothing  but  reading  and  writing  was  taught  in  these  schools ; 
and  writing  was  so  irksome  to  him,  that  the  masters  used  to  tell  him  they 
feared,  after  all,  his  fingers  were  destined  for  the  plough-tail. 

In  his  early  boyhood,  Webster  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  could  repeat,  from 
memory,  the  greafer  part  of  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns,  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
In  his  Autohiojraphi/,we  have  the  following:  "I  t^njeo^r  that  my  father 
broH.sflU'  home  from  some  of  the  lower  towns  Pope  s  Essay  on  Man,  Pub- 
lished in  a  sort  of  pamphlet.  I  took  it,  and  very  soon  could  repieat  it,  from 
beginning  to  end.  We  had  so  few  books,  that  to  read  them  orice  or  twico 
was  nothing.  We  thought  they  were  all  to  be  got  by  heart.*'  He  also 
tells  us  that,  till  his  fourteenth  or  fifteentli  year,  he  read  what  ho  could 
get  to  read,  went  to  school  when  he  could ;  and,  when  not  at  school,  was  a 
farmei*'s  youngest  boy,  not  good  for  much,  for  want  of  hejilth  and  strength, 
but  was  expected  to  do  something.  Up  to  that  time,  he  had  no  hope  of  any 
education  beyond  what  the  village  school  could  afford.  But  in  May,  1796, 
his  father  placed  him  in  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter.    I  quote  again  Gpom 
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his  Atstobiographi  .*  "  1  believe  I  made  tolerable  progress  in  most  branches 
which  I  attended  to,  while  in  this  school ;  bat  there  was  one  thing  I  could 
not  do:  I  coald  not  make  a  declamation.  Many  a  piece  did  I  commit  to 
memory,  and  recite  and  rehearse,  in  my  own  room,  over  and  over  a«cain ; 
yet,  when  the  day  came,  when  the  school  collected  to  hear  declamations, 
when  my^  name  was  called,  and  I  saw  all  eyes  turned  to  my  seat,  I  could 
not  raise  myself  from  it.  Sometimes  the  instructors  frowned,  sometimes 
they  smiled.  When  the  occasion  was  over,  I  went  home  and  wept  bitter 
tears  of  mortification." 

He  remained  at  Exeter  only  nine  months.  In  Febmarv,  1797,  his  father 
placed  him  with  the  Rev.  Samnel  Wood,  the  minister  of  the  adjoinini^  town  . 
of  Boscawen ;  and  while  on  the  way  thither  first  disclosed  to  him  his  pur- 
pose of  soriding  him  to  college.  "*  The  very  idea,"  says  he,  "  thrilled  my 
whole  frame.'  I  remember  that  I  was  quite  overcome.  The  thing  appeared 
to  me  so  high,  the  expense  and  sacrifice  it  was  to  cost  my  father  so  great, 
I  could  only  press  his  hand  knd  shed  tears.  Excellent,  excellent  parent  1 
I  cannot  think  of  him,  even  now,  without  taming  child  again."  Among 
the  bookd  which  he  found  at  Boscawen  was  Dan  Quixote.  "  I  began  to  read 
it/'  says  he,  **  and  it  is  literally  true  that  I  never  closed  my  eyes  till  I  ba4 
finishecl  it ;  nor  did  I  lay  it  down  tor  five  minutes ;  so  great  was  the  power 
of  that  extraordinary  book  on  my  imagination." 

In  August,  1797,  Webster  entered  Dartmouth  CoU^ge.^^.  His  chief  dis- 
tinction while  in  college  was  in  studies  outside  the  regular  course :  in  writing 
and  in  debate  he  excelled  all  the  rest  of  kU  class,  and  was  a  general  favourite 
with  the  students ;  withal,  he  was  a  fair  scholar  within  the  prescribed  studies, 
and  was  very  punctual  in  his  attendance  on  all  the  exercises.  "  My  college 
life,"  says  he,  "  was  not  an  idle  one.  Besides  the  regular  attendance  on  pro- 
scribed duties  atid  studies,  I  i*cad  something  of  P^nglish  history  and  English 
literature.  Perhaps  my  reading  was  too  miseelkneous.  I  even  paid  my 
board  for  a  year  by  superintending  a  little  weekly  newspaper,  and  making 
selections  for  it  from  books  of  literature,  and  from  the  contemporary  pub- 
licatbns.  I  suppose  I  sometimes  wrote  a  foolish  paragraph  myself.  While 
in  college  I  delivered  two  or  three  occasional  addresses,  which  were  published. 
I  trust  they  aro  forgotten :  th^  were  in  very  bad  taste.  I  had  not  then 
learned  that  all  true  power  in  writing  is  in  the  idea,  not  in  the  style ;  an 
error  into  which  the  Arg  rketorica,  as  it  is  usually  taught,  may  easily  lead 
stronger  heads  than  mine."  Among  his  class-mates  with  whom  he  kept  up 
a  correspondence  during  his  life,  was  my  own  excellent  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Merrill,  of  Middlebury,  Vermont;  who,  writing  in  1853,  after 
Webster's  death,  relates  a  paasi^^  that  happily  illustrates  the  power  of  Web- 
ster at  that  time.  It  appears  that,  in  his  junior  year,  Webster  read  a  poem 
on  a  battle  between  an  English  and  a  French  man-of-war,  in  which  the  latter 
was  sunk.  Dr.  Merrill  writes  that  it  *'  held  the  professor  and  the  class  in 
apparent  amazement.  I  almost  shudder  as,  fifty-four  years  after,  I  seem 
to  see  the  French  ship  go  down,  and  to  hear  her  cannon  continue  to  roar 
till  she  is  absolutely  submerged." 

Webster  went  through  the  regular  four  years*  course,  and  graduated  in 
August,  1801.  His  character  at  that  time  is  described  by  his  biographer, 
Mr.  George  T.  Curtis,  as  follows :  "  His  faculty  for  labour  was  something 
prodigioas,  his  memory  disciplined  by  methods  not  taught  him  by  others, 
and  his  intellect  was  expanded  far  beyond  his  years.  He  was  abstemious, 
religious^  of  the  highest  sense  of  honour,  and  of  the  most  elevated  deport- 
ment His  manners  were  genial,  his  afiections  warm,  his  conversation  was 
brilliant  and  instructive,  his  temperament  cheerful,  his  gayety  overflowing." 

Nothing  like  justice  can  be  done  to  Webster's  nobleness  of  character, 
without  some  reference  to  what  toolr^afie  between  him  and  his  brother 
Dzekiel.  Their  father's  plan  was,  that  Ezekiel  should  stay  at  homo  and 
eany  oft  the  U^tm,  and  that  Daniel  should  be  educated  for  one  of  the  learned 
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professions.  But,  in  his  Sophomore  year,  as  Daniel  saw  the  wide  galf  that 
was  to  open  between  himself  and  his  elder  brother,  his  heart  was  moved. 
He  coula  not  bear  to  have  it  so.  He  thougrht  Ezekiel's  talents  to  bo  as  goo^ 
as  his  own ;  and  his  heart  yearned  to  have  bim  blest  with  equal  advantai^e^*. 
So,  after  consulting  with  his  brother,  he  broke  the  matter  to  his  father,  then 
aged,  infirm,  and  cmban^assed  in  his  affairs.  He  wonld  keep  school,  he 
would  get  along  as  he  could,  he  would  be  more  than  four  years  in  goinj*; 
through  college,  If  need  were,  that  his  brother  too  might  be  sent  to  stndy. 
Tho  result  was,  that  Ezekicl  soon  went  to  preparing  for  college ;  and  he 
entered  Dartmouth  in  March,  1801,  just  six  months  before  Daniel  grad- 
uated. Meanwhile  Daniel  worked  on  the  small  newspaper  already  men^ 
tioncd,  and  paid  his  board,  thus  saving  so  much  for  his  brather :  he  also 
taught  school  during  the  winter  vacation,  and  gave  his  earnings  to  the  same 
purpose. 

On  leaving  college  in  August,  1801,  "Webster  returned  to  his  father's 
house,  and  soon  be^an  the  study  of  the  law  with  Thomas  W.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  his  father's  neighbour  and  friend.  He  had  spent  four  months  in  this 
study,  when,  the  family  getting  more  straitened  than  ever,  duty  and  aflfe©- 
tion  pressed  him  to  undeitake  something  for  their  relief.  Having  been 
offered  the  charge  of  an  academy  in  Fryeburg,  Mainci,  he  bought  a  horse 
for  $25.00,  and,  with  his  saddle-bags  stnfied,  set  out  for  the  place.  Ho  en- 
gaged for  six  months,  at  the  rate  of  $350.00  a-year.  Ho  went  to  board  in 
the  family  of  James  Osgood,  Esq.,  registrar  of  deeds  for  the  county  of  Ox- 
ford. Rather  than  copy  the  deeds  himself,  Mr.  Osgood  preferred  to  pay 
twenty-five  cents  a-piece  for  the  copying  of  them ;  and  Webster  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  chance,  and  thus  earned  enough  to  pay  his  beam. 
I  quote  from  his  Autobiojraphy :  "  In  May,  1802,  having  a  weeii's  vacation, 
I  took  my  quarter's  salary,  mounted  a  horse,  went  straight  over  the  htlls 
to  Hanover,  and  had  the  pletlsure  of  putting  these  earnings  into  my 
brother's  hands  for  his  college  expenses.  Having  enjoyed  this  high  pleas^ 
ure,  I  hied  me  back  again  to  my  school  and  my  copying  of  deeds."  There 
began  his  friendship  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samnel  Osgood,  son  of  the  t-egis- 
trar,  who  wrote  of  him  long  afterwards  as  follows:  "He  was  greatly  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  punctual  in  his  attendance  upon 
Eublic  worship,  and  ever  opened  his  school  with  prayer.  I  never  heard 
ira  use  a  profane  word,  and  never  saw  him  lose  his  temper." 

At  the  end  of  the  six  months,  Webster  gave  up  his  school,  though  a 
liberal  increase  of  salary  was  oflfei'cd  him  if  he  would  stay ;  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  his  father,  the  advice  of  other  friends,  and  his  own' inclination  drawl- 
ing him  back  to  the  law.  He  resumed  his  place  in  Mr.  Thompson's  office, 
and  continued  there  till  March,  1804,  applying  himself  diligently  to  his 
legal  studies,  but  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  and  extending  his  inter- 
course with  the  springs  of  more  liberal  culture.  Poor  as  he  was,  and  much 
as  he  craved  the  speedy  returns  of  productive  work,  still  he  could  not  en- 
tirely withhold  himself  from  those  elegant  studies  which  bring  in  their 
immediate  riches  to  the  mind  alone. 

Webster  now  felt  a  strong  desire  to  finish  his  studies  in  Boston.  His 
brother  Ezekiel,  after  a  hard  struggle,  had  at  length  found  employment  as 
teacher  of  a  private  school  in  that  city;  and  he  had  eight  scholars  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  whom  he  would  have  to  dismiss,  unless  he  had  an-  assistant. 
He  strongly  urged  Daniel  to  come  to  Boston,  assuring  him  of  enough  to 
pay  his  board  by  teaching  an  hour  and  a  half  a-day.  So,  in  July,  1804,  to 
Boston  he  came.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  place  in  the  office  of 
Christopher  Gore,  a  man  eminent  both  in  and  out  of  his  profession,  and 
who  afterwards  became  governor  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  in  this  way : 
hearing  that  Mr  Gore  wanted  a  clerk,  he  got  a  stranger  to  introduce  hlnk. 
He  told  his  story  with  a  modest  but  manly  air,  and  was  heard  with  encour- 
aging good-nature.    He  mentioned  fome  of  his  acquaintances  In  New 
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Hampshire,  and  among  them  one  who  had  heen  Mr.  Gore's  class-mate. 
When  he  rose  to  depart,  Mr.  Grore  spoke  to  him  as  follows :  "  My  young 
friend,  you  look  as  though  you  might  be  trusted.  You  say  you  came  to 
study,  and  not  to  waste  time.  I  will  take  you  at  your  word.  You  may 
as  well  hang  up  your  hat  at  once ;  ^o  into  the  other  room ;  take  your  book, 
and  sit  down  to  reading  it,  and  write  at  your  convenience  to  New  Hamp- 
shire for  your  letters." 

In  August,  1804,  Ezekiel  was  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  Hanover  to 
take  his  degree.  During  his  absence,  Daniel  took  charge  of  his  school. 
£dward  Everett  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  pupils ;  and  there  began  the 
life-long  friendship  of  the  two  men. 

Webster's  father  had  for  several  years  held  the  office  of  "  side-judge,"  as 
It  was  called,  in  Hillsborough  county,  a  place  of  considerable  influence  and 
importance  in  those  days.  In  1804,  the  clerkship  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  there  became  vacant,  and  the  place  was  offered  to  Webster,  with 
$1500.00  a-ycar.  This  was  indeed  a  tempting  prize;  it  offered,  both  for 
himself  and  the  family,  immediate  relief  and  supply,  and  he  had  no 
thought  but  to  accept.  He  laid  the  matter  before  Mr.  Gore,  who  earnestly 
advised  him  to  dechne.  "  €ro  on,"  said  he,  "  and  finish  your  studies :  you 
arc  poor  enough,  but  there  are  greater  evils  than  povertv ;  live  on  no  man's 
favour ;  what  bread  you  do  eat,  let  it  be  the  bread  of  independence ;  pur- 
sue your  profession,  make  yourself  useful  to  your  friends,  and  a  little  for- 
midable to  your  enemies,  and  you  have  nothing  to  fear."  The  result  was, 
that  Webster  declined  the  place,  to  the  great  disappointment  indeed  of  his 
father,  who,  however,  had  by  this  time  grown  to  have  so  much  faith  in 
him,  that  he  soon  acquiesced. 

In  March.  1805,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Gore,  Webster  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Boston.  He  soon  returned  to  his 
native  State,  and  opened  an  office  in  the  town  of  Boscawen.  There  he  re- 
mained two  years  and  a  half,  his  practice  extending  over  the  three  coun- 
ties, Hillsborough,  Bockingham,  and  Grafton,  and  his  income  amounting 
to  six  or  seven  hundred  a-year.  Of  course  his  mind  outgrew  the  field. 
So,  in  the  Fall  of  1807,  he  gave  up  his  law  business  there  to  Ezekiel,  and 
rcmoyed  to  Portsmouth,  having  been  admitted  as  a  counsellor  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  in  May  preceding.  In  June,  1808,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Grace  Fletcher,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Elijah  Fletcher,  of  Hopkinton,  New 
Hampshire.  At  the  Portsmouth  Bar,  he  came  in  contact  with  Jeremiah 
Mason,  who  was  his  senior  by  fourteen  years,  and  probably  the  ablest  law- 
yer then  iu  New  England.  From  that  time  onward,  the  two  men  were 
wont  to  be  employed  as  opposing  counsel  in  the  same  causes.  But  they 
had  a  cordial  respect  for  each  other :  Mason  confessed  that  he  found  his 
match  in  Webster ;  ho  was  just  the  man  to  wrestle  Webster's  great  powers 
forth  into  full  development;  and  they  grew  into  a  fast  friendship  which 
onded  only  with  the  death  of  Mason  in  1848. 

Up  to  this  time,  Webster,  it  appears,  had  not  given  his  mind  very  much 
to  political  questions.  He  had  leai^ned  his  politics  in  the  old  Federal 
scliool,  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Marshall  being  his  chief  teachers  and 
models.  His  father,  too,  clung  to  the  same  political  faith,  as  did  also  Gore, 
Mason,  and  other  of  his  friends ;  and,  say  what  wo  will,  tho  Federalists  of 
that  diyr  were  the  purest,  wisest,  noblest  political  party  this  country  has 
yet  seen.  Webster  continued,  substantially,  in  the  same  creed,  heltf  fast 
to  the  same  principles  of  government,  to  the  end  of  his  career.  Hence,  in 
part,  his  profound  reverence  for  our  National  Constitution ;  hence,  his  at- 
tachment, deep  as  life,  to  the  Union  which  it  compacted.  But  he  was  too 
large  and  too  wise  a  man  to  ho  cooped  up  within  any  formal  lines  of  pol- 
icy; his  mind  was  too  far-sighted  and  too  well-poised  not  to  admit  the 
force  of  circumstances  in  modifying  the  application  of  principles;  too 
statesman-like,  in  short,  to  sacrmco  the  spirit  of  his  creed  to  its  letter. 
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The  wars  &nd  revolntions  in  Burope,  together  with  the  controyersies  wfai^h 
grew  out  of  them  to  our  own-  government,  now  forced  his  thoughts,  in  a 
manner,  into  the  channel  of  ])olitical  questions.  In  common  with  the 
other  Federalists,  he  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  famous  embargo  law  of 
1807 ;  and,  as  he  had  a  most  cordial  and  righteons  hatred  of  Napoleon  and 
his  doings,  he  was,  to  say  the  least,  very  slow  to  admit  the  necessity  of  a 
war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812.  Howbcit,  he  was  nominated  a  Represent- 
ative to  the  Thirteenth  Conqjess,  was  elected,  and  took  his  seat  m  Mav, 
1813.  Not  long  after,  Mr.  Mason  was  elected  to  the  National  Senate.  Of 
Webster's  course  at  Washington,  the  shortness  of  this  Skdch  does  not 
allow  rae  to  speak  in  detail ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  soon  became  a  man  of 
decided  mark :  Congress  then  abounded  in  able  men.  Clay  and  Calhoun 
being  chief  among  them ;  and  Webster  at  once  took  rank  with  the  ablest. 
He  continued  to  represent  the  Rockingham  district  till  March,  1817. 
Meanwhile  he  had  broken  away  from  Portsmouth,  and  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  now  entered  npon  a  career  of  great  prof^sional  distinction  :  busi- 
ness flowed  in  upon  him,  and  his  income  soon  rose  to  twenty  thousand: 
a-year.  While  in  Congress,  he  had  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  He  had  makiy  engagements  there,  and 
iii  February,  1819,  he  made  his  great  argument  in  the  famous  Dartmouth 
College  case.  This  set  the  seal  to  his  fame  as  an  advocate ;  and  thence- 
forth he  would  have  been  regarded  as  k  great,  a  very  great  lawyer,  but  that 
he  was  so  much  greater  as  a  statesman. 

In  1820,  Webster  was  elected  to  the  State  Convention  for  revising  the 
.Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  he  was 
the  leading  meinber  of  that  body.  Some  two  years  later,  Boston  insisted 
on  having  him  for  her  representative  in  Congress :  he  was  elected  accord- 
ingly, and  took  his  seat  in  December,  1823,  and  continued  to  serve  in  thaifc 
position  till  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  in  which  body  he  took  his  seat 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1827. 

Before  his  removal  to  Portsmouth,  his  father  had  died ;  and  before  the 
end  of  1827  Mrs.  Webster  died,  having  borne  him  five  children,  two  of 
whom  had  also  died  before  their  mother.  In  April,  1829,  death  fell  sud- 
denly upon  his*brother  Ezekiel  in  the  court-room  at  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, while  he  was  addressing  the  juiy.  In  December  following,  Webster, 
having  been  held  some  time  in  New  York  by  professional  engagements, 
was  there  married  to  Miss  Caroline  Le  Roy,  an  intelligent  and  accom- 
plished lady,  who  survived  him. 

Wc  now  approach  the  time  when  the  couutry  was  made  to  understand 
the- full  measure  of  Webster's  greatness  as  a  Senator  and  a  statesman.  He 
'had  indeed  been  all  the  while  steadily  advancing  in  reputation  and  in- 
fluence, but  still  the  people  had  not  fairly  begun  to  know  what  a  man  he 
was.  On  the  26th  of  January,  1830,  he  made  his  speech  in  reply  to 
Hayne.  As  it  was  generally  known  at  Washington  that  he  had  the  floor 
for  that  day,  the  Senate-chamber  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
The  Speaker  was  left  alone  in  the  other  Honse  of  Congress.  A  great 
many  ladies  were  present,  and  not  an  inch  of  standing-room  was  unoccu- 
pied. The  whole  assemblage  were  held  in  wonder  and  astonishment  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  Of  the  speech  itself,  I  can  bnt  say  that  it  made 
a  deeper  impression  than  any  speech  ever  before  delivered  on  this  conti« 
nent.  It  was  printed  in  all  the  newspapers ;  it  was  circulated  in  pamphlet 
form ;  it  was  read  everywhere ;  and  it  carried  all  before  it  wherever  it  was 
read.  In  short,  it  marks  a  new  era  in  the  political  education  of  the  Ameri* 
can  people* 

Webster's. labours  in  the  Senate  for  several  years  were  very  much  occa- 
pied  with  questions  touching  the  currency.  The  science,  or  the  business, 
of  finance  had  long  been  a  special  study  with  him,  and  he  had  made  him- 
self a  thorough  master  of  that  most  intricate  and  ^i^calt  branch  of  states* 
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Bwuhip.  Hia  EtTong.  cool,  comprabenaire  inlellecC  was  eminentlj  Eaited 
to  the  Bobject ;  and  09  a  financier  he  has  had  no  etjual,  probably  do  eecond, 
in  this  countTj,  with  the  one  exception  of  Hamilton.  General  Jackson 
man  to  the  presidency  in  March,  1839.  He  was  a  man  of  very  strong 
character,  but  no  ataiesnian.  With  a  heart  full  of  patriotic  ardour,  iie 
tiniied  a  hasty,  impetuous,  despotic  temper ;  ajid  he  was  immensely  popu- 
br.  Mr.  Van  Burcn  sooa  gained  a  decided  .ascendency  in  his  councils : 
a  man  ralhcr  diminutive  in  Etature,  and  of  so  much  political  adroitness, 
that  he  came  to  be  generally  distinguished  as  "  the  little  maj;idan."  For 
Mamecauae  or  other,  the  President  under/ook  a  grand  "  experiment"  npon 
^e  finandol  institutions  of  the  country ;  as  a  part  of  his  achcmc  he  went 
to  war  ai^nst  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  carrying  on  ibat 
war  he  hit  tipon  the  principle  of  administering  the  Constitution  a»  lit  uf 
Ariload  it,  and  not  as  law.  usage,  precedent,  and  judicial  decision  had  set- 
tled its  meaning,  and  internretatton.  Tlie  charter  of  the  bank  was  to 
expire  in  1836,  and  in  1832  Congress  passed,  1^  dedded  minorities,  a  hill 
.renewing  itn  charter  for  twenty  years.  The  President  vetoed  the  hill; 
and,  as  It  could  not  command  the  requisite  two  thirds  in  both  Houses,  it 
fuled  to  become  a  law.  Jn  the  Fall  of  1833,  he  "  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility "  of  removing  the  public  deposits  from  the  bank,  where  they  had 
been  placed  by  law,  and  of  assigning  Ihcm  to  the  keeping  of  sntJi  Stale 
banks  as  be  chose,  without  wailing  for  any  hivi  on  the  subject.  These  tiyo 
measures  laid  the  bank  upon  its  death-bed.  The  experiment  stood  upon 
the  promise  of  a  better  currency  than  the  nation  had  ever  seen  :  its  speedy 
effect  was  to  throw  the  whole  currency  and  commerce  of  the  country  into 
mier  confusion  and  disorder.  Business  ererywhere  literally  went  to' 
emasb.  Aa  lime  wore  on,  the  experiment  proved,  in  every  respect,  a  most 
disastrous  and  ignominious  failure,  spreading  rnin  and  distress  wherever 
it  planted  its  fool.  All  this  Webster  bad  foreseen  and  foretold ;  hut  then, 
■s  afterwards,  "  bis  was  the  wise  man's  ordinary  lot,  to  prophesy  to  ears 
that  would  not  bear." 

In  March,  1S34,  the  Senate,  passed  a  resolution  censuring  the  removal  of 
the  deposits.  The  President  visited  them  with  a  long  Protest  against  that 
ceDqure.  The  Protest  was  bristling  with  new  and  etarttins  theories  and 
pretensions  of  Presidential  prerogative  ;  and  it  drew  from  Webster  one  of 
ibe  best  speeches  he  ever  made.  Aa  the  speech  is  given  entire  in  this  vol- 
iime,  I  need  say  no  more  of  it  here  than  that  Governor  Taiewell,  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  very  ^inent  statesman  of  that  day,  but  differing  from  Webster  in 
nit^  of  his  political  views,  was  so  mucti  delighted  with  it,  that  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Tyler  requesting  him  to  thank  Webster  in  his  behalf,  and  adding 
these  words  :  "  If  it  is  published  in  pamphlet  form,  beg  him  to  send  me  one. . 
I  will  have  it  bound  iu  good  Bussia  leather,  and  leave  it  as  a  special  leg- 
acy to  my  children." 

During  these  years,  in  Webster's  judgment,  the  Constitution  was  hardly 
in  less  danger  from  executive  encroachment  than  from  local  nullification ; 
"ng  iu  its  defence,  and  dealing  his  hardest 
^e  one  side  or  on  the  other.  But  all  this 
eating  the  national  mind  into  right  eonsli- 
e  time  ensonling  the  people  with  the  right 
ig  the  Constitution  through  the  dreadful 

a]  aforesaid,  the  opposition  were  known  as 
From  the  alarming  strides  of  executive 
le  of  "  Whigs,"  and  Webster  began  to  be 
From  that  time  onward,  his  aspirations  no 
ost  certainly  he  was  ambitions  of  the  Prcai- 
t  tobe;  but  he  never  did  any  thing  unbe- 
,  to  that  end.    He  would  not,  he  could  no^ 
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it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  eat  dirt  to  the  people  for  their  rotes;  and  tbtt 
people  had  already  reached  that  point  that  they  could  hardly  be  induced  t6 
vote  for  a  man  who  would  not  eat  dirt  to  them.  In  1836,  the  Whigs  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Clay.  Falling  to  elect  him,  the  party  then  got  badly  smitteu 
with  the  disease  of  "  availability."  In  the  strength  of  that  disease,  they 
elected  Greneral  Harrison  in  1840,  and  General  Taylor  in  1848;  but  they 
failed  to  elect  General  Scott  in  1852,  whereupon  the  party  died  of  that 
disease. 

In  1837,  Van  Buren  being  President,  the  scheme  known  as  the  "  Sub- 
Treasury  "  was  set  on  foot.  Under  Jackson's  experiment,  nearly  all  th^ 
banks  in  the  country,  the  deposit  banks  among  them,  had  been  compelled 
to  suspend  specie  payment ;  and  the  plan  next  hit  upon  was,  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  take  care  only  to  provide  a  safe  currency  for  its  own  usei, 
lieaWng  the  country  to  shift  for  itself,  in  that  matter.  I'he  Sub-Ti-easury 
was  bom  of  that  i^ea.  Webster  made  two  speeches  against  it.  The  sec- 
ond, delivered  March  12,  1838,  is  the  most  elaborate  and  instructive  of  his 
speeches  on  the  currency:  nay^  more ;  it  is  among  the  best,  if  not  the  y^vY 
oest,  that  he  ever  made.  It  is  worthy  to  be  a  standard  text-book  witk 
every  student  of  finance.  Mr,  S.  Jones  Lloyd,  afterwards  Lord  Overstorio, 
one  of  the  highest  financial  authorities  in  England,  being  called  before  !& 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  enlighten  them  in  matters  of  cur- 
rency, produced  a  copy  of  the  speech,  and  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  satisfactory  discussions  he  had  ever  seen  in  its  kind;  and  lip 
afterwards  spoke  of  Webster  as  a  master  who  had  instructed  him  on  tliiit 
subject. 

In  the  Summer  of  1836,  Webster,  with  his  wife,  his  daughter  Julia,  and 
others  of  his  family,  made  a  private  visit  to  England.  He  was  everywhere 
received  in  all  the  highest  circles  of  intellect  and  culture,  as  no  Araeric^a 
had  ever  been  received  there  before.  He  met  Wordsworth  repeatedly  i^ 
London,  and  was  "  delighted  with  him."  Hal  lam  was  "  extremely  struck 
by  his  appearance,  deportment,  and  conversation."  To  Carlyle,  be  was  *;',a 
magnificent  specimen":  "as  a  parliamentary  Hercules,  one  would  incline 
to  back  him  At  first  sight  against  all  the  extant  world."  Mr.  John  E^ti- 
von  travelled  with  him  four  days.  Writing  to  Mr.  George  TicknoiP,'  '<)f 
Boston,  in  18.53,  he  observes  that  this  •*  enabled  me  to  know  and  to  love 
not  only  the  great-brained,  but  large-hearted,  genial  man ;  and  this  loVel 
have  held  for  him  ever  since,  through  good  report  and  evil  report ;  and  \ 
shall  retain  this  love  for  him  to  the  day  of  my  own  departure"  Again  re- 
ferring to  some  of  Webster's  plavful  sallies :  "  Fancy  how  delightful  and  h6w 
attaching  I  found  all  this  genial  bearing  from  so  famous  a  man ;  so  affec- 
tionate, so  little  of  a  humbug.  His  greatness  sat  so  easv  and  calm  upqn 
him  ;  he  never  had  occasion  to  whip  himself  into  a  froth. 

General  Harrison  became  President  in  March,  1841,  and  took  Webs^r 
into  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State.  On  the  5th  of  April  he  died,  haV- 
ing  issued  a  proclamation  summoning  Congress  to  meet  in  extra  session 
on  the  31st  of  May.  Of  course  the  Presidential  office  fell  into  the  haiids 
of  Mr.  Tvler.  Congress  undertook,  as  their  first  care,  to  rectify  the  ettV- 
rcncy.  As  the  Whigs  had  a  majority  in  both  Houses,  they  passed  a  bftl 
chartering  a  new  national  bank.  The  President,  to  the  amazement  of 
everybody,  vetoed  the  bill,  and  the  Whigs  were  not  strong  enough  to  ^4k% 
it  over  the  veto.  The  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  forthwith  resign^. 
Webster  held  on  to  his  place.  He  saw  how  he  could  do  important  ifervl^ 
to  his  country  and  to  humanity,  and  his  heart  was  set  upon  doing  It. 
This  had  reference  to  the  long- vexed  question  of  the  north-eastern  bot^- 
dary, —  a  standing  theme  of  irritation  to  the  two  governments,  and  n^oj 
than  once  on  the  eve  of  flaming  out  Jn  a  destructive  war.  The  Brii'' 
Ministry  sent  Lord  Ashburton  as  a  special  ambassador  for  the  occasi 
In  Ashburton,  Webster  found  a  man  like-minded  with  himself;  while  flia 
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perfect  candour  and  fairness,  and  his  benignity  and  mngnanimity  of  bear* 
ing  made  Ashburton  feel  that  the  honour  of  his  goyernment  was  just  as 
safe  in  Webster's  hands  as  in  his  own.  Not  only  that  particular  question, 
but  several  others,  full  of  delicacy  and  of  peril,  were  settled  at  the  same 
time ;  and  the  settlement  has  given  entire  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  both 
nations.  The  old  international  sore  was  thus  completely  healed;  and 
"Webster  achieved  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  diplomacy  on  record. 
Meanwhile,  however,  a  most  dreadful  tempest  of  obloquy  and  calumny 
broke  out  upon  Webster,  from  a  portion  of  the  Whigs,  because  ho  staged 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  it  raged  against  him  without  stint.  A  largo  section 
even  of  the  Whigs  in  Massachusetts  joined  in  this  wretched  chorus  of 
vituperation,  as  thinking  to  rail  and  browbeat  him  out  of  his  propriety. 
But  he  had,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  high  quality  of  civil  and  political 
courage ;  neither  fear  nor  favour  could  make  him  budge  an  inch  irom  his 
clear  and  conscientious  convictions ;  and  he  stood  through  **  the  peltings 
of  this  pitiless  storm,"  with  his  heart  full  of  grief  indeed,  but  nevertheless 
unflinching  in  his  duty.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1842,  while  the  tem> 
pest  was  in  full  blast,  he  made  a  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and,  referring  to 
his  assailants,  said,  "  I  am,  Gentlemen,  something  hard  to  coax,  but  as  to 
being  driven,  that  is  out  of  the  question." 

But  Webster's  greatest  service  to  the  country  was  during  the  last  three 
.years  of  his  life.  He  hated  slavery  much,  but  he  loved  the  Union  more  : 
this  was  inexpressibly  dear  to  him  ;  he  knew  its  unspeakable  importance 
to  the  well-being  of  the  American  people ;  and  the  thought  of  its  being  de- 
stroyed wrung  his  heart  with  anguish.  He  also  saw  that  the  controversies 
then  raging  li^tween  the  North  and  the  South,  unless  they  could  be  allayed, 
must  soon  culminate  in  secession  and  civil  war.  For  the  prevention,  or, 
if  this  might  not  be,  for  the  postponement,  of  such  an  issue,  he  felt  that 
every  danger  must  be  faced,  every  exertion  made,  every  sacrifice  incurred. 
For  these  reasons,  he  put  forth  his  whole  strength  in  favour  of  the  Com- 
promise Measures  of  1850.  He  well  knew  the  nsk  he  was  running;  but, 
m  his  judgment,  the  occasion  called  on  him,  imperatively,  to  head  the  for- 
lorn hot)e.  And  so,  in  the  last  hope  of  saving  his  cause,  he  deliberately 
staked. his  all:  he  himself  went  down  indeed,  but  the  cause  was  saved.  In  all 
this,  most  assuredly,  he  was  right,  nobly  right,  heroically  right ;  and  none 
the  less  so,  that  his  action  was  tatal,  politically,  to  himself  The  crowning 
success  and  triumph  of  his  life  grew  from  his  great  speech  of  the  7th  of 
March,  1850^  The  Compromise  Measures  were  carried,  and  the  explosion, 
then  so  immment,  was  postponed.  Ten  years  of  time  were  thereby  gained. 
It  IS  riot  too  much  to  say  that  this  gaining  of  time  saved  the  l/nion:  for 
we  may  well  tremble  to  think  of  what,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been 
the  result,  had  .the  explosion  come  on  in  1851,  instead  of  1861.  And  it 
was  owing  to  Webster,  far  more  than  to  any  other  one  man,  yes,  more 
than  to  any  other  fifty  men,  that  the  nation  was  prepared  tor  the  crisis 
when  it  came.  His  earnest  teachings,  warnings,  and  exhortations,  as  to 
the  valtie  of  the  Union,  and  the  duty,  na^,  the  necessity,  of  preserving  it 
at  all  hazards,  had  sunk  deep  into  the  mmd  of  the  country.  For  twenty 
years,  this  had  been  the  burden  of  all  his  public  speaking.  His  words 
were  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  Maine  to  California ; 
and  when,  upon  the  bursting  of  the  storm,  the  people  sprang  so  gloriously 
to  the  rescue,  it  was  the  great  soul  of  Daniel  Webster,  breathing  and  beat- 
ing in  them,  without  their  knowing  it,  that  brought  and  held  them  to  the 
work^  till  secession  was  overwhelmed  by  a  wide-sweeping  torrent  of  blood 
and  fire.  The  war  was  all  fought  out  on  the  lines  which  Webster  had 
marked  down ;  nay,  more ;  the  decisive  battles  for  the  Union  were  won  by 
Jhim,  ten  years  beioro  •  the  war  began.  Nor  did  it  escape  his  "  large  dis- 
course/' that  the  crisis,  after  all,  was  but  postponed.  Iti  his  private  inter- 
coorse,  he  expressed  it  as  his  settled  conviction,  chat  tho  trial  was  bound 
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to  come,  sooner  or  later.  Now  that  war  cost  the  nation  not  less  than  &vt 
hundred  thousand  lives,  and  five  thousand  millions  of  money.  Those  who 
foresaw  nothing  of  this  cost  may  be  excused  for  having  provoked  the  con- 
test, as  they  also  may  for  having  scoffed,  as  they  did,  at  the  great  man's 
warnings  and  his  fears :  but,  as  Webster  had  a  forecast  of  it  all,  he  would 
have  been  utterly  inexcusable,  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  man,  if  he  had 
not  strained  every  nerve,  and  staked  his  all,  to  avert  the  dreadful  evil. 

On  the  death  of  General  Taylor,  in  July,  1850,  President  Fillmore  called 
Webster  into  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State.  Though  he  had  long  been 
suffering  from  a  chronic  catarrh,  and  though  his  life  was  fast  ebbing 
away,  at  the  President's  earnest  solicitations  he  remained  in  office  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  his  house  in  MarshHeld  on  the  24th  of  October, 
1852.  How  the  dying  man  met  his  last  hour  on  Earth,  is  well  shown  in 
that,  upon  beginning  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  grew  fiunt,  and  called 
out  earnestly,  "  Hold  me  up ;  I  do  not  wish  to  pray  with  a  fainting  voice." 

Webster^s  vast  power  of  intellect  is  admitted  by  all :  but  it  is  not  so 
generally  known  tnat  he  was  as  sweet  as  he  was  powerful,  and  nowhere 
more  powerful  than  in  his  sweetness.  When  thoroughly  aroused  in  pub- 
lic speech,  there  was  indeed  something  terrible  about  him ;  his  big,  dark» 
burning  eye  seemed  to  bore  a  man  through  and  through :  but  in  his  social 
hours,  when  his  massive  brow  and  features  were  lighted  up  with  a  charac- 
teristic smile,  it  was  like  a  gleam  of  Paradise ;  no  person  who  once  saw 
that  full-souled  smile  of  his  could  ever  forget  it.  His  goodly  person,  his 
gracious  bearing,  and  his  benignant  courtesy  made  him  the  delight  of  dvery 
circle  he  entered :  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  especially,  his  ^reat  powers 
seemed  to  robe  themselves  spontaneously  in  beauty;  and  his  attentions 
were  so  delicate  and  so  respectful,  that  they  could  not  but  be  charmed. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  and  hear  Webster  on  various  occasions,— 
in  Faneuil  liall,  in  the  national  Senate,  in  the  court-room,  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary talk  of  man  with  man.  In  all  these  lie  was  great, —  great  in  intellect^ 
great  in  character,  and  in  all  the  proper  correspondencies  of  greatness. 
And  I  have  it  from  those  who  knew  nim  well,  that  intimacy  never  wore  oflF 
the  impression  of  his  greatness :  on  the  contrary,  none  could  get  so  near 
him,  or  stay  near  him  so  long,  but  that  he  still  kept  growing  upon  them. 
But  he  had  something  better  than  all  this :  he  was  as  lovely  in  disposition 
as  he  was  great  in  mind :  a  larger,  warmer,  manlier  heart,  a  heart  more 
alive  with  tenderness  and  all  the  gentle  affections,  was  never  lodged  in  a  hu- 
man breast.  Of  this  I  could  give  many  telling  and  tonchin|^  proofs  fronft 
his  private  history,  if  my  space  would  permit.  Scorch  me,  ir  you  will,  for 
saying  it,  but  I  verily  believe  there  was  more  of  solid  goodness  of  heart  in 
one  hour  of  Daniel  Webster  than  in  a  whole  year  of  any  other  man  whom 
Massachusetts  has  since  had  in  the  national  councils. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  abilities  as  a  financier,  Webster's  own  pri- 
vate finances  were  often  much  embarrassed.  In  giving  himself  up  to  the 
Eublic  service,  he  cut  himself  off  from  a  large  profbssional  income.  He  was 
y  nature  free,  generous,  and  magnificent  in  his  dispositions.  His  va^t 
reputation,  the  dignity  and  elegance  of  his  manners,  the  engaging  suavity 
and  affability  of  his  conversation,  in  a  word,  the  powerful  magnetism  of  the 
man,  drew  a  great  deal  of  high  company  ronnd  him,  and  necessarily  made 
his  expenses  large.  Therewithal,' he  had  "  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand  opeti 
as  day  for  melting  charity";  and  his  big,  kind  heart  ever  joyed  to  share 
his  best  with  the  humblest  about  him.  Nevertheless  it  has  to' be  conceded 
that  he  was,  I  will  not  say  prodigal,  bnt  something  too  lavish,  or  at  least 
too  liberal,  in  his  domestic  appointments.  This  was  indeed  a  serious  blem- 
ish. To  be  sure,  all  the  money  in  the  country  could  not  measure  the  worth 
of  his  services.  Still  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  peace  of  mind,  and 
would  have  saved  a  deal  of  ugly  scandal,  if  he  had  kept  strictly  within  the 
small  returns  which  his  great  pnblio  services  bronght  in  to  him. 
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Wheu"  this  debate,  Sir,  was  to  be  resumed,  on  Thursday 
morning,  it  so  happened  that  it  would  have  been  convenient  for 
Bae  to  be  elsewhere.'^  The  honourable  member,  however,  did 
Dot  incline  to  put  off  the  discussion  to  another  day.  He  had  a 
shot,  he  said,  to  return,  and  he  wished  to  discharge  it.  That 
shot;  Sir,  which  he  thus  kindly  informed  us  was  coming,  that 
we  might  «tand  out  of  the  way,  or  prepare  ourselves  to  fall  by 
it  and  die  with  decency,  has  now  been  received.  Under  all  ad- 
vantages, and  with  expectation  awakened  by  the  tone  which 
preceded  it>  it  has  been  discharged,  and  has  spent  its  force.  It 
may  become  me  to  say  no  more  of  its  effect  than  that,  if  nobody 
is  found,  after  all,  either  killed  or  wounded,  it  is  not  the  first 
^ime,  in  the  history  of  human  affairs,  that  the  vigour  and  suc- 
cess of  the  war  have  not  quite  come  up  to  the  lofty  and  sounding 
phrase  of  the  manifesto. 

The  gentleman.  Sir,  in  declining  to  postpone  the  debate,  told 
the  Senate,  with  the  emphasis  of  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  that 
there  was  something  rankling  here^  of  which  he  wished  to  rid 
himself  by  an  immediate  reply.    In  this  respect^  Sir,  I  have  a 

'  1  Under  fliis  heading  I  give  nearly  all  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  Web- 
9ter*8  "  Second  Speech  on  Foot's  Besolution,"  delivered  in  the  National  Senate, 
January  26,  1830.  Foot  was  one  of  the  Senators  from  Connecticut;  and  his 
resolution  had  reference  only  to  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  in  the  West. 
The  Hon.  Bobert  Y.  Hayne,  whose  speech  drew  forth  this  great  effort,  was  one 
of  the  Senators  from  South  Carolina,  and  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  very 
al>le  and  brilliant  and  eloquent  speaker.  But  his  speech,  on  this  occasion,  was 
highly  discursive,  not  to  say  rambling,  introducing  a  largo  variety  of  topics, 
aod  hardly  touching  upon  the  special  subject-matter  of  the  resolution  before  the 
Senate.  1  give  the  argument  of  Webster's  speech  entire,  I  believe,  in  all  its 
parts,  omitting  only  some  amplifications  which,  though  apt  and  telling  at  the 
tkne,  .would  now  be  rather  in  the  way,  besides  that  they  make  the  speech  too 
long  for  this  volume. 

2  Webster  bad  at  that  time  a  pressing  and  important  engagement  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  occupied  him  so  much  that  he  had  no  thought  of  sharing  in 
tbis  debate  till  Hayne's  speech  roused  and  riveted  his  mind  to  the  question. 
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great  advantage  over  the  honourable  gentleman.  There  is 
nothing  here.  Sir,  which  gives  me  the  slightest  uneasiness; 
neither  fear,  nor  anger,  nor  that  which  is  sometimes  more 
troublesome  than  either,— the  consciousness  of  having  been  la 
the  wrong.  There  is  nothing  either  originating  here  or  now  re- 
ceived /lere  by  the  gentleman's  shot.  Nothing  originating  here, 
for  I  had  not  the  slightest  feeling  of  mikindness  towards  the 
honourable  member.  Some  passages,  it  is  true,  had  occurred 
since  our  acquaintance  in  this  body,  which  I  could  have  wished 
might  have  been  otherwise ;  but  I  had  used  philosophy  and  for- 
gotten them.  I  paid  the  honourable  member  the  attention  of 
listening  with  respect  to  his  first  speech;  and  when  he  sat 
down,  though  surprised,  and  I  must  even  say  astonished,,  at 
some  of  his  opinions,  nothing  was  further  from  my  intention 
than  to  commence  any  personal  warfare.  Through  the  whole 
of  the  few  remarks  I  made  in  answer,  I  avoided,  studiously  and 
carefully,  every  thing  which  I  thought  possible  to  be  construed 
into  disrespect.  And,  Sir,  while  there  is  thus  nothing  originat- 
ing here,  which  I  have  wished  at  any  time,  or  now  wish,  to  dis- 
charge, I  must  repeat,  also,  that  nothing  has  been  received  here 
which  rankles,  or  in  any  way  gives  me  annoyance.  I  will  not 
accuse  the  honourable  member  of  violating  the  rules  of  civilized 
war ;  I  will  not  say  that  he  poisoned  his  arrows.  But  whether 
his  shafts  were,  or  were  not,  dipped  in  that  which  would  have 
caused  rankling  if  they  had  reached  their  destination,  there  was 
not,  as  it  happened,  quite  strength  enough  in  the  bow  to  bring 
them  to  their  mark.  If  he  wishes  now  to  gather  up  those  shafts^ 
he  must  look  for  them  elsewhere:  they  will  not  be  found  fixed 
and  quivering  in'the  object  at  which  they  were  aimed. 

The  honourable  member  complained  that  I  had  slept  on  his 
speech.  I  must  have  slept  on  it,  or  not  slept  at  alL  The  mo- 
ment the  honourable  member  sat  down,  his  friend  from  Mis- 
souri rose,^  and,  with  much  honeyed  commendation  of  the 
speech,  suggested  that  the  impressions  which  it  had  produced 
were  too  charnfing  and  delightful  to  be  disturbed  by  other  senti- 
ments or  other  sounds,  and  proposed  that  the  Senate  should 
adjourn.  Would  it  have  been  quite  amiable  in  me.  Sir,  to  in- 
terrupt this  excellent  good  feeling?  Must  I  not  havi  been 
absolutely  malicious,  If  I  could  have  thrust  myself  forward,  to 
destroy  sensations  thus  pleasing  ?  "Was  it  not  much  better  and 
kinder,  both  to  sleep  upon  them  myself,  and  to  allow  others 
also  the  pleasure  of  sleeping  upon  them  ?  But  if  it  be  meant, 
by  sleeping  upon  his  speech,  that  I  took  time  to  prepare  a  reply, 

3  This  "ftffend  ftx)m  Missouri'*  was  Mr.  Benton,  one  of  the  leaders  of  what 
was  then  called  the  Jackson  party,  in  the  Senate. 
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it  is  quite  a  mistake.  Owing  to  other  engagements,  I  could  not 
employ  even  the  interval  between  the  adjournment  of  the  Sen- 
ate  and  its  meeting  the  next  morning,  in  attention  to  the  subject 
of  this  debate.  Nevertheless,  Sir,  the  mere  matter  of  fact  is 
undoubtedly  true.  I  did  sleep  on  the  gentleman's  speech,  and 
slept  soundly.  And  I  slept  equally  well  on  his  speech  of  yester- 
day,  to  which  I  am  now  replying.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in 
this  respect,  also,  I  possess  some  advantage  over  the  honour- 
able member,  attributable,  doubtless,  to  a  cooler  temperament 
on  my  part ;  for,  in  truth,  I  slept  upon  his  speeches  remarkably 
well. 

But  the  gentleman  inquires  why  he  was  made  the  object  of 
such  a  reply?  Why  was  he  singled  out?  If  an  attack  has  been 
made  on  the  East,  he,  he  assures  us,  did  not  begin  it :  it  was 
ma^e  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  Sir,  I  answered  the 
gentleman's  speech  because  I  happened  to  hear  it;  and  be- 
cause, also,  I  chose  to  give  an  answer  to  that  speech  which,  if 
unanswered,  I  thought  most  likely  to  produce  injurious  impres- 
sions.  I  did  not  stop  to  inquire  who  was  the  original  drawer 
of  the  bill.  I  found  a  responsible  indorser  before  me,  and  it 
was  my  purpose  to  hold  hin^  liable,  and  to  bring  him  to  his  just 
responsibility,  without  delay.  But,  Sir,  this  interrogatory  of 
the  honourable  member  was  only  introductory  to  another.  He 
proceeded  to  ask  me  whether  I  had  turned  upon  him,  in  this 
debate,  from  the  consciousness  that  I  should  find  an  overmatch, 
if  I  ventured  on  a  contest  with  his  friend  from  Missouri  If, 
Sir,  the  honourable  member,  modestice  gratia,  had  chosen  thus  to 
defer  to  his  friend,  and  to  pay  him  a  compliment,  without  iuten* 
tional  disparagement  to  others,  it  would  have  been  quite  accord- 
ing  to  the  friendly  courtesies  of  debate,  and  not  at  all  ungrateful 
to  my  own  feelings,  I  am  not  one  of  "those.  Sir,  who  esteem 
any  tribute  of  regard,  whether  light  and  occasional,  or  more 
serious  and  deliberate,  which  may  be  bestowed  on  others,  as  so 
much  unjustly  withholden  from  themselves.  But  the  tone  and 
manner  of  the  gentleman's  question  forbid  me  thus  to  interpret 
it.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  consider  it  as  nothing  more  than  a 
civility  to  his  friend.  It  had  an  air  of  taunt  and  disparagement, 
something  of  the  loftiness  of  asserted  superiority,  which  does 
not  allow  me  to  pass  it  over  without  notice.  It  was  put  as  a 
question  for  me  to  answer,  and  so  put  as  if  it  were  difficult  for 
me  to  answer,  whether  I  deemed  the  member  from  Missouri  an 
overmatch  for  myself  in  debate  here.  It  seems  to  me.  Sir,  that 
this  is  extraordinary  language,  and  an  extraordinary  tone,  for 
the  discussions  of  this  body. 

Matches  and  overmatches  I    Those  terms  are  more*  applicable 
elsewhere  than  here,  and.  fitter  for  other  assemblies  than  this. 
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Sir,  the  gentleman  seems  to  forget  where  and  what  we  are«. 
This  is  a  Senate,  a  Senate  of  equals,  of  men  of  individual  hon* 
our  and  personal  character,  and  of  absolute  independence.  Wo 
know  no  masters,  we  acknowledge  no  dictators.  This  is  a  hall 
for  mutual  consultation  and  discussion ;  not  an  arena  for  the 
exhibition  of  champions.  I  offer  myself.  Sir,  as  a  match  for.no 
man ;  I  throw  the  challenge  of  debate  at  no  man's  feet.  But 
then.  Sir,  since  the  honourable  member  has  put  the  question  in 
a  manner  that  calls  for  an  answer,  I  will  give  him  an  answer ; 
and  I  tell  him  that,  holding  myself  to  be  the  humblest  of  the 
members  here,  I  yet  know  nothing  in  the  arm  of  his  friend  from 
Missouri,  either  alone  or  when  £uded  by  the  arm  of  Ms  friend 
from  South  Carolina,  that  need  deter  even  me  from  espousing 
whatever  opinions  I  may  choose  to  espouse,  from  debating 
whenever  I  may  choose  to  debate,  or  from  speaking  whatever.  I 
may  see  fit  to  say,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Sir,  when  uttered 
as  matter  of  commendation  or  compliment,  I  should  dissent 
from  nothing  which  the  honourable  member  might  say  of  his 
friend.  Still  less  do  I  put  forth  any  pretensions  of  my  own. 
But  when  put  to  me  as  matter  of  taunt,  I  throw  it  back,  and  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  could  possibly  say  nothing  more  likely 
ihan  such  a  comparison  to  wound  my  pride  of  personal  charao- 
ten  The  anger  of  its  tone  rescued  the  remark  from  intentional 
irony,  which  otherwise,  probably,  would  have  been  its  general 
acceptation.  But,  Sir,  if  it  be  imagined  that  by  this  mutual 
quotation  and  commendation ;  if  it  be  supposed  that,  by  casting 
the  characters  of  the  drama,  assigning  to  each  his  part,  to  one 
the  attack,  to  another  the  cry  of  onset ;  or  if  it  be  thought  that^ 
by  a  loud  and  empty  vaunt  of  anticipated  victory,  any  laurels 
are  to  be  won  here ;  if  it  be  imagined,  especially,  that  any,  or  all 
these  things  will  shake  any  purpose  of  mine,  I  can  tell  the  hon- 
ourable member,  once  for  all,  that  he  is  greatly  mistaken,  and 
that  he  is  dealing  with  one  of  whose  temper  and  character  he 
has  yet  much  to  learn.  Sir,  I  shall  not  allow  myself,  on  this 
occasion,  I  hope  on  no  occasion,  to  be  betrayed  into  any  loss  of 
temper:  but  if  provoked,  as  I  trust  I  never  shall  be,  into  crimi- 
nation and  recrimination,  the  honourable  member  may  perhaps 
find  that,  in  that  contest,  there  will  be  blows  to  take  as  well  as 
blows  to  give  ;  that  others  can  state  comparisons  as  significant^ 
at  least,  as  his  own ;  and  that  his  impunity  may  possibly  de- 
maud  of  him  whatever  powers  of  taunt  and  sarcasm  he  may 
possess.  I  commend  him  to  a  prudent  husbandry  of  his 
resources. 

But,  Sir,  the  Coalition  I  The  Coalition  I  Ay,  "the  mur- 
dered  Coalition  I*  *  The  gentlemen  asks,  if  I  were  led  or 
frighted  into  this  debate  by  the  spectre  of  the  CoalitLon. 
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•*  Was  it  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  Coalition,"  he  exclaims^ 
**  which  haunted  the  member  from  Massachusetts  ;  and  which, 
like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  would  never  down  ?  *'  "  The  murdered 
Coalition  1"  Sir,  this  charge  of  a  coalition,  in  reference  to  the 
late  administration,*  is  not  original  with  the  honourable  member. 
It  did  not  spring  up  in  the  Senate.  Whether  as  a  fact,  as  an  ar- 
gument, or  as  an  embellishment  it  is  all  borrowed.  He  adopts 
it,  indeed,  from  a  very  low  origin,  and  a  still  lower  present  con- 
dition. It  is  one  of  the  thousand  calumnies  with  which  the 
press  teemed  during  an  excited  political  canvass.  It  was  a 
charge,  of  which  there  was  not  only  no  proof  or  probability, 
but  which  was  in  itself  wholly  impossible  to  be  true.  No  man 
of  common  information  ever  believed  a  syllable  of  it.  Yet  it 
was  of  that  class  of  falsehoods  which,  by  continued  repetition 
through  all  the  organs  of  detraction  and  abuse,  are  capable  of 
misleading  those  who  are  already  far  misled,  and  of  further 
fanning  i)assion  already  kindling  into  flame.  Doubtless  it 
served  in  its  day,  and,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the  end  de- 
signed by  it  Having  done  that,  it  has  sunk  into  the  general 
mass  of  stale  and  loathed  caliuunies.  It  is  the  very  cast-off 
slough  of  a  polluted  and  shameless  press.  Incapable  of  further 
mischief,  it  lies  in  the  sewer,  lifeless  and  despised.  It  is  not 
now.  Sir,  in  the  power  of  the  honourable  member  to  give  it  dig- 
nity or  decency,  by  attempting  to  elevate  it,  and  to  introduce  it 
into  the  Senate.  He  cannot  change  it  from  what  it  is,  an  ob- 
ject of  general  disgust  and  scorn.  On  the  contrary,  the  contact, 
if  he  choose  to  touch  it,  is  more  likely  to  drag  him  down,  down, 
to  the  place  where  it  lies  itself. 

But  Sir,  the  honourable  member  was  not,  for  other  reasons, 
entirely  liappy  in  his  allusion  to  the  story  of  Banquo's  murder 
and  Banquo's  ghost    It  was  not  ^  think,  the  friends,  but  the 

4  "The  Coalition !  *'  was  one  of  tbe  partisan  outcries  raised  against  the  ad- 
mijiistration  of  Presiclent  John  Quincy  Adams ;  and  it  was  urged  with  incredi- 
ble Tiolencc  during  the  canvass  of  1828,  in  order  to  defeat  the  reelection  of  Ad- 
ams, and  bring  in  General  Jackson.  In  1824,  Mr.  Clay  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  along  with  Adams.  As  there  was  then  no  election  by  the  people,  it 
ftU  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  to  elect  a  President,  and  Clay's  IViends,  or 
tbe  most  of  th^n,  voted  tbr  Adams,  and  thus  secured  a  majority  of  the  States  in 
his  fhvour.  Adams  gave  the  first  seat  in  his  cabinet  to  Clay;  not  from  any  pre- 
vious understanding  between  them,  or  between  their  friends,  but  because  Clay 
was  evidently  the  right  man  for  the  place.  This  appointment  was  eagerly 
seized  upon  as  inferring  a  bargain;  and  the  f)&lse  accusation  of  a  corrupt  coali- 
tion thus  grounded  probably  did  a  good  deal  towards  defeating  the  reelection 
of  Adams  in  1828.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  elected  Vice-President  both  in  1824  and  in 
laW;  and  in  the  latter  year  he  gave  all  his  influence  against  Adams  and  in 
Ihvour  of  Jackson.  AU  through  those  years,  Calhoun  carried  the  politics  of 
South  Carolina  in  his  pocket,  nor  was  his  strength  by  any  means  coniiued  to 
thatStote. 
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enemies  of  the  murdered  Banquo,  at  whose  bidding  his  spirit 
would  not  down.  The  honourable  gentleman  is  fresh  in  his 
reading  of  the  English  classics,  and  can  put  me  right  if  I  am 
wrong:  but,  according  to  my  poor  recollection,  it  was  at  those 
who  had  begun  with  caresses  and  ended  with  foul  and  treach- 
erous murder  that  the  gory  locks  were  shaken.  The  ghost  of 
Banquo,  like  that  of  Hamlet,  was  an  honest  ghost.  It  dis- 
turbed no  innocent  man.  It  knew  where  its  appearance  would 
strike  terror,  and  who  would  cry  out,  "A  ghost  I"  It  made 
itself  visible  in  the  right  quarter,  and  compelled  the  guilty  and 
the  conscience-smitten,  and  none  others,  to  starts  with, 

"Pr*ytliee,  seetherel  behold!  lookl  lol  — 
II'  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him !  ** 

Their  eyeballs  were  seared  (was  it  not  so.  Sir?)  who  had 
thought  to  shield  themselves  by  concealing  their  own  hand, 
and  laying  the  imputation  of  the  crime  on  a  low  and  hireling 
agency  in  wickedness ;  who  had  vainly  attempted  to  stifle  the 
workings  of  their  own  coward  consciences,  by  ejaculating, 
through  white  lips  and  chattering  teeth,  "Thou  canst  not  say  I 
did  it !  **  I  have  misread  the  great  Poet  if  those  who  had  no 
way  partaken  in  the  deed  of  the  death  either  found  that  tliiey 
were,  or  feared  that  tliey  should  he,  pushed  from  their  stools  by 
the  ghost  of  the  slain,  or  exclaimed,  to  a  spectre  created  by 
their  own  fears  and  their  own  remorse,  "  Avaunt  1  and  quit  oUr 
sight  I"  ' 

There  is  another  particular,  Sir,  in  which  the  honourable 
member's  quick  perception  of  resemblances  might,  I  should 
think,  have  seen  something  in  the  story  of  Banquo,  making;  it 
not  altogether  a  subject  of  the  most  pleasant  contemplation. 
Those  who  murdered  Banquo,  what  did  they  win  by  it?  Sub- 
stantial good?  Permanent  power?  Or  disappointment^  rather, 
and  sore  mortification;  dust  and  ashes, — the  common  f ate  <^ 
vaulting  ambition  overleaping  itself?  Did  not  even-handed 
justice  ere  long  commend  the  poisoned  chalice  to  their  own 
lips  ?  Did  they  not  soon  find  that  for  another  they  had  "filed 
their  mind?"  that  their  ambition,  though  apparently  for  the 
moment  successful,  had  but  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  their 
grasp  ?^  Ay,  sir, 

5  The  applicatjjon  here  intended,  though  clear  enongh  at  the  time,  i&  86uie- 
wluit  obscure  to  us.  Supposing  there  to  have  been  a  coalition,  and  that  coali- 
tion to  have  been  killed,  the  killing  must  have  been  done  by  the  IHends  of 
Calhoun,  among  whom  Mr.  Huyne  stood  foremost.  Of  course  they  who  had 
killed  the  coalition  were  the  ones  to  be  haunted  by  its  ghost;  and  Webster  here 
delicately  implies  that  they  had  expected  to  stand  lirst  in  the  connseld  of  tho 
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**  a  barren  sceptre  in  their  gripe, 
Thence  to  be  torench^d  by  an  unlinecU  hand, 
Ko  son  of  their 8  succeeding,** 

Sir,  I  need  pursue  the  allusion  no  further.  I  leave  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman  to  run  it  out  at  his  leisure,  and  to  derive 
from  it  all  the  gratification  it  is  calculated  to  administer.  If  he 
finds  himself  pleased  with  the  associations,  and  prepared  to  be 
quite  satisfied  though  the  parallel  should  be  entirely  completed, 
1  had  almost  said  I  am  satisfied  also  ;  but  that  I  shall  think  of. 
Yes,  Sir,  I  will  think  of  that. 

In  the  course  of  my  observations  the  other  day,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  paid  a  passing  tribute  of  respect  to  a  very  worthy  man, 
Mr.  Dane,  of  Massachusetts.  It  so  happened  that  he  drew  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory.  A  man  of  so  much  ability,  and  so  little  pretence ; 
of  so  great  a  capacity  to  do  good,  and  so  unmixed  a  disposition 
to  do  it  for  its  own  sake ;  a  gentlenfian  who  had  acted  an  impor- 
^fint  party  forty  years  ago,  in  a  measure  the  influence  of  which 
is  still  deeply  felt  in  the  very  matter  which  was  the  subject  of 
debate,  might,  I  thought,  receive  from  me  a  commendatory 
recognition.  But  the  honourable  member  was  inclined  to  be 
facetious  on  the  subject.  He  was  rather  disposed  to  make  it 
matter  of  ridicule,  that  I  had  introduced  into  the  debate  the 
napie  of  one  Nathan  Dane,  of  whom  he  assures  us  he  had 
nev^r  before  beard.  Sir,  if  tha  honourable  member  had  never 
before  heard  of  Mr.  Dane,  I  am  sorry  for  it  It  shows  him  less 
acquainted  with  the  public  men  of  the  country  than  I  had  suj)- 
posed.  L^t  me  tell  him,  however,  that  a  sneer  from  him  at  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Dane  is  in  bad  taste.  It  may  well 
b^  a  mark  of  ambition.  Sir,  either  with  the  honourable  gentle- 
m^i  or  myself,  to  accomplish  as  much  to  make  our  names 
known  to  advantage,  and  remembered  with  gratitude,  as  Mr. 
Dane  has  accomplished.  But  the  truth  is.  Sir,  I  suspect^  that 
Mr.  Dane  lives  a  little  too  far  north.  He  is  of  Massachusetts, 
and  too  near  the  north  star  to  be  reached  by  the  honourable 
gentleman's  telescope.  If  his  sphere  had  happened  to  range 
J90uth  o^  M^tson  and  Dixon's  linei  he  might  probably  have  come 
within  the  scope  of  his  vision, 

i   spoke.  Sir,  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  prohibited 

party  iu  whose  behalf  the  killing  was  done,  and  also  to  hold  the  succession  of 
power.  But  it  was  not  long  iu  becoming  evident  that  Tan  Bui'cn,  and  not  Cal. 
houn,  had  the  ascendant  iu  Jackson's  counsels;  in  fhct,  matters  soon  grew  to  a 
<k}cided  rupture  between  Jackson  and  Calhoun;  and  at  the  time  when  this 
speech  was  made  it  was  manifest  that  Calhoun  and  his  Mends  wei-c  cut  olT  IVom 
the  party  succession. 
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slavery,  in  all  future  times,  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  as  a  measure 
of  great  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  one  which  had  been 
attended  with  highly  beneficial  and  permanent  consequences. 
I  supposed  that,  on  this  point.,  no  two  gentlemen  in  the  Sen- 
ate could  entertain  different  opinions.  But  the  simple  expres- 
sion of  this  sentiment  has  led  the  gentleman  not  only  into  a 
laboured  defence  of  slavery,  in  the  abstract,  and  on  principle, 
but  also  into  a  warm  accusation  against  me,  as  having  attacked 
the  system  of  domestic  slavery  now  existing  in  the  Southern 
States.  For  all  this,  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation, 
in  any  thing  said  or  intimated  by  me.  I  did  not  utter  a  single 
word  which  any  ingenuity  could  torture  into  an  attack  on  the  sla- 
very of  the  South.  I  only  said  that  it  was  highly  wise  and  use- 
ful, in  legislating  for  the  Northwestern  country  while  it  was  yet 
a  wilderness,  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves ;  and  added, 
that  I  presumed  there  was  no  reflecting  and  intelligent  person, 
hi  the  neighbouring  State  of  Kentucky,  who  would  doubt  that» 
if  the  same  prohibition  had  been  extended,  at  the  same  early 
period,  over  that  commonwealth,  her  strength  and  population 
would,  at  this  day,  have  been  far  greater  than  they  are.  If 
these  opinions  be  thought  doubtful,  they  are  nevertheless,  I 
trusty  neither  extraordinary  nor  disrespectful.  They  attack 
nobody  and  menace  nobody.  And  yet.  Sir,  the  gentleman's 
optics  have  discovered,  even  in  the  mere  expression  of  this 
sentiment,  what  he  calls  the  very  spirit  of  the  Missouri  ques- 
tion!* He  represents  me  as  making  an  onset  on  the  whole 
South,  and  manifesting  a  spirit  which  would  interfere  with,  and 
disturb,  their  domestic  condition! 

Sir,  this  injustice  no  otherwise  surprises  me  than  as  it  is  com- 
mitted here,  and  committed  without  the  slightest  pretence  of 
ground  for  it.  I  say  it  only  surprises  me  as  being  done  here ; 
for  I  know  full  well  that  it  is,  and  has  been,  the  settled  i)olicy. 
of  some  persons  in  the  South,  for  years,  to  represent  the  people 
of  the  North  as  disposed  to  interfere  with  them  in  their  own 
exclusive  and  peculiar  concerns.  This  is  a  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive point,  in  Southern  feeling ;  and  of  late  years  it  has  always 
been  touched,  and  generally  with  effect^  whenever  the  object 
has  been  to  unite  the  whole  South  against  Northern  men  or^ 
Northern  measures.  This  feeling,  always  carefully  kept  alive, 
and  maintained  at  too  intense  a  heat  to  admit  discrimination  or 
reflection,  is  a  lever  of  great  power  in  our  political  machine.  It 
moves  vast  bodies,  and  gives  to  them  one  and  the  same  direc- 

6  This  "  Missouri  question"  was  upon  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave* 
holding  State,  in  1820.  Tlie  question  was  agitated  a  long  time  with  exceeding' 
hcnt  and  bitterness ;  the  agitation  ending  at  last  in  what  was  caUod  *'  The  MiSf 
souri  Compromise.*' 
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tion.  But  it  is  without  adequate  cause,  and  the  suspicion 
which  exists  is  wholly  groundless.  There  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  a  disposition  in  the  Korth  to  interfere  with  these  interests 
of  the  South.  Such  interference  has  never  been  supposed  to  be 
within  the  i)ower  of  government ;  nor  has  it  been  in  any  way 
attempted.  The  slavery  of  the  South  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  domestic  policy,  left  with  the  States  themselves, 
and  With  which  the  federal  government  had  nothing  to  do. 
Certainly,  Sir,  I  am,  and  ever  have  been,  of  that  opinion.  The 
gentleman,  indeed,  argues  that  slavery,  in  the  abstract^  is  no 
evil.  Most  assuredly  I  need  not  say  I  differ  with  him,  altogether 
and  most  widely,  on  that  point.  I  regard  domestic  slavery  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  evils,  both  moral  and  political.  But 
Whether  it  be  a  malady,  and  whether  it  be  curable,  and,  if  so, 
by  what  means ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  be  the  vulnus 
inimedlcahile  of  the  sodal  system,  I  leave  it  to  those  whose  right 
and  duty  it  is  to  inquire  and  to  decide.  And  this  I  believe. 
Sir,  is,  and  uniformly  has  been,  the  sentiment  of  the  North. 

Having  had  occasion  to  recur  to  the  Ordinance  of  1767,  in 
order  to  defend  myself  against  the  inferences  which  the  hon- 
ourable member  has  chosen  to  draw  from  my  former  observa- 
tions on 'that  subject,  I  am  not  willing  now  entirely  to  take 
leave  of  it  without  another  remark.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
that  paper  expresses  just  sentiments  on  the  great  subject  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  Such  sentiments  were  common,  and 
abound  in  all  our  State  papers  of  that  day.  But  this  Ordinance 
did  that  which  was  not  so  common,  and  which  is  not  even  now 
universal ;  that  is,  it  set  forth  and  declared  it  a  high  and  bind- 
ing duty  of  government  itself  to  support  schools,  and  advance 
tlie  means  of  education,  on  the  plain  reason  that  religion,  mo- 
rality, and  knowledge  are  necessary  to  good  government,  and  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  One  observation  further.  The  im- 
portant provision  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  several  of  those  of  the  States,  and  recently 
adopted  into  the  reformed  constitution  of  Virginia,  restraining 
"legislative  power  in  questions  of  private  right,  and  from  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts,  is  first  introduced  and  estab- 
lished, as  far  as  I  am  informed,  fis  matter  of  express  written 
constitutional  law,  in  this  Ordinance  of  1787.  And  I  must  add, 
also,  in  regard  to  the  p-uthor  of  the  Ordinance,  who  has  not  had 
the  happiness  to  attract  the  gentleman's  notice  heretofore,  nor 
to  avoid  his  sarcasm  now,  that  he  was  chairman  of  that  select 
committee  of  the  old  Congress  whose  report  first  expressed  the 
strong  sense  of  tliat  body,  that  the  old  Confederation  was  not 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  and  recommending 
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to  the  states  to  send  delegiates  to  the  eonventioii  which  fonned 
the  present  Constitution. 

Bat  the  honourable  member  has  now  found  out  that  this  gen* 
tleman,  Mr.  Dane,  was  a  member  of  the  Hartford  (convention.' 
However  uninformed  the  honourable  member  may  be  of  charac- 
ters and  occurrences  at  the  North,  it  would  seem  that  he  has  at 
his  elbow,  on  this  occasion,  some  high*minded  and  lofty  spiriti 
some  magnanimous  and  true-hearted  monitor,  possessing  the 
means  of  local  knowledge,  and  ready  to  supply  the  honourable 
member  with  every  thing,  down  even  to  forgotten  and  moth- 
eaten  two-penny  pamphlets,  which  may  be  used  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  his  own  country.  But,  as  to  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion, Sir,  allow  me  to  say,  that  the  proceedings  of  that  body 
seem  now  to  be  less  read  and  studied  in  "New  England  than 
further  south.  They  appear  to  be  looked  to,  not  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far  they 
may  serve  as  a  precedent.  But  they  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  they  are  quite  too  tame.  The  latitude  in  which  they 
originated  was  too  cold.  Other  conventions,  of  more  recent  ex- 
istence, have  gone  a  whole  bar's  length  beyond  it.  The  learned 
doctors  of  Colleton  and  Abbeville  have  pushed  their  commeiXt 
taries  on  the  Hartford  collect  so  far,  that  the  original  textr 
writers  are  thrown  entirely  into  the  shade.  I  have  nothing  to 
do,  Sir,  with  the  Hartford  Convention.  Its  journal,  which  th^ 
gentleman  has  quoted,  I  never  read.  So  far  as  the  honourable 
member  may  discover  in  its  proceedings  a  spirit  in  any  degree} 
resembling  that  which  was  avowed  and  justified  in  those  other 
conventions  to  which  I  have  alluded,  or  so  far  as  those  pro- 
ceedings can  be  shown  to  be  disloyal  to  the  Constitution,  or 
tending  to  disunion,  so  far  I  shall  be  as  ready  as  any  one  to  be^ 
stow  on  them  reprehension  and  censure. 

Having  dwelt  long  on  this  Convention,  and  other  occurrences 
of  that  day,  in  the  hope,  probably,  (which  will  not  be  gratifiedt ) 
that  I  should  leave  the  course  of  this  debate  to  follow  him  at 
length  in  those  excursions,  the  honourable  member  ^returned^ 
and  attempted  another  object.  He  referred  to  a  speech  of 
mine  in  the  other  House,  the  same  which  I  had  occasion  to 
allude  to  myself,  th«  other  day ;  and  has  quoted  a  passage  or. 
two  from  it,  with  a  bold  though  uneasy  and  labouring  air  ot, 

7  The  Hartford  ConTention  was  an  assembly  of  delegates  iVom  some  of  ^be 
New  Englaud  States,  which  met  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  the  Winter  of 
1814-15,  and  sat  with  closed  doors.  The  members  were  men  of  high  personal 
character,  belonging  to  the  old  Federal  party,  and  were  strongly  opposed  to  the* 
war  then  pending  with  Great  Britain;  which  brought  upon  them  the  reproof^ 
of  having  met  for  the  treasonable  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  J^ew  England 
States  tvom  the  Union. 
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eonfidence»  as  if  he  bad  detected  in  me  an  incoosidtency.  Judg- 
ing from  the  gentleman's  manner,  a  stranger  to  the  course  of 
the  debate  and  to  the  pomt  in  discussion  would  have  imagined, 
from  so  triumphant  a  tone,  that  the  honourable  member  was 
about  tQ  overwhelm  me  with  a  manifest  contradiction.  Any 
Ofke  who  heard  him,  and  who  had  not  heard  what  I  had,  in  fact, 
previously  said,  must  have  thought  me  routed  and  discomfited, 
as  the  gentleman  had  promised.  Sir,  a  breath  blows  all  this 
triumph  away.  There  is  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  sen- 
tipEients  of  my  remarks  on  the  two  occasions.  What  I  said  here 
on  Wednesday  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  me  in  the  other  House  in  1825.    Though  the  gentle- 

0uai  had  the  metaphysics  of  Hudibras,  though  he  were  able 

> 

**  to  sever  and  divido 
A  hair  *twixt  north  and  northwest  side,'* 

be  yet  could  not  insert  his  metaphysical  scissors  between  the 
fair  reading  of  my  remarks  in  1825,  and  what  I  said  here  last 
week.  There  is  not  only  no  contradiction,  no  difference,  but,  in 
truth,  too  exact  a  similarity,  both  in  thought  and  language,  to 
be  entirely  in  just  taste.  I  had  myself  quoted  the  same  speech ; 
had  recurred  to  it,  and  spoke  with  it  open  before  me ;  and  much 
of  what  1  said  was  little  more  than  a  repetition  from  it. 

I  need  not  repeat  at  large  the  general  topics  of  the  honoura- 
ble gentleman's  speech.  When  he  said  yesterday  that  he  did 
not  attack  the  Eastern  States,  he  certainly  must  have  forgotten, 
not  only  particular  remarks,  but  the  whole  drift  and  tenour  of 
his  speech ;  unless  he  means,  by  not  attacking,  that  he  did  not 
commence  hostilities,  but  that  another  had  preceded  him  in 
the  attack.  He,  in  the  first  place,  disapproved  of  the  whole 
course  of  the  government,  for  forty  years,  in  regard  to  its  dis- 
position of  the  public  lands ;  and  then,  turning  northward  and 
eastward,  and  fancying  he  had  found  a  cause  for  alleged  nar- 
rowness and  niggardliness  in  the  "accursed  policy"  of  the 
tariff,  to  which  he  represented  the  people  of  New  England  as 
wedded,  he  went  on  for  a  full  hour  with  remarks,  the  whole 
scope  of  which  was  to  exhibit  the  results  of  this  policy,  in 
feelings  and  in  measures  unfavourable  to  the  "^est.  I  thought 
his  opinions  unfounded  and  erroneous,  as  to  the  general  course 
of  the  government,  and  ventured  to  reply  to  them. 

The  gentleman  had  remarked  on  the  analogy  of  other  cases, 
and  quoted  the  conduct  of  European  governments  towards 
their  own  subjects  settling  on  this  continent,  as  in  point,  to 
show  that  we  had  been  hard  and  rigid  in  selling,  when  we 
sliould  have  given  the  public  lands  to  settlers  without  price. 
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I  thought  the  honourable  member  had  suffered  his  judgment 
to  be  betrayed  by  a  false  analogy ;  that*  he  was  struck  with  an 
appearance  of  resemblance  where  there  was  no  real  similitude. 
I  think  so  still.  The  first  settlers  of  North  America  were 
enterprising  spirits,  engaged  in  private  adventure,  or  fleeing 
from  tyranny  at  home.  When  arrived  here,  they  were  for. 
gotten  by  the  mother  country,  or  remembered  only  to  be  op* 
pressed.  Carried  away  again  -by  the  appearance  of  analogy,  or 
struck  with  the  eloquence  of  the  passage,  the  honourable 
member  yesterday  observed  that  the  conduct  of  government 
towards  the  "Western  emigrants,  or  my  representation  of  it, 
brought  to  his  mind  a  celebrated  speech  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. It  was,  Sir,  the  speech  of  Colonel  Barr€.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Stamp  Act,  or  tea  tax,  I  forget  which.  Colonel 
Barr^  had  heard  a  member  on  the  treasury  bench  argue  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  being  British  colonists,  planted 
by  the  maternal  care,  nourished  by  the  indulgence  and  pro- 
tected by  the  arms  of  England,  would  not  grudge  their  mite  to 
relieve  the  mother  country  from  the  heavy  burden  under  which 
she  groaned.  The  language  of  Colonel  Barr^,  in  reply  to  this, 
was,  "They  planted  by  your  care  I  Your  oppression  planted 
them  in  America.  They  fled  from,  your  tyranny,  and  grew  by 
your  neglect  of  them.  So  soon  as  you  began  to  care  for  then!', 
you  showed  your  care  by  sending  persons  to  spy  out  their  liber- 
ties, misrepresent  their  character,  prey^  upon  theih,  and  eat  out 
their  substance." 

And  how  does  the  honourable  gentleman  mean  to  maintain 
that  language  like  this  is  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  towards  the  Western  emigrants, 
or  to  any  representation  given  by  me  of  that  conduct?  Were 
tlie  settlers  in  the  West  driven  thither  by  our  oppression? 
Have  they  flourished  only  by  our  neglect  of  them?  Has 
the  government  done  nothing  but  prey  upon  them,  and  eat 
out  their  substance?  Sir,  this  fervid  eloquence  of  the  Brit- 
ish speaker,  just,  when  and  where  it  was  uttered,  and  fit  to 
remain  an  exercise  for  the  schools,  is  not  a  little  out  of  place, 
when  it  is  brought  thence  to  be  applied  here  to  the  conduct  of 
our  own  country  towards  her  own  citizens.  Prom  America  to 
England,  it  may  be  true ;  from  Americans  to  their  own  govern- 
ment^ it  would  be  strange  language.  Let  us  leave  it,  to  bo 
recited  and  declaimed  by  our  boys  against  a  foreign  nation ; 
not  introduce  it  here,  to  recite  and  declaim  ourselves  against 
our  own. 

But  I  come  to  the  point  of  the  alleged  contradiction.  In  my 
remarks  on  Wednesday,  I  contended  that  we  could  not  give 
away  gratuitously  all  the  public  landi^ ;  that  we  held  them  in 
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trust ;  that  the  government  had  solemnly  pledged  itself  to 
dispose  of  them  as  a  common  fund  for  the  common  benefit,  and 
to  sell  and  settle  them  as  its  discretion  should  dictate.    Now, 
Sir,  what  contradiction  does  the  gentleman  find  to  this  senti- 
ment in  the  speech  of  1825?    He  quotes  me  as  having  then  said 
that  we  ought  not  to  hug  these  lands  as  a  very  great  treasure. 
Yery  well.  Sir,  supposing  me  to  be  accurately  reported  in  that 
expression,  what  is  the  contradiction?    I  have  not  now  said 
that  we  should  hug  these  lands  as  a  f  aVourite  source  of  pecu- 
niary income.    No  such  thing.    It  is  not  my  view.    What  I 
have  said,  ^nd  what  I  do  say,  is,  that  they  are  a  common:  fund, 
to  be  disposed  of  for  the  cQmmon  benefit^  to  be  sold  at  low 
prices  for  the  accommodation  of  settlers,  keeping  the  object  of 
settling  the  lands  as  much  in  visw  as  that  of  raising  money 
from  them.    This  I  say  now,  and  this  I  have  always  said.    Is 
tiiis  hugging  them  as  a  favourite  treasure  ?    Is  there  no  differ* 
ence  between  hugging  and  hoarding  this  fund,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  a  great  treasure,  and,  on  the  other,  disposing  of  it  at  low 
prices,  placing  the  proceeds  in  the  general  treasury  of  the 
IJnion?    My  opinion  is,  that  as  much  is  to  be  made  of  the 
land  as  fairly  and  reasonably  may  be,  selling  it  all  the  while  at 
such  rates  as  to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  settlement.    This  is 
not  giving  it  all  away  to  the  States,  as  the  gentleman  would 
prt^ose  ;  nor  is  it  hugging  the  fund  closely  and  tenaciously,  as 
a  favourite  treasure ;  but  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  just  and  wise 
policy,  perfectly  according  with  all  the  various  duties  which 
rest, on  government.     So  much  for  my  contradiction.     And 
what  is  it  ?    Where  is  the  ground  of  the  gentleman's  triumph  ? 
What  inconsistency  in  word  or  doctrine  has  he  been  able  to 
detect?    Sir,  if  this  be  a  sample  of  that  discomfiture  with  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  threatened  me,  commend  me  to  the 
word  discowjitwre  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

We  approach,  at  lerigth.  Sir,  to  a  more  important  part  of  the 
honourable  gentleman's  observations.  Suice  it  does  not  accord 
with  my  views  of  justice  and  policy  to  give  away  the  public 
lands  altogether,  as  mere  matter  of  gratuity,  I  am  asked  by  the 
Uonourable  gentleman  on  what  ground  it  is  that  I  consent  to 
vote  them  away  in  particular  instances.  How,  he  inquires,  do 
I  reccHicile  with  these  professed  sentiments  my  support  of  meas- 
ured appropriating  portions  of  the  lands  to  particular  roads, 
particular  canals,  particular  rivers,  and  particular  institutions 
of  education  in  the  West?  This  leads,  Sir,  to  the  real  and  wide 
difference  in  political  opinion  between  the  honourable  gentle- 
man and  myself.  On  my  part,  I  look  upon  all  these  objects  as 
connected  with  the  common  good,  fairly  embraced  in  its  object 
aad  its  terms :  he,  on  the  contrary,  deems  them  all,  if  good  at 
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all,  (^\y  local  good.  This  is  our  difference.  The  interrogatory 
which  he  proceeded  to  put  at  once  explains  this  difference. 
"What  interest,"  asks  he,  "has  South  Carolina  in  a  canal  in 
Ohio?"  Sir,  this  very  question  is  full  of  significance.  It  de- 
velops the  gentleman's  whole  political  system ;  and  its  answer 
expounds  mine.  Here  we  differ.  I  look  upon  a  road  over  the 
Alleghany,  a  canal  round  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  or  a  canal  or 
railway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Western  waters,  as  being  an 
object  large  and  extensive  enough  to  be  fairly  said  to  be  for  the 
common  benefit  The  gentleman  thinks  otherwise,  and  this  is 
the  key  to  his  construction  of  the  powers  of  the  government. 
He  may  well  ask  what  interest  has  South  Carolina  in  a  canal  in 
Ohio.  On  his  system,  it  is  true,  she  has  no  interest.  On  that 
system,  Ohio  and  Carolina  ar«  different  governments,  and  differ- 
ent countries ;  connected  here,  it  is  true,  by  some  slight  and  ill- 
defined  bond  of  union,  but^  in  all  main  respects,  separate  and 
diverse.  On  that  system,  Carolina  has  no  more  interest  in  a 
canal  in  Ohio  than  in  Mexico.  The  gentleman  therefore  only 
follows  out  his  own  principles  ;  he  does  no  more  than  arrive  at 
the  natural  conclusions  of  his  own  doctrines :  be  only  announces 
the  true  results  of  that  creed  which  he  has  adopted  himself,  and 
would  persuade  others  to  adopt»  when  he  thus  declsures  that 
South  Carolina  has  no  interest  in  a  public  work  in  Ohio. 

Sir,  we  narrow-minded  people  of  New  England  do  not  reason 
thus.  Our  notion  of  things  is  entirely  different.  We  look  upon 
the  States,  not  as  separated,  but  as  united.  We  love  to  dwell 
on  that  union,  and  on  the  mutual  happiness  which  it  has  so 
much  promoted,  and  the  common  renown  which  it  has  so  greatly 
contributed  to  acquire.  In  our  contemplation,  Carolina  and 
Ohio  are  parts  of  the  same  country ;  States,  united  under  the 
same  general  government^  having  interests  common,  associated^ 
intermingled.  In  whatever  is  within  the  proper  sphere  o£  the 
constitutional  power  of  this  government^  we  look  upon  the 
States  as  one.  We  do  not  impose  geographical  limits  to  our 
patriotic  feeling  or  regard ;  we  do  not  follow  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, and  lines  of  latitude,  to  find  boundaries,  beyond  which 
public  improvements  do  not  benefit  us.  We  who  come  here,  as 
agents  and  representatives  of  these  narrow-minded  and  selfish 
men  of  New  England,  consider  ourselves  as  bound  to  regard 
with  an  equal  eye  the  good  of  the  whole,  in  whatever  is. within 
our  powers  of  legislation.  Sir,  if  a  railroad  or  canal,  beginning 
in  South  Carolina  and  ending  in  South  Carolina,  appeared  to  me 
to  be  of  national  importance  and  national  magnitude,  believing, 
as  I  do,  that  the  power  of  government  extends  to  the  encour- 
agement of  works  of  that  description,  if  I  were  to  stand  up  here^ 
and  ask,  What  interest  has  Massachusetts  in  a  railroad  in  South 
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Carolina?  I  should  not  be  willing  to  face  my  eonstituentft. 
These  same  narrow-minded  men  would  tell  me  that  they  had 
sent  me  to  act  for  the  whole  country,  and  that  one  who  pos- 
sessed too  little  comi^rehensicm,  either  of  intellect  or  feeling, 
one  who  was  not  large  enough^  both  in  mind  and  in  heart,  to 
embrace  the  whole,  was  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  interest 
of  any  x>art. 

Shr,  I  do  not  desire  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  government 
by  unjisstifiable  construction,  nor  to  exercise  any  not  within  a 
fair  interpretation.  But  when  it  is  believed  that  a  power  does 
exist,  then  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  exercised  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  whole.  So  far  as  respects  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power,  the  States  are  one.  It  was  the  very  object  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  create  unity  of  interests  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  of 
the  general  government.  In  war  and  peace  we  are  one ;  in 
commerce,  one ;  because  the  authority  of  the  general  govern- 
ment reaches  to  war  and  peace»  and  to  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce. I  have  never  seen  any  more  difliiculty  in  erecting  light- 
houses on  the  lakes  than  on  the  ocean ;  in  improving  the  har- 
bours of  inland  seas  than  if  they  were  within  the  ebb  and  flow 
<^the  tide  ;  or  of  removing  obstructions  in  the  vast  streams  of 
the  West,  more  than  in  any  work  to  facilitate  comnierce  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  If  there  be  any  power  for  one,  there  is  power 
also  for  the  other ;  Mid  they  are  all  and  equally  for  the  common 
good  of  ihe  country. 

There  are  other  objects,  apparently  more  local,  or  the  bene- 
fit of  which  is  less  general,  towards  which,  nevertheless,  I  have 
concurred  with  others,  to  give  aid  by  donations  of  land.  It  is 
^?oi)osed  to  construct  a  road  in  or  through  one  of  the  new 
Slates,  in  which  this  government  possesses  large  quantities  of 
land.  Have  the  United  States  no  right,  or,  as  a  great  and  un- 
taxed proprietor,  are  they  under  no  obligation  'to  contribute  to 
Ml  object  thus  calculated  to  prbmote  the  common  good  of  all 
the  proprietors,  themselves  included  ?  And  even  with  respect 
to  edueation,  which  is  the  extreme  case,  let  the  question  be 
considered.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  made 
matter  of  compact  with  these  States,  that  they  should  do  their 
part  to  promote  education.  In  the  next  place.  Our  whole  sys- 
tem of  land  laws  proceeds  on  the  idea  that  education  is  for  the 
common  good ;  because,  in  every  division,  a  certain  portion  is 
uniformly  reserved  and  approjmated  for  the  use  of  schools. 
And,  finally,  have  not  these  new  States  singularly  strong 
daims,  founded  on  the  ground  already  stated,  that  the  govern- 
ment is  a  great  untaxed  proprietor,  in  the  ownership. of  the 
soil  ?  It  is  a  consideration  of  great  importance,  that  pix>bably 
there  is  in  no  p£urt  of  the  country,  or  of  the  world,  so  great  call 
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for  the  means  of  education  as  in  those  new  States,  owing  to  the 
vast  numbers  of  persons  within  those  ages  in  which  education 
and  instruction  are  usually  received,  if  received  at  alL  This 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  recency  of  settlement  and  rapid 
increase.  The  census  ot  these  States  shows  how  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  {copulation  occupies  the  classes  betweeu 
infancy  and  manhood.  These  are  the  wide  fields,  and  here  is 
the  deep  and  quick  soil  for  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  virtue ; 
and  this  is  the  favoured  season,  the  very  spring-time,  for  sowing 
them.  Let  them  be  disseminated  without  stint.  Let  them  be 
scattered  with  a  bountiful  hand,  broadcast.  Whatever  the  ^v« 
emment  can  fairly  do  towards  these  objects,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  to  be  done. 

These,  Sir,  are  the  grounds,  succinctly  stated,  on  which  my 
votes  for  grants  of  lands  for  particular  objects  rest;  while  I 
maintain,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  all  a  common  fund,  for  the 
common  benefit.  And  reasons  like  these,  I  presume,  have  in- 
fluenced the  votes  of  other  gentlemen  from  New  England. 
Those  who  have  a  different  view  of  the  powers  of  the  govern^ 
ment,  of  course,  come  to  different  conclusions,  on  these,  as  on 
other  questions.  I  observed,  when  speaking  on  this  subject  be- 
fore, that  if  we  looked  to  any  measure,  whether  for  a  road»  a 
canal,  or  any  thing  else,  intended  for  the  improvement  of  tix& 
West,  it  would  be  found  that,  if  the  New. England  ayes  were^ 
struck  out  of  the  lists  of  votes,  the  Southern  noes  would  always 
have  rejected  the  measure.  The  truth  of  this  has  not  beea 
denied,  and  cannot  be  denied.  In  stating  this,  I  thought  it  just 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  constitutional  scruples  of  tlie  South,  rather 
than  to  any  other  less  favourable  or  less  charitable  cause. .  B^t 
no  sooner  had  I  done  this,  than  the  honourable  gentleman  asks 
if  I  reproach  him  and  his  friends  with  their  constitutional  scru- 
ples. Sir,  I  reproach  nobody.  I  stated  a  fact^  and  gave  the 
most  respectful  reason  for  it  that  occurred  tome.  The  gentle-^ 
man  cannot  deny  the  fact ;  he  may,  if  he  choose,  disclaim  the 
reason.  It  is  not  long  since  I  had  occasion,  in  presenting  a  pet4» 
tion  from  his  own  State,  to  account  for  its  being  intrusted,  to 
my  hands,  by  saying  that  the  constitutional  opinions  of  the 
gentleman  and  his  worthy  colleague  prevented  them  from  si^ 
porting  it.  Sir,  did  I  state  this  as  matter  of  reproach  ?  Par 
from  it.  Did  I  attempt  to  find  any  other  cause  than  an-  honest 
one  for  these  scruples  ?  Sir,  I  did  not.  It  did  not  become  me 
to  doubt  or  to  insinuate  that  the  gentleman  had  either  changed 
his  sentiments,  or  that  he  had  made  up  a  set  of  constitutional 
opinions  accommodated  to  any  particular  combination  of  poUti* 
cal  occurrences.  Had  I  done  so,  I  should  have  felt  that,  while 
I  was  entitled  to  little  credit  in  thus  questioning  other  people's 
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motives,  I  justified  the  whole  world  in  suspecting  my  own. 
But  how  has  the  gentleman  returned  this  respect  for  others' 
opmions  ?  His  own  candour  and  justice,  how  have  they  been 
exhibited  towards  the  motives  of  others,  while  he  has  been  at 
so  much  pains  to  maintain,  what  nobody  has  disputed,  the 
purity  of  his  own? 

This  government,  Mr.  President,  from  its  origin  to  the  peace 
of  1815,  had  been  too  much  engrossed  with  various  other  im- 
portant concerns  to  be  able  to  turn  its  thoughts  inward,  and 
look  to  the  development  of  its  vast  internal  resources.  In  the 
early  x^art  of  President  Washington's  administration,  it  was 
fully  occupied  with  completing  its  own  organization,  providing 
for  the  public  debt,  defending  the  frontiers,  and  maintaining 
domestic  peace.  Before  the  termination  of  that  administration, 
the  fires  of  the  French  Kevolution  blazed  forth,  as  from  a  new- 
opened  volcano,  and  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ocean  did  not 
secure  us  from  its  effects.  The  smoke  and  the  cinders  reached 
us,  though  not  the  burning  lava.  Difficult  and  agitating  ques- 
tions, embarrassing  to  government,  and  dividing  public  opinion, 
sprung  out  of  the  new  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  wem 
succeeded  by  others,  and  yet  again  by  others,  equally  embar- 
rassing, and  equally  exciting  division  and  discord,  through  the 
long  series  of  twenty  years,  till  they  finally  issued  in  the  war 
wHh  England.  Down  to  the  close  of  that  war,  no  distinct, 
marked,  and  deliberate  attention  had  been  given,  or  could  have 
been  giv6n,  to  the  internal  condition  t>f  the  country,  its  capaci- 
ties of  improvement,  or  the  constitutional  power  of  the  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  objects  connected  with  such  improvement. 

The  i)eace,  Mr.  President^  brought  aboxit  an  entirely  new  and 
a  most  interesting  state  of  things:  it  opened  to  us  other  pros- 
pects, and  suggested  other  duties.  We  ourselves  were  changed, 
and  the  whol6  world  was  changed.  The  pacification  of  Europe, 
after  June,  1815,  assumed  a  firm  and  permanent  aspect.  The 
nations  evidently  manifested  that  they  were  disposed  for  peace. 
Sdme  agitation  of  the  waves  might  be  expected,  even  after  the 
stonn  had  subsided,  but  the  tendency  was,  strongly  and  rapidly, 
towards  settled  repose. 

it  so  happened,  Sir,  that  I  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, and,  like  others,  naturally  turned  my  thoughts  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  recently-altered  condition  of  the  country  and 
of  the  world.  It  appeared  plainly  enough  to  me,  as  well  as  to 
wiser  and  more  experienced  men,  that  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment would  naturally  take  a  start  in  a  new  direction  ;  because 
new  directions  would  necessarily  be  given  to  the  pursuits  and 
occupations  of  the  people.  We  had  pushed  our  commerce  far 
and  fast;  under  die  advantage  of  a  neutral  flag.    But  there  were 
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now  no  longer  flags  either  neutml  or.  belligerent.  The  harrest 
of  neutrality  had  been  great,  but  we  had  gathered  it  alL  With 
the  peace  of  Europe,  it  was  obvious  there  woi^ld  spring  up  ii^i 
her  circle  of  nations  a  revived  and  invigorated  spirit  of  trade, 
and  a  new  activity  in  all  the  business  and  objects  of  civilized 
life.  Hereafter,  our  commercial  gains  were  -to  be  earned  only 
by  success  in  a  close  and  intense  competition.  Otl^er  natipns 
would  produce  for  themselves^  and  carry  for  themselves^  &r^ 
manufacture  for  themselves,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  abilities^ 
The  crops  of  our  plains  would  no  longer  sustain  J^urQpean  air 
mies,  nor  our  ships  longer  supply  those  whom  war  had  rendere4 
unable  to  supply  theinselyes.  It  waa  obvious  tha,t,  under,  these 
circumstances,  the  country  would  begin  to  survey  itself,  and,tp 
estimate  its  own  capacity  of  improvement. 

And  this  improvement,  how  was  it.  to  be  i^ccom^lished,  and 
who  was  to  accomplish  it?  We  were  ten  or  twelve  millions  of 
people,  spread  over  almost  half  a  world.  We  were  mqre  than 
twenty  States,  some  stretching  ajong  the  same  seaboard,  Siome 
along  the  saipe  line  of  inland  frontier,  and  others  on  opposite 
banks  of  tlio  same  vast  rivers.  Two  considerations  at  once  pre- 
sented themselves,  in  looking  at  this  state  of  things,  with  great 
force.  One  was,  that  tliat  great  branch  of  imi^rovement  which 
consisted  in  furnishing  new  facilities  of  intercourse  necessarily 
ran  into  different  States  in  every  leading  iuBtance,  and  would 
benefit  the  citizens  of  all  such  States.  -  No  one  Siaite  thprefor^ 
in  such  cases,  would  assume  the  whole  expense,  nor  was  the 
cooperation  ot  several  Stsites  to  be  expected.  Take  the  in^t^nce 
of  the  Delaware  breakwater.  It  will  cost  several  millions  pf 
money.  Would  Pennsylvania  alone  ever  have  constructed  it? 
Certainly  never,  while  this  Union  lasts,  because  it  is  not  for  her 
sole  benefit  Would  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware 
have  united  to  accomplish  it  at  their  joint  expense  ?  Certainly 
not,  for  the  same  reason.  It  could  not  be  done^  tiieref^'e,  but 
by  the  general  government  Tlie  same  maybe  said  of  the  lar^e 
inland  undertakings,  except  that^  in  them,  government,  inste^^d 
of  bearing  the  whole  expense,  cooperates  with  o^rs  who  he^r 
a  part.  The  other  consideration  is,  that  the  United  States  haye 
the  means.  They  enjoy  the  revenues  deiived  f  rom  coB^uerce, 
and  the  States  have  no  abundant  and  easy  sources  of  public  in- 
come, The  custom-houses  fill  the  general  treasury,  whHe  the 
States  have  scanty  resources,  except  by  resort  to  heavy  du^ct 
taxes. 

Under  this  view  of  things,  I  thought  it  necessary  to.  setUe»jat 
least  for  myself,  scnne  definite  notions  with  respect  to  the  pow- 
ers of  the  government  in  regard  to  internal  affairs.  It  may  not 
savour  too  much  of  self-commendation  to  remark  thai^  with 
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ftkh  ol>jecfc,  I  ccMisidered  the  Coii8Ututio&,  it»  judicial  construc- 
tfori,  its  contemporaneous  exposition,  and  the  whole  history  of 
fhe  legislation  of  Congress  under  it ;  and  I  arrived  at  the  con- 
^Kisioii  that  gdvemment  had  power  to  accomplish  sundry  ob- 
jects, or  aid  ih  their  accomplishment^  which  are  now  ccnnmonly 
spoken  of  as  Ik-mebnal  iMPBOVEMEirrs.  That  conclusion,  Sir, 
ihay  haye  been  rights  or  it  may  have  been  wnmg,  I  am  not 
a1>0Qt  to  at^ne  the  gtounds  of  it  at  large.  I  say  only  that  it  was 
liddpted  and  acted  on  even  so  early  as  in  1816.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  miule  up  my  opinion,  and  determined  on  my  intended 
course  of  political  ccmduct,  on  these  subjects,  in  the  Fourteenth 
Congi*esB,  in  1816.  And  now,  Mr.  Bresident^  I  have  further  to 
say,  that  I  made  up  t^ese  opinions,  and  entered  on  this  course 
of  political  conduct,  Teucro  duce,*  Yes,  Sir,  I  pursued,  in  all 
tftis,  a  South  Carolina  track  on  the  d<>ctrines  of  internal  im- 
provement. South  Carolina,  as  she  was  then  represented  in 
the  othep  House,  set  forth  in  1816  under  a  fresh  and  leading 
breeze,  and  I  was  among  the  followers.  But  if  my  leader  sees 
new  lights,  and  ti»^ns  a  sharp  comer,  unless  I  see  new  lights 
fildo,  I  keep  straight  on  in  the  same  path.  I  repeat,  that  leading 
geaM^men  from  South  Carolina  weire  first  and  foremost  in  be- 
half <^  the  doctrines  of  internal  improvement,  when  those  doc- 
^^ines  came  first  to  be  considered  and  acted  ui)on  in  Congress^ 
The  debate  on  the  bank  questi(m,  on  the  tariff  of  1816,  and  on 
the  direct  tax,  will  show  who  was  who,  and  what  was  what,  at 
that  time. 

The  tariff  of  1816  (one  of  the  plain  cases  of  oppression  and 
ilsurpation,  from  wMoh  if  the  government  does  not  tecede,  in- 
dividual States  may  justly  secede  from  the  government)  is.  Sir, 
^  truth,  a  South  Carolina  tariff,  supported  by  South  Carolina 
T<^s.  Bi!it  fbr  those  votes,  it  could  not  have  passed  in  the  form 
ifli'which  it  did  pass ;  whereas,  if  it  had  depended  on  Massachu- 
setts ^roteii,  it  would  have  been  lost.  Does  not  the  honourable 
gentleman  well  know  all  this?  There  are  certainly  those  who 
do,  full  well,  kfiow  it  all.*  I  do  not  say  this  to  reproach  South 
Carolh^.  I  only  state  the  fact ;  and  I  think  it  will  appear  to  be 
true,  that  atnong  the  earliest  and  boldest  advocates  of  the  tariff, 
as  a  measure  of  inx>tection,  and  on  the  express  ground  of  pro- 
tection, were  leading  gentlem^  of  South  Carolina  in  Congress. 
I  (fid  not  then,  and  cannot  now,  understand  their  language  in 
any  other  sense.  While  this  tariff  of  1816  was  under  discussion 
in  the 'House  of  Representatives,  an  honourable  gentleman 
froin  Georgia,  now  of  this  House,  moved  to  reduce  the  proposed 

B  AUadiDg  to  Ifr.  OaUioun,  w^o,  at  the  time  this  speech  was  made,  was  Vice. 
PctBident  of  tUe  United  States,  and  of  course  Fresident  of  the  Senate. 
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duty  on  cotton.  He  failed,  by  four  votes^  South  Carolina  giying 
three  votes  (enough  to  have  turned  the  scale)  against  his  mo- 
tion. The  Act,  Sir,  then  passed,  and  received  on  its  passage  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  South  Carolina 
present  and  voting.  This  Act  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  those 
now  denounced  as  plain  usurpations.  We  see  it  daily  in  the 
list,  by  the  side  of  those  of  1824  and  1828^  as  a  case  of  manifest 
oppression,  justifying  disunion.  I  put  it  home  to  the  honour- 
able member  from  South  Carolina,  that  his  own  State  was  not 
only  "art  and  part*'  in  this  measure,  but  the  ixmaa  cauntm^ 
Without  her  aid,  this  seminal  principle  of  mischief,  this  root  of 
Upas,  could  not  have  been  planted.  I  have  already  said,  and  it 
IS  true,  that  this  Act  proceeded  on  the  ground  of  protection.  It 
interfered  directly  with  existing  interests  of  great  value  and 
amount.  It  cut  up  the  Calcutta  cotton  trade  by  the  roots ;  but 
it  passed  nevertheless,  and  it  passed  on  the  principle  of  protect- 
ing manufactures,  on  the  principle  against  free  trade,  on  the 
principle  opposed  to  that  which  lets  us  uhne. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  were  the  opinions  of  important  and  lead* 
ing  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina^  on  the  subject  of  internal* 
improvement,  in  1816.  I  went  out  of  Congress  the  next  year; 
and,  returning  again  in  1823,  thought  I  found  South  Carolina 
where  I  had  left  lier.  I  really  supposed  that  all  things  remained 
as  they  were,  and  that  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  of  intenml 
improvements  would  be  defended  by  the  same  eloquent  voices, 
and  the  same  strong  arms,  as  formerly.  In  the  lapse  of  these 
six  yc^rs,  it  is  true,  political  associations  had  assumed  a  new 
aspect  and  new  divisions.  A  party  had  arisen  in  the  South 
hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  internal  improvements,  and  had  vig- 
orously attacked  that  doctrine.  Anti-consolidation  was  the  flag 
under  which  this  party  fought ;  and  its  supporters  inveighed 
against  internal  improvements,  much  after  the  manner  in  wludi 
the  honourable  gentleman  has  now  inveighed  against  them,  aa 
part  and  parcel  of  the  system  of  consolidation.  Whether  this 
party  arose  in  South  Carolina  herself,  or  in  her  neighbourhood, 
is  more  than  I  know.  I  think  the  latter.  However  that  may 
hsLve  been,  there  were  those  found  in  South  Carolina  ready  to 
make  war  upon  it,  and  who  did  make  intrepid  war  upon  it/ 
!Names  being  regarded  as  things  in  such  controversies,  they 
bestowed  on  the  anti-improvement  gentlemen  the  appellatioa 
of  Hadicals.  Yes,  Sir,  the  appellation  of  Badicals,  as  a  term  of 
distinction,  applicable  and  applied  to  those  who  denied  the  lih. 
eral  doctrines  of  internal  improvement,  originated,  according 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  somewhere  between  North  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  Well,  Sir,  these  mischievous  Badicals  were 
to  be  put  down,  and  the  strong  arm  of  South  Carolina  was 
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ttretched  out  to  put  them  down.  About  this  time.  Sir,  I  re- 
tumtBd  to  Congress.  The  battle  with  the  Badicals  had  been 
fought,*  and  our  South  Carolina  tampions  of  the  doctrines  of 
internal  improvement  had  nobly  maintained  their  ground,  and 
were  understood  to  have  achieved  a  victory.  We  looked  upon 
tiiem  as  conquen»rs.  They  had  driven  back  the  enemy  with 
discomfiture,*  a  thing,  by  the  way,  Sir,  which  is  not  always 
performed  when  it  is  promised. 

The  tariff  which  South  Carolina  had  an  efficient  hand  in 
estal^ishing,  in  1810,  and  this  asserted  power  of  internal  im- 
provement^ advanced  by  her  in  the  same  year,,  and  approved 
and  sanctioned  by  her  representatives  in  1824,  these  two  meas- 
ures  ^are  the  great  grounds  on  which  she  is  now  thought  to  be 
justified  in  l^reaking  up  the  Unicm,  if  she  sees  fit  to  break  it 
up  I 

I  go  to  otiier  remains  of  the  honourable  member ;  and  I  have 
to  complain  of  an  entire  misapprehension  of  what  I  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  national  debt,  though  I  can  hardly  perceive  how 
any  one  could  misundenMiand  me.  What  I  said  was,  not  that  I 
wished  to  put  off  the  payment  of  the  debt,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
tiiat  I  had  always  voted  for  every  measure  for  its  reduction,  as 
uniformly  as  fixe  gentleman  himself.  He  seems  to  claim  the 
exclusive  merit  of  a  disposition  to  reduce  the  public  charge.  I 
do.  not  allow  it  to  hinu  As  a  debt^  I  was,  I  am  for  paying  it, 
because  it  is  a  charge  on  our  finances,  and  on  the  industry  of 
ike  country.  But  I  observed,  that  I  thought  I  perceived  a  mor- 
bid fervour  cm.that  subject^  an  excessive  anxiety  to  pay  off  the 
dt^  not  so  much  because  it  is  a  debt  simply,  as  because,  while 
it  tests,  it  furnishes  one  objection  to  disunion.  It  is,  whUe  it 
ciontinues,  a  tie  of  common  interest.  I  did  not  impute  such 
motives  to  the  honourable  member  himself ;  but  that  there  is 
fliiH^  a  feeling  in  existence  I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt.  The 
Biost  I  said  was,  that  if  one  effect  of  the  debt  was  to  strengthen 
our  Union,  that  effect  itself  was  not  regretted  by  me,  however 
much  others  might  regret  it.  The  gentleman  has  not  seen  how 
to  xeply  to  this,  otherwise  than  by  supposing  me  to  have  ad- 
vanced the  doctrine  that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing. 
Othei«^  I  must  hope,  will  find  much  less  difficulty  in  under- 
staiiding  nve.  I  distinctly  and  pointedly  cautioned  the  honour- 
ad>le  member  not  to  understand  me  as  expressing  an  opinion 
&JVonrable  to  the  continuance  of  the  debt  I  repeated  this 
caution,  and  repeated  it  more  than  once ;  but  it  was  thrown 
9way. 

On  yet  another  point  I  was  still  more  imaccountably  misun- 
deestood.  The  gentleman  had  harangued  against  "consolida- 
tion."   I  told  himi  in  reply,  that  there  was  one  kind  of  consoli- 
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dation  to  which  I  was  attached,  and  that  was  the  consolida- 
tion OF  OUR  Union  ;  that  this  was  precisely  that  cotisoKda-' 
tion  to  which  I  feared  othei*s  were  not  attached  j  and  that  strchr 
consolidation  was  the  very  end  of  the  Constittrtion,  the  leading 
object,  as  they  had  informed  us  themselves,  which  its  framer» 
had  kept  in  view.  I  turned  to  their  communication,  and  read 
their  very  words,  "the  consolida^on:  6f  the  Union,"  and  ex- 
pressed my  devotion  to  this  sort  of  consolidation.  I  said.  In 
terms,  that  I  wished  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  augment  the 
powers  of  this  government ;-  that  my  object  was  to  preserve, 
not  to  enlarge ;  and  that  by  consoli<fating  the  Union  I  under- 
stood no  more  than  the  strengtiiening  of  the  Union,  and  per- 
petuating it.  Having  been  thus  explicit,  having  ^us  read  from 
the  printed  book  the  precise  words  which!  adopted,  as  express- 
ing my  own  sentiments,  it  passes  comprehension  how  any  mail 
could  understand  me  as  contending  for  an  extension  of  the 
powers  of  the  government,  or  for  consolidation  in  that  odious' 
seuse  in  which  it  means  an  accumulation,  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, of  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  the  States. 

I  repeat,  Sir,  that»  in  adopting  the  sentiment  of  the  fram^rd 
of  the  Constitution,  I  read  their  language  audibly,  and  word 
for  word ;  and  I  pointed  out  the  distinction,  just  as  fully  as  I 
have  now  done,  between  the  consolidation  of  the  Union  and 
that  other  obnoxious  consc^idation  whieh  1  ^sclaimed.  And 
yet  the  honourable  member  misunderstood  me.  The  gentle- 
man had  said  that  he  wished  for  no  fixed  revtenue,— not  a  shil- 
ling. If  by  a  word  he  could  convert  the  Capitol  into  gold,  ho 
would  not  do  it.  Why  all  this  fear  of  revenue  ?  Why,  Sir, 
because,  as  the  gentleman  told  us,  it  tends  to  consolidation. 
Now  this  can  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  a  common 
revenue  is  a  commcm  interest,  and  that  all  common  interests' 
tend  to  preserve  the  union  of  the  States.  I  confess  I  like  that 
tendency  :  if  the  gentleman  dislikes  it,  he  is  right  in  deptecatU 
ing  a  shilling's  fixed  revenue.    So  much.  Sir,  for  consolidation. 

Professing  to  be  provoked  by  what  he  chose  to  consider  a 
charge  made  by  me  against  South  Carolina,  the  honourable 
member,  Mr.  President,  has  taken  up  a  new  crusade  against 
New  England.    Leaving  altogether  the  subject  of  the  public' 
lands,  in  which  his  success,  perhaps,  had  been  neither  distin-' 
guished  nor  satisfactory,  and  letting  go,  also,  of  the  topic  of  the 
tariff,  he  sallied  forth  in  a  general  assault  on  the  opinions,  poH-- 
tics,  and  parties  of  New  England,  as  they  have  been  exhibited  . 
in  the  last  thirty  years.    This  is  natural.   The  "narrow  policy'* 
of  the  public  lands  had  proved  a  legal  settlement  in  South  Car- 
olina, and  was  not  to  be  removed.    The  "accursed  policy,"  of 
the  tari^  also,  had  established  the  fact  of  its  birth  and  parent- 
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iige  in  l^e  Bame  State.  No  wonder,  therefore,  the  gentleman 
wished  to  carry  the  war,  as  he  expressed  it,  into  the  enemy's 
country.  Prudently  willing  to  quit  these  subjects,  he  was 
doubtless  desirous  of  fastening  on  others  that  which  could  not 
be  transferred  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The  politics 
'Of  New  England  became  his  theme  ;  and  it  was  in  this  part  of 
his  speech,  I  think,  that  he  menaced  me  with  such  sore  discom*, 
fiture.  Discomfiture  I  Why,  Sir,  when  he  attacks  any  thing 
which  I  maintain,  and  oyerthrows  it ;  when  he  turns  the  right 
or  left  of  any  position  which  I  take  up ;  when  he  drives  me 
from  any  ground  I  choose  to  occupy,—  he  may  then  talk  of  dis- 
comfiture, but  not  till  that  distant  day.  What  has  he  done? 
Has  he  maintained  his  own  charges  ?  Has  he  proved  what  he 
alleged  ?  Has  he  sustained  himself  in  hi&  attack  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  on  the  history  of  the  North,  in  the  matter  of  the  pub- 
lic lands?  Has  he  disproved  a  fact,  refuted  a  proposition, 
weakened  an  ai^mnent,  maintained  by  me?  Has  he  come 
within  beat  of  drum  of  any  position  of  mine  ?  O,  no  I  but  he 
has  "carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  I"  Yes,  Sir, 
and  what  sort  of  a  war  has  he  made  of  it?  Why,  Sir,  he  has 
stretched  a  drag-net  over  the  whole  surface  of  perished  pamph- 
lets, indiscreet  sermons,  frothy  paragraphs,  and  fuming  popular 
addresses ;  over  whatever  the  pulpit,  in  its  moments  of  alarm, 
the  press  in  its  heats,  and  parties  in  .their  extravagance,  have 
severally  thrown  off  in  times  (xf  general  excitement  and  vio- 
lence. He  has  thus  swept  together  a  mass  of  such  things  as, 
but  that  they  are  now  cdd  and  cold,^  the  jmblic  health  would 
have  required  him  rather  to  leave  in  their  state  of  dispersion. 
For  a  good  long  hour  or  two,  we  had  the  unbroken  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  honourable  member,  while  he  recited,  with  his 
usual  grace  and  spirit,  and  with  evident  high  gusto,  speeches, 
pamphlets,  addresses,  and  all  the  et  e&terds  of  the  political  press, 
Such  as  warm  heads  produce  in  warm  times ;  and  such. as  it 
would  be  "discomfiture"  indeed  for  any  one,  whose  taste  did 
not  delight  in  that  sort  of  reading,  to  be  obliged  to  peruse. 
This  is  his  war.  This  it  is  to  carry  the  war  into  the  ^aemy's 
country.  It  is  in  an  invasion  of  this  sort  that  he  flatters  him- 
self with  the  expectation  of  gaining  laurels  fit  to  adorn  a  Sena- 
tor's brow  I 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not,  it  will  not,  I  trust,  be  expected 
that  I  should,  either  now  or  at  any  time,  separate  this  farrago 
into  parts,  and  answer  and  examine  its  components.  I  shall 
barely  bestow  upon  it  all  a  general  remark  or  two.  In  the  run 
of  forty  years.  Sir,  under  this  Constitution,  we  have  experi- 
^dced  sundry  successive  violent  party  contests^  Party  arose, 
indeed,  with  tha  Oonstitution  iUelf,  and«  in  some  form  or  other^ 
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has  attended  it  through  the  greater  part  of  its  history.   Whether 
any  other  constitution  than  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation 
was  desirable,  was  itself  a  question  on  which  parties  divided:  if 
a  new  constitution  were  framed,  what  i)0wers  should  be  given 
to  it  was  another  question ;  and,  when  it  had  been  formed, 
what  was  in  fact  the  just  extent  of  the  i)Owers  actually  con-* 
^'erred  was  a  third.     Parties,  as  we  know,  existed  under  the 
first  administration,  as  distinctly  marked  as  those  which  have 
manifested  themselves  at  any  subsequent  period.    The  contest 
immediately  preceding  the  political  change  in  1801,  and  that, 
again,  which  existed  at  the  commencement  ci  the  late  war,  are 
other  instances  of  party  excitement,  of  something  more  than 
usual  strength  and  intensity.    In  all  these  conflicts  there  was, 
no  doubt,  much  of  violence  on  both  and  all  sides.    It  would  be 
impossible,  if  one  had  a  fancy  for  such  employment^  to  adjust 
the  relative  quantum  of  violence  between  these  contending  par- 
ties.   There  was  enough  in  each,  as  must  always  be  expected  in 
popular  governments.    With  a  great  deal  of  proper  and  deco- 
rous discussion,  there  was  mingled  a  great  deal,  also,  of  decla- 
mation, virulence,  crimination,  and  abuse.    In  regard  to  any 
party,  probably,  at  one  of  the  leading  epochs  in  the  history 
of  parties,  enough  may  be  found  to  make  out  another  in^ 
flamed  exhibition,  not  unlike  that  with  which  the  honourable 
member  has  edified  us.    For  myself.  Sir,  I  shall  not  rake 
among  the  rubbish  of  bygone  times,  to  see  what  I  can  find,  or 
whether  I  cannot  find  something  by  which  I  can  fix  a  blot  on 
the  escutcheon  of  any  State,  any  party,  or  any  part  of  the  coun- 
ty.   General  Washington's  administration  was  steadily  and 
zealously  maintained,  as  we  all  know,  by  New  England.    It 
was  violently  opposed  elsewhere.    We  know  in  what  quarter 
he  had  the  most  earnest,  constant,  and  persevering  support,  in 
all  his  great  and  leading  measures.    We  know  where  his  pri- 
vate and  personal  character  were  held  in  the  highest  degree  of 
attachment  and  veneration ;  and  we  know,  too,  where  his  meas^ 
ures  were  opposed,  his  services  slighted,  and  his  character  vili- 
fied.  We  know,  or  we  might  know,  if  we  turned  to  the  journals, 
who  expressed  respect,  gratitude,  and  regret  when  he  redred- 
^m  tlie  chief  magistracy ;  and  who  refused  to  express  either 
respect,  gratitude,  or  regret.    I  shall  not  open  those  journals. 
Publications  more  abusive  or  scurrilous  never  saw  the  light, 
than  were  sent  forth  against  Washington,  and  all  his  leading* 
measures,  from  presses  south  of  New  England.    But  I  shall 
not  look  them  up.    I  employ  no  scavengers  ;  no  one  is  in  at- 
tendance  on  me,  tendering  such  means  of  retaliation ;  and,  if 
there  were,  with  an  ass*s  load  of  them,  with  a  bulk  as  huge  ^ 
that  which  the  gentleman  himself  has  produced^  I  would  not 
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touch  one  of  them.  I  see  enough  of  the  violence  of  our  own 
times,  to  he  no  way  anxious  to  rescue  from  forgetf uluess  the 
extzavagances  of  times  past. 

Besides,  what  is  all  this  to  the  present  purpose  ?  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  public  lands,  in  regard  to  which  the  attack 
was  begun  ;  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  sentiments  and 
opinions  which,  I  have  thought,  tend  to  disunion,  and  all  of 
which  the  honourable  member  seems  to  have  adopted  himself, 
and  undertaken  to  defend.  Kew  England  has,  at  times,  (so  ar- 
gues the  gentlemen,)  held  opinions  as  dangerous  as  those  he 
DOW  holds.  Suppose  this  were  so :  why  should  Tie  therefore 
abuse  New  England?  If  he  finds  himself  countenanced  by  acts 
of  hers,  how  is  it  that»  while  he  relies  on  these  acts,  he  covers, 
or  seeks  to  cover,  their  authors  with  reproach?  But,  Sir,  if,  in 
the  course  of  forty  years,  there  have  been  undue  efferv'escences 
of  party  in  Kew  England,  lias  the  same  thing  happened  no- 
where else?  Party  animosity  and  party  outrage,  not  in  New 
England,  but  elsewhere,  denounced  President  Washington,  not 
only  as  a  Federalist,  but  as  a  Tory,  a  British  agents  a  man  who 
in  bis  high  office  sanctioned  corruption.  But  does  the  honour- 
able member  suppose,  if  I  had  a  tender  here  who  should  put 
such  an  effusion  of  wickedness  and  folly  in  my  hand,  tliat  I 
would  stand  up  and  read  it  against  the  South?  Parties  ran 
into  great  heats  again  in  17d9  and  1800.  What  was  said.  Sir,  or 
lather  what  was  not  said,  in  those  years,  against  John  Adams, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  its 
admitted  ablest;  defender  on  the  floor  of  Congress  ?  If  the  gen- 
tleman wishes  to  increase  his  stores  of  party  abuse  and  f  rothji 
violence,  if  he  has  a  determined  proclivity  to  such  pursuits, 
there  are  treasures  of  that  sort  south  of  the  Potomac,  much  to 
his  taste,  yet  untouched.    I  shall  not  touch  them. 

The  parties  which  divided  the  country  at  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war  were  violent.  But  then  there  was  violence  on 
both  sides,  and  violence  in  every  State.  Minorities  and  majori- 
ties were  equally  violent.  There  was  no  more  violence  against 
the  war  in  New  England  than  in  other  States ;  nor  any  more 
appearance  of  violence,  except  that,  owing  to  a  dense  popula- 
^n,  greater  facility  of  assembling,  and  more  presses/  there 
may  have  been  more  in  quantity  spoken  and  printed  there  than 
in  some  other  places.  In  the  article  of  sermons,  too,  New  Eng- 
land is  somewhat  more  abundant  than  South  Carolina ;  and  for 
that  reason  the  chance  of  finding  here  and  there  an  exception- 
able one  may  be  greater.  I  hope,  too,  there  are  more  good 
ones.  Opposition  may  have  been  more  formidable  in  New 
England,  as  it  embraced  a  larger  portion  of  tlie  whole  popula- 
tion ;  but  it  was  no  more  uxurestrained  in  its  principle,  or  violent 
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in  manner.  The  minorities  dealt  quite  as  harshly  with  their 
own  State  governments  as  the  majorities  dealt  with  the  admin- 
istration here.  There  were  pfresses  on  both  sides,  popular 
meetings  on  both  sides,  ay,  and  pulpits  on  both  sides  also.  The 
gentleman's  purveyors  have  only  catered  for  him  among  the 
prodtittions  of  one  side.  I  certainly  shall  not  supply  the  defi- 
ciency by  furnishing  samples  of  the  other.  I  leave  to  him,  and 
to  ttem,  the  whole  concern. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  say,  that  if,  in  any  part  of  this  their 
grateful  occupation,  if,  in  all  their  researches,  they  find  any 
thing  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  or  New  England,  or  in 
the  proceedings  of  any  legislative  or  other  public  body,  disloyal 
to  the  Union,  speaking  slightly  of  its  value,  proposing  to  break 
it  up,  or  recommending  non-intercourse  with  neighbouring 
States,  on  account  of  difference  of  iK)litical  opinion,  then.  Sir,  I 
give  them  all  up  to  the  honouiuble  gentleman's  unrestrained 
rebuke  ;  expecting,  however,  that  he  will  extend  his  buffetings 
in  like  manner  to  all  similar  proceedings,  wherever  else  f&und. 

The  gentleman,  Sir,  has  spoken  at  large  of  former  parties, 
now  no  longer  in  being,  by  their  received  appellations,  and  has 
undertaken  to  instruct  us,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
principles,  but  of  their  respective  pedigrees  alsa  He  has  as- 
cended to  their  origin,  and  run  out  their  genealogies.  With 
moat  exemplary  modesty,  he  speaks  of  the  party  to  which  he 
professes  to  have  himself  belonged,  as  the  true  Pure,  the  only 
honest,  patriotic  party,  derived  by  regular  descent,  from  father 
to  son,  from  the  time  of  the  virtuous  Romans ! ,  Spreading  be- 
fore us  the  family  tree  of  i)olitical  parties,  he  takes  especial  car© 
to  show  himself  snugly  perched  on  a  popular  bough  I  He  is 
wakeful  torthe  expediency  of  adopting  suth  rules  of  descent  as 
shall  bring  him  in,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  as  an  heir  to  the 
inhetitance  of  all  public  virtue  and  aU  true  political  principle. 
His  party  and  his  opinions  are  sure  to  be  orthodox ;  heterodoxy 
is  confined  to  his  opponents.  He  spoke,  Sir,  of  the  Federalists, 
and  I  thought  I  saw  some  eyes  begin  to  open  and  stare  a  littft, 
when  he  ventured  on  that  ground.  I  expected  he  would  draw 
his  sketches  rather  lightly,  when  he  looked  on  the  circle  round 
him,  and  especially  if  he  should  cast  his  thoughts  to  the  high 
places  out  of  the  Senate.®  Kevertheless  he  went  back  to  Borne, 
ad  annum  urMs  conditce,  and  found  the  fathers  of  the  Federalists 

^  Tbe  allusion  is  to  President  JacksoD,  -who  had  been  an  avowed  Federalist 
all  his  life,  and  whom,  for  that  reason,  Jefferson^  the  father  of  the  old  Demo- 
cratic t>&^ty,  had  gi*eatl7  disliked.  Nor  was  Jackson  by  any  means  the  only 
leader  in  the  new  Democratic  party  of  that  time,  who  had  grown  np  in  the  po- 
litical creed  of  Federalism.  What  here  follows,  in  re£ere&Qe  to  tb«  course  of 
parties,  is  in  Webster's  happiest  vein  of  sutiM* 
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in  the  primeval  aristocrats  6t  that  renowned  empire!  He 
traced  tlie  flow  of  Federal  blood  down  throupjh  successive  ages 
and  centuries,  till  he  brought  it  into  the  veins  of  the  American 
Tories,  of  whom,  by  the  way,  there  were  twenty  in  the  Caroli- 
nas  for  one  in  Massachusetts.  Fi'om  the  Tories  he  followed  it 
to  the  Federalists ;  and,  as  the  Federal  party  was  broken  up, 
and  there  was  no  x)ossibility  of  transmitting  it  further  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  he  seems  to  have  discovered  that  it  has  gone 
off  collaterally,  though  against  all  the  canons  of  descent,  into 
the  Ultras  of  France,  and  finally  become  extinguished,  like  ei&» 
ploded  gas,  among  the  adherents  of  Don  Miguel  I  * 

This,  Sir,  is  an  abstract  of  the  gentleman's  history  of  Federal- 
ism. I  am  not  about  to  controvert  it.  It  is  not,  at  present, 
worth  the  pains  of  refutation ;  because,  Sir,  if  at  this  day  any 
one  feels  the  sin  of  Federalism  lying  heavily  on  his  conscience, 
he  can  easily  procure  remission.  He  may  even  obtain  an  indul- 
gence, if  he  be  desirous  of  repeating  the  same  transgression. 
It  is  an  affair  of  no  difficulty  to  get  into  this  same  right  line  of 
patriotic  descent.  A  man  now-a-days  is  at  liberty  to  choose  his 
political  pwircmtage.  •  He  may  elect  his  own  father.  Federalist 
or  not,  he  may,  if  he  choose,  claim  to  belong  to  the  favoured 
stock,  and  his  claim  will  be  allowed.  He  may  carry  back  his 
pretensions  just  as  far  as  the  honourable  gentleman  himself; 
.nay,  he  may  make  himself  out  the  honourable  gentleman's 
cousin,  and  prove,  satisfactorily,  that  he  is  descended  from  the 
same  political  great-grandfather.  All  this  is  allowable.  We  all 
know  a  process.  Sir,  by  which  the  whole  Essex  Junto  could,  in 
one  hour,  be  all  washed  white  from  their  ancient  Federalism, 
and  come  out,  every  one  of  them,  original  Democrats,  dyed  in 
the  wool  I*  Some  of  them  have  actually  undergong  the  opera- 
tion, and  they  say  it  is  quite  easy.  The  only  inconvenience  it 
occasions,  as  they  tell  us,  is  a  slight  tendency  of  the  bl«od  to 
the  face,  a  soft  suffusion,  which  however  is  very  transient,  since 
nothing  is  said  by  those  whom  they  join  calculated  to  deepen 
the  red  on  the  cheek,  but  a  prudent  silence  is  observed  in  re- 
gard to  all  the  past.  Indeed,  Sir,  some  smiles  of  approbation 
have  been  bestowed,  and  some  crumb*  of  comfort  have  fallen, 
not  a  thousand  miles  from  the  door  of  the  Hartford  Convention 

1  Don  Higoel  was  a  Portugrneso  Prince,  and  one  of  the  claimants  of  the 
throne  of  Portugal.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Absolutist  faction  against  the  lib. 
em)  and  oonstiiutionai  government  estaUished  by  his  father,  John  the  Sixth. 
Ho  gut  possessloB  of  tbe  crown  in  1828»  and,  after  a  dreadful  civil  war,  %as  Over- 
thrown In  18S4. 

3  The  Essex  Junto  was  a  cluster  of  men  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts, 
who  were  tomewhat  noted  for  their  intense  and  demonstrative  Federalism,  and 
Who  made  a  special  set-to  against  the  emhaqKP  of  1807,  and  tl^  war  of  1S13« 
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itself.  And  if  the  author  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  possessed  the 
other  requisite  qualifications,  there  is  no  knowing,  notwith- 
standing his  Federalism,  to  what  heights  of  favour  he  might 
not  yet  attain. 

Mr.  President,  in  carrying  his  warfare,  such  as  it  was,  into 
Kew.England,  the  honourable  gentleman  all  along  professes  to 
be  acting  on  the  defensive.  He  chooses  to  consider  me  as 
having  assailed  South  Carolina,  and  insists  that  he  comes  forth 
only  as  her  champion,  and  in  her  defence.  Sir,  I  do  not  admit 
tiiat  I  made  any  attack  whatever  on  South  OaroUna.  Nothing 
like  it.  The  honourable  member,  in  his  first  speech,  expressed 
opinions  in  regard  to  revenue  and  some  other  topics,  which  I 
heard  both  with  pain  and  with  surprise.  I  told  the  gentleman  I 
was  ain^re  that  such  sentiments  were  entertained  out  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  had  not  expected  to  ^d  them  advanced  in  it ; 
that  I  knew  there  were  persons  in  the  South  who  speak  of  our 
Union  with  indifference  or  doubt,  taking  pains  to  magnify  its 
evils,  and  to  say  nothing  of  its  benefits ;  that  the  honourable 
member  himself,  I  was  sure,  could  never  be  one  of  these ;  and 
I  regretted  the  expression  of  such  opinions  as  he  had  avowed, 
because  I  thought  their  obvious  tendency  was  to  encourage 
feelings  of  disrespect  to  the  Union,  and  to  impair  its  strength. 
This,  Sir,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  I  said  on  the  subject. 
And  this  constitutes  the  attack  which  called  on  the  chivalry  of 
the  gentleman,  in  his  own  opinion,  to  harry  us  with  such  a 
foray  among  the  party  pamplilets  and  party  proceedings  of 
Massachusetts!  If  he  means  that  I  spoke  with  dissatis&Mction 
or  disrespect  of  the  ebullitions  of  individuals  in  South  Caro- 
lina, it  is  true.  But  if  he  means  that  I  assailed  the  character 
of  the  Stat^  her  honour,  or  patriotism,  that  I  reflected  on  her 
history  or  her  conduct,  he  has  not  the  slightest  ground  for  any 
such  assumption.  I  did  not  even  refer,  I  think,  in  my  observiw 
tions,  to  any  collection  of  individuals.  1  said  nothing  of  the 
recent  conv^itions.  I  spoke  in  the  most  guarded  and  careful 
manner,  and  only  expressed  my  regret  for  the  publication  of 
opinions  which  I  presumed  the  honourable  member  disap^ 
proved  as  much  as  myself.  In  this,  it  seems,  I  was. mistaken. 
I  do  not  remember  that  the  gentleman  has  disclaimed  any  sexK 
timent,  or  any  ojHnion,  of  a  supposed  auti-^union  tendency, 
which  on  all  or  any  of  the  recent  occasions  has  been  expressed.' 

> 

S  In  the  Fall  of  1838,  tiie  legislature  of  South  Carolina  set  forth  an  "  Expoak 
tion  and  Protest,"  formally  assorting  the  doctriaes  vrhich  were  thenceforth 
known  as  ''Kulliflcation."  Iii  this  insti-ument  they  expressly  claimed*  in  be- 
half of  the  States,  *'  a  veto  or  control  on  the  action  of  the  General  Govemmont, 
on  contested  points  of  authority."  Thi^ralso  Instanced  the  tariff  of  1894  as  m 
caa«  that  vrovM^n9i^  a  Btate  in  Mwrcising^lrit  povrar  of  yeto  or  cantrol. 
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The  whole  drift  of  his  speech  has  been  rather  to  prove  that; 
in  divers  times  and  manners,  sentiments  equally  liable  to  my 
objection  have  been  avowed  in  Kew  England.  And  one  would 
8upx>ose  that  his  object,  in  this  reference  to  Massachusetts,  was 
to  &[id  a  precedent  to  justify  proceedings  in  the  South,  were  it 
not  for  the  reproach  and  contumely  with  which  he  labours,  all 
along,  to  load  these  his  own  chosen  precedents.  By  way  of 
defending  South  Carolina  from  what  he  chooses  to  think  an 
attadc  on  her,  he  first  quotes  the  example  of  Massachusetts, 
and  then  denounces  that  example  in  good  set  terms.  This  two- 
Jokl  purpose,  not  very  consistent  with  itself,  one  would  think, 
was  exhibited  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  his  8i>eech.  He 
referred,  for  instsmce,  to  the  Hartford  Convention.  Did  he  do 
this  for  authority,  or  for  a  topic  of  reproach  ?  Apparently  for 
both ;  for  he  told  us  that  he  should  find  no  fault  with  the  mere 
fact  of  holding  such  a  convention,  and  considering  and  discuss- 
ing such  questions  as  he  supposes  were  then  and  there  dis- 
cussed ;  but  what  rendered  it  obnoxious  was  its  being  held  at 
the  time,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  the  country  then 
existing.  We  were  in  a  war,  he  said,  and  the  country  needed 
all  our  aid ;  the  hand  of  government  required  to  be  strengthr- 
ened,  not  weakened;  and  patriotism  should  have  postponed 
such  proceedings  to  another  day*  The  thing  itself,  then,  is  a 
precedent ;  the  time  and  manner  of  it  only,  a  subject  of  cen- 
sure. 

Now,  Sir,  I  go  much  further,  on  this  point;  than  the  honour- 
able member.  Supposing,  as  the  gentleman  seems  to  do,  that 
the  Hartford  Convention  assembled  for  any  such  purpose  as 
breaking  up  the  Union,  because  they  thought  unconstitutional 
laws  had  been  passed^  or  to  consult  on  that  subject,  or  to  calcu- 
late the  value  of  the  Union,-*  supposing  this  to  be  their  purpose,  or 
any  i>art  of  i^  then  I  say  the  meeting  itself  was  disloyal,  and 
was  obnoxious  to  censure,  whether  held  in  time  of  peace  or 
lame  of  war,  or  under  whatever  circumstances.  The  material 
question  is  the  object  Is  dissolution  the  ohject  f  If  it  be,  exter- 
nsil  circumstances  may  make  it  a  more  or  less  aggravated  case, 
but  cannot  affect  the  principle.  I  do  not  hold,  therefore,  Sir, 
titat  the  Hartford  Convention  was  pardonable,  even  to  the 
extent  of  the  gentleman's  admission,  if  its  objects  were  really 
such  as  have  been  imputed  to  it.  Sir,  there  never  was  a  time, 
under  any  degree  of  excitement,  in  which  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention, or  any  other  convention,  could  maintain  itself  one 
moment  in  Kew  England,  if  assembled  for  any  such  purpose 
as  the  gentleman  says  would  have  been  an  allowable  purpose. 
7q  hold  conventions  to  decide  .constitutional  law  I  To  try  the 
binding  validity  of  statutes  by  votes  in  a  convention!    Siri  the 
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Hartford  Convention,  I  presume,  would  not  dei^ire  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  should  be  their  defender  or  advocate, 
if  he  puts  their  case  upon  such  untenable  and  extravagant 
grounds. 

Then,  Sir,  the  gentleman  has  no  fault  to  find  with  these  re* 
cently-promulgated  South  Carolina  opinions.  And  certainly  he 
need  have  none ;  for  his  own  sentiments  as  now  advanced,  and 
advanced  on  reflection,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  comprehend 
them,  go  the  full  length  of  all  these  opinions.  I  propose.  Sir, 
to  say  something  on  these,  and  to  consider  how  far  they  are 
just  and  constitutional.  Before  doing  that.,  however,  let  me 
observe,  that  the  eulo^um  pronounced  on  the  character  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  for  her 
Revolutionary  and  other  merits,  meets  my  hearty  concurrence. 
I  shall  not  acknowledge  that  the  honourable  member  goes 
before  me  in  regard  for  whatever  of  distinguished  talent,,  or 
distinguished  character.  South  Carolina  has  produced.  I  claim 
part  of  the  honour,  I  partake  in  the  pride,  of  her  great  names. 
I  claim  them  for  countrymen,  one  and  all ;  the  Laurenses,  the 
Rutledges,  the  Pinckneys,  the  Sumpters,  the  Marions,  Ameri- 
cans all,  whose  fame  is  no  more  to  be  hemmed  in  by  State  lines, 
than  their  talents  and  patriotism  were  capable  of  being  circum- 
scribed within  the  same  narrow  limits.  In  their  day  and  gen- 
eration, they  served  and  honoured  the  country,  and  the  whole 
country;  and  their  renown  is  of  the  treasures  of  the  whole 
country.  Him  whose  honoured  name  the  gentleman  himself 
bears,— does  he  esteem  me  less  capable  of  gratitude  for  his 
patriotism,  or  sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  than  if  his  eyes  had 
first  opened  upon  the  light  of  Massachusetts,  instead  <rf  South 
Carolina?  Sir,  does  he  suppose.it  in  his  power  to  exhibit  a 
Carolina  name  so  bright  as  to  produce  envy  in  my  bosom  ?  No, 
Sir,  increased  gratification  and  delight»  rather.  I  thank  GkKl 
that,  if  I  am  gifted  with  little  of  the  spirit  which  is  able  to  raise 
mortals  to  the  skies,  I  have  yet  none,  as  I  trust,  of  that  other 
spirit  which  would  drag  angels  down.  Wlien  I  shall  be  found. 
Sir,  in  my  place  here  in  the  Senate,  or  elsewhere,  to  sneer  at 
public  merit,  because  it  happens  to  spring  up  beyond  the  little 
limits  of  my  own  State  or  neighbourhood ;  when  I  refuse,  for 
any  such  cause,  or  for  any  cause,  the  homage  due  to  Amer- 
ican talent,  to  elevated  patriotism,  to  sincere  devotion  to  lib- 
erty and  tlie  country ;  or,  if  I  see  an  uncommon  endowment  of 
Heaven,  if  I  see  extraordinary  capacity  and  virtue  in  any  son 
of  the  South,  and  if,  moved  by  local  prejudice  or  gangrened  by 
State  jealousy,  I  get  up  here  to  abate  the  tithe  of  a  hair  from 
his  just  character  and  just  fame,  may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the 
ixK>f  of  my  mouth! 
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ffir,  let  me  recur  to  pleasing  recollections ;  let  me  indulge  in 
refreshing  remembrance  of  the  past ;  let  me  remind  you  that, 
in  early  times,  no  States  cherished  greater  harmony,  both  of 
principle  and  feeling,  than  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina. 
Would  to  God  that  harmony  might  again  return !  Shoulder  to 
shoulder  they  w6nt  through  the  Kevolution;  hand  in  hand  they 
stood  round  the  admihistration  of  Washington,  and  felt  his  own 
great  arm  lean  on  them  for  support.  Unkind  feeling,  if  it  exist, 
alienation  and  distrust,  are  the  growth,  unnatural  to  such  soils, 
of  false  principles  since  sown.  They  are  weeds,  the  seeds  of 
which  that  same  great  arm  never  scattered. 
'  Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon  Massachu- 
setts ;  she  needs  none.  There  she  is :  behold  her,  and  judge 
for  yourselves.  There  is  her  history;  the  world  knows  it  by 
heart  The  past,  at  least,  is  secure.  There  is  Boston,  and  Con- 
cord,- and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill ;  and  there  they  will  re- 
main for  ever.  The  bones  of  her  sons,  falling  in  the  great 
struggle  for  Independence,  now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of 
every  State  from  New  England  to  Georgia ;  and  there  they  will 
lie  for  ever.  And,  Sir,  where  American  Liberty  raised  its  first 
voice,  and  where  its  youth  was  nurtured  and  sustained,  there  it 
still  Uves,  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood  and  full  of  its  original 
spirit.  If  discord  and  disunion  shall  wound  it ;  if  party  strife 
and  blind  ambition  shall  hawk  at  and  tear  it ;  if  folly  and  mad- 
ness, if  uneasiness  under  salutary  and  necessary  restraint,  shall 
succeed  in  separating  it  from  that  Union  by  which  alone  its  ex- 
istence is  made  sure ;  it  will  stand,  in  the  end,  by  the  side  of 
that  cradle  in  which  its  infancy  was  rocked;  it  will  stretch 
forth  its  arm,  with  whatever  of  vigour  it  may  still  retain,  over 
the  friends  who  gather  round  it ;  and  it  will  fall  at  last,  if  fall  it 
must,  amidst  the  proudest  monuments  of  its  own  glory,  and  on 
the  very  spot*  of  its  origin. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  performed,  Mr.  President,  by  far  the 
most  grave  and  important  duty  which  I  feel  to  be  devolved  on 
me  by  this  occasion.  It  is  to  state,  and  to  defend,  what  I  conl 
ceive  to  be  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitution  under  which 
we  are  here  assembled.  I  might  well  have  desired  that  so 
"Weighty  a  task  should  have  fallen  into  other  and  abler  hands. 
I  could  have  wished  that  it  should  have  been  executed  by  those 
whose  character  and  experience  give  weight  and  influence  to 
their  opinions,  such  as  cannot  possibly  belong  to  mine.  But, 
Sir,  I  have  met  the  occasion,  not  sought  it ;  and  I  shall  proceed 
to  state  my  own  sentiments,  without  challenging  for  them  any 
particular  regard,  with  studied  plainness,  and  as  much  precision 
as  possible. 
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I  nnderstand  the  honourable  gentleman  frcnn  Sootii  CaroHna 
to  maintain,  that  it  is  a  right  of  the  State  legislatures  to  inter<* 
fere»  whenever,  in  their  judgment,  this  government  transcends 
its  constitutional  limits,  and  to  arrest  the  operation  of  its  laws. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  this  right,  as  a  right  existing 
under  the  Constitution,  not  as  a  right  to  overthrow  it  on  the 
ground  of  extreme  necessity,  such  as  would  justify  violent 
revolution.  *     . 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  an  authority,  on  the  part  of  the 
States,  thus  to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  exer* 
cise  of  power  by  the  general  government,  of  cheddng  it,  andcf 
compelling  it  to  conform  to  their  c^inion  of  the  extent  of  its 
lowers. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain,  that  the  ultimate  power  of 
judging  of  the  constitutional  extent  of  its  own  authority  is  not 
lodged  exclusively  in  the  general  government^  or  any  bran<^  of 
it ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  States  may  lawfully  decide 
for  themselves,  and  each  State  for  itself,  whether,  in  a  given 
case,  the  Act  of  the  general  government  transcends  its  power. 

I  understand  him  to  insist  tJiat,  if  the  exigency  of  the  case, 
in  the  opinion  of  any  State  government,  require  it,  such  State 
government  may,  by  its  own  sovereign  authority,  annul  aa  Act 
of  the  general  government  which  it  deems  plainly  and  palpa* 
bly  unconstitutionaL 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  understand  from  bim  to  be  the 
South  Carolina  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  which  he  maintains. 
I  propose  to  consider  it»  and  compare  it  with  the  Constitution. 
Allow  me  to  say,  as  a  preliminary  remark,  t^t  I  call  this  tiid 
South  Carolina  doctrine,  only  because  the  gentleman  himself 
has  so  denominated  it  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  say  thait 
South  Carolina,  as  a  State,  has  ever  advanced  these  sentiments. 
I  hope  she  has  not,  and  never  may.  That  a  great  Bmjority  d 
her  people  are  opposed  to  the  tariff  laws,  is  doubtless  true. 
That  a  majority,  somewhat  less  than  that  just  mentioned,  eon- 
scientiously  believe  these  laws  unconstitutional,  may  inrobably 
also  be  true.  But  that  any  majority  holds  to  the  right  of  direct 
State  interference  at  State  discretion,  the  right  of  nuUifyhig 
Acts  of  Congress,  by  Acts  of  State  legislation,  is  more  tlian  I 
know,  and  what  I  shall  be  slow  to  believe. 

That  thei*e  are  individuals  besides  ihe  honourable  gentleman 
who  do  maintain  these  opinions,  is  quite  certain.  I  recollect 
the  recent  expression  of  a  sentiment,  which  circumstances  at- 
tending its  utterance  and  publication  justify  us  in  supposing 
was  not  unpremeditated:  "The  sovereignty  of  the  State,-^- 
never  to  be  controlled,  construed,  or  decided  on,  but  by  her 
own  feelings  of  honourable  justice." 
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W«  all  knowtbat  dril  institutions  are  established  for  the  pub- 
lie  benefit,  and  tbat  when  they  cease  to  answer  the  ends  of  their 
existence  they  may  be  changed.  But  I  do  not  understand  the 
doctrine  now  contended  for  to  be  that  which,  for  the  sake  of 
distinctness,  we  may  call  the  right  of  revolution.  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  maintain,  that  it  is  constituticmal  to  interrupt 
Hie  administration  of  the  Constitution  itself,  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  chosen  and  sworn  to  administer  it,  by  the  direct 
interference,  in  form  of  law,  of  the  6tates,  in  virtue  of  their 
sovereign  capacity.  The  inherent  right  in  the  people  to  reform 
lii^r  government  I  do  not  deny :  and  tibey  have  another  righti 
and  that  is,  to  resist  unconstitaiticmal  laws,  without  overturning 
the  government.  It  is  no  doctrine  of  mine,  that  unconstitu* 
tional  laws  bind  the  people.  The  great  question  is.  Whose  pre- 
rogaHoe  isU  ta  decide  en  the  eonsUtutUmality  or  uneonstitutionaUty 
of4he  kaos  f  On  that,  the  main  debate  hinges.  The  proposition 
that,  in  case  of  a  supposed  violation  of  the  Constitution  by  Con- 
gress, the  States  have  a  constitutional  right  to  interfere  and 
annul  the  law  of  Congress,  is  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman. 
I  do  not  admit  it*  If  the  gentleman  had  intended  no  more  than 
to  ttssert  the  r^^ht  of  revolution  for  justifiable  cause,  he  would 
have  said  only  what  all  agree  to.  But  I  cannot  conceive  that 
there  can  be  a  middle  course,  between  submission  to  the  laws, 
when  regularly  pronounced  constitutional^  on  tlie  one  hand, 
and  open  resistance,  which  is  revolutaon  or  rebellion,  on  the 
other. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  government, 
and  the  source  of  its  power.  Whose  agent  is  it  ?  Is  it  the  creat- 
ure of  the  State  legislatures,  or  the  creature  of  the  people?  If 
ike  government  of  the  United  States  be  the  agent  of  the  State 
governments,  then  they  may  control  it,  provided  they  can  agree 
in  t^e  manner  c^  controlling  it:  if  it  be  tbe  agent  of  the  people, 
then  the  people  alone  can  control  it,  restrain  it,  modify,  or  re- 
form it.  It  is  observable  enough,  that  the  doctrine  for  which 
ihe  honourable  gentleman  contends  leads  him  to  the  necessity 
of  maintaining,  not  only  that  this  general  government  is  the 
crec^ure  of  the  States,  but  that  it  is  the  creature  of  each  of  the 
States  severally ;  so  that  each  may  assert  the  power,  for  itself, 
of  determining  whether  it  acts  within  the  limits  of  its  authority. 
It  is  the  servant  of  four-and^twenty  masters,  of  different  wills 
and  different  purposes,  and  yet  bound  to  obey  all.  This  absurd- 
ity (for  it  seems  no  less)  arises  from  a  misconception  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  government  and  its  true  character.  It  is,  Sir,  the 
peop}e's  Constitution,  the  people's  government,  made  for  the 
pe^le,  made  by  the  people,  and  answerable  to  the  people. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  declared  that  this  Const!- 
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tnMcto  sfaall  b6  the  stipreme  law.  We  ttitM  either  adiiiit  ^e 
propoi^tioB  or  dispute  tlieir  aatberity.  The^  Stateii  are,  unqaes*- 
tionably,  sovereign,  so  fat  as  their -soTeTe^ntsr '  is  vBiot.  effected 
by  this  suptetne  law«  But  tber  Btate  legislatures,  r  as  polilaci^ 
bodii^s,  ho^reve^  sotereigti,  are  yet  not  sovereign  tyv^r  the:  peCK- 
ple.  So  far  as  the  pe(^le  haHr^  ^y^n  power  to  the  general  goy^ 
eminent,  so  far  the  grant  is  umifiest^ilal^  good,  and -tiie 
government  holds  of  the  people,  and  not  of  ^e  State  gevern- 
mehtis.  We  are  all  agents  of  the  same  supreme  po^wer,  the 
I)eople.  The  general  government  and  the  State  g^erninijents 
derive  their  authority  from  the  same  source.  Neither  can^  in 
relation  to  the  other,  be  called  priitmry,  though  one  juf  de19^ito 
and  restricted,  and  the  other  general  and  residotfory.  !£he  na- 
tional government  possesses  those  power»  wliioh«  it  can  be 
i^hown  the  pedple  have  conferred  on  it,  and' no  more.  AU  the 
rest  belongs  to  the  State  governments^  or  to  the  people  theio- 
selves*  So  far  as  the  people  haVe  restn^ned  State  eovere^^nty, 
by  the  expression  of  their  will  in  the  Ckmstitiilion  of  the 
United  States,  so  far,  it  must  be  admitted.  State  soreiieignty  is 
effectually  controlled.  I  do  not  contend  that  it  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  controlled  further.  l?he  sentinkent  to  which  I  have  reforred 
propounds  that  State  sovereignty  is  (miy  to  be  controlled  by  its 
own  -*'feeliilg  of  justice ;''  that  is  to  say,  it  i»  not  to  be^cefa- 
trolled  at  all ;  for  One  who  is  to  follow  his  own  feelings  is  und^r 
no  legal  <^ntrol.  Kow,  howerer  men  may  thiiifc  this  ooglit  to 
be,  the  fact  is,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  chosen 
to  impo^  control  <m  State  sovereignttes.  There  are  tikOse, 
doubtless,  who  wish  they  had  been  left  without  restraint ;  but 
the  Constitution  has  ordered  the  matter  diffei^ntly.  To  make 
war,  for  instance,  is  an  esbercise  of  sovereignty ;  but  the  Consti- 
tation  declares  tliat  no  State  shall  make  war.  To  coin  money 
is  another  exercise  of  sovereign  power;  b«it  no  State  is  at  lib- 
erty to  coin  money.  Again,  the  Constitntion  says  that  no  sov- 
ereign State  shall  be  so  sovereign  as  to  make  a  treaty.  These 
prohibitions,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  a  control  on  tiie  State 
sovereignty  of  South  CaroMna,  as  well  as  of  the  other  States, 
which  does  not  arisie^'from  her  own  feelings  of  honoural^  jus- 
tice." Such  an  opinion,  therefore,  is  in  defiance  of  the  x>laineiftt 
provisions  Of  the  Constitution. 

There  are  proceedings  of  public  bodies,  to  which  I  refer, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  more  fully  what  is  the  length 
and  breadth  of  that  doctrine,  denominated  the  Carolina  doc- 
trine, which  the  honoural^e  member  has  now  stood  up  on  this 
floor  to  maintain.  In  One  of  them  I  find  it  resolved,  ^lat^ihe 
tariff  of  1828,  and  every  other  tariff  designed  to  promote' tae 
branch  of  industry  &t  the  expense  of  othem,  is  contrary  to  the 
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meai^iig  and  mtenti^m  of  the^^edoisal  compactv;  and  8ud)  a 
dangetom,  pal|Mibiei  and  deliberate  usurpation  of  power,  by  a 
detexvnin^  inaj<Nrity»  wielding  the  general  govemmei^t  beyond 
ithe  lin^i^  qf  its  delegated  powers,  as  calls  upon  the  States 
^faicb.poinppee  tbe  sujEering  minQrity,  in  their  sovereign  capacv 
ity,  to  e^rcise  the  powers  which,  as.  sovereigns,  necessarily 
devojye  upon  them  when  their  compact  is  violated.'* 

Obser^Fe,  Sir»  that  this  resolution  includes  our  old  tariff  o| 
1816,  aS'W^l.as  all  others ;  because  ^at  was  established  to  pro- 
inolQ:thp  interest  of  the  manufacturers  of  cotton,  to  the  man^* 
test  and  ad|nitted  injury  of 'the  Calcutta  cotton  trade.  Observe, 
•galn^  that  all  tixe  qualifications  are  here  rehearsed  and  charged 
upon  the  tarilE,  which  are  necessary  to  bring  the  case  wiUiiu 
ihe  ^gentleman's  proposition.  The  tariff  i^  a  usurpation ;  it  is  a 
dangerous  usurpation ;  it  is  a  palpable  usurpation ;  it  is  a  delib- 
erate u8|irp^tion.'  It  is  sucli  a  usurpaticm,  therefore,. as  calls 
upon  the  'States  to  exercise  their  right  of  interference.  Here 
is  a  oase^  then,  within  thQ  genUeman's  principles,  and  all  his 
^^ufilifications  of  his  principles.  It  is  &  case  for  action.  The 
Ck>nat4tuta<m  ia  plainly,  dang^rousLyk  palpably,  and  deliberately 
violated;  and  the  States  must  interpose  their  ow9  authority  to 
arrest  the  law.  X^t  t^s  suppose  the  State  of  South  Carolina  to 
espnees  this  is^unQ  opii^opi  by  the  voice  of  her  legislature. 
Tbttt  would  be  very  impQsii^ :  but  what  then  ?  Is  the  voice  of 
one  State  oondfiMive  ?  .  It  so  happens  that,  at  the  very  moment 
when  South  Carolina  ,aresolyes  that  the  tariff  laws  are^  unconsti- 
tutlonal^  F^nni^yivania  and  Kentucky  resolve  exactly  the  re- 
T^rse. .  Thep  hold  tboa^  laws  to  be  both  highly  proper  and 
(trictly •constitutional.  -  And  now.  Sir,  bow  does  the  honourable 
memb^  propose  to  deal  with  this  case?  How  does  he  relieve 
us  from  this  difficulty,  upon  any  principle  of  his?  His  con- 
lEttructlon  gets  us  into  it ;  hqw  does  he  propose  to  get  us  out? 
'  In  Carcdina»  the  tiiriS  is  a  palpable,  deliberate  usurpation : 
CajfoUna  therefore  may  nullify  it^  and  refuse  to  pay  the  duties. 
In  PewisylvaBiay  it  4s  both  clearly  constitutional  and  highly 
eiQpedient;  and  there  the  duties  are  to  be  paid.  And  yet  we 
live  under  a  ^ovemnient  of  uniform  laws,  andun<^er  a  Consti- 
ttttioaortoo^  which  contains  an  express  provisioiv  as  it  happens, 
that  all  duties  shall  be  equal  in  all  tbe  States,  poes  not  this 
approach  absurdity?       , 

If  there  be  no  power  to  settle  such  questions,  independent 
of  either  all  the  States,  is  not  the  whole  Union  a  rope  of 
sand?  Ace^we  not  thrown  back  again,  precisely,  upon  the  old 
.•Con^diQriiticm?     '  ,      .      . 

tit  is  too  plain  to.be  ai^gued.    Four-and-twenty  interpreters 
<of  ceasti^tipnal  law,  each  with  a  power  to  decide  for  itself, 
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and  none  with  authority  to  bind  anybody  else,  and  this  eonsti* 
tutional  law  the  only  bond  of  their  union!  What  is  such  a 
state  of  things  but  a  mere  connection  during  pleasure,  or,  to 
use  the  phraseology  of  the  times,  during  feeling f  And  that 
feeling  too,  not  the  feeling  of  the  people,  who  established  th6 
Constitution,  but  the  feeling  of  the  State  goremmentv. 

In  another  of  the  South  Carolina  addresses,  having  premised 
that  the  crisis  requires  "  all  the  concentrated  energy  of  passion," 
an  attitude  of  open  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  is  ad* 
vised.  Open  resistance  to  the  laws,  then,  is  the  coUs^utioniil 
remedy,  the  conservative  power  of  the  State,  which  ihe  South 
Carolina  doctrines  teach  for  the  redress  of  political  evili^  real 
or  imaginary.  And  its  authors  further  say  that,  appealing  wi^ 
confidence  to  the  Constitution  Itself  to  justify  their  opinions, 
they  cannot  consent  to  try  their  accuracy  by  the  courts  of  justn^. 
In  one  sense  indeed.  Sir,  this  is  assuming  an  attitude  of  open 
resistance  in  favour  of  liberty.  But  what  sort  of  liberty  ?  The 
liberty  of  establishing  their  own  opinions,  in  defiance  of  the 
opinions  of  all  others  ;  the  liberty  of  judging  and  of  deciding 
exclusively  themselves,  in  a  matter  in  which  others  hare  as 
much  right  to  judge  and  decide  as  they ;  the  liberty  of  placing 
their  own  opinions  above  the  judgment  of  all  othel^,  above  Hh^ 
laws,  and  above  the  Constitution.  This  is  their  liberty,  and  tills 
is  the  fair  result  of  the  proposition  contended  for  by  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman.  Or,  it  niay  be  more  properly  siaid,  it  is 
identical  with  it,  rather  than  a  result  from  it. 

Resolutions,  Sir,  have  been  recently  passed  by  the  legislatUfe 
of  South  Carolina.  I  need  not  refer  to  them :  they  go  no  fur- 
ther than  the  honourable  gentleman  himself  has  gone,  and  I 
hope  not  so  far.  I  content  myself,  therefore,  with  debating  tiM 
matter  with  hinu 

And  now.  Sir,  what  I  have  first  to  say  on  this  subject  is,  that 
at  no  time,  and  under  no  circumstances,  has  New  England,  or 
any  State  in  New  England,  or  any  reSx>ectable  body  of  persons 
in  New  England,  or  any  pubKc  man  of  standing  in  New  Eng. 
land,  put  forth  such  a  doctrine  as  this  Carolina  doctrine.  New 
England  has  studied  the  Constitution  in  other  schools,  and  un- 
der other  teachers.  She  looks  upon  it  With  other  regards,  and 
deems  more  highly  and  reverently  both  of  its  just  authority 
and  its  utility  and  excellence.  The  history  of  her  legislative 
proceedings  may  be  traced.  The  ephemeral  effusions  of  tempo* 
rary  bodies,  called  together  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion, 
maybe  hunt^ed  up:  they  have  been  hunted  up.  The  opinions 
and  votes  of  her  public  men,  in  and  out  of  Congress^  may  be 
explored.  It  will  all  be  in  vain.  The  Carolina  doc^ne  can 
derive  from  her  neither  countenance  nor  support    She  rejects 
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it  bow;  tAiie  always  did  reject  it;  and,  till  she  loses  her  senses* 
she  always  will  reject  it.  The  honourable  member  has  referred 
te  expressi<ms  on  the  subject  <^  the  embargo  law,  made  in  this 
idace,  by  an  honourable  and  venerable  gentleman,  now  favour- 
iag  us  with  his  presence.^  He  quotes  that  distinguished  Senator 
as  saying  that^  in  his  judgment,  the  embargo  law  was  unconsti- 
tutional, and  that  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  the  people  were  not 
bound  to  obey  it  That,  Sir,  is  perfectly  constitutional  lan- 
guage. An  unconstitutional  law  is  not  binding :  hut  then  it  does 
nU  rest  with  a  resolution  or  a  law  qf  a  State  leQislature  to  decide 
vMher  an  Act  qf  Congress  he  or  he  not  constitutional.  An  uncon- 
stitutional Act  of  Ccmgress  would  not  bind  the  people  of  this 
District  although  they  have  no  legislature  to  interfere  in  their 
beli^lf ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  constitutional  law  of  Congress 
does  bind  the  citizens  of  every  State,  although  all  their  legisla- 
tures should  undertake  to  annul  it  by  Act  or  resolution.  The 
venerable  Connecticut  Senator  is  a  constitutional  lawyer,  of 
sound  principles  and  enlarged  knowledge ;  a  statesman  prac- 
ticed and  experienced,  bred  in  the  company  of  Washington,  and 
holding  just  views  upon  the  nature  of  our  governments.  He 
believed  the  embargo  unconstitutional,  and  so  did  others ;  but 
^i^mt  then  ?  Who  did  he  suppose  was  to  decide  that  question  ? 
The  State  legislatures?  Certainly  not  No  such  sentiment 
ever  escaped  his  lips. 

Let  us  follow  up.  Sir,  t^is  New  England  opposition  to  the 
embargo  laws ;  let  us  trace  it,  till  we  discern  the  principle  which 
controlled  and  governed  New  England  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  that  opposition.  We  shall  then  see  what  similarity 
there  is  between  the  New  England  school  of  ccmstitutional 
(pinions  and  this  modem  Carolina  schooL  The  gentleman,  I 
think,  read  a  petition  from  some  single  individual,  addressed  to 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  assertingthe  Carolina  doctrine; 
that  is,  the  right  of  State  interference  to  arrest  the  laws  of  the 
Union.  The  fate  of  that  petition  shows  the  sentiment  of  the 
legislature.  It  met  no  favour.  The  opinions  of  Massachusetts 
were  very  dilterent  Misgoverned,  wronged,  oppressed,  as  she 
felt  herself  to  be,  rfie  still  held  fast  her  integrity  to  the  Union. 
The  gentleman  may  find  in  her  proceedings  much  evidence  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  measures  of  government  and  great  and 
deep  dislike  to  the  embargo:  all  this  makes  the  case  so  much 
the  stronger  tor  her ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  this  dissatisfac- 
tion and  dislike,  she  still  claimed  no  right  to  sever  the  bonds  of 
the  Union.  There  was  heat  and  there  was  anger  in  her  politi- 
csd  feeling.    Be  it  so ;  but  neither  her  heat  nor  her  anger  be- 

4  ThiA  •*  yenerable  gentleman  '*  was  Senator  HiUhonse,  of  Connecticut 
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ti^yed  her  into  infidelity  to  the  government.  The  gentlemw 
labours  to  prove  that  she  disliked  the  embargo  as  much  as 
South  Carolina  dislikes  the  tarifE,  and  expressed  her  dislike  a3 
strongly.  Be  it  so  :  hut  did  sJie  propose  tlie  Carolina  remedy  f  did 
she  ihrec^n  to  inierfere,  hy  State  aiiihorUp^  to  a^mul  the  laws  qf  the 
Union?  Th^t  is  the  question  for  the  gentleman's  considerate^ 
No  doubt^  Sir,  a  great  majority  of  the  people  o€  New  England 
conscientiously  believed  the  embargo  law  o|  1807  unconstitu- 
tional ;^  as  conscientiously;  certainly,  as  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  hold  that  opinion  of  the  tariff.  I^hey  reasoned  thus: 
Congress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce;  but  here  is  a  law, 
they  said,  stopping  all  commerce,  and  stopping  it  indefinitely. 
The  law  is  perpetual ;  that  is,  it  is  not  limited  in  point  of  tinte, 
and  must  of  course  continue  until  it  shall  be  repealed  by  soine 
other  law.  Jt  is  as  perpetual,  therefore,  as  ^e  law  againsjb 
treason  or  murder.  Now^  is  this  regulating  commerce,  or  de- 
stroying it?  Xs  it  guiding,  controlling,  giving  the  rule  to  conv 
merce,  as  a  subsisting  thing,  or  is  it  putting  au  end  toitjalto^ 
gether?  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  majority  in  New 
England  deemed  this  law  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  The 
very  case,  required  by  the  gentleman  to  justify  State  interfer- 
ence had  then  arisen.  M^issachusetts  believed  this  law  to  be 
**  a  deliberate^  palpable,  fvnd  dangerous  exercise  of;  a  power  not 
granted  by  the  Constitution."  Deliberate  it  was,  for  it  was 
long  cpntinued ;  palpable  she  thought  it,  as  i^o  words  in  the 
Constitution  gave  the  power,  and  only  a  construction,  in  her 

5  This  fknious  embargo  law  was  prompted,  as  a  measure  of  defence,  hj  the 
fierce  commercial  war  carried  on  between  Great  Britain  and  Napoleon.  The 
former  fought  with  her  Orders  in  Council,  the  latter,  by  his  Berlin  and  Hilan 
DecreeJB,  each  In  effect  interdicting  the  otlicnr  A:t>in  an  e^mmercse  with  neacral 
powers.  As  Cireat  Britain  was  then  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  as  NapoleoH'  ha4 
4iU  the  cohtinent  of  Europe  under  his  foot,  the  effect  of  that,  war  was  to  cul  .off 
the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  Upited  States. .  And  the  purpose  of  the  embargo 
law  was  to  retaliate  on  both  of  the  European  belligerents  by  totally  elkcludlng 
their  ships  fVom  all  the  American  ports.  This  completed  the  work  whfcJh'  the 
Orders  and  Decrees  afiyresaid  had  begun.  I  quote-from  Mr.  O.  T.^Curtla's  X^« 
pf  DoAUi  Webster:  **Ko  measore  of  the  Federal  Goyernmeiit,  sinee  the  adop» 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  had  ever  appieared,  to  most  of  those  on  whose  intcrestn 
it  directly  operated,  so  sudden,  so  unnecessary,  and  so  oppressive,  as  the  Em- 
bargo. It  fell  upon  the  Eastern  States  with  a  terrific  weight.  Six  towns  la 
New  England  possessed  more  than  a  third  of  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  Union. 
At  one  blow,  this  great  mass  of  shipping  wfus  ren<fered  almost  valuelessi  Tlie 
numerous  classes,  who  were  dependent  on  its  activQ  employment  for  ^eir  Uv«> 
lihood,  were  suddenly  deprived  of  thei|r  long-accustomed  means  of  earning  tUeir 
daily  bread."— Perliaps  I  ought  to  add  that,  to  meet  the  exigency,  President 
JeiOTcrson  called  an  extra  session  of  Congress  in  October,  1807;  dn  the  I8th  of 
December,  sent  Congress  a  message  recommending  the  Embihrgo;  ^nd  the  blQ 
to  that  effect  became  a  law  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  This  was  sodden 
Indeed!  ..  .    :     ; 
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•phdon  most  violent  raised  it ;  dangeroiuT  it  was,  since  it 
threatened  utter  ruin  to  her  most  important  interests.  Here, 
^en,  was  a  Carolina  case.  How  did  Massachusetts  deal  with 
it?  It  was,  as  she  thought^  a  plain,  manifest,  palpable  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  it  brought  ruin  to  her  doors.  Thou- 
sands of  families,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals, 
were  beggared  by  it  While  she  saw  and  felt  all  this,  she  saw 
and  felt  i^o,  that,  as  a  measure  of  national  policy,  it  was  per- 
fectly futile ;  that  the  country  wad  no  way  benefited  by  that 
which  caused  so  much  individual  distress ;  that  it  was  efficient 
only  for  the  production  of  evil,  and  all  that  evil  inflicted  on  our- 
selves.  In  such  a  case,  under  such  circumstances,  how  did 
Massachusetts  demean  herself?  Sir,  she  remonstrated,  she 
memorialized,  she  addressed  herself  to  the  general  government, 
not  exactly  "  witti  the  concentrated  energy  of  passion,"  but 
with  her  own  strong  sense,  and  the  energy  of  sober  conviction.- 
But  she  did  not  interpose  the  arm  of  her  own  power  to  arrest 
the  law,  and  break  the  embargo.  Far  from  it.  Her  principles 
bound  her  to  two  things ;  and  she  followed  her  principles,  lead 
where  they  might.  First,  to  submit  to  every  constitutional  law 
of  Congress ;  and,  secondly,  if  the  constitutional  validity  of  the 
law  be  doubted,  to  refer  that  question  to  the  decision  of  the 
proper  tribunals.  The  "first  principle  is  vain  and  ineffectual 
^thout  the  second.  A  majcwnty  of  us  in  New  England  believed 
the  embargo  law  unconstitutional ;  but  the  great  quesUon  was, 
and  always  will  be,  in  such  cases.  Who  is  to.decide  this  ?  Who 
is  to  judge  between  the  people  and  the  government  ?  And,  Sir, 
It  13  quite  plain,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  con- 
ifers on  the  government  itself,  to  be  exercised  by  its  appropriate 
department^  and  under  its  own  responsibility  to  the  people,  this 
power,  of  deciding  ultimately  and  conclusively  upon  the  just 
extent  of  its  own  authority.  If  this  had  not  been  done,  we 
should  not  liave  advanced  a  single  step  beyond  the  old 
Confederation. 

•Being  fully  of  opinion  that  the  embargo  law  was  unconstitu^ 
tl<mal,  the  i)eoi^e  of  New  England  were  yet  equally  clear  in  the 
opinion  (it  was  a  matter  they  did  not  doubt  upon)  that  the  ques- 
tion, after  all,'  must  be  decided  by  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
United  States.  Before  those  tribunals,  therefore,  they  broughjb 
the  question.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  they  had  given 
bonds,  to  millions  in  amount,  and  which  were  alleged  to  be  for- 
feited. They  suffered  the  bonds  to  be  sued,  and  thus  raised 
the  question.  In  the  old-fashioned  way  of  settling  disputes, 
they  went  to  law.  The  case  came  to  hearing,  and  solemn  argu- 
ment ;  and  he  who  espoused  their  cause,  aad  stood  up  for  them 
itgainst  the  validity  of  the  embargo  Act;  was  none  other  than 
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tiiat  great  man,  of  whom  the  gentleman  has  made  honoura^^ct 
mention,  Samuel  Dexter.  He  was  then,  Sir,  in  the  fulness  ef 
his  knowledge  and  the  maturity  of  his  strength.  He  had  leticed 
from  long  and  distinguished  public  service  here,  to  the  renewed 
pursuit  of  professional  duties;  carrying  with  him  ail  that. en- 
largement and  expansion,  all  the  new  strength  and  force,  which 
an  acquaintance  with  the  more  general  subj^^  d^scus^ed  in  tb0 
national  councils  is  capable  of  adding  .to  professional  atttai^f 
ment,  in  a  mind  of  true  greatness  and  cominrehensioni  ^He  w^a 
a  lawyer,  and  he  was  also  a  statesman..  He  had  studied  th^ 
Constitution,  when  he  filled  public  station,  that  he  might  4e^ 
fend  it ;  he  had  examined  its  principles,  that  he  might  maintain 
them.  More  than  all  men,  or  at  least  as  mudot  as  any  man,  he 
was  attached  to  the  general  government  and  to  the  unipn  of  th^ 
States.  His  feelings  and  opinions  all  ran  in  that  direction..  A 
quesUon  of  constitutionallaw,  too,  was,  of  all  subjects,  that  one 
which  was  best  suited  to  his  talents  and  learning.  Aloof  irom 
technicality,  and  unfettered  by  artificial  rule,  such  a  question 
gave  opportunity  for  that  deep  and  dear  unalysis,  that  m%hty 
grasp  of  principle,  which  so  much  distinguished  hia  higher 
efforts.  His  very  statement  was  argument;  his  inlereace 
seemed  demonstration.  The  eaamestness  of  his  own  £onvictioB 
wrought  conviction  in  others*  One  was  convinced,  and  be*' 
lieved,  and  assented,  because  it  was  gratifying,  delightful,  t9 
think,  and  feel,  and  believe,  in  unison  within  intellect :of  such 
evident  superiority. 

Mr.  Dexter,  Sir,  such  as  I  have  described  him,  argued  the 
New  England  cause.  He  put  into  his  effort  his  whole  heart,  as 
well  as  all  the  powers  of  his  understanding ;  for  he  had  avowee^ 
in  the  most  public  mann^,  his  entire  eoncurrence  with  im 
neighbours  on  the  point  in  dispute.  He  argued  the  causey:  it 
was  lost,  and  New  England  submitted.  The  established. tribp- 
nals  pronounced  the  law  constitutional,  and  New  England 
acquiesced.  Now,  Sir,  is  not  this  the  exact  opposite  <xf  the  doe* 
trine  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina?  According, to 
him,  instead  of  referring  to  the  judicial  tribunals,  we  should 
have  broken  up  the  embargo  bylaws  of  our  own;  we. should 
have  repealed  it,  quoad  New  England ;  for  we  had  a  strong, 
palx)able,  and  oppressive  case.  Sir,  we  believed  the  embargo 
unconstitutiona] ;  but  still  that  was  matter  of  opinion,  and  who 
was  to  decide  it?  We  thought  it  a  dear  case ;  but^  neverthe* 
less,  we  did  not  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands,  because  we  did 
not  wish  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  nor  to  break  the  Union : 
for  I  maintain  that,  between  submission  to  the  decision  of  tho 
constituted  tribunals  and  revolution,  or  disimion,  there  is  no 
middle  ground ;  there  is  no  amb^oous  condition,  half  aliegianon. 
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Kid  half  mbelHon.  And,  Sir,  hx)w  futile,  how  very  futile  it  is, 
to  admit  the  right  of  State  interference,  and  the^  attempt  to 
Bave  it  from  the  character  of  unlawful  resistance,  by  adding 
terms  of  qualification  to  the  causes  and  occasions,  leaving  all 
these  qualifio^ions,  like  the  case  itself,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  State  governments  I  It  must  be  a  clear  case,  it  is  said,  a 
deliberate  case ;  a  palpable  case ;  a  dangerous  case.  But  then 
t^e  Slate  is  still  left  at  liberty  to  decide  for  herself  what  is 
dear,  what  is  deliberate,  what  is  palpable,  what  is  dangerous* 
Do  adjectives  and  epithets  avail  any  thing  ? 

Sir,  the  human  mind  is  so  ccmstituted,  that  the  merits  of 
hoth  sides  of  a  controversy  appear  very  clear,  and  very  palpa- 
ble, to  those  who  respectively  espouse  them ;  and  both  sides 
tisoally  gfow  clearer  as  the  controversy  advances.  South  Caro- 
lina sees  unconstitutionality  in  the  tariff ;  she  sees  oppression 
^lere  also,  and  she  sees  danger,  Pennsylvania,  with  a  vision 
not  less  sharp,  looks  at  the  same  tariff,  and  sees  no  such  thing 
in  it;  she  sees  it  all  constitutional,  all  useful,  all  safe.  The 
f^th  of  South  Carolina  is  strengthened  by  opposition,  and  she 
now  not  only  sees,  but  resohes,  that  the  tariff  is  palpably  un- 
-eonstituticmal,  oppressive  and  dangerous :  but  Pennsylvania, 
not  to  be  behind  her  neiglibours,  and  equally  willing  to 
strengthen  her  own  faith  by  a  confident  asseveration,  resolves, 
also,  and  gives  to  every  warm  aflSlrmative  of  South  Carolina  a 
l)lidn,  downright,  Pennsylvania  negative.  Soutli  Carolina,  to 
show  the  strength  and  unity  of  her  opinion,  brings  her  assem- 
bly to  a  unanimity,  within  seven  voices  :  Pennsylvania,  not  to 
be  outdone  in  this  respect  more  than  others,  reduces  her  dis- 
sentient fraction  to  a  single  vote.  Xow,  Sir,  again  I  ask  the 
gentleman.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Are  these  States  both  right? 
Is  he  bound  to  consider  them  both  right?  If  not,  which  is  ui 
the  wrong?  or,  rather,  which  has  the  best  right  to  decide? 
And  if  he,  and  ii  I,  are  not  to  know  what  the  Constitution 
means,  and  what  it  is,  till  those  two  State  legislatures,  and  the 
twenty-two  others,  shall  agree  in  its  construction,  what  have 
we  sworn  to,  when  we  have  sworn  to  maintain  it?  All  this. 
Sir,  shows  the  inherent  futility — I  had  almost  used  a  stronger 
werd^of  conceding  this  power  of  interference  to  the  States, 
ftnd  then  attempting  to  secure  it  from  abuse  by  imposing  quali- 
fications of  which  the  States  themselves  are  to  judge.  One  of 
two  things  is  true, --either  the  laws  of  the  Union  are  beyond 
tbe  (Mseretion  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  States  ;  or  else  we 
have  no  constitution  of  general  government^  and  are  thrust 
back  again  to  the  days  of  the  Confederation. 

Let  me  here  say,  Sir,  that  if  the  gentleman^s  doctrine  had 
^n  received  and  acted  upon  in  2^ew  England*,  in  the  times  of 
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tke  embs^go  and  non-intercourse,  we  fihduld  probably  not  ttoifC 
have  been  here.  The  government  would  very  likely  have  gouel 
to  pieces,  and  crumbled  into  dust.  ISo  stronger  case  can  eve? 
arise  than  existed  under  those  laws ;  no  States  can  ever  enters 
tain  a  clearer  conviction  thaa  the  New  England  States  th<?n, 
entertained ;  and  if  they  had  been  under  the  influence  oi  tliat 
heresy  of  opinion,  as  I  must  call  it,  which  the  honourable  n^nir 
ber  espouses,  this  Union  would,  in  all  probability*  have  be^A 
scattered  to  tha  four  winds.  I  ask  the,  gentleman,  theref or^,  igt 
apply  his  principles  to  that  case ;  I  ask  him  to  come  forth,  a^d 
declare  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  New  England  Statea  WQujUl 
have  been  justified  in  interfering  to  break  up  the  embargo  fitysj^ 
tem,  under  the  conscientious  ppinions  which  they  held.upcm  4t? 
Had  they  a  right, to  annul  that  law?  iJoes  he  a^mit  pr  4cQy,? 
If  what  is  thought  palpably  unconstitutional  in  South  Carolii^ 
justifies  that  State  in.  arresting  the  progress  of  the  law,  tell  i^e 
whether  that  which  was  thought  palpably  unconstitutional  also 
in  Massachusetts  would  have  justified  her  in  doing  the  s^n)0 
thing.  Sir,  I  deny  the  whole  doctrine.  It  has  not  a  fopt  p£ 
ground  in  the  Constitution  to\stand.on*  No  public,  pian  pf 
reputation  ever  adviinced  it  in  Massachusetts  in  the  warm^at 
times,  or  could  maintain  himself  upon  it  there  at  any  time,    f 

.V.'  ■  1  ,  '    '^  • 

I  must  now  beg  to  ask,  Sir,  whence  is  this  supposed  rigbt  pJE 
the  States  derived  ?  Where  do  they  .find  the  power  to.  iut^rteo^f^ 
with  the  laws  of  the  Union?  Sir,  the  opinion  which  the  hpQ^ 
ourable  gentleman  maintains . is  a  potion  founded,  in  a  tp^ 
-misapprehension,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  origin  of.  this  gpvei;Q<!> 
ment,  and  of  the  foundation  on  which  it  stands,  I  hold  it  M>^ 
a  popular  government,  erected  by  the  people ;  those  who  ^4t 
minister  it,  responsible  to  the  people ;  and  itself  capable  qf 
being  amendeditnd  modified,,  just  a^. the  people  may  choose;.  ,^^ 
should  be.  It  is  as  populai;  just  as  U'uly  emamating  fron)L,tiii^ 
people,  as  the  State  governments.  It  is  created  for  pnp  pju^* 
pose;  the  State  governments  for  another.  It  has  its  piro 
powers;  they  have  theirs.  There  is  no  i»ore, a.uthorit^  wit;li 
them  to  arrest  the  operation  of  a  law  of  Oongre8i^,.th^n.witU 
Congress  to  arrest  the  operation  of  their  laws^  We  ar^  lierp  tp 
-administer  a  Constitution  enoanating  immediately  {rpm  the  ^Q^ 
pie,  and  ti-usted  by  them  to  our  administration.  It  is  not.  H^ 
creature  of  tlie  State  governments.  It  is  of  no  moment  to  t^V^ 
argument,  that  certain  acts  of  the  State  legislatures  are  uec^gk 
sary  to  fill  our  seats  in  this  body.  That  is  not  one  of  their  pri^a* 
nal  State  powers,  a  part  of  the  sovereignty  .of  the  State.  .  Xt  i3i% 
duty  wlxich  the  people,  by  the  Constitution  itself  have.lmpp^ed 
jou  the  State  legislatures ;.  and  which  thoj  mighjt  have  left  Ipjlj^ 
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ti^ttotmed  elsewhere,  if  they  had  seen  fit  So  they  have  left 
file  choice  of  Presideiit  with  electors;  but  all  this  does  not 
affect  the  proposition,  that  this  whole  government,  President, 
Sfetiate,  and  House  of  Representatives,  is  a  popular  govem- 
xiient  It  leaves  it  still  all  its  popular  character.  The  governor 
of  a  State  (in  some  of  the  States)  is  chosen,  not  directly  by  the 
p«eo^le,  butby  those  who  are  chosen  by  the  people,  for  the  pur- 
](S>ose  of  ^rforming,  among  other  duties,  that  of  electing  a  gov- 
eftior.  Is  the  government  of  the  State,  on  that  account,  not  & 
popular  goveimment?  This  government,  Sir,  is  the  independent 
ol&pring  of  the  popular  will.  It  is  not  the  creature  of  State 
legislatures ;  nay,  more,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  the 
people  brought  it  into  existence,  established  it,  and  have  hith- 
erto 'supported  it^  for  the  purpose,  amongst  others,  of  imposing 
certain  salutary  restraints  on  State  sovereignties.  The  States 
cannOf  now  make  war;  they  cannot  contract  alliances;  they 
cannot  make,  each  for  itself,  separate  regulations  of  commerce ; 
ihey  canftotr  lay  imposts ;  they  cannot  coin  money.  If  this  Con- 
stitution,' Sir,  be  the  creature  of  State  legislatures,  it  must  he 
Admitted  that  it  has  obtained  a  strange  control  ovfer  the  volii 
tions  of  its  creators. 

The  people,  thfen.  Sit,  erected  this  government.  They  gave  it 
a  Constitution,  and  In  that  Constitution  they  have  enumerated 
tlie  powers  which  they  bestow  on  it.  They  have  made  it  a  lim- 
ited goteriimeiit.  They  have  defined  its  authority.  They  have 
tostrained  it  to  the  exercise  of  such  powers  as  are  granted ;  and 
all  others,  they  declare,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  the  peo- 
ifle.  But,  Sir,  they  have  not  6topi)ed  here.  If  they  had,  they 
W()Uld  have  accomplished  but  half  their  work.  Ko  definition 
^ti  be  So  clear  as  to  avoid  possibility  of  doubt;  lio  limitation  so 
|>f ecise  as  to  exclude  all  uncertainty.  Who,  then,  shall  construe 
this  grant  of  the  people  ?  Who  shall  interpret  their  will,  where 
it'Aay  be  supposed  they  have  left  it  doubtful?  With  whom  do 
they  repose  this  ultimate  right  of  deciding  on  the  powers  of  the 
^^/^femment?  Sir,  they  have  settled  all  this  in  the  fullest  man^ 
net.'  They  have  left  it  with  the  government  itself,  in  its  appro- 
priate branches.  Sir,  the  very  chief  end,  the  main  design,  for 
irtiilA  the  whole  Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted,  was  to 
eitabllsh  a  government  that  should  not  be  obliged  to  act 
through  State  agency,  of  depend  on  State  opinion  and  State  dis- 
cretion. The  people  had  had  quite  enough  of  that  kind  of 
government  under  the  Confederation.  Under  that  system,  the 
legal  action,  the  application  of  law  to  individuals,  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  States.  Congress  could  only  recommend ;  their 
AtJts  were  not  of  binding  force,  till  the  States  had  adopted  and 
Itadtioned  thom.?^  Are  we  in  that  condition  still  ?   Are  wo  yet 
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at  the  mercy  of  State  discreMon  and  State  construction?  "^Siri 
if  we  are,  then  Tain  will  be  our  attempt  to  maintain  the  Constii» 
tution  under  which  we  sit. 

But,  Sir,  the  people  have  wisely  provided,  in  the  Constitution 
itself,  a  proper,  suitable  mode  and  tribunal  for  settling  ques« 
tions  of  constitutional  law.  There  are  in  the  Constitution 
grants  of  powers  to  Congress,  and  restrictions  on  these  powers. 
There  are,  also,  prohibitions  on  the  States.  Some  authority 
must^  therefore,  necessarily  exist,  having  the  ultimate  jurisdic* 
tion  to  fix  and  ascertain  the  interpretation  of  these  ^rants^ 
restrictions,  and  prohibitions.  The  Constitution  has  itself 
pointed  out,  ordained,  and  established  that  authonty.  How 
has  it  accomplished  this  great  and  essential  end  ?  By  declar*^ 
ing.  Sir,  that  **tlie  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  tht  United  States 
made  in  pursuance  thereof  shall  he  the  supreme  Imo  of  the  kmd^ 
any  tMng  in  the  eonsUtnUan  or  laws  (f  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding" 

This,  Sir,  was  the  first  great  step.  By  this  the  supremacy  of 
the  Constitution  and  la*ws  of  the  United  States  is  declared.  The 
people  so  will  it.  No  State  law  is  to  be  valid  which  comes  in 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  or  any  law  of  the  United  States 
passed  in  pursuance  of  it.  But  who  shall  decide  this  question 
Of  interference  ?  To  whom  lies  the  last  appeal  ?  This,  Sir,  the 
Constitution  itself  decides  also,  by  declaring  "  that  the  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  Under  the  Con^tuUon  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,**  These  two  provisions.  Sir,  cover  the 
whole  ground.  They  are,  in  truth,  the  keystone  of  the  arch. 
With  these,  it  is  a  government ;  without  them,  it  is  a  c<mfedeT>- 
ation.  In  pursuance  of  these  clear  and  express  proviskniR, 
Congress  established,  at  its  very  first  session,  in  the  judical 
Act,  a  mode  for  carrying  them  into  full  effect,  and  for  bringing 
all  questions  of  constitutional  power  to  the  final  decision  oi  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  then,  Sir,  became  a  government  It  then 
had  the  means  of  self -protection ;  and,  but  for  this,  it  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  now  among  things  which  are  past4 
Having  constituted  the  government,  and  declared  its  powers, 
the  people  have  further  said  that,  since  somebody  must  decide 
on  the  extent  of  these  powers,  the  government  shall  itself 
decide ;  subject^  always,  like  other  popular  governments,  to  its 
responsibility  to  the  people.  And  now.  Sir,  I  repeat  how  is  It 
that  a  State  legislature  acquires  any  power  to  interfere  ?  Who, 
or  what,  gives  them  the  right  to  say  to  the  people,  **  We,  who 
are  your  agents  and  servants  for  one  purpose,  will  undertake  to 
decide  that  your  other  agents  and  servants,  appointed  by  you 
for  another  purpose,  have  transcended  the  authority  you  gave 
them"  ?   The  reply  would  be,  I  think,  not  impertinent^  "  Who 
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fmds  you  a  judge  over  anoHier's  eeirantg  ?  To  their  own  inack 
tes  tkey  stand  or  falL" 

Sir,  I  deny  this  power  of  State  legislatures  altogether.  It 
^Bnot  stand  the  test  of  examination,  Grentlemen  may  say  that 
in  an  extreme  case  a  State  government  might  protect  the  peo- 
ple from  intolerable  oppression,  Sir^^  in  such  a  case  the  people 
might  prefect  themselves^  without  the  aid  of  the  State  govern. 
Joints.  Such  a  case  warrants  revolution.  It  must  make,  when 
it  fiomeSy  a  law  for  itself^  A  nullifying  Act  of  a. State  legisla- 
ture eannot  alter  the  case»  nor  make  resistance  any  more  lawf  uL 
fooQEiaiAtaimng  th^se  sentimentSy  Sir»  I  am  but  asserting  the 
lights  oi  the  people.  I  state  what  they  have  declared,  and 
ioMsl'On:  their  right  to  declare  it.  They  have  chosen  to  repose 
tiiiiH>^wer  in  the  general  government^  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
BQfporl  it>  like  othier  ccmstitutional  powers. 
N  WoxmyseM^  l^ir,  i  do  not  admit  the  <!ompetency  of  South  Caro-^ 
lina,  or  any  other  State,  to  prescribe  my  constitutional  duty ; 
ortooe^^,  l)et^een  n^^  and  the  people,  the  validity  of  laws  of 
CrOngress^  &>r  which  I  have  voted.  I  decline  her  umpirage.  I 
have-not  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  according  to  her 
Qtostruction  of  its  clauses.  I  have  not  stipulated^  by  my  oath 
ol  office  or  otiiterwise,  to  come  under  any  responsibility,  except 
to  the  people,  and  those  whom  they  have  appointed  to  pass 
iipen  the-  question,  whether  laws,  supported  by  my  votes,  con^ 
ffMDD.  to  the  .Constitution  of  the  country.  And,  Sir,  if  we  look 
t(>  the  general  nature  of  the  case,  could  anything  have  been 
9iere  preposterous  than  to  make  a  government  for  the  whole 
U&ion,  and  yet  leave  its  powers  subject,  not  to  one  interpreta- 
tid^  but  to  thirteen  or  twenty-four  interpretations?  Instead 
^.ene  tribunal^.. established  by  all,  responsible  to  all,  with 
powerto  decide  for  all,  shall  constitutional  questions  be  left  to 
loui^iaad^ljWeinty  popular  bodies^  each  at  liberty  to  decide  for 
Itafsl^' and  none  bound  to  respective  decisions  of  others;  and 
^aeh  at . liberty^  too,. to  give  a  new  construction  on  every  new 
j&leetion  of  its.  own  members  ?  Would  any  thing  with  such  a 
principle  in.it^  or  rather  with  such  a  destitution  of  all. principle, 
he  fit  to  t^  called  a  government?  No,  Sir.  It  should  not  be 
deQpminated  a  Constitution.  It  shcMild  be  called,  rather,  a  col^ 
kction^  of  topics  for  everlasting  controversy ;  heads  of  debate 
for  a  disputatious  people.  It  would  not  be  a  government.  It 
would  not  }>e  adequate  to  any  practical  good,  nor  fit  for  any 
country  to  live  under. 

,  To  avoid  all  possibility  of  being  misunderstood,  allow  me  to 
■i?9peat  again,  in  the  fullest  manner,  that  I  daim  no  powers  for 
tl)e:  government  by  forced  or  unfair  construction.  I  admit  that 
HIb  a  government  of  strictly  limited  powers  ;  of  enumerated/ 
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specified,  and  particularized  powers ;  and  that  whatsoever '4$ 
not  granted,  is  withheld.  But  notwithstanding  all  thLs,-  and 
however  the  grant  of  powers  may  be  expressed,  its  limits  and 
extent  may  yet,  in  some  cases,  admit  of  doubt ;  £uid  the  general 
government  would  be  good  for  nothing,  it  would  be  incapable 
of  long  existing,  if  some  mode  had  not  been  provided  in  which 
those  doubts,  as  they  should  arise,  might  be  peaceably,  but 
autlioritatively,  solved.  r 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  Tun  the  honoutable  gentle^ 
man's  doctrine  a  little  into  it«  practical  application.  Let  us  look 
at  his  probable  modus  ^  opeixindL  If  a  thing  can  bO'  done>  9^ 
ingenious  man  can  tell  how  it  is  to  be^done;  and  I  wish  to  be 
informed' /kno  this  State  intiBrfereneek  to  be  put  In.paEiadl^ce^ 
without  violence^  bloodshed,  and  rebellion.  We  will  tafe^  the 
existing  case  of  the  tariff  law.  South  Carolina  is  said  taiui^^e 
made  up  her  opinion  upcm  it.  If  we  do  not  repeal  it,  (as  we 
probably  shall  not,)  she  will  then  apply  to  the  case  the  remed]^ 
of  her  doctrine.  She  will,  we  must  suppose,  paas  a  law  of  hfx 
legislature,  declaring  the  several  Acts  of  Ck>ngress,  usually 
called  the  tariff  laws,  null  and  void,  so  far  as  they  respect  South 
Carolina,  or  the  citizens  thereof:  So  far,  all  is  a  paper  transa^ 
tion,  and  easy  enough.  But  the  collector  at  Charleston,  is ^ol« 
lecting  the  duties  imposed  by  these  tariff  laws.  He,  theref or^r 
must  be  stopped.  The  collector  will  seize  the  goods  if  the 
tariff  duties  are  not  paid.  The  State  auth(»ities  will  undertake 
their  rescue ;  the  msurshal,  with  his  posse^  will  come  to  the  cpl^ 
lector's  aid ;  and  here  the  contest  begins.  The  militia  <^  the 
State  will  be  called  out  to  sustain  the  nullifying  Act.  They 
will  march.  Sir,  imder  a  very  gallant  leader;  for  I  believe  the 
honourable  member  himself  commands  the  militia  of  that  past 
of  the  State.  He  will  raise  the  NUiiUFTtNia  Agt  aa  his  stiuui: 
ard,  and  spread  it  out  as  his  banner  1  It  will  have  a  preamble,, 
setting  forth  that  the  tariff  laws  are  iialpable,  deliberate,  and 
dangerous  violations  of  the  Constitution  I  He  will  proceed,, 
with  this  banner  flying,  to  the  custcnn-house  in  Charlestofi,  ''all 
the  while,  sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds. ""  Arrivi^ 
at  the  custom-house,  he  will  tell  the  collector  that  he  must  col- 
lect no  more  duties  under  any  of  the  tariff  laws.  This  he  will 
be  somewhat  puzzled  to  say,  by  the  way,  with  a  grave  count(d- 
nance,  considering  what  hand  South  Carolina  herself  had  an 
tliat  of  1810.  But,  Sir,  the  collector  would  probably  not  de^^t 
at  his  bidding.  He  would  show  him  the  law  of  Congress,  tl^ 
treasury  instruction,  and  his  own  oath  of  office.  He  would  eay, 
he  should  perform  his  duty,  come  what  come  might. 

Here  would  ensue  a  pause ;  for  they  say  that  a  eertahi  still- 
ness precedes  the  tempest.    The.  trumpeter  would  hold  tta 
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lireatli  awhile,  and,  befoi^e  all  this  military  array  should  fall  on 
ftie  custom-house,  collector,  clerks,  and  all,  it-  is  very  iirobable 
some  of  those  composing  it  would  request  of  their  gallant  com- 
mander-in-chief to  be  informed  a  little  upon  the  point  of  law ; 
for  they  have  doubtless  a  just  respect  for  his  opinions  as  a  law- 
yer, as  well  as  for  his  bravery  as  a  soldier.  They  know  he  has 
read  Blackstone  and  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  Turenne  and 
Vauban.  They  ^ould  ask  him,  therefore,  something  concern^ 
filg  their  rights  in  this  matter.  They  would  inquire  whether  it 
was  not  somewhat  dangerous  to  resist  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  their  offence,  they  would 
%ish  to  learn,  if  they,  by  military  force  and  array,  resisted  the 
execution  in  Carolina  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
should  turn  out^  after  all,  that  the  law  was  consUtuticndl  f  He 
Would  answer,  of  course.  Treason.  No  lawyer  could  give  any 
other  answer.  John  Fries,*  he  would  tell  them,  had  learned 
that,  some  years  ago.  How,  then,  they  would  ask,  do  you  pro- 
pose to  defend  us?  We  are  not  afraid  of  bullets,  but  treason 
has  a  way  of  taking  people  off  that  we  do  not  much  relish. 
How  do  you  propose  to  defend  us?  " Look  at  my  floating  ban^ 
ner,'*  he  would  reply;  "see  there  the  nulUfying  law!**  Is  it 
your  opinion,  gallant  commander,  they  would  then  say,  that,  if 
we  should  be  indicted  for  treason,  that  same  floating  banner  of 
yours  would  make  a  good  plea  in  bar?  *'  South  Carolina  is  a 
sovereign  State,"  he  would  reply.  That  is  true ;  but  would  the 
judge  admit  our  plea?  "These  tariff  laws,"  he  would  repeat, 
"are  unconstitutional,  palpably,  deliberately,  dangerously." 
That  all  may  be  so ;  but  if  the  tribunal  should  not  happen  to  be 
<rf  that  opinion,  shall  we  swing  for  it?  We  are  ready  to  die  for 
dur  country,  but  it  is  rather  an  awkward  business,  this  dyir^ 
Without  touching  the  ground !  After  all,  that  is  a  sort  of  hemp 
tax  worse  than  any  part  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  President,  the  honourable  gentleman  would  be  in  a  dl- 
lemiliB,  like  that  of  another  great  general.  He  would  have  a 
knot  before  him  which  he  could  not  untie.  He  mtist  cut  it  with 
hfs  sword.  He  must  say  to  his  followers,  "Defend  yourselves 
With  your  bayonets" ;  and  this  is  war,—  civil  war. 

Direct  collision,  therefore,  between  force  and  force  is  the  un- 
avbidable  result  of  that  remedy  for  the  revision  of  unconstitu- 
tional laws  which  the  gentleman  contends  for.  It  must  happen 
in  the  very  flrst  case  to  which  it  is  applied.  Is  not  this  the 
plain  result?  To  resist  by  force  the  execution  of  a  law,  gener- 
ally, is  treason.    Can  the  courts  of  the  United  States  take 

•  CoDgrMS  having  laid  a  tax  on  vbiskey»  a  rel>elUon  broke  out  in  Pennsylva- 
•ia  i^CaiDSt  the  law,  bo.  gceat  that  it  liad  to  bo  put  Uown  by  nUUtarjr  force,  anCl 
iblmyiJeacamoWgrietftBalcaclerlnUmtireb^llioil.  '        
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notice  of  the  indulgence  of  a  State  to  commit  treason?  Th# 
common  saying,  that  a  State  cannot  commit  treason  herself,  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  Can  she  authorize  others  to  do  it?  K 
John  Fries  had  produced  an  Act  of  Pennsylvania,  annulling  the 
law  of  Congress,  would  it  have  helped  his  case  ?  Talk  about  it 
as  we  will,  these  doctrines  go  the  length  of  revolution.  They 
are  incompatible  with  any  peaceable  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment. They  lead  directly  to  disunion  and  civil  commotion  ; 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  at  their  commencement,  when  they  are 
first  found  to  be  maintained  by  respectable  men,  and  in  a 
tangible  form,  I  enter  my  public  protest  against  them  all. 

The  honourable  gentleman  argues,  that  if  this  government  bd 
the  sole  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  powers,  whether  that 
right  of  judging  be  in  Congress  or  the  Supreme  Court,  it  equally 
subverts  State  sovereignty.  This  the  gentleman  sees,  or  thinks 
he  sees,  although  he  cannot  perceive  how  the  right  of  judging, 
in  this  matter,  if  left  to  the  exercise  of  State  legislatures,  -has 
any  tendency  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  Unions  The 
gentleman's  opinion  may  be,  that  the  right  fmght  not  to  have 
been  lodged  with  the  general  government ;  he  may  like  better 
such  a  constitution  as  we  should  have  under  the  right  of  State 
interference ;  but  I  ask  him  to  meet  me  on  the  plain  matter  of 
fact.  I  ask  him  to  meet  me  on  the  Constitution  itself.  I  ask 
him  if  the  power  is  not  found  there,  clearly  and  visibly  found 
there? 

But,  Sir,  what  is  this  danger,  and  what  are  the  grounds  of  it? 
Let  itr  be  remembered  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  not  unalterable.  It  is  to  continue  in  its  present  form 
no  longer  than  the  people  who  established  it  shall  choose  to 
continue  it.  If  they  shall  become  convinced  that  they  have 
made  an  injudicious  or  inexpedient  partition  and  distribution  of 
power  between  the  State  governments  and  the  general  govern- 
ment,  they  can  alter  that  distribution  at  will. 

If  any  thing  be  found  in  the  national  Constitution,  either  b j 
original  provision  or  subsequent  interpretation,  which  ought 
not  to  be  in  it,  the  people  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  any 
construction  be  established,  unacceptable  to  them,  so  as  to 
become,  practically,  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  they  will  amend 
it,  at  their  own  sovereign  pleasure.  But,  while  the  people 
choose  to  maintain  it  as  it  is  ;  while  they  are  satisfied  with  it^ 
and  refuse  to  change  it ;  who  has  given,  or  who  can  give,  to  the 
State  legislatures  a  right  to  alter  it,  either  by  interference^ 
construction,  or  otherwise?  Gentlemen  do  not  seem  to  recol. 
lect  that  the  people  have  any  power  to  do  any  thing  for  them- 
selves.  They  imagine  there  is  no  safety  for  them,  any  longer 
than  they  are  under  the  close  guardianship  of  the  State 
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taYes.  Bir»  the  pec^Ie  have  not  trusted  i^eir  safety,  in  regard 
to  the  general  Constitution,  to  these  hands.  They  have  re- 
quired other  security,  and  taken  other  bonds.  They  have 
chosen  to  toist  themselves,  first,  to  the  plain  words  of  the 
instxutnent^  and  to  such  construction  as  the  government  itself, 
in  doubtful  cases,  should  put  on  its  own  powers,  under  their 
oaths  of  office,  and  subject  to  their  responsibility  to  them; 
just^aa  the  people  of  a  State  trust  their  own  State  governments 
with  a  similar  power.  Secondly,  they  have  reposed  their  trust 
In  the  efficacy  of  frequent  elections,  and  in  their  own  power  to 
remove  their  own  servants  and  agents,  whenever  tliey  see 
cause.  Thirdly,  they  have  reposed  trust  in  the  judicial  power, 
wliich^  in  order  that  it  might  be  trustworthy,  they  have  made 
as  respectable,  as  disinterested,  and  as  indei)endent  as  was 
ptacticable.  Fourthly,  they  have  seen  fit  to  rely,  in  case  of 
necessity,  or  high  expediency,  on  their  known  and  admitted 
power,  to  alter  or  amend  the  Constitution,  peaceably  and 
quietly,  whenever  experience  shall  jKunt  out  defects  or  imper- 
fections. And,  finally,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  at 
no  time,  in  no  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorized  any  State 
legislature  to  construe  or  interpret  their  high  instrument  of 
government ;  much  less,  to  interfere,  by  their  own  power,  to 
arrest  its  course  and  (^>erati(m. 

I^.  Sit,  the  people  in  these  respects  had  done  otherwise  than 
they  have  done,  their  Constitution  could  neither  have  been 
5)re8erved,  nor  would  it  have  been  worth  preserving.  And  if 
ito  plain  provisions  shall  now  be  disregarded,  and  these  new 
doctrines  interpolated  in  it,  it  will  become  as  feeble  and  heli>- 
less  abeing  as  its  enemies,  whether  early  or  more  recent,  could 
possibly  desire.  It  will  exist  in  every  State  but  as  a  poor  de- 
pendent (m  State  permission.  It  must  borrow  leave  to  be ;  and 
will  be  no  longer  tlian  State  pleasure,  or  State  discretion,  sees 
fit  to  grant  the  indulgence,  and  to  prolong  its  poor  existence. 
.  Buty  Sir,  although  there  are  fears,  there  are  hopes  alsa 
The  people  have  preserved  this  their  own  chosen  Constitution 
for  forty  years,  and  have  seen  their  happiness,  prosperity,  and 
tFenown  grow  with  its  growth,  and  strengthen  with  its  strength. 
They  are  now,  generally,  strongly  attached  to  it  Overthrown 
by  direct  assault,  it  cannot  be ;  evaded,  undermined,  nulli- 
fied, it  will  not  be,  if  we,  and  those  who  shall  succeed  us  here, 
as  agents  and  representatives  of  the  people,  shall  conscien- 
Uously  and  vigilantly  discharge  the  two  great  branches  of  our 
public  trust,— faithfully  to  preserve,  and  wisely  to  adininister  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  stated  the  reasons  of  my  dissent 
io  the  doctrines  which  liave  been  advanced  and  maintained.  I 
am^onaciaiHt  ol.  haying  detained  you  and  the  Senate  much  too 
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long.  I  was  drawn  into  the  debate  with  no  previous  delibera«- 
tion,  such  as  is  suited  to  the  discussion  of  so  grave  and  impor^ 
tant  a  subject.  But  it  is  a  subject  of  which  my  heart  is  full, 
and  I  have  not  been  willing  to  suppress  the  utterance  of  its 
spontaneous  sentiments.  I  cannot,  even  now,  persuade  myself 
to  relinquish  it>  without  expressing,  once  more,  my  deep  con- 
viction that,  since  it  respects  nothing  less  than  the  Union  of 
the  States,  it  is  of  most  vital  and  essential  importance  tp  the 
public  happiness.  I  profess.  Sir,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have 
kept  steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and  honour  of  the  whole 
country,  and  the  preservation  of  our  Federal  Union.  It  is  to 
that  Union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home,  and  our  consideration 
and  dignity  abroad.  It  is  to  that  Union  that  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our  country. 
That  Union  we  reached  only  by  the  discipline  of  our  virtues  in 
the  severe  school  of  adversity.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  necessi- 
ties of  disordered  finance,  prostrate  commerce,  and  ruined 
credit.  Under  its  benign  influences,  these  great  interests  im- 
mediately^^woke,  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  with 
newness  of  life.  Every  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed  with 
fresh  proofs  of  its  iitility  and  its  blessings ;  and,  although  our 
territory  has  stretched  out  wider  and  wider,  and  our  populatioa 
spread  further  and  further,  tliey  have  not  outrun  its  protectioii 
or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us  all  a  copious  fountain  of 
national,  social,  and  personal  happiness. 

I  have  not  allowed  myself,  Sir,  to  look  beyond  the  Union,  to 
see  what  might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess  behind.  I  have 
not  coolly  weighed  the  chances  of  preserving  liberty  when  t^ 
bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall  be  broken  asunder.  I  hav6 
not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice  of  disunion^ 
to  see  whether,  with  my  short  sights  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of 
the  abyss  below ;  nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  counsellor 
in  the  affairs  of  this  government^  whose  thoughts  should  be 
mainly  bent  on  considering,  not  how  the  Union  may  be  best 
preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might  be  the  condition  of  the 
people  when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed.  While  the 
Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospects  spread 
out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not 
to  penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant  that,  in  my  day  at  leasts  thsA 
curtain  may  not  rise  I  God  grant  that  on  my  vision  never  may 
be  opened  what  lies  behind  I  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to 
behold,  for  the  last  time,  the  Sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him 
shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonoured  fragments  of  a  once 
glorious  Union ;  on  States  dissevered,  discordant^  belligerent ; 
on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  f ra^ 
temal  blood  I.  Xet  t&eir  last  feeble  and  lingering  ghmoe  tatber 
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behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now  known  and 
honoured  throughout  the  Earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its 
arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe 
erased  or  jwlluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured ;  bearing  for  its 
motto,  no  such  miserable  interrogatory,  as  "What  is  all  this 
worth?'*  nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  "Liberty 
first,  and  Union  afterwards" ;  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over 
in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as 
they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind 
under  the  whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every 
true  American  hearty— Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  for  ever, 
one  and  inseparable  I 
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Gentlemen,  as  connected  with  the  Constitution,  you  have 
local  recollections  which  must  bind  it  still  closer  to  your  at- 
tachment and  affection.  It  commenced  its  being  and  its  bless- 
ings here.  It  was  in  this  city,  in  the  midst  of  friends,  anxiou^ 
hopeful,  and  devoted,  that  the  new  government  started  in  its 
course.  To  us,  who  are  younger,  it  has  come  down  by  tradi- 
tion ;  but  some  around  me  are  old  enough  to  have  witnessed^ 
and  did  witness,  the  interesting  scene  of  the  first  inauguration. 
They  remember  what  voices  of  gratified  patriotism,  what  shouts 
of  enthusiastic  hope,  what  acclamations  rent  the  air,  how  manjr 
eyes  were  suffused  with  tears  of  joy,  how  cordially  each  man 
pressed  the  hand  of  him  who  was  next  to  him,  when,  standing 
in  the  open  air,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  the  view  of  assem- 
bled thousands,  the  first  President  was  heard  solemnly  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  of  his  oflScial  oath,  repeating  them  from  the 

7  This  very  noble  strain  of  discourse  is  firom  a  speech  made  on  the  following 
occasion.  In  February,  1831,  soon  after  the  delivery  of  the  great  speech  in  i-eply 
to  Hayne,  some  leading  gentlemen  of  New  York  invited  Webster  to  a  public 
dinner,  as  a  martc  of  honour  for  his  powerftil  championship  of  the  Union.  The 
dinner  took  place  in  the  Ci^  Hotel  on  the  10th  of  March.  Chancellor  Kent  pre- 
sided; and,  on  introducing  Webster  to  the  assembly,  he  referred,  in  strong  and 
eloquent  terms,  to  the  great  Senator's  recent  work  in  Congrress^  and  closed  with 
the  following :  **  Socrates  was  said  to  have  dra^vu  down  philosophy  ftY>m  the 
^es,  and  scattered  it  among  the  schools.  It  may  with  equal  truth  bo  said  that 
eonstitntional  law,  by  means  of  those  senatorial  discussions  and  the  master 
genius  that  guided  them,  was  rescued  A*om  the  archives  of  our  tribunals  and  the 
libraries  of  our  lawyers,  and  placed  under  the  eye,  and  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment, of  the  American  i>eopie.  Their  verdict  is  wUh  «#,  and/i'om  it  there  Ue$  no 
4ppeaV  •  • .  .•     .-  ■■  s.   ••   •      -- 
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lips  of  Chancellor  Llvingpston.  You  then  thought,  Genti^intra; 
that  the  great  work  of  the  Bevolution  was  accomplished.  You 
then  felt  that  you  had  a  government ;  that  the  United  States 
were  then,  indeed,  united.  Every  benignant  star  seemed  to 
shed  its  selectest  influence  on  that  auspicious  hour.  Here  were 
heroes  of  the  Revolution ;  here  were  sages  of  the  Convention  ; 
here  were  minds,  disciplined  and  schooled  in  all  the  various 
fortunes  of  the  country,  acting  now  in  several  relations,  but  all 
cooperating  to  the  same  great  end,  the  successful  administras-* 
tion  of  the  new  and  untried  Constitution.  And  he, — how  shall 
I  speak  of  him? — he  was  at  the  head,  who  was  already  first  in 
war,  who  was  already  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and 
who  was  now  shown  also,  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the 
country,  to  be  first  in  peace. 

Gentlemen,  how  gloriously  have  the  hopes  then  indulged 
been  fulfilled  I  Whose  expectation  was  then  so  sanguine,  I 
may  almost  ask  whose  Imagination  then  so  extravagant,  as  to 
run  forward,  and  contemplate  as  probable  the  one  half  of  what 
has  been  acc(Hnplished  in  forty  years  ?  Who  among  you  can  go 
back  to  1789,  and  see  what  this  city,  and  this  country  too,  then 
were ;  and,  beholding  what  they  now  are,  can  be  ready  to 
consent  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
weakened, — dishonoured, —  null^/ied  f 

The  legislative  history  of  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the 
government  is  full  of  instruction.  It  presents,  in  striking  lights 
the  evils  intended  to  be  remedied  by  the  Constitution,  and  the 
provisions  which  were  deemed  essential  to  the  remedy  of  those 
evils.  It  exhibits  the  country,  in  the  moment  of  its  change 
from  a  weak  and  ill-defined  confederacy  of  States  into  a  gea- 
eral,  efficient,  but  still  restrained  and  limited  government.  It 
shows  the  first  working  of  our  peculiar  system,  moved,  as  it 
then  was,  by  master  hands. 

Gentlemen,  for  one,  I  confess  I  Uke  to  dwell  on  this  part  o^ 
our  history.  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.  It  is  good  for  us  to 
study  the  situation  of  the  country  at  this  period,  to  survey  its 
difficulties,  to  look  at  the  ccmduet  of  its  public  men,  to  see  how 
they  struggled  with  obstacles,  real  and  formidable,  and  how  glo- 
riously  they  brought  the  country  out  of  its  state  of  depression 
and  distress.  Truly,  Gentlemen,  these  founders  and  fathers  of 
the  Constitution  were  great  men,  and  thoroughly  furnished  f cm: 
every  good  work.  All  that  reading  and  learning  could  do ;  all 
that  talent  and  intelligence  could  do ;  and,  what  perhaps  is  stiU 
more,  all  that  long  experience  in  difficult  and  troubled  times, 
and  a  deep  and  intimate  practical  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
the  country,  could  do,—  conspired  to  fit  them  for  the  great  busi- 
ness of  forming  a  general,  but  limited  government;  embraciilg 
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eommon  objects,  ext^i^ng  over  all  the  States,  and  yet  touching 
the  power  of  the  States  no  further  than  those  common  objects 
tequire.  I  confess  I  love  to  Imger  around  these  ori^nal  f oun- 
tadi]»,  and  to  drink  deep  of  their  waters.  I  love  to  imbibe,  in  as 
full  measure  as  I  may,  the  spirit  of  those  who  laid  the  f ounda* 
tions  of  the  government^  and  so  wisely  and  skilfully  balanced 
and  adjusted  its  barings  and  proportions. 

€rentlemen,  what  I  have  said  of  the  benefits  of  the  Constitu- 
Uon  to  your  city  might  be  said,  with  little  change,  in  resi)ect  to 
^very  c^^r  part  of  the  country.  Its  benefits  are  not  exclusive. 
What  lias  it  left  undone,  which  any  goyemment  could  do,  for 
the  whole  country  ?  In  what  condition  lias  it  placed  us  ?  Where 
do  we  now  stand  ?  Are  we  eierated,  or  degraded,  by  its  opera* 
tion?  What  is  our  condition  under  its  influence,  at  the  very 
moment  when  some  talk  of  arresting  its  power  and  breaking  its 
unity?  Bo  we  not  feel  ourselves  on  an  eminence?  Do  we  not 
challenge  die  respect  of  the  whole  world  ?  What  has  placed  u8 
thus  higfar?  What  has  given  us  ihis  just  pride  ?  What  else  is 
it,  but  the  unrestrained  and  free  operation  of  that  same  Fed^ 
etal  Constitution  which  it  has  been  proposed  now  to  hamper, 
and  manacle,  and  nullify?  Who  is  there  among  us,  that^ 
should  lie  find  himself  on  any  spot  of  the  Earth  where  human 
beings  exist,  and  where  the  existence  of  other  nations  is  known, 
would  not  be  proud  to  say,  I  am  an  American  ?  I  am  a  country- 
man of  Washington?  I  am  a  citizen  of  that  Bepublie  which, 
although  it  has  suddenly  sprung  up,  yet  there  are  none  on  the 
globe  who  have  ears  to  hear,  and  have  not  heard  of ;  who  have 
eyes  to  see,  and  have  not  read  of ;  who  know  any  thing,  and  yet 
do  not  know  of  its  existence  and  its  glory?  And,  Grentlemen, 
let  me  now  reverse  the  picture*  Let  me  ask,  who  there  is 
among  us,  if  he  were  to  be  f<Hind  to-morrow  in  one  of  the  civil- 
ized countries  of  Europe,  and  were  there  to  learn  that  this 
goodly  form  of  government  had  been  overthrown ;  that  the 
United  States  were  no  longer  united;  that  a  death-blow  had 
been  struck  upon  their  bond  of  union ;  that  they  themselves 
had  destroyed  their  chief  good  and  their  chief  honour;*-*  who 
is  there  whose  heart  would  not  sink  within  him?  Who  is  there 
who  would  not  cover  his  face  for  very  shame  ? 

At  this  very  moment,  Grentlemen,  our  country  is  a  general 
refuge  for  the  distressed  and  the  persecuted  of  other  nations. 
Whoever  is  in  affliction  from  jwlitical  occurrences  in  his  own 
country  looks  here  for  shelter.  Whether  he  be  republican, 
iying  from  the  oppression  of  thrones,  or  whether  he  be  mon- 
ardi  or  monarchist,  flying  from  thrones  that  crumble  and  fall 
mider^r  around  him,  he  feels  equal  assurance  that,  if  he  get 
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fQothfM  6n  cmr  soil,  his  person  will  be  ftafe,  and  his  right* 
will  be  respected.  ..     .,- 

And  who  will  venture  to  say  that,  in  any  gOTemment  aow 
existing  in  the  world,  there  is  greater  security  for  persons  or 
property  than  in.  that  of  the  United  States  ?  We  have  trieii; 
these  popular  institutions  in  times  of  great  exeitement  and 
commotion,  and  they  have  stood,  substantially,  firm  and  steady;; 
while  the  fountains  of  the  great  political  deep  have  been  r  else- 
where broken  up ;  while  thrones,  resting  on  ages  oi  presoriii- 
tion,  have  tottered  and  fallen;  and  while,  in  other  countries, 
the  earthquake  of  unrestrained  popular  eommotioii  has  swal^ 
lowed  up  all  law  and  all  liberty  and  all  right  together.  Our  jg<m^ 
emmenthas  been  tried  in  peace,  and  it  has  been  tried  in  wari; 
and  has  proved  itself  fit  for  both.  It  has  been  ass^led  fcopi 
without,  and  it  has  successfully  resisted  ^e  shock ;  it  has  been 
disturbed  within,  and  it  has  effectually  quieted  the  disturbance. 
It  can  stand  trial,  it  can  stand  assault,  it  can  stand  adversity^ 
it  can  stand  every  thing  but  the  marring  of  its  own  beauty,  and 
the  weakening  of  its  own  strength.  It  can  stand  every  thing 
but  the  effects  of  our  own  rashness  and  our  own'  folly,  it 
can  stand  every  thing  but  disorganization,  disuntcui^  and 
nullification.  ... 

It  is  a  striking^fact,  and  as  true  as  it  ki  striking,  that  at  tins 
very  moment,  ainong  all  the  principal  civEized  States  of- the 
world,  that  government  is  most  secure  against  the  danger-  of 
popular  commotion,  whioh  is  itself  entirely  popukif .  Certain  it 
is,  that,  in  these  times  of  so  much  popular  knowledge  and  90 
much  popular  activity,  those  governments  which  do  not  admit 
the  people  to  partake  in  their  admiuist^ration,  but  keep  them 
under  and  beneatli,  sit  oh  mateiis^s  f dr  an  e^osicm,  whidi 
may  take  place  at  any  moment,  and  blow  them  into  a  tiiousaod 

atoms.  r  '  .-  :       .' 

Gentlemen,  let  any  man  who  would  degracto  and  enfeeble' t^e 
national  Constitution,  let  any  man  who  would  nullify  its  laws, 
stand  forth  and  tell  us  what  he  would  wish*  '  Wh«t  does  -hd 
propose?  Whatever  he  tnay  be,  ttnd  Whatever  sttbetitnte  he 
may  hold  forth,  I  am  sure  the  people  of  ^»«  country  will  de- 
cline his  kind  interference,  and  hold  on  by  the  Constitution 
which  they  iwssess.  Any  one  who  would  wiHingly  destroy  it, 
I  rejoice  to  know,  would  be  looked  upon  with  abhortfencev  It 
is  deeply  entrenched  in  the  regards  of  the  people.  Doubtless 
it  may  be  undermined  by  artful  and  Icmg-continued  hostility ; 
it  may  be  imperceptibly  weakened  by  secret  attack ;  it  maybe 
insidiously  shorn  of  its  powers  by  slow  degrees ;  the  public 
A'igilance.may  be.  lulled,  an4  yfhen  it  awakes  it  jnay-fin^tfe^ 
Constitution  frittered  away.     In  these  modeSi  or  some   of 
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Uttoat^  it  is  po6ai>]e  that  the  timkm  of  the  States  may  be 
dLssolved. 

7.  But  if  tlie  general  attention  of  the  people  be  kept  alive,  if 
they  see  the  intended  n^schief  before  it  is  effected,  they  will 
jpfiaveat^it  by /their  own  Bovereign  power.  They  will  interpose 
thonselves- between  the  meditated  blow  a&d  the  object  of  their 
xegard  and  attachment*  Kext  to  the  controlling  authority  of 
the  people  themselTes,  the  preservation  of  the  government  is 
maiBly  coeunitted  to  those  who  administer  it.  If  conducted  in 
wisdom^  it  cannot  but  stand  strong.  Its  genuine,  original 
spirit  ia  a  patriotic,  liberal,  and  generous  spirit ;  a  spirit  of  con* 
eitotiot^  6f  moderation,  of  candour,  and  charity;  a  spirit  of 
friendaiiip,  and  not  a  spirit  of  hostility  toward  the  States ;  a 
ipiiit  caiaef ul  not  to  exceed*  and  equity  careful  not  to  relin- 
quish, its  just  powers.  While  no  interest  can  or  ought  to  feel 
itself  sbut  out  from  the  benefits  of  the  Constitution,  none 
shoald  consider  those  benefits  as  exclusively  its  own.  The 
interests  of  all  must.be  consulted,  and  reconciled,  and  provided 
Jm;  as  far  as  possible,  tliat  all  may  perceive  the  benefits  of  a 
mnited  goviemment. 

AuKdig  other  thii^s,  we  aare  to  rem^nber  that  new  States 
have  arisen,  possessing  already  an  immense  population,  spread- 
ing and  thidLening  over  vast  regions  which  were  a  wUdemesd 
mh^na.  the  Ckmstitution  if  as  ad(q>te<L  Those  States  are  not,; 
like  i^eW  .York,  directly  connected  with  maritime  commerce^ 
Tbay  lire  eotirely  agricultural,  and  need  markets  for  con- 
sumption ;  and  they  need,  too,  access  to  those  markets.  It  is 
tfaedut^. of  the  government  to  bring  the  interests  of  these  new 
fitatea  ini;a  the  :Union,  and  incorporate  them  closely  in  the 
l&miily  compact  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  impracticable  to  reoon- 
dle  these  vaiions  interests,  and  so  to  administer  the' govern- 
ment as  to  make  it  useful  to  alL  It  was  never  easier  to  admins 
istet  the  government  thaa  it  is  now.  We  are  beset  with  none,- 
or  with  few,  of  its  original  difiiculties ;  and  it  is  a  time  of  great 
genesal  jurosperity  and  happiness.  Shall  we  admit  ourselves 
ineompete^  ta  carry  on  the  government  so  as  to  be  satisfactory 
t»  the  -whole  coimtry  ?  Shall  we  admit  that  there  has  so  little 
descended  to  us  of  the  wisd(mi  and  prudence  of  our  fathers? 
If  the  government  could  be  administered  in  Washington's 
timoy  when  it  was  yet  new,  when  the  country  was  heavily  in 
debt,  when  foreign  relations  were  threatening,  and  when  Indian 
wars  pressed  on  the  frontiers,  can  it  not  be  administered  now  ? 
Xiet  us  not  admowledge  ourselves  so  unequal  to  our  duties. 
..Gentlemen,  on  the  occasion  referred  to  by  the  Ciiair,  it  be* 
tame  necessary  to  consider  the  judicial  power,  and  its  proper 
fanotions  under  the  Constitution.    In  every  free  and  balanced 


gdvemmeiit^  this  Is  a  moist  essential  and  knportaot 
Indeed,  I  think  it  is  a  remark  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  adminis^ 
tration  of  justice  seems  to  be  the  leading  bisect  of  institations 
of  government;  that  legislatures  assemble,  that  armies  aiid 
embodied,  that  both  war  and  peace  are  made,  vniAi  a  sort  of 
ultimate  reference  to  the  proper  administration  of  laws,  and 
the  judicial  protection  of  private  rights.  The  Judicial  power 
comes  home  to  every  man.  If  the  legislature  passes  kicorcect 
or  iunjufift  general  laws,  its  members  bear  the  evil  as  ^  well  'as 
others.  But  judicature  acts  on  individiials.  It  touches. earery 
private  right,  every  private  interest,  and  almoBt  every  private 
feeling.  What  we  possess  is  hardly  fit  ta  be  called  our  cnvn^ 
unless  we  feel  secure  in  its  possession ;  and  iMB  security,  this 
feeling  of  perfect  saf ety^  cannot  exist  imder  a  wicked;  or  lev^en 
under  a  weak  and  ignorant^  administration  of  tl^e  laws.  Xhere 
is  no  happiness,  there  is  no  liberty,  tl^re  is  no  enjc^mtent  of 
life,  unless  a  man  can  «ay,  when  he  rises  in  the  momitag^'i 
shall  be  subject  to  the  decision  of  no  unjust  judge  to^aiy.  '  ' 
But,  Gentlemen,  the  judicial  department^  under  the  Oonstii 
tution  of  the  United  States,  possesses  still  higher  duties.  It  is 
true,  that  it  maybe  called  on,  and  is  occasionally  called  on^  to 
decide  questions  whkh  are,  in  one  sense,  of' a  political  nature! 
The  general  and  State  governments,  both  established  by  the 
people,  are  established  for  different  puiposes,  and  with  differ^ 
ent  powers.  Between  those  powers  questions,  may  arise ;  and 
who  shall  decide  them?  Some  provision  for  this  end  is  absd> 
lutely  necessary.  What  shall  it  be?  This  was  the  question 
before  the  €<mven<^on ;  and  various  schemes  were  -suggested; 
It  tfas  foreseen  that  the  States  might  inadvertently  iKtss  iasrs 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  with 
Acts  of  Congress.  At  least,  lawa  mightbe  passed  which  iMould 
be  charged  with  such  inconsistency.  How  should  these  quesi 
tions  be  disposed  of?  Where  shs^  the  power  of  juc^ng.  Id 
case  of  alleged  interference,  be  lodged?  One  soggestaon  in 
the  Convention  was,  to  make  it  an  executive  power,  andtoi 
lodge  it  in  the  hands  Of  the  President,  by  requiring  all  State 
laws  to  be  submitted  to  him,  that  he  might  ne^^stive  such- as  he 
thought  appeared  repugnant  to  the  general  Constitution.  TMs 
idea,  perhaps,  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  power  exer« 
eised  by  the  Crown  over  the  laws. of  the  Colonies.  It  would 
evidently  have  been  not  only  an  inconvenient  and  troublesome 
proceeding,  but  dangerous  also  to  the  powers  of  the  States.  It 
was  not  pressed.  It  was  thought  wiser  and  safer,  on  the  whole; 
to  require  State  legislatures  and  State  judges  to  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  theft  leavo 
the  States  at  liberty  to  pass  whatever  laws  they  pleased,  and  if 
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IsMde^rence^  in  p^nt  of  &et^  ahoulcL  mae^  to  i*ef  er  the  questioa 
toittdktal  decision.  To  this  end,  the  judicial  power,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was  made  coextensive  with 
the  legislative  power*  It  was  extended  to  all  cases  arising 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress.  The  judi- 
ciary became  thus  possessed  of  the  authority  of  deciding,  in 
the  last  resort,  in  ^11  cases  of  alleged  interference,  betw^n 
8tatelaw8  usd  the  Constitution  and  ]aws  of  Cmigresd. 

f  Gentlemen^  this  is  the  actual  Constitution,  this  is  the  law  (^ 
^e  land.  There  may  be.  those  who  think  it  unnecesscnry,  or  who 
would  prefer  a  different  mmieof  deciding  such  questions.  But 
tiiis  is  the  established  mode,  and,  till  it  be  altered,  the  courts 
can  no  more  decline  their- did;y,  on  these  occasions,  than  on 
o^ier  ocoa8k>nft. .  But  can  any  reasonaHe  man  doubt  the  expe< 
diency  of  this  provision,  or  suggest  a  better?  Is  it  not  abso* 
luttily  essen^l  to  the  peace  c^  the  country  that  this  power 
should  exist  somewhere?  Where  can  it  exist,  better  than 
where  it  now  does  exist?  The  national  judiciary  is  the  com« 
mou'  tribunal  of  the  whole  country.  It  is  organized  by  the 
eommcm  authority,  and  its  places  filled  by  the  common  agent 
Ttm  is  a  plain  and  practical  j^rovision.  It  was  framed  by  no 
bunglers,  nor  by  any  wild  theorists.  And  who  can  say  that  it 
has  failed?  Who  can  find  substantial  fault  with  its  operation 
or  its  results?  The  great  question  is,  whether  we  shall  provide 
fot  the  peaceable  decision  of  cases  of  collision.  Shall  they  be 
decided  by  law  ^r  by  force  ?  Shall  the  decisions  be  decisions 
of  peace,  or  decisions  of  war? 

On  tte  occasion  which  has  given  toe  to  this  meeting,  the  prop- 
esituHi  contended  for  in  <^position  to  the  doctrine  just  stated 
was,  that  every  State,  under  certain  supposed  exigencies,  and  in 
certain  supposed  cases,  might  decide  for  itself,  and*  act  for 
itself,  and  oppose  its  own  force  to  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
By  whftt  argument  do  you  imagine,  Gentlemen,  that  such  a 
IMToposition  was  maintiuned?  I  might  call  it  metaphysical  and 
sabtBe ;  but  these  terms  would  imply  at  least  ingenuity,  and 
eome  degree:  of  i^ausibility ;  whereas  the  argument  appears  to 
me  plain  assumption,  mere  perverse  construction  of  plain  lan- 
guage in  the  body  of  the  Constitution  itself.  As  I  understand 
it,  when  put  forth  in  its  revised  and  most  authentic  shape,  it  is 
this:  That  the  Constitution  provides  that  any  amendments  may 
be  made  to  it  which  shall  be  agreed  to  by  three  fourths  of  the 
States:  there  is,  therefore,  to  be  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to 
which  three  fourths  of  the  States  have  not  agreed.  All  this  is 
true ;  but  then  comes  this  inference,  namely,  thati  when  one 
State  denied  the  constituticmality  of  any  law  of  Congress,  ah^ 
nay  arrest  its  execution  as  to  herself  and  keep  it  aqrested,  till 
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Ihe  States  caii  all  t)e  consulted  by  their  eoiivenlidtis,  and  iSxre6 
fourths  of  them  shall  have  decided  that  the  law  Is  constftu-: 
tional.  Indeed,  the  inference  is  still  stra(nger  than  this :  i6t 
State  conventions  have  no  authority  to  construe  the  Ckmstitii^ 
tion,  though  they  have  authority  to  amend  it ;  therefore  the 
argument  must  prove,  if  it  prove  ^y  ^ling,  that,  when  any  one 
State  denies  that  any  particular  i)Ower  is  included  in  tlie  Con^. 
tution,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  not  included,*  and  not  to  be 
found  there  till  three  fourths  of  the  States  agree  to  insert  it. 
In  short,  the  result  of  the  whoie  is,  that;  though  it  requires 
three  fourtits  of  the  States  to  insert  any  thing  in  tfaeConstitu^ 
tion,  yet  stny  one  State  can  sttike  any  thing  ont  of  it  For  thd 
power  to  strike  out;  and  the  power  of*  deciding;  without  appealy 
upon  the  construction  of  what  is  ab^ady' ini  are  substantially 
and  practically  the  same.  -'^       ' 

And,  Gentlemen,  wiiat  a  spectacle  should  we  have  exhibited 
under  the  actual  operation  of  no^ons  Hke  these  1  At  the  very 
moment  when  our  government  wa^  quoted,  prdised,  a^d  eom>. 
mended  all  over  the  world ;  when^the  friends  of  republican  Kbi 
erty  everywhere  were  gazing  at  it  with  delight,  and  were  in 
perfect  admiration  at  the  harmony  of  Its  itovements,  one  Statt6 
steps  forth,  and,  by  the  pov^er  of  hullifi'cation,  breaks  up  the 
whole  system,  and  scatters  the  bright  chain  of  the  Uiliidn  intb 
as  many  sundered  links  as  there  are  separate  S&tes  I       '  ' 

Seeing  t^etrue  grounds  of  t^e  Constitution  thus  attadt^,  1 
raised  my  V43ice  in  its  favour,  I  must  confess,  with  no' preparaJ 
tion  or  previous  intention.  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  embarited  i» 
the  contest  from  a  sense  of  duty.  It  was  an  instantaneous  im- 
pulse of  inclination,  not  acting  against  duty,  I  tr^st,  but  hardly 
Waiting  for  its  suggestions.  I  felt  it  to  be  a  contest' for  the  in^ 
tegrity  of  the  Constitution,  and  I  war  ready  to  enter  into  it,  ndb 
thinking,  or  caring,  personally,  how  I  might  come  out.  '  * 

Gentlemen,  I  have  true  pleasure  in  sa^jring  that  I  trost  thil 
crisis  has  in  some  measure  passed  by.  The  doctrines  of  nuBifi^ 
cation  have  received  a  severe  and  stem  rebuke  from  pufolie 
opinion.  The  general  reprobation  of  the  country  has  been  cast 
upon  them.  Becent  expressions  of  the  most  numerous  brandr 
of  the  national  legislature  are  decisive  and  imposing.  Every^ 
where,  the  general  tone  of  public  feeling  is  for  the  Obnstitutioni 
While  much  will  be  yielded— everything,  almost, but  the  in^* 
tegrity  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  essential  interests  of  the" 
country  —to  the  cause  of  mutual  harmony  and  mutual' concilia^. 
Hon,  no  ground  can  be  granted,  not  an  inch,  to  menace  and 
bluster.  Indeed,  menace  and  bluster,  and  the  putting-f<»rtir 
of  daring  unconstitutional  doctrines,  are,  at  this  very  moment;' 
the  ditef  obstacles  tomutual  harmony  and  sttisfaetory  accotiw 
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iBodatlonu  Hea  esnnot  weil  reason,  and  coxif  er,  and  take  oouii- 
^  together,  about  the  discreet  exercise  of  a  power,  with  those 
who  deny  that  any  such  power  rightfully  exists,  and  who 
tiireaten  to  blow  up  the  whole  Constitution  if  they  cannot 
otherwise  get  rid  of  its  operation.  It  is  matter  of  sincere  grati- 
^Qcation,  Gentlemen,  that  the  voice  of*  this  great  State  has  been 
«o,  clear  and  strong,  and  her  vote  lUl  but  unanimous,  on  the 
ijKiost  interesting  of  these  occasions,  in  the  House  of  Bepre^- 
s«iniatives«  Certainly,  such  respect  to  the  Union  becomes  Kew 
i£^oi?|E..Jtia  consistent  with  her  interests  and  her  characteiv 
That  aiogularly  prosperous  State -^  which  now  is,  and  is  likely 
^continue  to  be,  the  greatest  link  in  the  chain  of  the  Union  r-^ 
will  ever  be,  ^  is  to  be  hoped,  the  strongest  link  also.  The 
great  States  which  lie  in  her  neighbourhood  agreed  with  her 
fully  in  this  matter.  Pennsylvania,  I  believe,  was  loyal  to  the 
Union,  4o  a  man ;  and  Ohio  raises  her  voice,  like  that  of  a  lion; 
against  whatsoever  threatens  disunion  and  dismemberment, 
7his  harmony  of  s^itiment  is  truly  gratifying.  It  is  not  to  be 
gainsaid*  that  the  union  of  c^inion  in  this  great  central  mass  of 
our  peculation,  on  this  momentous  point  of  tho  Constitution, 
augurs  well  for  our  future  prosperity  and  security. 

I  have  said.  Gentlemen,  what  I  verily  believe  tabe  true,  that 
there  is  no  danger  to  the  Union  from  open  and  avowed  attacks 
on  its  essential  principles^  Nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  those 
who  will- march  up  boldly  to  their  own  propositions,  and  tell  us 
that  they  mean,  to  annihilate  powers  exercised  by  Congress* 
But,  certainly,  there  ^are  dangers  to  the  Constitution,  and  we 
oi;ight  not  to  §hut  our  eyes  to  them.  We  know  the  importance 
Ola  firm  and  intelligent  judiciary:  but  how  shall  we  secure  the 
^ntinuance  of  a  firm  and  intelligent  judiciary?  Gentlemen^ 
the  judiciary  is  in  ^he  appointment  of  the  executive  power.  It 
eannot  continue  -or  renew  itself*  Its  vacancies  are  to  be  filled 
in  the  ordinary  modes  of  executive  appointment.  If  the  time 
shall  ever  come,  (whic^  Heaven  avert  l>  when  men  shall  be 
placed  in  the  supreme- tribimal  of  the  country  who  entertain 
opinions  hostile  to  the  just  powers  of  the  Constitution,  we  sliall 
then  be  visited  by  an  evil  defy iii^  all  remedy.  Our  case  will  be 
p^t  siirgery.  From  that  moment  the  Constitution  is  at  an  end. 
II  they  who  are  appointed  to  defend  the  castle  shall  betray  it, 
woe  betide  those  within !  If  I  Jive  to  see.  that  day  come,  I  shall 
despair  of  the  country.  I  shall  be  prepared  to  give  it  back  to 
all  its  former  aifiictions,  in  the  days  of  the  Confederation.  I 
know  no  security  against  ihe  possibility  c^  this  evil,  but  au 
awakened  public  vigilance*  I  know  no  safety,  but  in  that  stat^ 
of  public  ^nioa  wliich  shall  lead  it  to  rebuke  and  put  down 
every  attempt^  either  to  gxalify  patty  by  judicial  H^pointments, 
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or  to  dilute  the  OoaBtUaition  hj  catedting  a^^utt  which  BhM 
construe  awaj  its  provisions.  If  members  of  C(mgreas  betray 
their  trusty  the  peof^  will  find  it  out  before  they  are  rukied* 
If  the  President  should  at  any  time  violate  his  duty,  his  teim  of 
office  is  shorty  and  popular  elections  may  supply  a  seasonable 
remedy*  But  the  judges  of  the  Sui^reme  Ck>urt  possess^  for 
very  good  reasons,  an  independent  tenure  of  office.  Ko  eleo^ 
tion  reaches  them.  If,  with  thia  tenure,,  they  betray  their 
trusts,  Heaven  save  us  1  Let  us  hope  lor  better  results.  The 
past,  certainly,  may  eocounage  us.  Let  us  hope  that  we,  shall 
never  see  the  time  when  there  shall  exist  such  an  awkward  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  as  that  the  government  ahsdl  be  found  in  oi^poeif 
tion  to  the  Ccmstitution,  and  when  the  guardians  of  the  Union 
shall  become  itfr  betrayers. 

Gentlemen,  our  country  stands,  at  the  present  time^  on  conEb> 
manding  ground.  Older  nations,  with  different  systems  of 
government,  may  be  somewhat  slow  to  ackncrwle(^e  all  that 
justly  belongs  to  us.  But  we  may  feel  without  vanity,  that 
America  is  doing  her  part  in  the  great  work  of  improving 
human  affairs.  There  are  two  principles.  Gentlemen,  strictly 
and  purely  American,  which  are  now  likely  to  overrun  the 
civilized  world.  Indeed,  they  iseem  the  necessary  result  of  the 
progress  of  civilization  and^owledge.  These  are,  first,  poput, 
lar  governments,  restarsuned  by  written  constitutions ;  and^ 
secondly,  universal  education.  Populai?  governments  and  gen- 
eral education,  acting  and  reactingy  mutually  producing  and 
reproducing  each  other,  are  the  mighty  agencies  which  in  our 
days  appear  to  be  exciting,  stimulating,  and  changing  civilized 
societies.  Man,  everywhere;  is  nolv  found  demandiAg  a  par« 
ticipation  in  government, — and  he  will  not  be  refused;  and 
he  demands  knowledge  as  necessary  to  self-government.  Ou 
the  basis  of  these  two  principles,  liberty  and  knowledge,  our 
own  American  systems  rest.  Thus  far  we  have  not  been  disap^ 
pointed  in  their  results.  Our  existing  institutions,  raised  oa 
these  foundations,  have  conferred  on  us  almost  unmixed  hap^ 
piness.  Do  we  hope  to  better  our  condition  by  change  ?  When 
we  shall  have  nullified  the  present  Constitution,  what  are  we 
to  receive  in  its  place  ?  As  fathers,  do  we  wish  for  our  children 
better  government  or  better  laws?  As  members  of  society,  as 
lovers  of  our  country,  is  there  any  thing  we  can  desire  for  it 
better  than  that,  as  ages  and  centuries  rol^  over  it^  it  may 
possess  the  same  invaluable  institutions  which  it  now  enjoys? 
For  my  part,  Gentlemen,  I  can  only  say,  t^hat  I  desire  to  thank 
the  beneficent  Author  of  all  good  for  being  bom  toJiere  1  was 
born,  and  toJmi  I  was  bom ;,  that  the  portion  of  human  exist* 
eace  allotted  to  me  has  been  meted  out  to  me  in  th^t  goodly 
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land,  and  at  this  interetitingiperiod.  I  rejoice  that  I  haye  lired 
to  see  so  much  development  of  truth,  so  much  progress  of 
liberty,  so  much  diffusicm  of  virtue  and  happiness.  And, 
through  good  report  and  evil  report^  it  will  be  my  consolation 
to  be  a  citizen  c^  a  republic  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  the 
world  for  the  freedom  <^  its  institutions,  its  high  prosperity, 
and  the  prospects  of  good  which  yet  lie  before  it.  Our  course, 
Gentiemen,  is  onward,  straight  onwurd,  and  forward.  Let  us 
not  turn  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  Our  path  is  marked 
out  for  US,  clear,  i^in,  bright,  distinctly  defined,  like  the  milky 
way  across  the  heavens.  If  we  are  true  to  our  country,  in  our 
diiy  and  generation,  and  those  who  cc«ie  after  us  shall  be  true 
to  it  also,  assuredly,  assuredly  we  shall  elevate  her  to  a  pitch 
of  prosperity  and  happiness,  of  honour  and  power,  never  yef 
reached  by  any  nation  beiwath  ihe  Sun. 
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1  NOW  proceed,  Sir,  to  a  few  remarks  upon  the  President's 
constitutional  objections  to  the  bank ;  and  I  cannot  forbear  to 
say,  in  regard  to  them,  that  he  appears  to  me  to  have  assumed 
very  extraordinary  grounds  of  reasoning.  He  denies  that  the 
constitutionality  of  the  bank  is  a  settled  question.  If  it  be  not, 
wHl  it  ever  become  so,  or  what  disputed  question  ever  can  be 
settled  ? 

As  early  as  1791,  after  great  deliberation,  the  first  bank 
charter  was  passed  by  Congress,  and  approved  by  President 
Washington.  It  established  an  institution,  resembling,  in  all 
things  now  objected  to,  the  present  bank.  That  bank,  like 
this,  could  take  lands  in  payment  of  its  debts ;  that  charter. 
Eke  the  present,  gave  the  States  no  power  of  taxation ;  it 
allowed  foreigners  to  hold  stock ;  it  restrained  Congress  from 
creating  other  banks.    It  gave  also  exclusive  privileges,  and  in 

8  Tbe  pn^es  which  follow  under  this  heading  are  fh>m  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  Senate,  July  11, 1832,  on  President  Jackson's  Veto  of  the  bill  rechartcrlnfi^ 
the  Bank  of  tho  United  States.  That  speech  is,  I  think,  a  highly  instructive  and 
importaat  passage  in  Webster's  groat  course  of  constitutional  expositions)  anil 
I  liere  reproduce  what  seem  to  me  the  main  points  of  his  argument.  It  is  not 
etoy  to  see  bow  tbe  President's  reasonings  in  his  veto  message  differ,  in  princU 
pUt  IVora  the  nuUiiication  doctrines  of  South  Carolina;  but  there  is  this  to  be 
said  of  GeneraljJackson,  that  he  was  too  honest  to  see  the  nullification  element 
in  those  reasoiiAgs,  and  at  the  same  time  too  patriotic  and  too  detennined  in 
character  to  tolerate  any  overt  ao^oC  wiHlftmtion  ia  another. 
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all  particulars  it  was,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  messi^^ 
as  objectionable  as  that  now  existing.  That  bank  continued 
twenty  years.  In  1816,  the  present  Institution  was  established, 
and  has  been  ever  since  in  full  operation.  Now,  Sir,  the  ques^ 
tion  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  create  such  institutions  has 
been  contested  in  every  manner  known  to  our  Constitutioii 
and  laws.  The  forms  of  the  government  furnish  bo  new  mode 
in  which  to  try  this  question.  It  has  been  discussed  over  and 
over  again^  in'  Congress ;  it  has  been  argued  and  solemnly 
adjudged  in  the  Supreme  Court ;  every  President,  except  the 
present,  has  considered  it  a  settled  question;  many  of  the 
State  legislatures  have  instructed  their  Senators  to  vote  for  the 
bank ;  the  tribunals  of  the  States,  in  every  instance,  have  sup- 
ported its  constitutionsdity ;  and,  beyond  all  doubt  and  dispute^ 
the  general  public  opinion  of  the^  country  has  at  9II  times  given> 
and  does  now  give,  its  full  sanction  and  approbation  to  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  as  being  a  constitutional  power.  There 
has  been  no  opinion  questioning  the  power  expressed  or  inti- 
mated, at  any  time,  by  either  House  of  Congress,  by  any  Pres- 
ident, or  by  any  respectable  judicial  tribunal.  Now,  Sir,  if  this 
practice  of  near  forty  years ;  if  these  repeated  exercises  of  the 
power ;  if  this  solemn  adjudication  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with 
,the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  public  opinion, — do  not 
settle  the  question,  how  is  any  question  ever  to  be  settled, 
about  which  any  one  may  choose  to  raise  a  doubt? 

But  the  President  does  not  admit  the  authority  of  precedent. 
jSir,  I  have  always  found  that  those  who  habitually  deny  most 
vehemently  the  general  force  of  precedent,  and  assert  most 
strongly  the  supremacy  of  private  opinion,  are  yet,  of  all  men, 
most  tenacious  of  that  very  authority  of  precedent,  whenever 
it  happens  to  be  in  their  favour.  I  beg  leave  to  ask.  Sir,  upon 
what  ground,  except  that  of  precedent,  and  precedent  alone, 
the  President's  friends  have  placed  his  power  of  removal  from 
oflSce?  No  such  power  is  given  by  the  Constitution,  in  terms, 
nor  anywhere  intimated,  throughout  the  whole  of  it ;  no  para- 
graph or  clause  of  that  instrument  recognizes  such  a  power. 
To  say  the  lea8t<,  it  is  as  questionable,  And  has  been  as  often 
questioned,  as  the  power  of  Congress  to  ereate  a  bank ;  and, 
enlightened  by  what  has  passed  under  our  own  observation,  we 
now  see  that  it  is  of  all  powers  the  most  capable  of  fls^n^nt 
abuse.*    Now,  Sir,  I  ask  again,  What  becomes  of  this  power,  if 

9    PreBident  Jackson,  within  the  flrst  two  years  of  bis  adminislmtioii,  made 

not  less  than  two  thousand  removals  from  office,  all  in  iUvour  of  his  party.  Then 

it  was  that  the  government  entered  npon  the  custom  of  using  |he  whole  system 

•of  itBdeml  offices  as  the  bribes  and  rewards  of  p(^tioal  partisafllliip.   Up  to  thitt 

time,  the  power  of  removal  had  beeaexerctsed  only  In  «  few  exftnme 
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the  aathonty  of  precedent  be  taken  away  ?  It  has  all  along  been 
•j4^ied  to  exist ;  it  is  nowhere  found  in  the  Constitution ;  and 
its  recent  exercise,  or— to  call  things  by  their  right  names  —  its 
recent  abuse,  has,  more  than  any  other  single  cause,  rendered 
good  men  either  cool  in  their  affections  toward  the  government 
oi  their  country  or  doubtful  of  its  long  continuance.  Yet,  there 
is  precedent  in  fevour  of  this  power,  and  the  President  exercises 
it  We  know.  Sir,  that,  without  the  aid  of  that  precedent,  his 
acts  could  never  have  received  the  sanction  of  this  body,  even 
at  a  time  when  his  voice  was  somewhat  more  potential  here 
than  it  now  is,  or,  as  I  trust,  ever  again  will  be.  Does  the 
President,  then,  reject  the  authority  of  all  precedent  except 
what  it  is  suitable  to  his  own  purposes  to  use  ?  And  does  he 
use,  without  stint  or  measure,  all  precedents  which  may  aug- 
ment  his  own  power,  or  gratify  his  own  wishes? 

But  if  the  President  thinks  lightly  of  the  authority  of  Congress 
in  construing  the  Constitution,  he  thinks  still  more  lightly  of  the 
authority  of  tlie  Supreme  Court.  He  asserts  a  right  of  individ- 
ual judgment  on  constitutional  questions,  which  is  totally  incon- 
sistent with  any  proper  administration  of  government,  or  any 
regular  execution  of  the  laws.  Social  disorder,  entire  uncer- 
tainty in  regard  to  individual  rights  and  individual  duties,  the 
cessation  of  legal  authority,  confusion,  the  dissolution  of  free 
government, — all  these  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  message,  whenever  they  shall  be 
carried  to  their  full  extent.  Hitherto  it  has  been  thought  that 
tke  final  decision  of  constitutional  questions  belonged  to  the 
SBpreme  judicial  tribunal.  The  very  nature  of  free  govem- 
inent,  it  has  been  supposed,  enjoins  this ;  and  our  Constitution, 
njoreover,  has  been  understood  so  to  provide,  clearly  and  ex- 
pJfessly.  It  is  true,  that  each  branch  of  the  legislature  has  an 
undoubted  right,  ih  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  to  consider 
the  constitutionality  of  a  law  proposed  to  be  passed.  This  is 
naturally  a  part  of  its  duty ;  and  neither  branch  can  be  com- 
pelled to  pass  ^ny  law,  or  do  any  other  act,  which  it  deems  to 
^  heyond  the  reach  of  its  constitutional  power.  The  Presi- 
dent has  the  same  right,  when  a  bill  is  presented  for  his  ap- 
proval; for  he  is  doubtless  bound  to  consider,  in  all  cases, 
whether  such  bill  be  compatible  with  the  Constitution,  and 
whether  he  can  approve  it  consistently  with  his  oath  of  office, 
^t  when  a  law  has  been  passed  by  Congress,  and  approved  by 
^e  President,  it  is  now  no  longer  in  the  power  either  of  the 
same  President  or  his  successors  to  say  whether  the  law  is 

^  Abuse  of  jt  hill  since  done  more  perliaps  than  any  other  one  thing  to  eormpt 
'^  (lebaiiel|,(MBr  piolitics. 
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constitutional  or  not.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to  disregard  it ;  he 
ib  not  at  liberty  to  feel  or  affect  "constitutional  scruples,"  and 
to  sit  in  judgment  himself  on  the  validity  of  a  statute  of  the 
government,  and  to  nullify  it,  if  he  so  chooses.  After  a  law- 
has  passed  through  all  the  requisite  forms,  after  it  has  received 
the  requisite  legislative  sanction  and  the  executive  approval, 
the  question  of  its  constitutionality  then  becomes  a  judicial 
question,  and  a  judicial  question  alone.  In  the  courts  that 
question  may  be  raised,  argued,  and  adjudged ;  it  can  be  ad- 
judged nowhere  else. 

The  President  is  as  much  bound  by  the  law  as  any  private 
citizen,  and  can  no  more  contest  its  validity  than  any  private 
citizen.  lie  may  refuse  to  obey  the  law,  and  so  may  a  private 
citizen ;  but  both  do  it  at  their  own  peril,  and  neither  of  them 
can  settle  the  question  of  its  validity.  The  President  may  sa^a 
law  is  unconstitutional,  but  he  is  not  the  judge.  Who  is  to 
decide  that  question?  The  judiciary  alone  possesses  this  un- 
questionable and  hitherto  unquestioned  right.  The  judiciary  is 
the  constitutional  tribunal  of  appeal,  for  the  citizens,  against 
both  Congress  and  the  executive,  in  regard  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  laws.  It  has  this  jurisdiction  expressly  conferred  upon 
it ;  and  when  it  has  decided  the  question,  its  judgment  must, 
from  the  very  nature  of  all  judgments  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal,  be  conclusive.  Hitherto,  this  opinion,  and  a  corres- 
pondent practice,  have  prevailed,  in  America,  with  all  wise  and 
considerate  men.  If  it  were  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  gov- 
ernment of  laws  ;  but  we  should  all  live  under  the  government, 
the  rule,  the  caprices  of  individuals. 

On  the  argument  of  the  message,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  holds,  under  a  new  pretence  and  a  new  name,  a  dtspenS" 
ing  power  over  the  laws  as  absolute  as  was  claimed  by  James 
the  Second  of  England,  a  month  before  he  was  compelled  to  fly 
the  kingdom.  That  which  is  now  claimed  by  the  President  is 
in  truth  nothing  le^s,  and  nothing  else,  than  the  old  dispensing 
power  asserted  by  the  Kings  of  England  in  the  worst  of  times ; 
the  very  climax  indeed  of  all  the  preposterous  pretensionts  of 
the  Tudor  and  the  Stuart  races.  According  to  the  doctrines 
put  forth  by  the  President,  although  Congress  may  have  passed 
a  law,  and  although  the  Supreme  Court  may  have  pronounced 
it  constitutional,  yet  it  is,  nevertheless,  no  law  at  all,  if  he,  in 
his  good  pleasure,  sees  fit  to  deny  it  effect ;  in  other  words,  to 
repeal  and  annul  it.  Sir,  no  President  and  no  public  man  ever 
before  advanced  such  doctrines  in  the  face  of  the  nation. 
There  never  before  was  a  moment  in  which  any  President 
would  have  been  tolerated  in  asserting  such  a  cliiim  to  despotic 
power.    It  is  no  bank  to  be  created,  it  is  no  law  proposed  to  be 
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passed,  which  the  President  denounces ;  it  is  the  law  now  exisU 
tng,  x)assed  by  Congress,  approved  by  President  Madison,  and 
sanctioned  by  a  solemn  judgment  of  the  ^Supreme  Court,  wliich 
he  now  declares  unconstitutional,  and  which,  of  course,  so  far 
as  it  may  depend  on  him,  cannot  be  executed. 

If  the  reasoning  of  the  message  be  well  founded,  it  is  clear 
that  the  charter  of  the  existing  bank  is  not  a  law.  The  bank 
has  no  legal  existence ;  it  is  not  responsible  to  government ;  it 
has  no  authority  to  act ;  it  is  incapable  of  being  an  agent ;  the 
President  may  treat  it  as  a  nullity,  to-morrow ;  withdraw  from 
it  all  the  public  deposits,  and  set  afloat  all  the  existing  national 
arrangements  of  revenue  and  finance.  It  is  enough  to  state 
these  monstrous  consequences,  to  show  that  the  doctrine,  prin- 
ciples, and  pretensions  of  the  message  are  entirely  inconsistent 
witli  a  government  of  laws.  If  that  which  Congress  has  en- 
acted, and  the  Supreme  Court  has  sanctioned,  be  not  the  law 
of  the  land,  then  the  reign  of  law  has  ceased,  and  the  reign  of 
individual  opinion  has  already  begun. 

There  is  another  sentiment  in  this  part  of  the  message,  which 
we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  find  in  a  paper  which  is  sup- 
posed, whoever  may  have  drawn  it  up,  to  have  passed  under 
the  review  of  professional  characters.  The  message  declares 
that  the  limitation  to  create  no  other  bank  is  unconstitutional, 
hecause,  although  Congress  may  use  the  discretion  vested  in 
them,  "they  may  not  limit  the  discretion  of  their  successors." 
This  reason  is  almost  too  superficial  to  require  an  answer. 
Every  one,  at  all  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of  such  sub- 
jects, knows  that  every  Congress  can  bind  its  successors  to  the 
same  extent  that  it  can  bind  itself.  The  power  of  Congress  is 
always  the  same ;  the  authority  of  law  always  the  same.  It  is 
true,  we  speak  of  the  Twentieth  Congress  and  the  Twenty-first 
Congress ;  but  this  is  only  to  denote  the  period  of  time,  or  to 
mark  the  successive  organizations  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives under  the  successive  periodical  elections  of  its  members. 
As  a  politic  body„as  the  legislative  power  of  the  government. 
Congress  is  always  continuous,  always  identical.  A  particular 
Congress,  as  we  speak  of  it,— for  instance,  the  present  Congress, 
•~can  no  further  restrain  itself  from  doing  what  it  may  choose 
to  do  at  the  next  session,  than  it  can  restrain  any  succeeding 
Congress  from  doing  what  it  may  choose.  Any  Congress  may 
J'epeal  the  Act  or  law  of  its  predecessors,  if  in  its  nature  it  be 
J'epealable,  just  as  it  may  repeal  its  own  Act ;  and  if  a  law  or  an 
•A-ct  be  irrepealable  in  its  nature,  it  can  no  more  be  repealed  by 
a  subsequent  Congress  than  by  that  which  passed  it.  All  this 
18  familiar  ta^ verybody.  And  Congress,  like  every  other  legis- 
^tare,  often  x>as8es  Acts  which,  being  in  the  nature  of  grants 
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or  contracts,  are  irrex)ealable  ever  afterwards.  The  message, 
in  a  strain  of  argument  which  it  is  difficult  to  treat  with  ordi- 
nary respect,  declares  that  this  restriction  on  the  power  of 
Congress,  as  to  the  establishment  of  other  banks,  is  a  palpabl<3 
attempt  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  an  Act  of  legislation. 
The  reason  on  which  this  obser%^ation  purports  to  be  founded 
is,  that  Congress,  by  the  Constitution,  is  to  have  exclusive  leg- 
islation over  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  when  the  bank 
charter  declares  that  Congress  will  create  no  new  bank  within 
the  District,  it  annuls  this  power  of  exclusive  legislation  I  I 
must  say  that  this  reasoning  hardly  rises  high  enough  to  enti- 
tle it  to  a  passing  notice.  It  would  be  doing  it  too  much  credit 
to  call  it  plausible.  No  one  needs  to  be  informed  that  exclu- 
sive power  of  legislation  is  not  unlimited  power  of  legislation ; 
and  if  it  were,  how  can  that  legislative  power  be  unlimited  that 
cannot  restrain  itself,  that  cannot  bind  itself  by  contract? 
Whether  as  a  government  or  as  an  individual,  that  being  is  fet- 
tered and  restrained  which  is  not  capable  of  binding  itself  by 
ordinary  obligation.  Every  legislature  binds  itself,  whenever 
it  makes  a  grant,  enters  into  a  contract,  bestows  an  office,  or 
does  any  other  act  or  thing  which  is  in  its  nature  irrepealable. 
And  this,  instead  of  detracting  from  its  legislative  power,  is 
one  of  the  modes  of  exercising  that  power.  And  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress  over  the  District  of  Columbia  would  not  be 
full  and  complete,  if  it  might  not  make  just  such  a  stipulatioa 
as  the  bank  charter  contains. 

What  I  have  now  been  considering  ate  the  President's  objec- 
tions, not  to  the  policy  or  expediency,  but  to  the  Constitutional- 
ity of  the  bank ;  and  not  to  the  constitutionality  of  any  new  or 
proposed  bank,  but  of  the  bank  as  it  now  is,  and  as  it  has  long: 
existed.  If  the  President  had  declined  to  approve  this  bill 
because  he  thought  the  c^iginal  charter  unwisely  granted,  and 
the  bank,  in  point  of  policy  and  expediency,  objectionable  or 
mischievous,  and  in  that  view  only  had  suggested  the  reasons 
now  urged  by  him,  his  argument,  however  inconclusive,  would 
have  been  intelligible,  and  not,  in  its  whole  frame  and  scope, 
inconsistent  with  all  well-established  first  principles.  His  re- 
jection of  the  bill,  in  that  case,  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  an 
extraordinary  exercise  of  power ;  but  it  would  have  been,  never- 
theless, the  exercise  of  a  power  belonging  to  his  office,  and 
trusted  by  the  Constitution  to  his  discretion.  But  when  he 
puts  forth  an  array  of  arguments,  such  as  the  message  employs, 
not  against  the  exx>^diency  of  the  bank,  but  against  its  constitu- 
tional existence,  he  confounds  all  distinctions,  mixes  questions 
of  policy  and  questions  of  right  together,  and  turns  all  consti- 
tutional restraints  into  mere  matters  of  opinion.    As  far  as  its 
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power  extends  either  in  its  direct  effects,  or  as  a  precedent,  the 
message  not  only  unsettles  every  thing  which  has  been  settled 
pnder  the  Constitution,  but  would  show,  also,  that  the  Consti- 
tution itself  is  utterly  incapable  of  any  fixed  construction  or 
definite  interpretation,  and  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing, by  its  authority,  any  practical  limitations  on  the  powers 
of  the  respective  branches  of  the  government 

When  the  m^sage  denies,  as  it  does,  the  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  decide  on  constitutional  questions,  it  effects, 
so  far  as  the  opinion  of  the  President  and  his  authority  can 
effect,  a  complete  change  in  our  government.  It  does  two 
things:  first,  it  converts  constitutional  limitations  of  power  into 
mere  matters  of  opinion,  and  then  it  strikes  the  judicial  depart* 
ment,  as  an  efficient  department,  out  of  our  system.  But  the 
message  by  no  means  stops  even  at  this  point.  Having  denied 
to  Congress  the  authority  of  judging  what  powers  may  be  con- 
stitutionally conferred  on  a  bank,  and  having  erected  the  judg- 
ment of  the  President  himself  into  a  standard  by  which  to  try 
the  constitutional  character  of  such  powers,  and  having  de- 
nounced the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  finally 
on  constitutional  questions,  the  message  proceeds  to  claim  for 
the  President,  not  the  power  of  approval,  but  the  primary 
IK>wer,  the  power  of  originating  laws.  The  President  informs 
Congress,  that  he  would  have  sent  them  such  a  charter,  if  it  had 
been  properly  asked  for,  as  they  ought  to  confer.  He  very 
plainly  intimates  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  establishment  of  all 
laws,  of  this  nature  at  least,  belongs  to  the  functions  of  the 
executive  government ;  and  that  Congress  ought  to  have  waited 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  executive  will,  before  it  presumed 
to  touch  the  subject.  Such,  Mr.  President,  stripped  of  their 
disguises,  are  the  real  pretences  set  up  in  behalf  of  the  execu- 
tive power  in  this  most  extraordinary  paper. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  arrived  at  a  new  epoch.  We  are  en- 
tering on  experiments,  with  the  government  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  hitherto  untried,  and  of  fearful  and  appalling 
aspect.  This  message  calls  us  to  the  contemplation  of  a  future 
which  little  resembles  the  past.  Its  principles  are  at  war  with 
all  that  public  opinion  has  sustained,  and  all  which  the  experi- 
ence of  the  government  has  sanctioned.  It  denies  first  princi- 
ples ;  it  contradicts  truths  heretofore  received  as  indisputable. 
It  denies  to  the  judiqiary  the  interpretation  of  law,  and  claims 
to  divide  with  Congress  the  power  of  originating  statutes.  It 
extends  the  grasp  of  executive  pretension  over  every  power  of 
the  governme;at.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  presents  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Union  in  the  attitude  of  arguing  away  the 
powers  of  that  government  over  which  he  has  been  chosen  to 
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preside ;  and  adopting  for  this  purpose  modes  of  reasoning 
which,  even  under  the  influence  of  all  proper  feeling  towards 
high  official  station,  it  is  difficult  to  regard  as  respectable.  It 
appeals  to  every  prejudice  which  may  betray  men  into  a  mis- 
taken view  of  their  o\vn  interests,  and  to  every  passion  which 
may  lead  them  to  disobey  the  impulses  of  their  understanding. 
It  urges  all  the  specious  topics  of  State  rights  and  national  en- 
croachment against  that  which  a  great  majority  of  the  States 
have  affirmed  to  be  rightful,  and  in  which  all  of  them  hate 
acquiesced.  It  sows,  in  an  unsparing  manner,  the  seeds  of 
jealousy  and  ill-will  against  that  government  of  which  its 
author  is  the  official  head.  It  raises  a  cry,  that  liberty  is  in 
danger,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  puts  forth  claims  to  powers 
heretofore  unknown  and  unheard  of.  It  affects  alarm  for  the 
public  freedom,  when  nothing  endangers  that  freedom  so  much 
as  its  own  unparalleled  pretences.  This,  even,  is  not  all.  It 
manifestly  seeks  to  inflame  the  poor  against  the  rich ;  it  wan- 
tonly attacks  whole  classes  of  the  people,  f<Tr  the  purpose  of 
turning  against  them  the  prejudices  and  the  resentments  of 
other  classes.  It  is  a  State  paper  which  finds  no  topic  too  excit- 
ing for  its  use,  no  passion  too  inflammable  for  its  address  and 
its  solicitation. 

Such  is  this  message.  It  rema-ins  now  for  the  x)eople  of  the 
United  States  to  choose  between  the  principles  here  avowed 
and  their  government.  These  cannot  subsist  together.  The 
one  or  the  other  must  be  rejected.  If  the  sentiments  of  the 
message  shall  receive  general  approbation,  the  Constitution  will 
have  perished  even  earlier  than  the  moment  which  its  enemies 
originally  allowed  for  the  termination  of  its  existence.  It  will 
not  have  survived  to  its  fiftieth  year. 


THE  SPOILS  TO  THE  VICTORS-i<» 

I  BEGIN  with  the  subject  of  removals  from  office  for  opin- 
ion's sake,— one  of  the  most  signal  instances  of  the  attempt  to 
extend  executive  power.  This  has  been  a  leading  measure,  a 
cardinal  point,  in  the  course  of  the  administration.  It  ha3 
proceeded,  from  the  firsts  on  a  settled  system  of  proscription 

10  In  the  Fall  of  1832,  a  National  Republican  ConTention  being  held  at  Wor- 
cestcr,  Mast^achueetts,  Webster  addressed  the  body  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
len^^tb,  reviewing  the  course  of  the  administration.  Among  the  various  topics 
urged  by  him,  the  rresidcntial  abase  of  the  power  of  removal  from  office  was 
Justly  made  prominent.    "  To  the  Tictorg  belong  the  spoils  "  had  then^own  into 
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for  political  opinions ;  and  this  system  it  has  carried  into  ope- 
ration to  the  full  extent  of  its  ability.  The  President  has  not 
only  filled  all  vacancies  with  his  own  friends,  generally  those 
most  distinguished  as  personal  partisans,  but  he  has  turned 
out  political  opponents,  and  thus  created  vacancies,  in  order 
that  he  might  fill  them  with  his  own  friends.  I  think  the 
number  of  removals  and  appointments  is  said  to  be  two  Uwiu- 
sand.  While  the  administration  and  its  friends  have  been 
attempting  to  circumscribe  and  to  decry  the  powers  belonging 
to  other  branches,  it  has  thus  seized  into  its  own  hands  a  pat- 
ronage most  pernicious  and  corrupting,  an  authority  over  men's 
means  of  living  most  tyrannical  and  odious,  and  a  power  to 
punish  free  men  for  political  opinions  altogether  intolerable. 

You  will  remember.  Sir,  that  the  Constitution  says  not  one 
word  about  the  President's  power  of  removal  from  office.  It  is 
a  power  raised  entirely  by  construction.  It  is  a  constructive 
power,  introduced,  at  first,  to  meet  cases  of  extreme  public 
necessity.  It  has  now  become  coextensive  with  the  executive 
will,  calling  for  no  necessity,  requiring  no  exigency,  for  its 
exercise ;  to  be  employed  at  all  times,  without  control,  without 
question,  without  responsibility.  When  the  question  of  the 
President's  power  of  removal  was  debated  in  the  first  Congress, 
those  who  argued  for  it  limited  it  to  extreme  ccLses.  Cases,  they* 
said,  might  arise  in  which  it  W9ald  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
remove  an  officer  before  the  Senate  could  be  assembled.  An 
officer  might  become  insane ;  he  might  abscond :  and  from 
these  and  other  supposable  cases,  it  was  fiaid,  the  public  service 
might  materially  suffer,  if  i^e  President  could  not  remove  the 
incumbent.  And  it  was  f  ufcther  said,  that  there  was  little  or  no 
danger  of  the  abuse  of  the  power  for  party  or  personal  objects. 
Ko  president,  it  was  thought,  would  ever  commit  such  an  out- 
rage on  public  opinion.  Mr.  Madison,  who  thought  the  power 
ought  to  exist,  and  to  be  exercised  in  cases  of  high  necessity, 
declared,  nevertheless,  that  if  a  President  should  resort  to  the 
power  when  not  required  by  any  public  exigency,  and  merely 
for  personal  objects,  he  would,  deserve  to  he  impeached.  By  a 
very  small  rfljority,— I  think,  in  the  Senate,  by  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  tfee  Vice-President^— Congress  decided  in  favour 


common  use  as  a  Bort  of  maxim  or  proverb  suited  to  the  case :  I  weU  remember 
)^hg'i>ftoti  heard  it  quoted  by  the  partisans  of  the  President  as  a  Just  and  safb 
iwof  action  in  i-egard  to  the  official  patronage  of  the  government  Probal)ly 
a  more  immoral  and  deliasing  principle  was  never  invoked,  to  help  on  the  work 
of  political  corruption;  and  Webster  had  good  reasoi^  be  alarmed  at  tbe  ex-, 
tnwrdinary  change  of  habit  thus  inaugurated  in  our  National  State.  The  whole 
Q»eeeh  is  exceedingly  able,  of  com*se;  but  there  is,  I  think,  something  of  special 
ciuise  why  the  part  here  given  should  l)&kept  in  mind. 
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of  the  existence  of  the  power  of  removal,  ui)oq  the  gaxKitids 
which  I  have  mentioned;  granting  the  i>ower  in  a  case  of 
clear  and  absolute  necessity,  and  denying  its  existence  everj^ 
where  else. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  recollect  that  this  question  was 
discussed,  and  thus  decided,  when  Washington  was  in  the 
executive  chair.  Men  knew  that  in  his  hands  the  power  would 
not  be  abused ;  nor  did  they  conceive  it  possible  that  any  of  his 
successors  could  so  far  depart  from  his  great  and  bright  eat- 
ample,  as,  by  the  abuse  of  the  power,  and  by  carrying  that 
abuse  to  its  utmost  extent,  to  change  the  essential  character  of 
the  executive  from  that  of  an  impartial  guardian  and  executor 
of  the  laws  into  that  of  the  chief  dispenser  of  jiarty  rewards. 
Three  or  four  instances  of  removal  occurred  in  the  first  twelve 
years  of  the  government.  At  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Jef> 
ferson's  administration,  he  made  several  others,  not  without 
producing  much  dissatisfaction ;  so  much  so,  that  he  thought 
it  expedient  to  give  reasons  to  the  people,  in  a  public  paper,  for 
even  the  limited  extent  to  which  he  had  exercised  the  power. 
He  rested  his  justification  on  particular  circumstances  and 
peculiar  grounds ;  which,  whether  substantial  or  not,  showed 
at  least  that  he  did  not  regard  the  power  of  removal  as  an 
ordinary  power,  still  less  as  a  mere  arbitrary  one,  to  be  used 
as  he  pleased,  for  whatever  ends  he  pleased,  and  without 
responsibility.  As  far  as  I  remember.  Sir,  after  the  early  part 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  hardly  an  instance  occurred 
for  near  thirty  years.  If  there  were  any  instances,  they  were 
few.  But  at  tiie  commencement  of  the  present  administratioQ, 
the  precedent  of  these  previous  cftses  was  seized  on,  and  a 
system,  a  regular  plan  of  govemmenU  a  well-considered  scheme 
for  the  maintenance  of  party  ixvwer  by  the  jiatronage  €^  Q^cq, 
and  this  i)atronage  to  be  created  by  general  removal*  was 
adopted,  and  has  been  carried  into  full  operation.  Indeed,  be^ 
fore  General  Jackson's  inauguration,  the  party  put  the  system 
into  practice.  In  the  last  session  of  Mr.  Adams's  administra- 
tion, the  friends  of  General  Jackson  constituted  a  majority  i^ 
the  Senate ;  and  nominations,  made  by  Mr.  Alliens  to  fill  Wh 
cancies  which  had  occurred  in  the  ordinary  way,  were  post- 
poned, by  this  majority,  beyond  the  third  of  March, /or  the  pur- 
pose, openly  avowed,  of  giving  the  nominations  to  General  Jackson. 
A  nomination  for  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  jxi»x^ 
others  of  less  magnitude,  were  thus  disposed  of.  .  WP 

And  what  did  we  witness.  Sir,  when  the  administration 
actually  commenced,  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  authority  ?  One 
universal  sweep,  one  undistinguishing  blow,  levelled  against 
all  who  wer^  not  of  the  successful  party.    No  worth,  public  c» 
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piriTate,  no  service,  civil  or  military*  was  of  power  to  resist  the 
xelentlesjs  greediness  of  proscription.  Soldiers  of  the  late  war, 
soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  very  contemporaries  of 
the  liberties  of  the  country,  all  lost  their  situations.  Ko  office 
was  too  high,  and  none  too  low ;  for  office  was  the  spoil,  and  all 
the  spoihi,  it  is  said,  belong  to  the  vickfr»!  If  a  man,  holding  an 
office  necessary  for  his  daily  support^  had  presented  himself 
covered  with  the  scars  of  wouuds  received  in  every  battle,  from 
Bunker  Hill  tl>  Yorktown,  these  would  not  have  protected  him 
against  this  reckless  rapacity.  Kay,  Sir,  if  Warren  himself  had 
been  among  the  living,  and  had  possessed  any  office  und^r  gov- 
ernment, high  or  low,  he  would  not  have  been  suffered  to  hold 
it  a  single  hour,  unless  he  could  show  that  he  had  strictly  com- 
plied with  the  party  statutes,  and  l^ad  put  a  well-marked  party 
collar  round  hi<(  own  nec^  Look,  Sir,  to  the  case  of  the  lat^ 
venerable  Major  Melville.  He  was  a  personification  of  the 
spirit  of  177S,  one  of  the  very  first  to  venture  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty.  He  was  of  the  Tea-Party ;  one  of  the  very  first  to  expose 
himself  to  British  power.  And  his  whole  life  was  consonant 
with  this  its  beginning.  Always  ardent  in  the  cause  of  liberty ; 
always  a  zealous  friend  to  his  country ;  always  acting  with  the 
party  which  he  supposed  cherished  the  genuine  republican 
spirit  most  fervently ;  always  estimable  and  respectable  in  pri- 
vate life,^he  seemed  armed  against  this  miserable  petty  tyr-. 
anny  of  party  as  far  as  man  could  be.  But  he  felt  its  blow,  and 
he  fell.  He  held  an  office  in  the  custom-house,  and  bad  held  it 
for  a  long  course  of  years ;  and  he  was  deprived  of  it,  as  if  un- 
worthy to  serve  the  country  which  he  loved,  and  for  whose 
liberties,  in  the  vigour  of  his  early  manhood,  he  had  thrust 
himself  into  the  very  jaws  of  its  enemies.  There  was  no  mis- 
take in  the  matter.  His  character,  his  standing,  his  Bevolu- 
^onary  services,  were  all  well  known  ;  but  they  were  known  to 
no  purpose  ;  they  weighed  not  one  feather  against  iKtrty  preten- 
sions. It  cost  no  pains  to  remove  him ;  it  cost  no  compunction 
to  wring  his  aged  heart  with  this  retribution  from  his  country 
for  his  services,  his  seal,  and  his  fidelity.  Sir,  you  will  bear 
witness  that,^  when  his  successor  was  nominated  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  Senate  was  told  who  it  was  that  had  been  removed  to 
make  way  for  that  nomination,  its  members  were  struck  with 
horror.  They  had  not  conceived  the  administration  to  be  capa- 
ble of  such  a  thing ;  and  yet,  they  said.  What  can  we  do  ?  The 
man  is  removed ;  we  cannot  recall  him ;  we  can  only  act  upon 
tile  nomination  before  us  ?    Sir,  you  and  I  thought  otherwise ; 

1   The  Hou.  Xaihaniel  SiUbee,  Welter's  Golleaff«ie  in  the  8«iiaU  at  tht  timo 
itilmnfL  to»  WM  frtaldf  9t  of  tba  Woyctttvr  G«BV«alion. 
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and  I  rejoice  that  we  did  think  otherwise.  We  thought  it  our 
duty  to  resist  the  nomination  to  a  vacancy  tlius  created.  We 
tliought  it  our  duty  to  oppose  this  proscription  when,  and 
where,  and  as,  we  constitutionally  could.  We  besought  the 
Senate  to  go  with  us,  and  to  take  a  stand  before  the  country  on 
this  great  question.  We  invoked  them  to  try  the  deliberate 
sense  of  the  people  ;  to  trust  themselves  before  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion ;  to  resist  at  first,  to  resist  at  last,  to  resist  al- 
ways, the  introduction  of  this  unsocial,  this  mischievous,  this 
dangerous,  this  belligerent  principle,  into  the  practice  of  the 
government. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  civilized  country 
on  Earth,  in  which,  on  a  change  of  rulers,  there  is  such  an 
inquisition  for  spoil  as  we  hftve  witnessed  in  this  free  republic 
The  Inaugural  Address  of  1829  spoke  of  a  searching  operation  of 
government.  The  most  searching  operation,  Sir,  of  the  present 
administration  has  been  its  search  for  office  and  place.  When, 
Sir,  did  any  English  Minister,  Whig  or  Tory,  ever  make  such  an 
inquest?  When  did  he  ever  go  down  to  low-watermark,  to 
make  an  ousting  of  tide-waiters?  When  did  he  ever  take  away 
the  daily  bread  of  weighers,  and  gaugers,  and  measurers?  Or 
when  did  he  go  into  the  villages,  to  disturb  the  little  post-offices; 
the  mail  contracts,  and  any  thing  else,  in  the  remotest  degree 
connected  with  government?  Sir,  a  British  Minister  who 
should  do  this,  and  should  afterwards  show  his  head  in  a  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons,  would  be  received  by  a  universal  hiss. 

I  have  little  to  say  of  the  selections  made  to  fill  vacancies  thus 
created.  It  is  true,  however, — and  it  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  system  which  has  been  acted  on, — that,  within  the  last 
three  years,  more  nominations  have  been  rejected  on  the 
ground  of  unfitness  than  in  all  the  preceding  forty  years  of  the 
government  And  these  nominations,  you  know.  Sir,  could  not 
have  been  rejected  but  by  votes  of  the  President's  own  friends. 
The  cases  were  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Even  party  attach, 
nient  could  not  stand  them.  In  some,  not  a  third  of  the  Senate, 
i:\  others  not  ten  votes,  and  in  others  not  a  single  vote,  could  be 
obtained ;  and  this  for  no  particular  reason  known  only  to  the 
Senate,  but  on  general  grounds  of  the  want  of  character  and 
<inalifications  ;  on  grounds  known  to  everybody  else,  as  well  as 
to  the  Senate.  All  this.  Sir,  is  perfectly  natural  and  consistent. 
The  same  party  selfishness  which  drives  good  men  out  of  office 
will  push  bad  men  in.  Political  proscription  leads  necessarily 
to  the  filling  of  offices  with  incompetent  persons,  and  to  a  coo- 
sequent  ftial-execution  of  official  duties.  And  in  my  opinion. 
Sir,  this  prtneiple  of  claiming  a  monopoly  of  office  by  the  right 
of  conquest^  unless  the  public  shall  eftectually  rebuke  and 
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restrain  it,  will  entirely  change  the  character  of  our  govern- 
ment. It  elevates  party  above  country ;  it  forgets  the  common 
weal  in  the  pursuit  of  personal  emolument ;  it  tends  to  form,  it 
docs  form,  we  see  that  it  has  formed,  a  political  combination, 
united  by  no  common  principles  or  opinions  among  its  mem* 
bers,  either  upon  the  powers  of  the  government  or  the  true 
policy  of  the  Country  ;  but  held  together  simply  as  an  associa- 
tion, under  the  charm  of  a  popular  head,  seeking  to  maintain 
possession  of  the  government  by  a  vigorous  exercise  of  its  patron- 
age;  and  for  this  purpose  agitating,  and  alarming,  and  distress- 
ing social  life  by  the  exercise  of  a  tyrannical  party  proscription. 
Sir,  if  this  course  of  things  cannot  be  checked,  good  men  will 
grow  tired  of  the  exercise  of  political  privileges.  They  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  popular  elections.  They  will  see  that 
such  elections  are  but  a  mere  selfish  contest  for  office  ;  and  they 
will  abandon  the  government  to  the  scramble  of  the  bold,  the 
daring,  and  the  desperate. 
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Seb,  there  is  one  other  subject  on  which  I  wish  to  raise  my 
voice.  There  is  a  topic  which  I  perceive  is  to  become  the 
general  war-cry  of  party,  on  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  warn 
the  country  against  delusion.  Sir,  the  cry  is  to  be  raised  that 
this  is  a  question  between  the  poor  and  the  rich.  I  know.  Sir, 
it  has  been  proclaimed,  that  one  thing  was  certain,— that  there 
was  always  a  hatred  on  a  part  of  the  poor  toward  the  rich ;  and 
that  this  hatred  would  support  the  late  measures,  and  the  put- 
ting  down  of  the  bank.  Sir,  I  will  not  be  silent  at  the  threat  of 
such  a  detestable  fraud  on  public  opinion.  If  but  ten  men,  or 
one  man,  in  the  nation  will  hear  my  voice,  I  will  still  warn  them 
against  this  attempted  imposition. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  eventful  moment.    On  the  great 

t  From  a  speech  made  in  the  Senate,  January  81, 1834.  At  that  time,  as  Web- 
ster had  clearly  foreseen  and  predicted,  the  Presidential  war  against  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  bad  occasioned  a  total  derangement  of  the  finances  of  the 
country,  and  brought  on  a  crisis  of  unexampled  depression  and  distress  in  busi- 
ness. In  consequence  of  this,  Congress  was  flooded  with  memorials  IVom  all 
parts  of  the  country,  disapproving  the  course  of  the  government,  and  imploring 
measures  ot  relief.  In  order  to  tide  themselves  over  the  crisis,  the  partisans 
of  the  administration,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  fell  upon  a  course  of  invid- 
ions  and  inflammatory  appeals  to  popular  passion  and  prejudice.  The  severe 
rebuke  administered  by  Webster  was  well  deserved,  and  it  is,  I  tliink,  his  high. 
est  strain  of  what  may  be  termed  angry  eloquence. 
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questions  which  occupy  us,  we  all  look  for  some  decisive  move- 
ment of  public  opinion.  As  I  wish  that  movement  to  be  free, 
intelligent,  and  unbiased,  the  true  manifestation  of  the  public 
will,  I  desire  to  prepare  the  counta-y  for  another  appeal,  whicK 
I  perceive  is  about  to  be  made  to  popular  prejudice,  another 
attempt  to  obscure  all  distinct  views  of  the  public  good,  to  over- 
whelm all  patriotism  and  all  enlightened  self-interest;  by  loud 
cries  against  false  danger,  and  by  exciting  the  passions  of  one 
class  against  another.  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  omen ;  I  see  tho 
magazine  whence  the  weapons  of  this  warfare  are  to  be  drawn. 
I  already  hear  the  din  of  the  hammering  of  arms  prei)aratory  to 
the  combat.  They  may  be  such  arms,  i)erhaps,  as  reason  and 
justice  and  honest  patriotism  cannot  resist.  Every  effort  at 
resistance,  it  is  possible,  may  be  feeble  and  powerless ;  but,  for 
one,  I  shall  make  an  effort, — an  effort  to  be  begun  now,  and  to 
be  carried  on  and  continued,  with  untiring  zeal,  till  the  end  of 
the  contest  comes. 

Sir,  I  see,  in  those  vehicles  which  carry  to  the  people  senti- 
ments from  high  places,  plain  declarations  that  the  present  con- 
troversy is  but  a  strife  between  one  part  of  the  community  and 
another.  I  hear  it  boasted  as  the  unfailing  security,  the  solid 
ground,  ^ever  to  be  shaken,  on  which  recent  measures  rest,  that 
the  poor  naturally  hate  the  rich,  I  know  that,  under  the  cover  of 
the  roofs  of  the  Capitol,  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours, 
among  men  sent  here  to  devise  n^eans  for  the  public  safety  and 
the  public  good,  it  has  been  vaunted  fortli,  as  matter  of  boast 
and  triumph,  that  one  cause  existed  powerful  enough  to  sup- 
X)ort  every  thing,  and  to  defend  every  thing  ;  and  that  was,  the 
natural  hatred  of  the  poor  to  tJie  rich. 

Sir,  I  pronounce  the  author  of  such  sentiments  to  be  guilty  of 
attempting  a  detestable  fraud  on  the  community;  a  double 
fraud ;  a  fraud  which  is  to  cheat  men  out  of  their  property  and 
out  of  the  earnings  of  their  labour,  by  first  cheating  them  out 
of  their  understandings. 

"The  natural  hatred  of  the  poor  to  the  rich  I"  Sir,  it  shall 
not  be  till  the  last  moment  of  my  existence,— it  shall  be  only 
when  I  am  drawn  to  the  verge  of  oblivion,  when  I  shall  cease  to 
have  resi)ect  or  affection  for  any  thing  on  earth, — that  I  will 
believe  the  people  of  the  United  States  capable  of  being  effect- 
ually deluded,  cajoled,  and  driven  about  in  Jierds,  by  such  abomi- 
nable frauds  as  this.  If  they  shall  sink  to  that  point ;  if  they 
so  far  cease  to  be  men,  thinking  men,  intelligent  men,  as  to 
yield  to  such  pretences  and  such  clamour,— they  will  be  slaves 
already ;  slaves  to  their  own  passions,  slaves  to  the  fraud  and 
knavery  of  pretended  friends.  They  will  deserve  to  be  blotted 
out  of  all  the  records  of  freedom ;  they  ought  not  tp  dishonpui: 
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the  cause  of  self-government,  by  attempting  any  longer  to  exer- 
cise it ;  they  ought  to  keep  their  unworthy  hands  entirely  off 
from  the  cause  of  republican  liberty,  if  they  are  capable  of 
being  the  victims  of  artifices  so  shallow,  of  tricks  so  stale,  so 
threadbare,  so  often  practist;d,  so  much  worn  out,  on  serfs  and 
slaves. 

"The  natural  hatred  of  the  poor  against  the  rich T*  "The. 
danger  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy!"  "A  power  as  great  and 
dangerous  as  that  resisted  by  the  Revolution!"  "A  call  to  a 
new  Declaration  of  Independence!*'  Sir,  I  admonish  the  peo- 
ple against  the  objects  of  outcries  like  these.  I  admonish  every 
industrious  labourer  in  the  country  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
such  delusion.  I  tell  him  the  attempt  is  to  play  off  his  passions 
against  his  interests,  and  to  prevail  on  him,  in  the  name  of  lib- 
erty, to  destroy  all  the  fruits  of  liberty ;  in  the  name  of  patriot- 
ism, to  injure  and  afflict  his  country ;  and,  in  the  name  of  his 
own  independence,  to  destroy  that  very  independence,  and 
make  him  a  beggar  and  a  slave.  Has  he  a  dollar  ?  He  is  ad- 
vised to  do  that  which  will  destroy  half  its  value.  Has  he 
hands  to  labour?  I^et  him  rather  fold  them,  and  sit  still,  than 
be  pushed  on,  by  fraud  and  artifice,  to  support  measures  which 
will  render  his  labour  useless  and  hopeless. 

Sir,  the  very  man,  of  all  others,  who  has  the  deepest  interest 
in  a  sound  currency,  and  who  suffers  most  by  mischievous  legis-^ 
lation  in  money  matters,  is  the  man  who  earns  his  daily  bread 
'by  his  daily  tolL  A  depreciated  currency,  sudden  changes  of 
prices,  i)aper  money  falling  between  morning  and  noon,  and 
falling  still  lower  between  noon  andnight,— these  things  con- 
stitute the  very  harvest>time  of  speculators,  and  of  the  whole 
race  of  those  who  are  at  once  idle  and  crafty ;  and  of  that  ether 
race,  too,  the  Catilines  of  all  times,  marked,  so  as  to  be  known 
for  ever  by  one  stroke  of  the  historian's  pen,  those  greedy  of  other 
men*g  property  and  prodigal  qf  their  oum.  Capitalists,  too,  may 
outlive  such  times.  Tliey  may  either  prey  on  the  earnings  of 
labour,  by  their  cent  per  cent,  or  they  may  hoard.  But  the 
labouring  man,  what  can  he  hoard?  Preying  on  nobody,  he 
becorajes  the  prey  of  all.  His  property  is  in  his  hands.  His  re- 
liance, his  fund,  his  productive  freehold,  his  all,  is  his  labour. 
Whether  he  work  on  his  own  small  capital  or  another's,  his  liv- 
ing is  still  earned  by  his  industry ;  and  when  the  money  of  the 
country  becomes  depreciated  and  debased,  whether  it  be  adul- 
terated coin  or  paper  without  credit,  that  industry  is  robbed  of 
its  reward.  He  then  labours  for  a  country  whose  laws  cheat 
him  out  of  his  bread.  I  would  say  to  every  owner  of  every 
quarter  section  of  land  in  the  Wes^  I  would  say  to  every  man 
i^  the  East  who  follows  his  own  plough,  and  to  every  mechanic, 
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artisaD,  and  labourer,  in  every  city  in  the  country,— I  would 
say  to  every  man,  everywhere,  who  wishes,  by  honest  means, 
to  gain  an  honest  living,  "Beware  of  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  I 
Whoever  attempts,  under  whatever  x)opular  cry,  to  shake  the 
stability  of  the  public  currency,  bring  on  distress  in  money  mat- 
ters, and  drive  the  country  into  paper  money,  stabs  your  inter- 
est, and  your  happiness  to  the  heart." 

The  herd  of  liungry  wolves  who  live  on  other  men's  earnings 
will  rejoice  in  such  a  state  of  things.  A  system  which  absorbs 
into  their  pockets  the  fruits  of  other  men's  industry  is  the  very 
system  for  them.  A  government  that  produces  or  countenances 
uncertainty,  fluctuations,  violent  risings  and  fallings  in  prices, 
and,  finally,  paper  money,  is  a  government  exactly  after  their 
own  heart.  Hence  these  men  are  always  for  change.  They 
will  never  let  well  enough  alone.  A  condition  of  public  affairs 
in  which  property  is  safe,  industry  certain  of  its  reward,  and 
every  man  secure  in  his  own  hard-earned  gains,  is  no  paradise 
for  them.  Give  them  just  the  reverse  of  this  state  of  things ; 
bring  on  change,  and  change  after  change ;  let  it  not  be  known 
to-day  what  will  be  the  value  of  property  to-morrow ;  let  no 
man  be  able  to  say  whether  the  money  in  his  pockets  at  night 
will  be  money  or  worthless  rags  in  the  morning ;  and  depress 
labour  till  double  work  shall  earn  but  half  a  living,— give  them 
this  state  of  things,  and  you  give  them  the  consummation  of 
their  earthly  bliss. 

Sir,  the  great  interest  of  this  country,  the  producing  cause  of 
all  its  prosperity,  is  labour  I  labour  I  labour!  We  are  a  labour* 
ing  community.  A  vast  majority  of  us  all  live  by  industry  and 
actual  occupation  in  some  of  their  forms.  The  Constitution  was 
made  to  protect  this  industry,  to  give  it  both  encouragement 
and  security ;  but,  above  all,  security.  To  that  very  end,  and 
with  that  precise  object  in  view,  power  was  given  to  Congress 
over  the  currency,  and  over  the  money  system  of  the  country. 
In  forty  years'  experience,  we  have  found  nothing  at  all  ade- 
quate  to  the  beneficial  execution  of  this  trust  but  a  weU-con* 
ducted  national  bank.  That  has  been  tried,  returned  to,  tried 
again,  and  always  found  successful.  If  it  be  not  the  proper 
thing  for  us,  let  it  be  soberly  argued  against ;  let  something  bet- 
ter be  proposed ;  let  the  country  examine  the  matter  coolly, 
and  decide  for  itself.  But  whoever  shall  attempt  to  carry  a 
question  of  this  kind  by  clamour  and  violence  and  prejudice ; 
whoever  would  rouse  the  people  by  appeals,  false  and  fraudu- 
lent appeals,  to  their  love  of  independence,  to  resist  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  useful  institution,  because  it  is  a  bank,  and  deals 
in  money,  and  who  artfully  urges  these  appeals  wherever  he 
thinka  there  is  more  of  honest  feeling  than  of  enlightened  jadg* 
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ment, — means  nothing  but  deception.  And  whoever  has  the 
wickedness  to  conceive,  and  the  hardihood  to  avow,  a  purpose 
to  break  down  what  has  been  found,  in  forty  years'  exi>erience, 
essential  to  the  protection  of  all  interests,  by  arrayinsr  one  class 
against  another,  and  by  acting  on  such  a  principle  as  that  the 
poor  always  hate  the  rich,  shows  himself  the  reckless  enemy  of 
all.  An  enemy  to  his  whole  country,  to  all  classes,  and  to  every 
man  in  it,  he  deserves  to  be  marked  especially  a«  the  poor  man's 
curse! 
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Mr.  Pbesident:  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
admonished  us  to  be  mindful  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  shall 
come  after  us.  We  must  take  our  chance.  Sir,  as  to  the  light  in 
which  posterity  will  regard  us.  I  do  not  decline  its  judgment^ 
nor  withhold  myself  from  its  scrutiny.  Feeling  tiiat  I  am  per- 
forming my  public  duty  with  singleness  of  heart  and  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  I  fearlessly  trust  myself  to  the  country,  now  and 
hereafter,  and  leave  both  my  motives  and  my  character  to  its 
decision. 

The  gentleman  has  terminated  his  speech  in  a  tone  of  threat 
and  defiance  towards  this  bill,  even  should  it  become  a  law  of 
the  land,  altogether  unusual  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  But  I 
shall  not  suffer  myself  to  be  excited  into  warmth  by  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  measure  which  I  support.  Among  the  feelings 
which  at  this  moment  fill  my  breast,  not  the  least  is  that  of 
regret  at  the  position  in  which  the  gentleman  has  placed  him- 
self. Sir,  he  does  himself  no  justice.  The  cause  which  he  has 
e6X)oused  finds  no  basis  in  the  Constitution,  no  succour  from 

8  This  short  piece  and  the  one  next  foUowlng  are  from  a  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate, February  IG,  1883.  The  proper  title  of  the  speech  is,  *'  The  Constitution  not 
a  Compact  between  Sovereign  States."  In  November,  1832,  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  had  met,  by  their  delegates,  in  convention,  and  settled  the  principles 
of  resistance  tq  the  National  government.  Pursuant  to  an  ordinance  adopted 
by  that  body,  the  legislature  of  the  State  bad,  afterwards,  passed  laws  organis- 
ing such  resistance,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  tariif.  President  Jaclcson, 
whatever  errors  of  policy  he  had  fallen  into  touching  other  questions,  was  just 
the  man  for  that  business ;  and  his  motto  then  was,  **  The  Union,—  it  must  be 
prcsened.**  He  called  upon  Congress  for  such  flirther  legislation  as  would  en- 
able him  to  meet  the  exigency.  In  response  to  this  call,  a  bill  was  Introduced, 
"fhrther  to  provide  for  the  Collection  of  Duties  on  Imports,"  commonly  called 
**  the  Force  Bill."  Calhoun  opposed  the  bill  in  one  of  his  ablest  speeches,  bring. 
i»$  ^s  whole  armament  of  nullification  philosophy  to  bear  against  it.  Webster's 
speech  was  in  reply  to  Calhoun,  and  in  support  of  the  bilL 
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public  Kympatby,  no  cheering  from  a  patriotic  commumty.  He 
has  no  foothold  on  which  to  stand  while  he  might  display  the 
powers  of  his  acknowledged  talents.  Every  thing  beneath  his 
feet  is  hollow  and  treacherous.  He  is  like  a  strong  man  strug- 
gling in  a  morass:  every  effort  to  extricate  himself  only  sinks 
him  deeper  and  deeper.  And  I  fear  the  resemblance  may  be 
carried  still  further ;  I  fear  that  no  friend  can  safely  come  to 
his  relief >  that  no  one  caa  approach  near  enough  to  hold  out  a 
helping  hand,  without  danger  pf  going  down  himself,  also»  into 
the  bottomless  depths  of  this  Serbonian  bog. 

The  honourable  gentleman  has  declared  that  on  the  decision 
of  the  question  now  in  debate  may  depend  the  cause  of  liberty 
itself.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  then,  Sir,  the  liberty 
which  I  think  is  staked  on  the  contest  is  not  political  liberty, 
in  any  general  and  undefined  character,  but  our  own  well- 
understood  and  long-«njoyed  Ameriocm  liberty. 

Sir,  1  lov«  Ldberty  no  less  ardently  than  the  gentleman  him- 
self, in  whatever  iorm  8h«  may  have  appeared  in  the  progress 
of  human  history.  As  exhibited  in  the  master  States  <^  antiq- 
uity, as  breaking  out  again  from  aq^st  the  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  beaming  on  the  formation  of  new  cooununi- 
ties  in  modem  Europe,  she  has,  always  and  everywhere,  charms 
for  me.  Tet^  Sir,  it  is  our  own  liberty,  guarded  by  constttutions 
and  secured  by  union,  it  is  that  liberty  which  is  our  paternal 
inheritance,  it  is  our  established,  dear-bought,  peculiar  Ajneri- 
can  liberty,  to  which  I  am  chiefly  devoted,  and  the  cause  of 
which  I  now  mean,  to  the  utmost  of  n^  power,  to  maintain 
imd  defend. 
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Sib,  those  who  espouse  the  doctrines  of  nullification  reject,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  the  first  great  principle  of  all  republican  lib- 
erty ;  that  is,  that  the  majority  must  govern.  In  matters  of 
common  concern,  the  judgment  of  a  majority  must  stand  as  the 
judgment  of  the  whole.  This  is  a  law  imposed-  on  us  by  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  case  ;  and  if  we  do  not  act  upon  it, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  maintaining  any  government  but 
despotism.  We  hear  loud  and  repeated  denunciations  agftinst 
what  is  called  majority  gavemmenL  It  is  declared,  with'-Biuch 
warmtli,  that  a  majority  government  cannot  be  maintained  in 
the  United  States.  What,  then,  do  gentlemen  wish?  Bo  they 
wish  to  establish  a  minority  government?  Do  tlM>y  wkh  to 
subject  the  will  of  the  many  to  the  will  of  tiie  f^W  ?   The  horn* 
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oHrable  gentleman  frem  South  Oan>iiiui  has  epc^en  of  absolute 
majonties  and  majorities  ccmcurr^it;  language  wholly  un- 
Iftown  to  our  Ccoistitution,  and  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  affix 
deinite  ideas.  As  far  as  I  understand  it,  it  would  teai^h  \is 
^^t  the  abeolute  majority  may  be  found  in  Congress,  but  the 
majority  ecmcurrettt  must  be  looked  for  in  the  States ;  that  is 
to  say.  Sir,  strip^g  the  matter  of  this  novelty  of  phrase,  that 
the  dissent  of  one  or  more  States,  as  States,  renders  void  the 
decision  of  a  majority  of  Congress,  so  far  as  that  State  is  con-, 
cemed.  And  so  this  doctrine,  running  but  a  short  csu^eer,  like 
other  dogmas  of  the  day,  terminates  m  nullification. 

If  this  vehement  invective  against  ma^oriUea  meant  no  more 
than  that^  in  the  construction  of  government,  it  is  wise  to 
provide  checks  and  balances,  so  that  there  should  be  various 
limitations  on  the  power  of  the  mere  majority,  it  would  only 
mean  what  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  already 
abundantly  provided.  It  is  full  of  such  cheeks  and  balances. 
In  its  very  organization,  it  adopts  a  broad  and  most  effectual 
prinoifde  in  restraint  of  the  power  of  mere  majorities.  A 
majority  of  the  people  elects  the  House  of  representatives,  but 
it  does  not  elect  the  Senate.  The  Senate  is  elected  by  the 
States,  each  State  having,  in  this  respect,  an  equal  power.  Ko 
law,  therefore,  can  pass,  without  the  assent  of  a  majority  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  a  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  States  also.  A  majority  of  tiie  representa- 
tives of  t^  people  and  a  majc»rity  of  the  States  must  concur,  in 
ev^y  Act  of  Congress ;  and  the  President  is  elected  on  a  plsm 
compounded  of  both  these  principles.  But,  having  composed 
one  House  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people  in  each 
State,  according  to  its  numbers,  and  tJie  other,  of  an  equal 
number  of  members  from  every  State,  whether  Is^rger  or 
smaller,  the  Constitution  gives  to  majorities\  in  these  Houses, 
thus  constituted,  the  full  ^d  entire  power  of  passing  laws, 
subject  always  to  the  constitutional  restrictions,  and  to  the 
approval  of  the  President.  To  subject  them  to  any  other 
power  is  dear  usui^ation.  The  majority  of  one  House  may  be 
controlled  by  the  majority  of  the  other ;  and  both  may  be 
restrained  by  the  President's  negative.  These  are  checks  and 
balances  provided  by  the  Constitution,  existing  in  the  govern- 
ment itself,  and  wisely  intended  to  secure  deliberation  and 
caution  in  legislative  proceedings.  But  to  resist  the  will  of  the 
majority  in  both  Houses,  thus  constitutionally  exercised;  to 
insist  on  the  lawfulness  of  interposition  by.  an  extraneous 
power;  to  ehkim  the  right  of  defeating  the  will  of  Congress,  by 
tetting  up  against  it  the  will  of  a  single  State»— is  neither  more 
Aor  less^  as  it^atrikes^^me,^thaaaplaiB  attaompt  to  overthrow  the 
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government.  Tlie  constituted  authorities  of  the  United  States 
are  no  longer  a  government,  if  they  be  not  masters  of  their  own 
will ;  they  are  no  longer  a  government,  if  an  external  power 
may  arrest  their  proceedings ;  they  are  no  longer  a  govern- 
ment, if  Acts  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  approved  by  the 
President,  may  be  nullified  by  State  vetoes  or  State  ordinances. 
Does  any  one  suppose  it  could  make  any  difference,  as  to  the 
binding  authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  and  of  the  duty  of  a 
State  to  respect  it,  whether  it  passed  by  a  mere  majority  of 
both  Houses,  or  by  three  fourths  of  each,  or  the  unanimous 
vote  of  each?  Within  the  limits  and  restrictions  of  the  Consti^ 
tution,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  like  all  other  pop- 
ular governments,  acts  by  majorities.  It  can  act  no  otherwise. 
Whoever,  therefore,  denounces  the  government  of  majorities, 
denounces  the  government  of  his  own  country,  and  denounces 
all  free  governments.  And  whoever  would  restrain  these 
majorities,  while  acting  within  their  constitutional  limits,  by  an 
external  power,  whatever  he  may  intend,  asserts  principles 
which,  if  adopted,  can  lead  to  nothing  else  than  the  destruction 
of  the  government  itself. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  perceive,  Sir,  how  his  argument 
against  majorities  might  here  be  retorted  upon  him  ?  Does  he 
not  see  how  cogently  he  might  be  asked,  whether  it  be  the 
character  of  nullification  to  practise  what  it  preaches  ?  Look  to 
South  Carolina,  at  the  present  moment.  How  far  are  the  rights 
of  minorities  there  respected?  I  confess.  Sir,  I  have  not  known, 
in  i)eaceable  times,  the  power  of  the  majority  carried  with  a 
higher  hand,  or  upheld  with  more  relentless  disregard  of  the 
rights,  feelings,  and  principles  of  the  minority; — a  minority 
embracing,  as  the  gentleman  himself  will  admit,  a  large  portion 
of  the  worth  and  respectability  of  the  State ;  a  minority  com- 
prehending in  its  numbers  men  who  have  been  associated  with 
him,  and  with  us,  in  these  halls  of  legislation ;  men  who  have 
served  their  country  at  home  and  honoured  it  abroad;  men 
who  would  cheerfully  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  native 
State,  in  any  cause  which  they  could  regard  as  the  cause  of 
honour  and  duty ;  men  above  fear,  and  above  reproach ;  whose 
deepest  grief  and  distress  spring  from  the  conviction,  that  the 
present  proceedings  of  the  State  must  ultimately  reflect  dis- 
credit upon  her.  How  is  this  minority,  how  are  these  men,  re- 
garded? They  are  enthralled  and  disfrancliised  by  ordinances 
and  ActiS  of  legislation  ;  subjected  to  tests  and  oaths  incompat- 
ible, as  they  conscientiously  thinlc,  with  oaths  already  taken, 
aiul  obligations  already  assumed  :  they  are  proscribed  and  de- 
nounced, as  recreants  to  duty  and  patriotism,  and  slaves  to  a 
foreign  power.    Both  the  spirit  which  pursues  them,  and  the 
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positive  measures  which  emanate  from  that  spirit,  are  harsh 
and  prescriptive,  beyond  all  precedent  within  my  knowledge, 
except  in  periods  of  professed  revolution. 

It  is  not.  Sir,  one  would  think,  for  those  who  approve  these 
proceedings  to  complain  of  the  i)ower  of  majorities. 

KuUification,  Sir,  is  as  distinctly  revolutionary  as  secession ; 
but  I  cannot  say  that  the  revolution  which  it  seeks  is  one  of  so 
respectable  a  character.  Secession  would,  it  is  true,  abandon 
the  Constitution  altogether ;  but  then  it  would  profess  to  aban- 
don it.  Whatever  other  inconsistehcies  it  might  run  into,  one, 
at  least,  it  would  avoid.  It  would  not  belong  to  a  government, 
while  it  rejected  its  authority.  It  would  not  rei)el  the  burden, 
and  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits.  It  would  not  aid  in  passing 
laws  which  others  are  to  obey,  and  yet  reject  their  authority 
as  to  itself.  It  would  not  undertake  to  reconcile  obedience 
to  public  authority  with  an  asserted  right  of  command  over 
that  same  authority.  It  would  not  be  in  the  government, 
and  above  the  government,  at  the  same  time.  But  though 
secession  may  be  a  more  respectable  mode  of  attaining  the  ob- 
ject than  nullification,  it  is  not  more  truly  revolutionary.  Each, 
and  both,  resist  the  constitutional  authorities ;  each,  and  both, 
would  sever  the  Union,  and  subvert  the  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  now  examine,  at  length,  the  ordi- 
nance and  laws  of  South  Carolina.  These  papers  are  well  drawn 
for  their  purpose.  Their  authors  understood  their  own  objects. 
They  are  called  a  peaceable  remed^^ft»djm-have  been  told  that 
South  Carolina,  after  all.  Intends  nothing  but  a  lawsuit.  A 
very  few  words,  Sir,  will  show  the  nature  of  this  peaceable 
remedy,  and  of  the  lawsuit  which  South  Carolina  contemplates. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ordinance  declares  the  law  of  last  July, 
and  all  other  laws  of  the  United  States  laying  duties,  to  be  ab- 
solutely null  and  void,  and  makes  it  unlawful  for  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  such  duties.  It  is  therefore.  Sir,  an  indictable  offence,  at 
Ihis  moment,  in  South  Carolina,  for  any  i)erson  to  be  concerned 
in  collecting  revenue  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It 
being  declared,  by  what  is  considered  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
State,  unlawful  to  collect  these  duties,  an  indictment  lies,  of 
course,  against  any  one  concerned  in  such  collection ;  and  he  is, 
on  general  principles,  liable  to  be  punished  by  fine  and  impris- 
onment. The  terms,  it  is  true,  are,  that  it  is  unlawful  "to 
enforce  the  payment  of  duties";  but  every  custom-house  offi- 
cer enforces  payment  while  he  detains  the  goods  in  order  to 
obtain  such  payment.  The  ordinance,  therefore,  reaches  every- 
body concerned  in  the  collection  of  the  duties. 
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This  is  the  first  step  in  the  prosecution  of  the  peaceable 
remedy.  The  second  is  more  decisive.  By  \he  Act  commonly 
called  the  replevin  law,  any  person,  whose  goods  are  seized  or 
detained  by  the  collector  for  the  payment  of  duties,  may  sue 
out  a  writ  of  replevin,  and,  by  virtue  of  that  writ,  the  goods  are 
to  be  restored  to  him.  A  writ  of  replevin  is  a  writ  which  the 
sheriff  is  bound  to  execute,  and  for  the  execution  of  which  he  is 
bound  to  employ  force,  if  necessary.  He  may  call  out  the  posse^ 
and  must  do  so,  if  resistance  be  made.  This  posse  may  be  armed 
or  unarmed.  It  may  come  forth  with  military  array,  and  under 
the  lead  of  military  men.  Whatever  number  of  troops  may  be 
assembled  in  Charleston,  they  naay  be  summoned,  with  the 
governor,  or  commander-in-chief,  at  their  head,  to  come  in  aid 
of  the  sheriff.  It  is  evident,  then,  Sir,  that  the  whole  military 
power  of  the  State  is  to  be  employed,  whenever  necessary,  in 
dispossessing  the  custom-house  officers,  and  in  seizing  and 
holding  the  goods,  without  paying  the  duties.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond step  in  the  peaceable  remedy,     . 

Sir,  whatever  pretences  may  be  set  up  to  the  contrary,  this  is 
the  direct  application  of  force,  and  of  military  fprce.  It  is  un- 
lawful, in  itself,  to  replevy  goods  in  the  custody  of  the  collect- 
ors. But  this  unlawful  act  i?  to  be  done,  and  it  is  to  be  done  by 
power.  Here  is  a  plain  interposition,  by  physical  force,  to 
resist  the  laws  of  the  Union.  The  legal  mode  of  collecting 
duties  is  to  detain  the  goods  till  such  duties  are  paid  or  secured. 
But  force  comes,  and  overjwwers  the  collector  and  his  assist- 
ants, and  takes  away  the  goods,  leaving  the  duties  unpaid. 
There  cannot  be  a  clearer  case  of  forcible  resistance  to  law. 
And  it  is  provided  that  the  goods  thus  seized  shall  be  held 
against  any  attempt  to  retake  them,  by  the  same  force  which 
seized  them. 

Having  thus  dispossessed  the  officers  of  the  government  of 
the  goods,  without  payment  of  duties,  and  seized  and  secured 
them  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  State,  only  one  thing  more  re- 
mains to  b^  done,  and  that  is,  to  cut  off  all  possibility  of  legal 
redress ;  and  that,  too,  is  accomplished,  or  thought  to  be  accom-* 
plished.  The  ordinance  declares  that  all  judicial  proceedings, 
founded  on  the  revenue  laws,  (including,  of  course,  proceedings  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,)  shall  he  nuU  and  void.  This 
nullifies  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  Then  comes 
the  test-oath  Act.  This  requires  all  State  judges  and  jurors  in 
the  State  courts  to  swear  that  they  will  execute  the  ordinance, 
and  all  Acts  of  the  legislature  passed  in  pursuance  thereof. 
The  ordinance  declares  that  no  appeal  shall  be  allowed  from 
the  decision  of  the  State  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the. 
United  States;  and  the  replevin  Act  makes  it  an  indictable^ 
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offence  for  any  tleifk  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  record,  for  ih6 
purpose  of  such  appeal. 

The  two  principal  provisions  on  which  South  Carolina  relies, 
to  resist  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  nullify  the  authority 
of  this  government,  are,  therefore,  these: 

1.  A  forcible  seizure  of  goods,  before  duties  are  paid  or  se* 
cured,  by  the  power  of  the  State,  civil  and  military. 

2.  The  taking  away,  by  the  most  effectual  means  in  her  power. 
Of  all  legal  redress  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  ;  the  con- 
Sning  of  judicial  proceedings  to  her  own  State  tribunals ;  and 
the  compelling  of  her  judges  and  jurors  of  these  her  own  courts 
to  take  an  oath,  beforehand,  that  they  will  decide  all  cases 
according  to  the  ordinance,  and  the  Acts  passed  under  it ;  that 
is,  that  they  will  decide  the  cause  one  way.  They  do  not  swear 
to  try  it,  on  its  own  merits ;  they  only  swear  to  decide  it  as  uulli- 
fication  requires. 

The  character.  Sir,  of  these  provisions  defies  comment.  Their 
object  is  as  plain  as  their  means  are  extraordinary.  They  pro- 
pose direct  resistance,  by  the  whole  power  of  the  State,  to  laws 
of  Congress,  and  cut  off,  by  methods  deemed  adequate,  any 
redress  by  legal  and  judicial  authority.  Tbey  arrest  legislation, 
defy  the  executive,  and  banish  the  judicial  power  of  this  gov- 
ernment* They  authorize  and  command  acts  to  be  done,  and 
done  by  force,  both  of  numbers  and  of  arms,  which,  if  done, 
and  done  by  force,  are  clearly  acts  of  rebellion  and  treason. 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  laws  of  South  Carolina ;  such.  Sir,  is  the 
peaceable  remedy  of  nullification.  Has  not  nullification  reached, 
even  thus  early,  that  point  of  direct  and  forcible  resistance  to 
law  to  which  I  intimated,  three  years  ago,  it  plainly  tended  ? 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  reason  for  i)assing  laws 
like  these?  What  are  the  oppressions  experienced  under  the 
Union,  calling  for  measures  which  thus  threaten  to  sever  and 
destroy  it?  "What  invasion  of  public  liberty,  what  ruin  to 
private  happiness,  what  long  list  of  rights  violated,  or  wrongs 
unredressed,  is  to  justify  to  the  country,  to  posterity,  and  to 
the  world,  this  assault  upon  the  free  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  this  great  and  glorious  work  of  our  fathers?  At  this 
v^ry  moment,  Sir,  the  whole  land  smiles  in  peace,  and  rejoices 
in  plenty,  A  general  and  a  high  prosperity  pervades  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  judging  by  the  common  standard,  by  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  wealth,  or  judging  by  the  opinions  of  that  portion  of 
her  people  not  embarked  in  these  dangerous  and  desperate 
measures,  this  prosperity  overspreads  South  Carolina  herself. 

Thus  happy  at  home,  our  country,  at  the  same  time,  holds 
high  the  character  of  her  institutions,  her  power,  her  rapid 
m^wth,  and  her  future  destiuy,  in  th^  ey^  of  all  foreign  States^ 
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One  danger  only  creates  hesitation ;  one  doubt  only  exists,  to 
darken  the  otherwise  unclouded  brightness  of  that  aspect 
which  she  exhibits  to  the  view  and  to  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  Need  I  say,  that  that  doubt  respects  the  i)ennanency  of 
our  Union  ?  and  need  I  say,  that  that  doubt  is  now  caused, 
more  than  by  any  thing  else,  by  these  very  proceedings  of 
South  Carolina?  Sir,  all  Europe  is  at  this  moment  beholding 
us,  and  looking  for  the  issue  of  this  controversy ;  those  who 
hate  free  institutions,  with  malignant  hope ;  those  who  love 
them,  with  deep  anxiety  and  shivering  fear. 

The  cause,  then.  Sir,  the  cause  I  Let  the  world  know  the 
cause  which  has  thus  induced  one  State  of  the  Union  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  power  of  the  whole,  and  openly  to  talk  of  secession. 
Sir,  the  world  will  scarcely  believe  that  this  whole  controversy, 
and  all  the  desperate  measures  which  its  support  requires,  have 
no  other  foundation  than  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  between  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  on  one  side,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other.  It  will  not  credit  the 
fact,  it  will  not  admit  the  possibility,  that,  in  an  enlightened 
age,  in  a  free,  popular  republic,  under  a  Constitution  where  the 
people  govern,  as  they  must  always  govern,  under  such  systems, 
by  majorities,  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  happiness,  without 
IHractical  oppression,  without  evils  such  as  may  not  only  be  pre- 
tended, but  felt  and  exi)erienced, — evils  not  slight  or  tempo- 
rary, but  deep,  permanent,  and  intolerable,— a  single  State 
should  rush  into  conflict  with  all  the  rest,  attempt  to  put  down 
the  power  of  the  Union  by  her  own  laws,  and  to  support  those 
laws  by  her  military  power,  and  thus  break  up  and  destroy  the 
world's  last  hoi)e.  And  well  the  world  may  be  incredulous. 
"We,  who  see  and  hear  it,  can  ourselves  hardly  yet  believe  it 
Even  after  all  that  had  preceded  it,  this  ordinance  struck  the 
country  with  amazenient.  It  was  incredible  and  inconceivable 
that  South  Carolina  should  thus  plunge  headlong  into  resistance 
to  the  laws  on  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  on  a  question  in  which 
the  preponderance  of  opinion,  both  of  the  present  day  and  of 
all  past  time,  was  so  overwhelmingly  against  her.  The  ordi- 
nance declares  that  Congress  has  exceeded  its  just  power  by 
laying  duties  on  imports  intended  for  the  protection  of  manu- 
factures. This  is  the  opinion  of  South  Carolina ;  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  opinion  she  nullities  the  laws.  Yet  has  the  rest 
of  the  country  no  right  to  its  opinion  also  ?  Is  one  State  to  sit 
sole  arbitress?  She  maintains  that  those  laws  are  plain,  delib- 
erate, and  palpable  violations  of  the  Constitution ;  that  she  has 
a  sovereign  right  to  decide  this  matter ;  and  that,  having  so  de- 
cided, she  is  authorized  to  resist  their  execution  by  her  own 
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sovereign  poorer ;  and  she  declares  that  she  will  resist  it,  though 
sach  resistance  should  shatter  the  Union  into  atoms. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
these  laws  at  large ;  but  I  will  ask,  How  are  they  shown  to  be 
thus  plainly  and  palpably  unconstitutional?  Have  they  no 
countenance  at  all  in  the  Constitution  itself  ?  Are  they  quite 
new  in  the  history  .of  the  government  ?  Are  they  a  sudden  and 
violent  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  the  States?  Sir,  what  will 
the  civilized  world  say,  what  will  posterity  say,  when  they  learn 
that  similar  laws  have  existed  from  the  very  foundation  of  the 
government ;  that  for  thirty  years  the  power  was  never  ques- 
tioned ;  and  that  no  State  in  the  Union  has  more  freely  and  un« 
equivocally  admitted  it  than  South  Carolina  herself? 

It  is.  Sir,  only  within  a  few  years  that  Carolina  has  denied  the 
constitutionality  of  these  protective  laws.  The  gentleman  him- 
self has  narrated  to  us  the  true  history  of  her  proceedings  on 
this  point.  He  says  that,  after  the  passing  of  the  law  of  1828; 
despairing  then  of  being  able  to  abolish  the  system  of  protec- 
tion, political  men  went  torth  among  the  people,  and  set  up  the 
doctrine  that  the  system  was  unconstitutional.  "And  the  peo^ 
pW*  says  the  honourable  gentleman,  "received  the  doctrine.*' 
This,  I  believe,  is  true,  Sir.  The  people  did  then  receive  the 
doctrine  ;  they  had  never  entertained  it  before.  Down  to  that 
period,  the  constitutionality  of  these  laws  had  been  no  more 
doubted  in  South  Carolina  than  elsewhere.  And  I  suspect  it  is 
true.  Sir,  and  I  deem  it  a  great  misfortune,  that,  to  the  present 
moment^  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  the  State  have  never 
yet  seen  more  than  one  side  of  the  argument  I  believe  that 
thousands  of  honest  men  are  involved  in  scenes  now  passing, 
led  away  by  one-sided  views  of  the  question,  and  following 
their  leaders  by  the  impulses  of  an  unlimited  confidence.  De- 
pend upon  it.  Sir,  if  we  can  avoid  the  shock  of  arms,  a  day  for 
reconsideration  and  reflection  will  come ;  truth  and  reason  will 
act  with  their  accustomed  force,  and  the  public  opinion  of  South 
Carolina  vdll  be  restored  to  its  usual  constitutional  and  patriotic 
tone. 

But,  Sir,  I  hold  South  Carolina  to  her  ancient,  her  cool,  her 
uninfluenced,  her  deliberate  opinions.  I  hold  her  to  her  own 
admissions,  nay,  to  her  own  claims  and  pretensions,  in  1789,  in 
the  first  Congress,  and  to  her  acknowledgments  and  avowed 
sentiments  through  a  long  series  of  succeeding  years.  I  hold 
her  to  the  principles  on  which  she  led  Congress  to  act  in  1816 ; 
or,  if  she  have  changed  her  own  opinions,  I  claim  some  respect 
for  those  who  still  retain  the  same  opinions.  I  say  she  is  pre- 
cluded from  asserting  that  doctrines,  which  she  has  herself  so 
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long  and  so  ably  sustained,  are  plain,  palpable,  and  dangerons 
violations  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  friends  of  nullification  should  be  able  to 
propagate  their  opinions,  and  give  them  practical  effect,  they 
would,  in  my  judgment,  prove  themselves  the  most  skilful 
"architects  of  ruin,"  the  most  effectual  extinguishers  of  high- 
raised  expectation,  the  greatest  blasters  of  human  hopes,  that 
any  age  has  produced.  They  would  stand  up  to  proclaim,  in 
tones  that  would  pierce  the  6ars  of  half  the  human  race,  that 
the  last  great  experiitient  of  representative  government  had 
failed.  They  would  send  forth  sounds,  at  the  hearing  of  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  would  feel,  even  in  itsi 
grave,  a  returning  sensation  of  vitality  and  resuscitation.  Mill* 
ions  of  eyes,  of  those  who  now  feed  their  inherent  love  of  lib- 
erty on  the  success  of  the  American  example,  would  turn  away 
from  beholding  our  dismemberment,  and  find  <io  place  on  Earth 
whereon  to  rest  their  gratified  sight  Amidst  the  incantations 
and  orgies  of  nullification,  secession,  disunion,  and  revolution, 
would  be  celebrated  the  funeral  rites  of  constitutional  and 
republican  liberty. 

But,  Sir,  if  the  government  do  its  duty,  if  it  act  with  firmness 
and  with  moderation,  these  opinions  cannot  prevail.  Be  as- 
sured. Sir,  be  assured,  that,  among  the  political  sentiments  of 
this  people,  the  love  of  union  is  still  uppermost.  They  will 
stand  fast  by  the  Constitution,  and  by  those  who  defend  it.  I 
rely  on  no  temporary* expedients,  on  no  political  combinations ; 
but  I  rely  on  the  true  American  feeling,  the  genuine  patriotism 
of  the  i)eople,  and  the  imperative  decision  of  the  public  voice. 
Disorder  and  confusion  indeed  may  arise ;  scenes  of  commotion 
and  contest  are  threatened,  and  perhaps  may  come.  With  my 
whole  heart,  I  pray  for  the  continuance  of  the  domestic  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  country.  I  desire,  most  ardently,  the  restora- 
tion  of  affection  and  harmony  to  all  its  parts.  I  desire  that 
every  citizen  of  the  whole  counta*y  may  look  to  tiiis  government 
with  no  other  sentiments  but  those  of  grateful  resi)ect  and  at- 
tachment. But  I  cannot  yield,  even  to  kind  feelings,  the  cause 
of  tiie  Constitution,  the  true  glory  of  the  country,  and  the 
great  trust  which  we  hold  in  our  hands  for  succeeding  ages.  If 
the  Constitution  cannot  be  maintained  without  meeting  these 
scenes  of  commotion  and  contest,  however  unwelcome,  they 
must  come.  We  cannot,  we  must  not,  we  dare  not,  omit  to  do 
that  which,  in  our  judgment,  the  safety  of  the  Union  requires* 
Not  regardless  of  consequences,  we  must  yet  meet  conse- 
quences ;  seeing  the  hazards  which  surround  the  discharge  of 
public  duty,  it  must  yet  be  discharged.  Eor  myself,  Sir,  I  shun 
no  responsibility  justly  devolving  on  me,  here  or  elsewhere,  in 
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attemptiog  to  maintidii  t^  cause.  I  am  tied  to  it  by  indisso» 
lable  bands  of  affection  and  duty,  and  I  shall  cheerfully  x)artake 
in  its  fortunes  and  its  fate.  I  am  ready  to  perform  my  own  ap^ 
Iffopriate  part,  whenever  and  wherever  the  occasion  may  call  on 
me,  and  to  take  my  chance  among  those  upon  whom  blows  may 
fall  first  and  fall  thickest  I  shall  exert  every  faculty  I  possess 
in  aiding  to  prevent  the  Constitution  from  being  nullified,  de- 
stroyed, or  impaired ;  and  even  should  I  see  it  fall,  I  will  still» 
with  a  voice  feeble,  perhaiM,  but  earnest  as  ever  issued  from 
human  lips,  and  with  fidelity  and  zeal  which  nothing  shall  extin- 
giush,  call  on  the  pseofle  to  come  to  its  rescue.* 
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Mr.  President:  I  feel  the  magnitude  of  this  question.  We 
are  coming  to  a  vote  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  important 
effects  on  the  character  of  the  Senate  and  the  character  of  the 
government. 

Unhappily,  Sir,  the  Senate  finds  itself  involved  in  a  contro- 

4  PendinsT  the  discussion  of  the  Force  BlU,  a  member  of  the  President's  Cab. 
faiet  called  on  Webster  at  his  lodgings,  and  earnestly  requested  him  to  take  an 
Active  part  in  the  defence  of  tliat  i^easnre.  Some  .time  before,  Calhoun  had 
resigned  the  ViccPresidency,  and  been  elected  to  the  Senate,  as  the  only  man 
Ailly  able  to  maintain  the  cause  of  South  Carolina  in  Congress.  Early  in  the 
debate,  several  of  the  President's  Mends  in  the  Senate  attacked  the  bill  with 
Sreat  severity,  and  were  thrown  into  dismay  when  Webster  declu:«d  his  post* 
^b;  which  he  did  in  the  following  terms :  **  I  am  no  man's  leader;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  fbllow  ne  lead  but  that  of  public  duty  and  the  star  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  believe  the  country  is  in  considerable  danger;  I  believe  an  unlawfVil 
combination  threatens  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  I  believe  the  crisis  calls  for 
a  mild,  temperate,  forbearing,  but  inflexibly  Arm  execution  of  the  laws;  and, 
mder  this  conviction,  I  give  a  hearty  support  to  the  administration  in  all  meas- 
ittes  which  I  deem  ta  be  fhir,  just,  and  necessary.'* 

5  In  the  Fall  of  183S,  President  Jackson  ** assumed  the  responsibility**  of 
removing  the  public  deposits  fix>m  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  where  they 
had  been  placed  by  law.  Before  doing  this,  however,  he  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  removing  from  ofllce  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
dceUoed  to  execute  his  will  in  that  behalf.  At  last,  having  put  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury  a  man  who  was  ready  to  do  his  bidding,  he  gave  a  peremptory 
onler  Ibr  the  removaL  This  was  the  most  daring  and  high«handcd  of  all  his 
B^sores  against  the  bank,  and  was  followed  by  most  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  business  of  the  country.  [See  page  407,  note  2.]  On  the  28th  March,  1834, 
tlie  Senate  adopted  a  resolution,  censuring  the  President's  action  in  that  re- 
inoval.  On  the  17th  of  April,  the  President  forwarded  to  the  Senate  an  elaborate 
Protest  against  that  resolution.  That  protest  drew  from  Webster,  on  the  17th 
^  ^y,  the  following  superb  speech,  wliich  I  give  enHrt, 
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versy  with  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  a  man  who  has 
rendered  most  distinguished  services  to  his  country,  has  hith- 
erto possessed  a  degree  of  popular  favour  perhaps  never  ex- 
ceeded, and  whose  honesty  of  motive  and  integrity  of  purx>o8e 
are  still  admitted  by  those  who  maintain  that  his  administration 
has  fallen  uito  lamentable  errors. 

On  some  of  the  interesting  questions  in  regard  to  which  the 
President  and  Senate  hold  opposite  opinions,  the  more  popukur 
branch  of  the  legislature  concurs  with  the  executive.  It  is  not 
to  be  concealed  that  the  Senate  is  engaged  against  imposing 
odds.  It  can  sustain  itself  only  by  its  own  prudence  and  the 
justice  of  its  cause.  It  has  no  patronage  by  which  to  secure 
friends ;  it  can  raise  up  no  advocates  through  the  dispensation 
of  favours,  for  it  has  no  favours  to  dispense.  Its  very  consti- 
tution, as  a  body  whose  members  are  elected  for  a  long  term,  is 
capable  of  being  rendered  obnoxious,  and  is  daily  made  the 
subject  of  opprobrious  remark.  It  is  already  denounced  as 
indei)endent  of  the  people,  and  aristocratic.  Nor  is  it^  like  the 
other  House,  powerful  in  its  numbers ;  not  being,  like  that,  so 
large  as  that  its  members  come  constantly  in  direct  and  sympa- 
thetic contact  with  the  whole  people.  Under  these  disadvan- 
tages. Sir,  which,  we  may  be  assured,  will  be  pressed  and  urged 
to  the  utmost  length,  there  is  but  one  course  for  us.  The 
Seuate  must  stand  on  its  rendered  reasons.  It  must  put  forth 
the  grounds  of  its  proceedings,  and  it  must  then  rely  on  the 
intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  people  to  carry  it  through  the 
contest. 

As  an  individual  member  of  the  Senate,  it  gives  me  great 
pain  to  be  engaged  in  such  a  conflict  with  the  executive  govern- 
ment. The  occurrences  of  the  last  session  are  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  us  all ;  and,  having  felt  it  to  be  my  duty,  at  that  time, 
to  give  my  cordial  support  to  highly  important  measures  of  the 
administration,  I  ardently  hoped  that  nothing  might  occur  to 
place  me  afterwards  in  an  attitude  of  opposition.®  In  all  re- 
spects, and  in  every  way,  it  would  have  been  far  more  agree- 
able to  me  to  have  found  nothing  in  the  measures  of  the  exec- 
utive government  which  I  could  not  cheerfully  supi>ort.  The 
present  occasion  of  difference  has  not  been  sought  or  made  by 
me.^  It  is  thrust  upon  me,  in  opposition  to  strong  opinions  and 
TV  ishes,  on  my  part  not  concealed.  The  interference  with  the 
public  deposits  dispelled  all  hope  of  continued  concurrence 
with  the  administration,  and  was  »  measure  so  uncalled-for,  so 
unnecessary,  and,  in  my  judgment,  so  illegal  and  indefensible, 

6  Alluding  to  the  speaker's  course  In  reference  to  **Thc  Force  Bill."  See 
page  421,  note  4. 
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that,  with  whatever  reluctance  it  might  be  opposed,  opposition 
WB8  unavoidable- 

The  paper  before  us  has  grown  out  of  the  consequences  of 
this  interference.  It  is  a  paper  which  cannot  be  treated  with 
indifference.  The  doctrines  which  it  advances,  the  circumstan- 
ces which  have  attended  its  transmission  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Senate  may  now  dispose  of  it,  will  form  a 
memorable  era  in  the  history  of  the  government.  We  are 
either  to  enter  it  on  our  journals,  assent  to  its  sentiments,  and 
submit  to  its  rebuke,  or  we  must  answer  it,  with  the  respect  due 
to  the  chief  magistrate,  but  with  such  animadversion  on  its 
doctrines  as  they  deserve,  and  with  the  firmness  imposed  ux)on 
us  by  our  public  duties. 

I  shall  proceed,  then.  Sir,  to  consider  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  this  Protest;  to  examine  the  principles 
which  it  attempts  to  establish ;  and  to  compare  those  principles 
with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

On  the  28th  day  of  March,  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution 
declaring  that*  "in  the  late  executive  proceedings  in  relation  to 
the  public  revenue,  the  President  had  assumed  a  power  not 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of 
both."    In  that  resolution  I  concurred. 

It  is  not  a  direct  question,  now  again  before  us,  whether  the 
President  really  had  assumed  such  illegal  power :  that  point  is 
decided,  bo  far  as  the  Senate  ever  can  decide  it  But  the  Pro- 
test denies  ih&t,  supposing  the  President  to  have  assumed 
such  illegal  power,  the  Senate  could  properly  pass  the  resolu- 
tion; or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  it  denies  that  the  Senate 
could,  in  tills  way,  express  any  opinion  about  it.  It  denies  that 
the  Senate  has  any  right,  by  resolution,  in  this  or  any  other 
case,  to  express  disapprobation  of  the  President's  conduct,  let 
that  conduct  be  what  it  may;  and  this,  one  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Protest,  I  propose  to  consider.  But,  as  I  con- 
curred in  the  resolution  of  the  28th  of  March,  and  did  not 
trouble  the  Senate,  at  that  time,  with  any  statement  of  my  own 
reasoned,  I  will  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  explain, 
shortly,  what  those  reasons  were. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  have  to  say,  that  I  did  not  vote  for 
the  resolution  on  the  mere  ground  of  tiie  removal  of  Mr.  Duane 
from  the  oflfice  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Although  I 
disapprove  of  the  removal  altogether,  yet  the  power  of  removal 
does  exist  in  the  President,  according  to  the  established  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution;  and  therefore,  although  in  a 
particular  case  it  may  be  abused,  and,  in  my  opinion,  was 
abused  in  this  case,  yet  its  exercise  cannot  be  justly  said  to  be 
an  assumption  or  usurpation.     We  must  all  agree  that  Mr» 
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Duane  is  out  of  office.  He  hfts,  therefore,  been  removed  by  a 
power  constitutionally  comi)etent  to  remove  him,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  exercise  of  that  power  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

If,  then,  the  act  of  removing  the  Secretary  be  not  the  assumx^ 
tion  of  power  which  the  resolution  declares,  in  what  is  that  as- 
sumption found  ?  Before  giving  a  precise  answer  to  this  inquiry, 
allow  me  to  recur  to  some  of  the  principal  previous  eyents. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  public  moneys 
of  the  United  States  were  still  in  their  proper  place.  That 
place  was  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  no  power  of  change 
was  conferred  on  any  other  human  being  than  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  On  him  the  power  of  change  was  conferred,  to 
be  exercised  by  himself,  if  emergency  should  arise,  and  to  T^e 
exercised  for  reasons  which  he  was  bound  to  lay  before  Con- 
gress. 'No  other  officer  of  the  government  had  the  slightest 
pretence  of  authority  to  lay  his  hand  on  these  moneys  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  place  of  their  custody.  All  the  other 
heads  of  departments  together  could  not  touch  them.  The 
President  could  not  touch  them.  The  power  of  change  was  a 
trust  confided  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  and  to  his  di*^ 
cretion  alone.  The  President  had  no  more  authority  to  take 
upon  himself  this  duty,  thus  assigned  expressly  by  law  to  the 
Secretary,  than  he  bad  to  make  the  anmial  repcart  to  Congresi 
or  the  annual  commercial  statements,  or  to  x)erform  any  other 
service  which  the  law  specially  requires  of  the  Secretary.  He 
might  just  as  well  sign  the  warrants  for  moneys^  in  the  ordinary 
daily  disbursements  of  government,  instead  of  the  Secretary. 
The  statute  had  assigned  the  especial  duty  of  removing  the 
deposits,  if  removed  at  all,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  to  him  alone.  The  consideration  of  the  propriety  or  ne- 
cessity of  removal  must  be  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary; 
the  decision  to  remiove,  his  decision ;  and  the  act  of  removal, 
his  act. 

Now,  Sir,  on  the  18th  day  of  September 'last,  a  resolution  was 
taken  to  remove  these  deposits  from  their  legislative,  tllat  is  to 
say,  their  legal  custody.  WJiose  resoluMon  wots  this  f  On  the 
1st  day  of  October,  they  were  reinbved.  By  whose  power  wets 
this  done  f  The  papers  necessary  to  accomplish  the  removal 
(that  is,  the  orders  and  drafts)  are,  it  is  true,  signed  by  the 
Secretary.  The  President's  name  is  not  subscribed  to  them ; 
nor  does  the  Secretary,  in  any  of  them,  recite  or  declare  that 
he  does  the  act  by  direction  of  the  President,  or  oia  the  Presi- 
dent's responsibility.  In  form,  the  whole  proceeding  is  the 
proceeding  of  the  Secretary,  and,  as  such,  had  the  legal  effects 
The  deposits  were  removed*    But  whose  act  was  it,  in  truth 
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and  reality?    Whose  will  accomplished  it?   On  whose  respon- 
fiibilUiy  was  it  adopted  ? 

These  questions  are  all  explicitly  answered  by  the  President 
himself,  in  the  paper,  under  his  own  hand,  read  to  the  Cabinet 
on  the  18th  of  September^  and  published  by  his  authority.  In 
thid  paper  the  President  declares,  in  so  niany  words,  that  he 
begs  his  Cabinet  to  ecHisider  the  proposed  measure  as  his  own ; 
that  its  responsibility  has  been  assumed  by  him ;  and  that  he 
names  the  first  day  of  October  as  a  period  proper  for  its 
execution. 

Now,  Sir,  it  is  precisely  this  which  I  deem  an  assumption  of 
power  not  conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  laws.  I  think  the 
law  did  not  give  this  authority  to  the  President,  nor  impose  on 
him  the  responsibility  of  its  exercise.  It  is  evident  that,  in  this 
removal,  the  Secretary  was  in  reality  nothing  but  the  scribe » 
be  was  the  pen  in  the  President's  hand,  and  no  more.  Nothing 
depended  on  his  discretion,  his  judgment;  or  his  responsibility. 
The  removal  indeed  has  been  admitted  and  defended  in  the 
Senate,  as  the  direct  act  of  the  President  himself.  This,  Sir,  is 
what  I  call  assumption  of  power.  If  the  President  had  issued 
an  order  for  the  removal  of  the  deposits  in  his  own  name,  and 
under  his  own  hand,  it  would  have  been  an  illegal  order,  and 
the  bank  would  not  have  been  at  liberty  to  obey  it  For  the 
same  reason,  if  the  Secretary's  order  had  recited  that  it  was 
issued  by  the  President's  direction,  and  on  the  President's 
authority,  it  would  have  shown,  on  its  face,  that  it  was.  illegal 
and  invalid.  No  one  can  doubt  that.  The  act  of  removal,  to 
be  lawful,  must  be  the  bona  fide  act  of  the  Secretary ;  Ms  judg- 
ment, the  result  of  Ms  deliberations,  the  volition  of  Ms  mind. 
All  are  able  to  see  the  difference  between  the  power  to  remove 
the  Secretary  from  office  and  the  power  to  control  him,  in  all  or 
any  of  his  duties,  while  in  office.  The  law  charges  the  officer, 
whoever  he  may  be,  with  the  performance  of  certain  duties. 
The  President^  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoints  an 
individual  to  be  such  officer;  and  this  individual  he  may  re- 
move, if  he  so  please ;  but,  until  removed,  he  is  the  officer,  and 
remains  charged  with  the  duties  of  his  station,— duties  which 
nobody  else  can  perform,  and  for  the  neglect  or  violation  of 
which  he  is  liable  to  be  impeached. . 

The  distinction  is  visible  and  broad  between  the  power  of  re- 
moval and  the  power  to  control  an  officer  not  removed.  The 
President,  it  is  true,  may  terminate  his  political  life ;  but  he 
cannot  control  his  powers  and  functions,  and  act  upon  him  as  a 
machine,  while  he  is  allowed  to  live.  This  power  of  control  and 
direction,  nowhere  given,  certainly,  by  any  express  provision  of 
the  Constitution  or  laws,  is  derived,  by  those  who  maintain  it, 
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from  the  right  of  removal ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  constructive 
power.  But  the  right  of  removal  itself  is  but  a  constructive 
power ;  it  has  no  express  warrant  in  the  Constitution.  A  very 
important  power,  then,  is  raised  by  construction  in  the  first 
place;  and,  being  thus  raised,  it  becomes  a  fountain  out  of 
which  other  important  powers,  raised  also  by  construction,  are 
to  be  supplied.  There  is  no  little  danger  that  such  a  mode  oi 
reasoning  may  be  carried  too  far.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that 
the  power  of  direct  control  necessarily  flows  from  the  power  of 
removal.  Suppose  it  had  been  decided  in  1780,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  debated,  that  the  President  does  not  possess  tlie 
power  of  removal:  will  it  be  contended  that»  in  that  case,  his 
right  of  interference  with  the  acts  and  duties  of  executive  ofll- 
cers  would  be  less  than  it  now  is?  The  reason  of  the  thing 
would  seem  to  be  the  other  way.  If  the  President  may  remove 
an  incumbent  when  he  becomes  satisfied  of  his  unfaithfulness 
and  incapacity,  there  would  appear  to  be  less  necessity  to  give 
him  also  a  right  of  control,  Uian  there  would  be  if  he  could  not 
remove  him. 

We  may  try  this  question  by  supposing  it  to  arise  in  a  judi- 
cial proceeding.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  im- 
peached for  removing  the  deposits,  could  he  justify  himself  by 
saying  that  he  did  it  by  the  President's  direction  ?  If  he  could,' 
then  no  executive  officer  could  ever  be  impeached,  who  obeys 
the  President ;  and  the  whole  notion  of  making  such  officers 
impeachable  at  all  would  be  farcical.  If  he  could  not  so  justify 
himself,  (and  all  will  allow  he  could  not,)  the  reason  can  cmly 
be,  that  the  act  of  removal  is  his  own  act ;  the  power,  a  power 
confided  to  him,  for  the  just  exercise  of  which  the  law  looks  to 
his  discretion,  his  honesty,  and  his  direct  responsibility. 

Now,  Sir,  the  President  wishes  the  world  to  understand  that 
he  himself  decided  on  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  do- 
posits  ;  that  he  took  the  whole  of  the  measure  upon  himself ; 
that  he  wished  it  to  be  considered  his  own  act ;  that  he  not  only 
himself  decided  that  the  thing  should  be  done,  but  regulated  it§ 
details  also,  and  named  the  day  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

I  have  always  entertained  a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  par- 
tition of  powers,  and  of  tlie  true  nature  of  official  responsibUity 
under  our  Constitution,  if  this  be  not  a  plain  case  of  the  as- 
sumption of  power. 

The  legislature  had  fixed  a  place,  by  law,  for  the  keeping  c^ 
the  public  money.  They  had,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
same  law,  created  and  conferred  a  power  of  removal,  to  be  exer- 
cised contingently.  This  power  they  had  vested  in  the  Secre^ 
tary,  by  express  words.  The  law  did  not  say  that  the  deposits 
should  be  made  in  the  bank^  unless  the  President  should  order 
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ollierwise ;  but  it  did  say  that  they  should  be  made  there,  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  order  otherwise.  I 
Ptut  it  to  the  plain  sense  and  common  candour  of  all  men, 
whether  the  discretion  which  was  thus  to  be  exercised  over  tho 
subject  was  not  the  Secretary's  own  personal  discretion ;  and 
whether,  therefore,  the  interposition  of  the  authority  of  another, 
acting  directly  and  conclusively  oa  the  subject*  deciding  the 
whole  quesUoB,  even  in  its  particulars  and  details,  be  not  an 
assumption  of  power. 

The  Senate  regarded  this  interposition  as  an  encroachment 
by  the  executive  on  other  branches  of  the  government ;  as  an 
interference  with  the  legislative  disposition  of  the  public  treas- 
Bre.  It  was  strongly  and  forcibly  urged,  yesterday,  by  the  hon- 
ourable member  from  South  Carolina,  that  the  true  and  only 
mode  of  preserving  any  balance  of  power,  iii  mixed  govern- 
ments, is  to  keep  an  exact  balance.  This  is  very  true ;  and  to 
this  end  encroachment  must  be  resisted  at  the  first  step.  Tho 
question  is,  therefore,  whether,  upon  the  true  principles  of  tho 
Constitution,  this  exercise  of  power  by  the  President  can  be 
justified.  Whether  the  consequences  be  prejudicial  or  not,  if 
there  be  an  ill^al  exercise  of  power,  it  is  to  be  resisted  in  the 
prox)er  manner.  Even  if  no  harm  or  inconvenience  result  from 
transgressing  the  boundary,  the  intrusion  is  not  to  be  suffered 
to  pass  unnoticed*  Every  encroachment,  great  or  smal],  is  im- 
portant enough  to  awaken  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  preservation  of  a  constitutional  government. 
We  are  not  to  wait  till  great  public  mischiefs  come,  till  the  gov- 
ernment is  overthrown,  or  liberty  itself  put  in  extreme  jeopardy. 
We  should  not  be  worthy  sons  of  our  fathers,  were  we  so  to 
regard  great  questions  affecting  the  general  freedom.  Those 
fathers  accomplished  the  Bevolution  on  a  strict  question  of 
principle.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  asserted  a  right  to 
tax  the  Colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever ;  and  it  was  precisely 
on  this  question  that  they  made  the  Revolution  turn.  The 
amount  of  ta:^tion  was  trifling,  but  the  claim  itself  was  incon- 
sistent with  liberty ;  and  that  was,  in  their  eyes,  enough.  It 
was  against  the  recital  of  an  Act  of  Parliament^  rather  than 
against  any  suffering  under  its  enactments,  that  they  took  up 
arms.  They  went  to  war  against  a  preamble.  They  fought 
seven  years  against  a  declaration.  They  poured  out  their 
Measures  and  their  blood  like  water,  in  a  contest  in  opposition 
to  an  assertion  which  those  less  sagacious  and  not  so  well 
schooled  in  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  would  have  regarded 
as  barren  phraseology,  or  mere  parade  of  words.  They  saw  in 
the  claim  of  the  British  Parliament  a  seminal  principle  of  mis- 
chief the  germ  of  unjust  power ;  they  detected  it^  dragged  it 
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forth  from  underneath  its  plausible  disguises,  struck  at  it ;  nor 
did  it  elude  either  their  steady  eye  or  their  well-directed  blow 
till  they  had  extirpated  and  destroyed  it,  to  the  smallest  fibre. 
On  this  question  of  principle,  while  actual  suffering  was  yet 
afar  off,  they  raised  their  flag  against  a  power,  to  which,  for 
purposes  of  foreign  conquest  and  subjugation.  Borne,  in  the 
height  of  her  glory,  is  not  to  be  compared?  a  power  which  has 
dotted  over  the  surface  of  the  whole  globe  with  her  possessions 
and  military  posts,  whose  morning  drum-beat^  following  the 
Sun,  and  keeping  company  with  the  hours,  circles  the  Earth 
daily  with  one  continuous  and  unbroken  strain  of  the  martial 
airs  of  England. 

The  necessity  of  holding  "strictly  to  the  principle  upon  which 
free  governments  are  constructed,  and  to  the  precise  lines 
which  fix  the  partitions  of  power  between  different  branches,  is 
as  plain,  if  not  as  cogent,  as  that  of  resisting,  as  our  fathers  did, 
the  strides  of  the  parent  country  upon  the  rights  of  the  Colo- 
nies ;  because,  whether  the  power  which  exceeds  its  just  limits 
be  foreign  or  domestic,  whether  it  be  the  encroachment  of  all 
branches  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  or  that  of  one  branch  on 
the  rights  of  others,  in  either  case  the  balanced  and  well- 
adjusted  machinery  of  free  government  is  disturbed^  and,  if  the 
derangement  go  on,  the  whole  system  must  fall. 

But  the  case  before  us  is  not  a  case  of  merely  theoretic  in- 
fringement ;  nor  is  it  one  of  trifling  importance.  Far  otherwise. 
It  respects  one  of  the  highest  and  most  imiK>rtant  of  all  the 
powers  of  government ;  that  is  to  say,  the  custody  and  control 
of  the  public  money.  The  act  of  removing  the  deposits,  which 
I  now  consider  as  the  President's  act;  and  which  his  friend^ 
on  this  floor  defend  as  his  act,  took  the  national  purse  from 
beneath  the  security  and  guardianship  of  the  law,  and  disi)osed 
of  its  contents,  in  parcels,  in  such  places  of  deposit  as  he  chose 
to  select  At  this  very  moment,  every  dollar  of  the  public 
treasure  is  subject,  so  far  as  respects  its  custody  and  safe-keep- 
ing, to  his  unlimited  control.  We  know  not  where  it  is  to-day  ; 
still  less  do  we  know  where  it  may  be  to-morrow. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  all.  There  is  another  iiart  of 
the  case,  which  has  not  been  so  much  discussed,  but  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  still  more  Indefensible  in  its  character.  It  is 
something  which  may  well  teach  us  the  tendency  of  power  to 
move  forward  with  accelerated  pace,  if  it  be  allowed  to  take  the 
first  step.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the 
services  rendered  to  the  treasury,  gave  for  its  charter,  and  for 
the  use  of  the  public  deposits,  a  bonus  or  outright  sum  of  one 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  This  sum  was  paid  by  the  bank 
into  the  treasury  soon  after  the  commencement  of  its  charter. 
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In  the  Act  which  passed  both  Houses  for  renewing  the  charter, 
in  1832,  it  was  provided  that  the  bank,  for  the  same  considera- 
tion, should  pay  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a^year,  during 
the  period  for  which  it  was  proposed  to  renew  it.  A  similar 
provision  is  in  the  bill  which  I  asked  leave  to  introduce  some 
weeks  ago.  Now,  Sir^  this  shows  that  the  custody  of  the  de- 
posits is  a  benefit  for  which  a  bank  may  well  afford  to  pay  a 
large  annual  sum.  The  banks  which  now  hold  the  deposits  pay 
nothing  to  the  public ;  they  give  no  honus^  they  pay  no  annuity. 
But  this  loss  of  so  much  money  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  case, 
nor  that  which  ought  most  to  alarm  us.  Although  they  pay 
nothing  to  the  public,  they  do  pay,  nevertheless,  such  sums, 
and  for  such  uses,  as  may  bte  agreed  upon  between  themselves 
and  the  executive  government.  We  are  officially  informed  that 
an  officer  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  in- 
spect or  superintend  these  selected  banks ;  and  this  officer  is 
compensated  by  a  salary  fixed  by  the  executive,  agreed  to  by 
the  banks,  and  paid  by  them.  I  ask,  Sir,  if  there  can  be  a  more 
irregular  or  a  more  illegal  transaction  than  th  is  ?  Whose  money 
is  it  out  of  which  this  salary  is  paid?  Is  it  not  money  justly 
due  to  the  United  States,  and  paid,  because  it  is  so  due,  for  the 
advantage  of  holding  the  deposits  ?  If  a  dollar  is  received  on 
that  account^  is  not  its  only  true  destination  into  the  general 
treasury  of  the  government?  And  who  has  authority,  without 
law,  to  create  an  office,  to  fix  a  salary,  and  to  pay  that  salary 
eut  of  this  mcmey  ?  Here  is  an  inspector  or  supervisor  of  the 
deposit  banks.  But  what  law  has  provided  for  such  an  officer? 
What  commission  has  he  received  ?  Who  concurred  in  his  ap- 
pointment? What  oath  does  he  take?  How  is  he  to  be  pun- 
ished or  impeached,  if  he  colludes  with  any  of  these  banks  to 
embezzle  the  public  money  or  defraud  the  government?  The 
value  of  the  use  of  this  public  money  to  the  deposit  banks  is 
probably  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  or,  if  less  than 
that,  it  is  yet,  certainly,  a  very  great  sum.  May  the  President 
appoint  whatever  officers  he  pleases,  with  whate\'fer  duties  he 
pleases,  and  pay  them  as  much  as  he  pleases  out  of  these 
moneys  thus  paid  by  the  banks,  for  the  sake  of  having  the 
deposits  ? 

Mr.  President,  the  executive  claim  of  power  is  exactly  this, 
that  the  President  may  keep  the  money  of  the  public  in  what- 
ever banks  he  chooses,  on  whatever  terms  he  chooses,  and  to 
ftpply  the  sums  which  these  banks  are  willing  to  pay  for  its  use 
to  whatever  purposes  he  chooses.  These  sums  are  not  to  come 
into  the  general  treasury.  They  are  to  be  appropriated  before 
they  get  there ;  they  are  never  to  be  brought  under  the  control 
of  Congre^s ;  they  are  to  be  p^id  to^  officers  and  agents  not 
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known  to  the  law,  not  nominated  to  the  Senate,  and  responsible 
to  nobody  but  the  executive  itself.  I  ask  gentlemen  if  all  this 
be  lawful?  Are  they  prepared  to  defend  it?  Will  they  stand 
up  and  justify  it?  In  my  opinion,  Sir,  it  is  a  clear  and  a  most 
dangerous  assumption  of  power.  It  is  the  creation  of  office 
without  law ;  the  appointment  to  office  without  consulting  the 
Senate ;  the  establishment  of  a  salary  without  law ;  and  the 
payment  of  that  salary  out  of  a  fund  which  is  itself  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  public  treasures.  This,  Sir,  is  my  other 
reason  for  concurring  in  the  vote  of  the  28th  of  March ;  and  on 
these  grounds  I  leave  the  propriety  of  that  vote,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  with  it,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  country. 

But,  Sir,  the  President  denies  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  pass 
any  such  resolution,  on  any  ground  whatever.  Suppose  the 
declaration  contained  in  the  resolution  to  be  true ;  suppose  the 
President  had,  in  fact,  assumed  powers  not  granted  to  him: 
does  the  Senate  possess  the  right  to  declare  its  opinion,  affirm- 
ing this  fact,  or  does  it  not?  I  maintain  that  the  Senate  does 
possess  such  a  power ;  the  President  denies  it 

Mr.  President,  we  need  not  look  far,  nor  search  deep,  for  the 
foundation  of  this  right  in  the  Senate.  It  is  clearly  visible,  and 
close  at  hand.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  right  of  self-defence. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  right  founded  on  the  duty  of  repre- 
sentative bodies,  in  a  free  government,  to  defend  the  public 
liberty  against  encroachment.  We  must  presume  that  the  Sen- 
ate honestly  entertained  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  resolution 
of  the  28th  of  March ;  and,  entertaining  that  opinion,  its  right 
to  express  it  is  but  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  right  to 
defend  its  own  constitutional  authority,  as  one  branch  of  the 
government.  This  is  its  clear  right,  and  this,  too,  is  its  impera- 
tive duty. 

If  one  or  both  the  other  branches  of  the  government  happen 
to  do  that  which  appears  to  us  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  Senate,  will  any  one  say  that  the  Senate  is 
yet  bound  to  be  passive,  and  to  be  silent?  to  do  nothing,  and  to 
say  nothing?  Or,  if  one  branch  appears  to  encroach  on  the 
rights  of  the  other  two,  have  these  two  no  power  of  remon- 
strance, complaint,  or  resistance  ?  Sir,  the  question  may  be  put 
in  a  still  more  striking  form.  Has  the  Senate  a  right  to  have  an 
opinion  in  a  case  of  this  kind  ?  If  it  may  have  an  opinion,  how 
is  that  opinion  to  be  ascertained  but  by  resolution  and  vote  ? 
The  objection  must  go  the  whole  length  ;  it  must  maintain  that 
the  Senate  has  not  only  no  right  to  express  opinions,  but  no 
right  to  form  opinions,  on  the  conduct  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, though  in  matters  intimately  affecting  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Senate  itself.    It  is  not  possible,  Sir,  that  such  a 
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doctrine  can  be  maintained  for  a  single  moment  All  political 
bodies  resist  what  they  deem  encroachments,  by  resolutions 
expressive  of  their  sentiments,  and  their  purpose  to  resist  such 
encroachments.  When  such  a  resolution  is  presented  for  its 
consideration,  the  question  is,  whether  it  be  true ;  not  whether 
the  body  has  authority  to  pass  it,  admitting  it  to  be  true.  The 
Senate,  like  otlier  public  bodies,  is  perfectly  justifiable  in  de- 
fending^  in  this  mode,  either  its  legislative  or  executive  author- 
ity. The  usages  of  Parliament,  the  practice  in  our  State  legis- 
latures and  assemblies,  both  before  and  since  the  Eevolution, 
and  i>recedents  in  the  Senate  itself,  fully  maintain  this  right. 
The  case  of  the  Panama  mission  is  in  point.  In  that  case,  Mr. 
Branch,  from  Korth  Carolina,  introduced  a  resolution,  which, 
alter  reciting  that  the  President,  in  his  annual  message,  and  in 
his  communication  to  the  Senate,  had  asserted  that  he  possessed 
an  authority  to  make  certain  appointments,  although  the  appoint- 
mmts  had  not  been  made,  went  on  to  declare  that  **  a  silent  acqui- 
escence on  the  part  qf  this  body,  may,  at  aome  future  time,  he  drawn 
into  dangerous  precedent**;  and  to  resolve,  therefore,  that  the 
President  does  not  possess  the  right  or  power  said  to  be  claimed 
by  him.  This  resolution  was  discussed,  and  finally  laid  on  the 
table.  But  the  epiestion  discussed  was,  w^hether  the  resolution 
was  correct^  in  fact  and  principle ;  not  whether  the  Senate  had 
any  right  to  pass  such  resolution.  So  far  as  I  remember,  no  one 
pretended  that,  if  the  President  had  exceeded  his  authority, 
the  Senate  might  not  so  declare  by  resolution.  No  one  ventured 
to  contend  that,  whether  the  rights  of  the  Senate  were  invaded 
or  not»  the  Senate  must  hold  its  peace. 

The  Protest  labours  strenuously  to  show  that  the  Senate 
adopted  the  resolution  of  the  28th  of  March,  under  its  judicial 
authority.  The  reason  of  this  attempt  is  obvious  enough.  If 
the  Senate,  in  its  judicial  diaracter,  has  been  trying  the  Presi- 
dent,  then  he  has  not  had  a  regular  and  formal  trial ;  and,  on 
that  ground,  it  is  hoped  the  public  sympathy  may  be  moved. 
But  the  Senate  has  act/od  not  in  its  judicial,  but  in  its  legislative 
capacity.  As  a  legislative  body,  it  has  defended  its  own  just 
authority,  and  the  authority  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Whatever  attacks  our  own  rights  and  privileges,  or  what- 
ever encroaches  on  the  power  of  both  House<3,  we  may  oppose 
and  resist,  by  declaration,  resolution,  or  otiier  similar  proceed- 
ings. If  we  look  to  the  books  of  precedents,  if  we  examine  the 
journals  of  legislative  bodies,  we  find  everywhere  instances  of 
such  proceedings. 

It  is  to  be  observed.  Sir,  that  the  Protest  imposes  silence  on 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  as  well  as  on  the  Senate.  It  de- 
date&that  no  power  is  conferred  on  either  branch  of  the  legis- 
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lature  to  consider  or  decide  upon  ofl^ial  acts  of  the  executive, 
for  the  purpose  of  censure,  and  without  a  \iew  to  legislation  <mp 
impeachment.  This,  I  think,  Sir,  is  pretty  high-toned  preten* 
sion.  According  to  this  doctrine,  neither  House  could  assert  its 
own  rights,  however  the  executive  might  assail  them ;  neither 
House  could  point  out  the  danger  to  the  people,  however  fast 
executive  encroachment  might  be  extending  itself,  or  whatever 
danger  it  might  threaten  to  the  public  liberties.  If  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  may  not  express  an  opintcm  of  executive 
conduct  by  resolution,  there  is  the  same  reason  why  they  should 
not  express  it  in  any  other  form,  or  by  any  other  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding.  Indeed,  the  Protest  limits  both  Houses,  expressly,  to 
the  case  of  impeachment.  If  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  are 
not  about  to  impeach  the  President^  they  have  nothing  to  say 
of  his  measures  or  of  h^  ccmduct ;  and  \mless  the  Senate  are 
engaged  in  trying  an  impeachment,  their  mouths,  too,  are 
stopped.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  executive  to  send  us  an  annual 
message,  in  which  he  rehearses  the  general  proceedings  of  the 
executive  for  the  past  year.  This  messs^e  we  refer  to  our  com* 
mittees  for  consideration.  But,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Protest,  they  can  express  no  opinion  upon  any  executive  pro^ 
ceeding  upon  which  it  gives  iniormation.  S«q)pose  the  Presi- 
dent had  told  us,  in  his  last  annual  message,  what  he  had 
previously  told  us  in  his  cabinet  paper,  that  the  removal  of  th^ 
deposits  was  his  act,  done  on  Ms  responsibility ;  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  exercised  no  discretion,  formed 
no  judgment,  presumed  to  have  no  opinions  whatever,  on  the 
subject.  This  part  of  the  message  would  have  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance ;  but  what  could  they  say  ?  They 
think  it  shows  a  plain  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  ;  but  the  President  is  not  impeached;  therefore  they  <^ax 
express  no  censure.  They  think  it  a  direct  invasion  of  legisla- 
tive power,  but  they  must  not  say  so.  They  may  indeed  com- 
mend, if  they  can.  The  grateful  business  of  praise  is  lawful  to 
them ;  but  if,  instead  of  commendation  and  applause,  they  find 
cause  for  disapprobation,  censure,  or  alarm,  the  Protest  enjoins 
upon  them  absolute  silence. 

Formerly,  Sir,  it  was  a  practice  for  the  President  to  meet  both 
Houses,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  deliver  a  speech,  as 
is  still  the  usage  of  some  of  the  State  legislatures.  To  this 
speech  there  was  an  answer  from  each  House,  and  tliose  answers 
expressed,  freely,  the  sentiments  of  the  House  upon  all  the 
merits  and  faults  of  the  administration.  The  discussion  of  the 
topics  contained  in  the  speech,  and  the  debate  on  the  answers, 
usually  drew  out  the  whole  force  of  parties,  and  lasted  some- 
times a  week.    President  Washington's  conductj^  in  every  year 
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of  his  administration,  was  thus  freely  and  publicly  oanvassed. 
He  did  not  complain  of  it;  he  did  not  doubt  that  both  Houses 
had  a  perfect  right  to  comment^  with  the  utmost  latitude,  con- 
sistent with  decorum,  upon  all  his  measures.  Answers,  or 
amendments  to  answers,  were  not  unfrequently  proposed,  very 
hostile  to  his  own  course  of  public  policy,  if  not  sometimes  bor* 
dering  on  disrespect.  And  when  they  did  express  respect  and 
regiu^  there  were  Totes  ready  to  be  recorded  against  the  ex- 
piression  of  those  sentiments*  To  all  this  President  Washington 
took  no  exception;  for  he  well  knew  that  these,  and  similar 
I>roceedings,  belonged  to  the  power  of  popular  bodies.  But  if 
the  President  were  now  to  meet  «s  with  a  si>eech,  and  should 
inform  us  of  measures,  adopted  by  himself  in  the  recess,  which 
should  appear  to  us  the  most  plain,  palpable,  and  dangerous 
violations  of  the  Constitution,  we  must  nevertheless  either  keep 
respectful  silence,  or  fill  our  answer  merely  with  courtly  phrases 
of  approbation. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  not  who  wrote  this  Protest,^  but  I  con- 
fess I  am  astonished,  truly  astonished,  as  well  at  the  want  of 
knowledge  which  it  displays  of  constitutional  law,  as  at  the 
high  and  dangerous  pretensions  which  it  puts  forth.  Neither 
branch  of  the  legislature  can  express  censure  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's  conduct  I  Suppose  that  we  should  see  him  enlisting 
troops  and  raising  an  army,  can  we  say  nothing,  and  do  noth- 
ing ?  Suppose  he  were  to  declare  war  against  a  foreign  power, 
and  put  the  army  and  the  fleet  in  action ;  are  we  still  to  be 
silent?  Suppose  we  should  see  him  bcMTowing  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States ;  are  we  yet  to  wait  for  impeach- 
ment? Indeed,  Sir,  in  regard  to  this  borrowing  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  I  wish  to  call  the  a^ntion  of  the 
Senate  not  only  to  what  might  happen,  but  to  what  has  actually 
hapi>ened.  We  are  informed  that  the  Post-Office  Department, 
a  department  over  which  the  President  claims  the  same  control 
as  over  the  rest,  has  ctctucUly  borrowed  near  half  a  million  of  money 
on  the  credit  qf  the  TJnitedState^ 

Mr.  President^  the  first  power  granted  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution  is  the  power  to  lay  taxes ;  the  second,  the  power  to 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  Now,  Sir, 
where  does  the  executive  find  its  authority,  in  or  through  any 
department,  to  borrow  money  without  authority  of  Congress? 
This  proceeding  appears  to  me  wholly  illegal,  and  reprehensible 
in  a  very  high  degree.    It  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  true  that 

7  It  was  pretty  well  understocMl  at  the  time,  that  the  Protest  was  written  by 
the  Hon.  Edward  Livingston,  then  Secretary  of  State;  but  Webster  was,  in 
propriety,  bound  to  ignore  this.  Mr.  Liyingston  was  a  very  able,  aocomplisbed, 
and  honourable  man ;  but  probably  %  better  lawyer  than  statesman. 
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this  money  is  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  biit 
that  it  is  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  Post-Office  Department. 
But  that  would  be  mere  evasion.  The  department  is  but  a 
name.  It  is  an  office,  and  nothing  more.  The  banks  have  not 
lent  this  money  to  any  officer.  If  Congress  should  abolish  the 
whole  department  to-morrow,  would  the  banks  not  expect  the 
United  States  to  replace  this  borrowed  money?  The  money, 
then,  is  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,— an  act 
which  Congress  alone  is  competent  to  authorize.  If  the  Post. 
Office  Department  may  borrow  money,  so  may  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Navy  Department  If  half  a  million  may  be 
borrowed,  ten  millions  may  ^  borrowed.  What»  then,  if  this 
transaction  shall  be  justified,  is  to  hinder  the  executive  from 
borrowing  money  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  at  his  pleasure,  without  any  authority  of  law?  Yet 
even  this,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Protest,  we  have  no 
right  to  complain  of.  We  have  no  right  to  declare  that  an  exec- 
utive department  has  violated  the  Constitution  and  broken  the 
law,  by  borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 
Nor  could  we  make  a  similar  declaration,  if  we  were  to  see  the 
executive,  by  means  of  this  borrowed  money,  enlisting  armies 
and  equipping  fleets.  And  yet,  Sir,  the  President  has  found  no 
difficulty,  heretofore,  in  expressing  his  opinions,  in  a  paper  not 
called  for  hy  tlie  exercise  qf  any  offiddl  duty,  upon  the  conduct  and 
proceedings  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  session,  he  sent  us  a  message,  commenting  on  the 
land  bill  which  the  two  Houses  passed  at  the  end  of  the  last 
session.  That  bill  he  had  not  approved,  nor  had  he  returned  it 
with  objections.  Congress  was  dissolved ;  and  the  bill,  tiiere- 
fore,  was  com|)letely  dead,  and  could  not  be  revived.  No  com- 
munication from  him  could  have  the  least  possible  effect  as  ap 
official  act  Yet  he  saw  flt  to  send  a  message  on  the  subject, 
and  in  that  message  he  very  freely  declares  his  opinion  that  the 
bill  which  had  passed  both  Houses  began  with  an  entire  auhver" 
sion  of  every  one  of  tJie  compacts  by  which  the  United  States  became 
possessed  of  their  Western  domain  ;  that  one  of  its  provisions  was 
in  direct  and  undisguised  violation  of  the  pledge  given  by  Congress  to 
the  States  ;  that  the  Constitution  provides  that  these  compacts 
shall  be  untouched  by  the  legislative  power,  which  can  only 
make  needful  rules  and  regulations ;  and  that  all  beyond  that  is 
an  assumption  of  undelegated  power. 

These  are  the  terms  in  which  the  President  speaks  of  an  Act 
of  the  two  Houses ;  not  in  an  official  paper,  not  in  a  communi- 
cation which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  to  them ;  but  La 
a  message,  adopted  only  as  a  mode  through  which  to  make  pub- 
lic these  opinions.    After  tiiis,  it  would  seem  too  late  to  enjoin 
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on  the  Houses  of  Congress  a  total  forbearance  from  all  com« 
ment  on  the  measures  of  the  executive. 

Not  only  is  it  the  right  of  both  Houses,  or  of  either,  to  resist, 
by  vote,  declaration,  or  resolution,  whatever  it  may  deem  an 
encroachment  of  executive  iwwer,  but  it  is  also  undoubtedly 
the  right  of  either  House  to  oppose,  in  like  manner,  any  encroach- 
ment by  the  other.  The  two  Houses  have  each  its  own  appro- 
priate powers  and  authorities,  which  it  is  bound  to  preserve. 
They  have,  too,  different  constituents.  The  members  of  the 
Senate  are  representatives  of  States ;  and  it  is  in  the  Senate 
alone  that  the  four-and-twenty  States,  as  political  bodies,  have 
a  direct  influence  in  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  this 
government.  He  is  a  strange  advocate  of  State  rights,  who 
maintains  that  this  body,  thus  representing  the  States,  and 
thus  being  the  strictly  federal  branch  of  the  legislature,  may 
not  assert  and  maintain,  all  and  singular,  its  own  powers  and 
privileges,  against  either  or  both  of  the  other  branches. 

If  any  thing  be  done  or  threatened  derogatory  to  the  rights  of 
the  States,  as  secured  by  the  organization  of  the  Senate,  may 
we  not  lift  up  our  voices  against  it?  Suppose  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  should  vote  that  the  Senate  ought  not  to  pro- 
pose amendments  to  revenue  bills ;  would  it  be  the  duty  of  the 
Senate  to  take  no  notice  of  such  proceeding  ?  Or,  if  we  were 
to  see  the  President  issuing  commissions  to  office  to  persons 
who  had  never  been  nominated  to  the  Senate,  are  we  not  to 
remonstrate  ? 

Sir,  tiiere  is  no  end  of  cases,  no  end  of  illustrations.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Protest*  in  this  respect*  cannot  stand  the 
slightest  scrutiny ;  they  are  blown  away  by  the  first  breath  of 
discussion. 

And  yet.  Sir,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  this  right  of  declaring 
its  sentiments  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  executive  is  denied 
to  either  House,  in  its  legislative  capacity.  It  is  merely  that 
the  Senate  might  be  presented  in  the  odious  light  of  tryi7i;g  the 
President,  judicially,  without  regular  accusation  or  hearing. 
The  Protest  declares  that  the  President  is  charged  with  a  crime, 
(xndy  with/mt  hearing  or  trial,  found  guilty  and  ocmdennned.  This  is 
evidently  an  attempt  to  appeal  to  popular  feeling,  and  to  repre- 
sent the  President  as  unjustly  treated  and  unfairly  tried.  Sir, 
it  is  a  false  appeal.  The  President  has  not  been  tried  at  all ;  he 
has  not  been  accused ;  he  has  not  been  charged  with  crime ;  he 
has  not  been  condemned.  Accusation,  trial,  and  sentence  are 
terms  belonging  to  judicial  proceedings.  But  the  Senate  has 
been  engaged  in  no  such  proceeding.  The  resolution  of  the 
28th  of  March  was  not  an  exercise  of  judicial  i)Ower,  either  in 
form,  in  substance,  or  in  intent.   Everybody  knows  that  the 
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Senate  <can  exerciee  Ad  jodieial  power  until  articles  of  impeach- 
ment are  brought  before  it.  It  is  then  to  proceed,  by  accusa- 
tion and  answer,  hearing,  trial,  and  judginent.  But  there  has 
been  no  impeachment,  no  answer,  no  hearing,  no  judgment. 
All  that  the  Seitate  did  was  to  pass  a  resolution,  in  legislative 
form,  declaring  its  opinion  of  certain  acts  of  the  executive. 
This  resolution  imputed  no  crime ;  it  charged  no  corrupt  mo- 
tive;  it  proposed  no  punishment.  It  was  directed,  not  against 
the  President  personally,  \mt  against  the  act ;  and  that  act  it 
declared  to  be,  in  its  judgment^  an  assumption  of  authority  not 
Warranted  by  the  Constitution. 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  Protest  attempts  to  shift  the  resolutioin 
to  the  judicial  character  of  the  Senate.  The  case  is  too  plain 
Cor  such  an  argument  to  be  plausible.  But,  in  order  to  lay 
ibome  foundation  for  it;  the  Protest^  as  I  have  already  said, 
Contends  that  neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  can  express  its  opinions  on  the  conduct  of  the  President; 
except  in  some  form  connected  with  impeachment ;  so  that,  if 
the  power  of  impeachment  did  not  exist,  these  two  Houses, 
though  they  be  rei^resentative  bodies,  though  one  of  them  be 
filled  by  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  though 
they  be  constituted  like  other  popular  and  representative 
bodies,  could  not  utter  a  syllable,  although  they  saw  the  execu- 
tive either  trampling  on  their  own  rights  and  privileges,  or 
grasping  at  absolute  authority  and  dcmunion  over  the  liberties 
of  the  country  I  Sir,  I  hardly  know  how  to  speak  of  such  claims 
of  impunity  for  executive^  encroachment.  I  am  amazed  that 
any  American  citizen  should  draw  up  a  paper  containing  such 
lofty  pretensions,— pretensions  which  would  have  been  met 
with  scorn,  in  England,  at  any  time  since  the  Bevolution  of 
1688.  A  man  who  should  stand  up,  in  either  House  of  the 
British  Parliament,  to  maintain  that  the  House  could  not,  by 
vote  or  resolution,  maintain  its  own  rights  and  privileges, 
would  make  even  the  Tory  benches  hang  their  heads  for  very 
shame. 

There  was  indeed  a  time  when  such  proceedings  were  not 
allowed.  Some  of  the  kings  of  the  Stuart  race  wcMild  not  tol- 
erate them.  A  signal  instance  of  royal  displeasure  with  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  First.  The  House  of  Commoins  had  spoken, 
on  some  occasion,  "  of  its  own  undoubted  rights  and  privileges," 
The  King  thereupon  sent  them  a  letter,  declaring  that  he  would 
not  allow  iliat  they  had  any  undoubted  rights;  but  that  what  they 
enjoyed  they  might  still  hold  by  his  own  royal  grace  and  permission. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Mr.  Granville  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
title  to  their  privileges;   and,  under  their  lead,  the  House 
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f^nteved  on  its  j6unia§»  a  resolution  assertrnft  its  pHvileges,  a« 
Its  otrni  undoubted  rights  aad  inanifeBtingr  a  detenniilation  to 
mamtaln  them  as  such.  This,  says  the  hlstoriaB,  so  ^nniged 
hk  Majesty,  that  he  sieut  for  the  journal^  had  it  hrought  into 
tiie€ouncil,  and  there,  in  1^  presence  of  his  lords  and  great 
officers  of  State,  to^  out  the  offensive  resohition  'with  his  own 
iroyaf  hiind.  He  then  dissehred  Parliament,  and  seht  its  most 
refractory  members  to  the  Tower*  I  hare  no  fear,  certainly^ 
Bir,  that'  this  English  example  i^U  be  followed,  on  this  oeca<- 
Bion,  to  its  full  extent;  nor  would  1  insinuate  that  any  fMug 
outrageous  has  been  thought  of,  or  intended,  except  outrageous 
pretensions ;  but  such  pretensions  I  must  hnpute  to  the  author 
of  this  Protest;  whoever  that  author  may  be. 

When  ihis  and  the  other  House  shall  lose  the  freedom  of 
Ispeech  and  debate ;  when  they  shall  surrender  the  rights  of 
publicly  and  freely  canvassing  all  Important  measures  of  the 
executive ;  when  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  maintain  their 
bwn  authority  and  their  own  privileges  by  rote,  declaration,  or 
resolution,— they  will  then  be  no  longer  free,  representatives 
of  a  free  people,  but  slaves  themselves,  and  M  instniments  to 
make  slaves  (tf  others. 

The  Protest,  Mr.  President,  concedes  what  it  doubtless  re- 
gards as  a  liberal  light  of  discussion  to  the  people  themselves. 
But  its  language,  even  in  acimowledging  this  right  of  the  people 
to  discuss  the  conduct  of  their  servants,  is  quahfied  and  pecul- 
iar.  The  free  people  o€  the  United  States,  it  declares,  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  discuss  the  official  eonductof  the  President, 
in  such  language  and  form  as  they  may  think  proper,  "8ul)ject 
only  to  the  restraints  of  truth  and  justide."^^  But,  then,  who  is 
to  be  judge  of  this  truth  and  justice  ?  Are  the  people' to  judge 
for  themselves,  or  are  others  to  judge  fbr  them  ?  The  Protest 
is  here  speaking  bt  poUHcal  rights,  and  not  moral  rights ;  and  if 
restraints  are  imposed  on  |M>2tt£ec]^  rights,  it  must  follow,  of 
course,  that  others  are  to  decide  whenever  the  ease  aiises 
whether  these  restraints  have  been  violated.  It  is  strange  that 
the  writer  of  the  Protest  did  not  perceive  that.,  by  using  this 
language,  he  was  pushing  {he  President  into  a  direct  avowal  of 
the  doctrines  of  ITfiS.*  The  text  of  the  Protest  and  the  text  of 
the  obnoxious  Act  of  that  year  are  n^aHy  ic^ntical. 

But,  Sir,  if  the  people  have  a  right  to  discuss  the  official  con- 
duct  of  the  executive,  so  have  their  representatives.  We  have 
been  taught  to  regard  a  representative  of  the  people  as  a  senti- 

S  Hie  allusion  is  to  what  is  known  in  history  as  the  Sedition  Act,  which  was 
odloos  to  the  people  for  the  yery  reason  that  it  laid  restrictions  on  fi^eedom  of 
speech  in  regard  to  the  doiufs  of  the  goTemmenU 
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nel  on  the  watch-tower  of  liherty.  Is  he  to  be  blind,  though 
visible  danger  approaches?  Is  he  to  be  dea£»  though  sounds  of 
peril  fill  the  air?  Is  he  to  be  dumb,  whOe  a  thousand  duties 
impel  him  to  raise  the  cry  of  alarm  ?  Is  he  not,  rather,  to  catch 
the  lowest  whisper  which  breathes  intention  or  purpose  of 
encroachment  on  the  public  liberties,  and  to  give  his  voice 
breath  and  utterance  at  the  first  appearance  of  danger  ?  Is  not 
his  eye  to  traverse  the  whole  iMurizon  with  the  keen  and  e»geT 
vbion  of  an  unhooded  hawkj*  detecting,  through  aU  disguises, 
every  enemy  advancing,  in  any  form,  towards  the  citadel  which 
he  guards  ?  Sir,  this  watchfulness  for  public  liberty ;  this  duty 
of  foreseeing  danger  and  proclaiming  it ;  this  promptitude  and 
boldness  in  resisting  attacks  on  the  Constitution  from  any 
quarter;  this  defence  of  established  landmarks;  this  fearless 
resistance  of  whatever  would  transcend  or  remove  them, — all 
belong  to  tlie  representative  character,  ajce  interwoven  with  its 
very  nature.  If  deprived  of  them,  an  active,  intelligent^  faith- 
ful agent  of  the  people  will  be  converted  into  an  unresisting  and 
passive  instrument  of  power.  A  representative  body,  which 
gives  up*  these  rights  and  duties,  gives  itself  up.  It  is  a  rejH^e- 
sentative  body  no  longer.  It  has  broken  the  tie  between  iteelf 
and  its  constituents,  and  henceforth  is  fit  only  to  be  regarded  as 
an  inert^  self^sacrificed  mass,  from  which  all  aj^pvopriate  prin- 
ciple of  vitality  has  departed  for  ever. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  right  (^  the  Senate 
to  pass  the  resolution  of  the  28th  of  Mairch,  notwithstanding 
the  denial  of  that  right  in  the  Protest 

But  there  are  other  sentiments  and  opinions  expressed  in  the 
Protest^  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  which  demand 
nothing  less  than  our  utmost  attention. 

The  first  object  of  a  free  people  is  the  preservation  of  their 
liberty;  and  liberty  is  only  to  be  preserved  by  maintaining 
constitutional  restraints  and  just  divisiona  of  political  powen 
Nothing  is  more  deceptive  or  more  dangerous  than  the  pre^ 
tence  of  a  desire  to  simplify  government  The  simplest  gov- 
ernments are  despotisms;  the  next  sim^dest,  limited  inon«- 
archies ;  but  all  republics,  all  goverftments  of  law,  must  impose 
numerous  limitations  and  qualifications  of  authority,  and  give 
many  positive  and  many  qualified  rights.  In  other  words,  they 
must  be  subject  to  rule  and  regulation.  This  is  the  vei^  essence 
of  free  political  institutions.  The  spirit  of  liberty  is  indeed  a 
bold  and  fearless  spirit ;  but  it  is  also  a  sbarp^ighted  spint ; 
it  is  a  cautious,  sagacious,  discriminating,  far-seeing  intelli« 

9   A  rofbrence  to  ttie  old  sport  of  fiilconry.   A  cap  or  hood  was  often  drnwn 
over  the  hawk's  head  for  the  purpose  of  blinding  it. 
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gence ;  it  is  jealous  of  encroachment,  jealous  of  i)Ower,  jealous 
of  man.  It  demands  checks  ;  it  seeks  for  guards ;  it  insists 
on  securities ;  it  intrenches  itself  behind  strong  defences,  and 
fortifies  itself  with  all  possible  care  against  the  assaults  oi 
ambition  and  i)as8ion.  It  does  not  trust  the  amiable  weak- 
Besses  of  human  nature,  and  therefore  it  will  not  permit  iM>wer 
to  overstep  its  prescribed  limits,  though  benevolence,  good 
intent,  and  patriotic  purpose  come  along  with  it  Keither  does 
it  satisfy  itself  with  flashy  and  temporary  resistance  to  illegal 
authority.  Par  otherwise.  It  seeks  for  duration  and  perma^ 
nence.  It  looks  before  and  after ;  and,  building  on  the  experi- 
ence  of  ages  which  are  past,  it  labours  diligently  for  the  benefit' 
of  ages  to  come.  This  is  the  nature  of  constitutional  liberty; 
and  this  is  cur  liberty,  if  we  will  rightly  understand  and  pre- 
serve it.  Every  free  government  is  necessarily  complicated, 
because  all  such  governments  establish  restraints,  as  well  on 
the  power  of  government  itself  as  on  that  of  individuals.  If  we 
will  abolish  the  distinction  c^  branches,  and  have  but  one 
branch;  if  wo  will  abolish  jury  trials,  and  leave  all  to  the 
judge ;  if  we  will  then  ordain  that  the  legislator  shall  himself 
be  that  judge ;  and  if  we  will  place  the  executive  power  in  the 
same  hands, — we  may  readily  simplify  government.  We  may 
easily  bring  it  to  the  simplest  of  all  possible  forms,— a  pure 
desi>otism.  But  a  separation  of  departments,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, and  the  preservation  of  clear  lines  of  division  between 
them,  is  the  fundamental  idea  in  the  creation  of  all  our  consti- 
tutions ;  and  doubtless  the  continuance  of  regulated  liberty 
depends  on  maintaining  these  boundaries. 

In  the  progress,  Sir,  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
we  seem  exposed  to  two  classes  of  dangers  or  disturbances ; 
one  external,  the  other  internaL  It  may  happen  that  collisions 
arise  between  this  government  and  the  governments  of  the 
States.  That  case  belongs  to  the  first  class.  A  memorable 
instance  of  this  existed  last  year.  It  was  my  conscientious 
opinion,  on  that  occasion,  that  the  authority  claimed  by  an 
individual  State  was  subversive  of  the  just  powers  of  this 
government,  and  indeed  incompatible  with  its  existence.  I 
gave  a  hearty  cooi)eration,  therefore,  to  measures  which  the 
crisis  seemed  to  require.  We  have  now  before  us  what  ap- 
pears, to  my  judgment,  to  be  an  instance  of  the  latter  kind.  A 
contest  has  arisen  between  different  branches  of  tlie  same 
government,  interrupting  their  harmony,  and  threatening  to 
disturb  their  balance.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  there- 
fore, to  examine  the  question  carefully,  and  to  decide  it  justly. 

The  separation  of  the  powers  of  government  into  three  depart* 
ments,  though  all  our  constitutions  iH*of ess  to  be  founded  ou  it^ 
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has  neverU^lefis  oeyer  been  perfectly  established  in  any  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  perhaps  never  can  be.  The  general  prin- 
Qi|^e  \s  of  inestimable  value,  and  the  leading  lines  of  distinction 
sufficiently  plain ;  yet  there  ajre  powers  of  so  undecided  a  char- 
acter^ that  they  dp  not  i^em  necessarily  to  range  themselves 
under  either  head.  And  most  of  our  constitutions,  too,  having 
laid  down  the  general  principle,  immediately  create  exceptions. 
There  do  not  ex^t^  in  the  general  science  of  government,  or 
ifye  received  maxims  of  political  law^  such  precise  definitions  as 
enable -us  always  to  say  of  a  given  power  whether  it  be  legisla- 
tive, es&ecutive,  or  judicial.  And  this  is  one  reason,  doubtless, 
why  the  Constitution,  in  conferring  power  on  all  the  depart-, 
i^ents,  proceeds  not  by  general  definition,  but  by  specific  enu- 
meratipn.  And,  again,  it  grants  a  power  in  general  terms,  but 
yet,  in  the  same,  or  some  other  article  or  section,  imposes  a  lim- 
itation or  qualification  on  the  grant ;  and  the  grant  and  the  lim^ 
itatioii  must  of  course  be  construed  together.  Thus  the  Con- 
stitution says  that  all  legislative  power,  therein  granted,  shall  be 
vested  in  Congress,  which  Congress  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives ;  and  yet,  in  another  article,  it  gives 
to  the  President  a  qualified  negative  over  all  Acts  of  Congress. 
1^  the  Constitution  declares  that  the  judicial  power  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Con- 
gress may  establish.  It  gives,  nevertheless,  in  anotlier  provision, 
judicial  ppwer  to  the  Senate ;  and,  in  like  manner,  though  it 
declares  that  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent, using,  in  the  immediate  context,  no  words  of  limitation, 
yet  it  elsewhere  subjects  the  treaty-making  power,  and  the  ap- 
pointing power,  to  the  concurrence  bf  the  Senate.  The  irresist- 
ible inference  from  these  considerations  is,  that  the  mere 
nomination  of  a  department  as  one  of  the  three  great  and 
commonly-acknowledged  departments  of  government,  does  not 
confer  on  that  department  any  power  at  all.  Notwithstanding 
the  departments  are  calljed  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and 
the  judicial,  we  must  yet  look  into  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  in  order  to  ^eam,  first,  what  powers  the  Constitu- 
tion regards  as  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial ;  and,  in  the 
next  place*  whart  portions  or  quantities  of  these  powers  are  con-  • 
f erred  on  tlie  respective  departments ;  because  no  one  will 
contend  that  aJMegislative  power  belongs  to  Congress,  all  ex- 
ecutive power  to  the  President,  or  all  judicial  power  to  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

.  The  first  three  articles  of  the  Constitution,  as  all  know,  are 
employed  in  prescribing  the  organization,  and  enumerating  the 
powers,  of  the  three  departments.  The  first  article  treats  of 
the  legislature,  and  its  first  section  is,  "All  legislative  power. 
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hrein  granted,  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Benate  and  House  of  Eepresent- 
atives."  The  second  article  treats  of  the  executive  power,  and 
its  first  section  declares  that  "the  executive  power  Bhall  he 
yested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America."  The 
third  article  treats  of  the  judicial  power,  and  its  first  section 
declares  that  **the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.** 

It  is  too  plain  to  be  doubted,  I  think,  Sir,  that  these  descrip- 
tions  of  the  persons  or  officers  in  whom  the  executive  and  the 
judicial  powers  are  to  be  vested  no  more  define  thi6  extent  Of 
the  grant  of  those  powers,  than  the  words  quoted  from  the  first 
article  describe  the  extent  of  the  legislative  grant  to  Congress; 
All  these  several  titles,  heads  of  articles,  or  Introductory 
clauses,  with  the  general  declarations  which  they  contain,  serve 
to  designate  the  departments,  and  to  mark  the  general  distribu^ 
tion  of  powers ;  but  in  all  the  departments,  in  the  executi\^e  and 
judicial  as  well  as  in  the  legislative,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  cfon- 
tendfor  any  specific  power  tinder  such  clauses.  ' 

If  we  look  into  the  St^te  Constitutions,  we  shall  find  the  line 
of  distinction  between  tlie  departments  still  less  perfectly 
drawn,  although  the  general  principle  of  the  distinbtion  Is  laid 
down  in  most  of  them,  and  in  some  of  them  in  very  positive  and 
emphatic  terms.  In  some  of  these  States,  notwithstanding  the 
principle  of  distribution  is  adopted  and  sanctioned^  the  legisla^- 
ture  appoints  the  judges ;  and  in  others  it  appoints  both  thfe 
governor  and  the  judges  j  and  in  others,  again,  it  appoints  not 
only  the  judges,  but  all  other  ofiicers. 

The  inferences  which,  I  think,  follow  ifrom  these  views  of  the 
subject,  are  two:  First,  that  the  denomination  of  a  departnietit 
does  not  fix  the  limits  of  the  powers  conferred  on  it,  nor  even 
their  exact  nature ;  and,  second,  (which  indeed  foll6ws  frOm  the 
first,)  tliat^  in  "our  American  governments,  the  chief  executive 
niagistrate  does  not  necessarily,  'arid  by  force  of  his  general 
character  of  supreme  executive,  possess  the  appointing  power. 
He  may  have  it,  or  he  may  not,  according  fo  the  particular  pro- 
visions applicable  to  eacl^  case  in  the  respective' Constitutions. 

The  President  appears  to  have  taken  a  different  view  of  thw 
subject.  He  seems  to  regard  the  api>ointing  power  asf  originally 
and  inherently  in  the  executive,  and  as  remaining  absolute  in 
^is  hands,  except  so  far  as  the  Constitution  restrains- it."  This  I 
^0  not  agree  to,  and  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  examine 
the  question  further.  I  liaye  intended  thus  far  only  to  insist 
on  the  liigh  and  indispensable  duty  of  maintaining  tlie  division 
0^  power  as  the  ConstiluUon  has  marked  that  dieisionoult  and  to 
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oppose  claims  of  authority  not  founded  on  express  grants  or 
necessary  implicatioji,  but  sustained  merely  by  argument  or 
inference  from  names  or  denominations  given  to  departments. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolutions  now  before  us  declare  t^tat  tiie 
Protest  asserts  powers  as  belonging  to  the  President  incon- 
sistent with  the  authority  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  ;  and  that  the  Protest  itself 
is  a  breach  of  privilege.    I  believe  all  this  to  be  true. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Protest  are  inconsistent  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  two  Houses,  because,  in  my  judgment,  they  deny 
the  just  extent  of  the  law-making  power.  I  take  the  Protest  as 
it  was  sent  to  us,  without  inquiring  how  far  the  subsequent 
message  has  modified  or  explained  it.  It  is  singular  indeed, 
that  a  paper,  so  long  in  preparation,  so  elaborate  in  composi- 
tion,  and  which  is  put  forth  for  so  high  a  purpose  as  the  Pro- 
test  avows,  should  not  be  able  to  stand  an  hour's  discussion, 
before  it  became  evident  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary 
to  alter  or  explain  its  cont^its.  Explained  or  unexplained, 
however,  the  paper  contains  sentiments  which  justify  us,  as  I 
think,  in  adopting  these  resolutions. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  Protest  a  clear  breach  of  priv- 
ilege. It  is  a  reproof  or  rebuke  of  the  Senate,  in  language 
liardly  respectful,  for  the  exercise  of  a  power  clearly  belonging 
to  it  as  a  legislative  body.  It  entirely  misrepresents  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate.  I  find  this  paragraph  in  it^  among 
others  of  a  similar  tone  and  character:  "A  majority  of  the 
Senate,  whose  interference  with  the  preliminary  question  has, 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  been  studiously  excluded,  anticijiate 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  assume  not  only 
the  function  which  belongs  exclusively  to  that  body,  but  con- 
vert themselves  into  accusers,  witnesses,  counsel,  and  judges, 
and  prejudge  the  whole  case ;  thus  presenting  the  appalling 
spectacle,  in  a  free  State,  of  judges  going  through  a  laboured 
preparation  for  an  impartial  hearing  and  decision,  by  a  pre- 
vious ex  parte  investigation  and  sentence  against  the  supposed 
offender.** 

.  Now,  Sir,  this  paragraph,  I  am  bound  to  say,  is  a  total  mis- 
representation of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate.  A  majority  of 
the  Senate  have  not  anticipated  the  House  of  Eepresentatives ; 
they  have  not  assumed  the  functions  of  that  body ;  they  have 
not  converted  themselves  into  accusers,  witnesses,  counsel,  or 
judges  ;  they  have  made  no  ex  parte  investigation ;  they  have 
given  no  sentence.  This  paragraph  is  an  elaborate  perversicHx 
of  the  whole  design  and  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 
A  Protest,  sent  to  us  by  the  President,  against  votes  which  the 
Senate  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  pass,  and  containing,  too. 
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8uch  a  misrepresentation  of  these  votes  as  this  paragraph  mani- 
fests is  a  breach  of  xwririlege. 

But  there  is  another  breach  of  privilege.  The  President 
interferes  between  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  their  con- 
stituents, and  charges  them  with  acting  ccmtrary  to  the  will  of 
those  constituents.  He  says  it  is  his  right  and  duty  to  look  to 
the  journals  of  the  Senate  to  ascertain  who  voted  for  the 
resolution  of  the  28th  of  March,  and  then  to  show  that  indi- 
vidual Senators  have,  by  their  votes  on  that  resolution,  diso- 
beyed the  instructions  or  violated  the  known  will  of  the  legisla- 
tures who  appointed  them.  All  this  he  claims  as  his  right  and 
his  duty.  And  where  does  he  find  any  such  right  or  any  such 
duty?  What  right  has  he  to  send  a  message  to  either  House 
of  Congress,  telling  its  members  that  they  disobey  the  will  of 
their  constituents?  Has  any  English  sovereign  since  Crom- 
well's time  dared  to  send  such  a  message  to  Parliament?  Sir, 
if  he  can  tell  us  that  some  of  us  disobey  our  constituents,  he 
can  tell  us  that  all  do  so ;  and  if  we  consent  to  receive  this  lan- 
guage from  him,  there  is  but  one  remaining  step ;  and  that  is, 
that,  since  we  thus  disobey  the  will  of  our  constituents,  he 
should  disperse  us  and  send  us  home.  In  my  opinion,  the  first 
step  in  this  process  is  as  distinct  a  breach  of  privilege  as  the 
4ast.  If  Cromwell's  examples  shall  be  followed  out,  it  will  not 
be  more  clear  then  than  it  is  now  that  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  have  been  violated.  There  is  yet  something,  Sir,  which 
surpasses  all  this ;  and  that  is,  that,  after  this  direct  interfer- 
ence, after  pointing  out  those  Senators  whom  he  would  repre- 
sent as  having  disobeyed  the  known  will  of  their  constituents, 
he  disclaims  all  design  of  interfering  at  alU  Sir,  who  could  be 
the  writer  of  a  message,  which,  in  the  first  place,  makes  the 
President  assert  such  monstrous  pretensions,  and,  in  the  next 
line,  affront  the  understanding  of  the  Senate  by  disavowing  all 
right  to  do  that  very  thing  which  he  is  doing  ?  If  there  be  any 
thing,  Sir,  in  this  message,  more  likely  than  the  rest  of  it  to 
move  one  from  his  equanimity,  it  is  this  disclaimer  of  all  design 
to  interfere  with  the  responsibility  of  members  of  the  Senate 
to  their  constituents,  after  such  interference  had  already  been 
made,  in  the  same  paper,  in  the  most  objectionable  and  offen- 
sive form.  If  it  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  telling  these  Sen- 
ators that  they  disobeyed  the  will  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  they  represent,  for  what  purpose  was  it  that  the  Protest 
has  pointed  out  the  four  Senators,  and  paraded  against  them 
the  sentiments  of  their  legislatures?  There  can  be  no  other 
purpose.  The  Protest  says  indeed,  that  "these  facts  belong  to 
the  history  of  these  proceedings "  I  To  the  history  of  what 
proceedings  ?   To  any  proceeding  to  which  the  Presid^it  was 
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party?  To  any  proceeding  to  which  the  Senate  was  party? 
Have  they  any  thing  to  do  with  the  resolution  of  the  28th  of 
March  ?  But  it  adds;  that  these  facts  are  important  to  the  just 
development  qf  the  principle$  cmd  i/nterests  involved  in. tJie  proceed- 
ings.  All  this  might  be  said  of  any  other  faets.  It  is  ntere 
words.  To  what  principles^to  what  interests,  are  these  facts 
important  ?  They  cannot  be  important  but  in  one  point  <^  view ; 
and  that  is  as  proof,  or  evidence^  that  the  Senators  have  diso- 
beyed instructions,  or  acted  against  the  known  will  of  their 
xjonstituents,  in  disapproving  the  President's  conduct.  They 
have  not  the  slightest  bearing  in  any  othejp  way.  They  do  not 
make  the  resolution  of  the.  Senate  more  or  less  tru^,  nor  it? 
right  to  pass  it  more  or  less  dear;  Sir,;  these  proceedings  oi  the 
legislatures  w^re  introduced  into  this  Protest  for  the  verjrpuiv 
pose,  and  no  other,  of  showing  that  members  of  the  Senate  have 
acted  contrary  to  the  will  of  their  constituent^.  Every  man 
sees  and  knows  this  to  have  been  the  sole  diesign;  and  any 
other  pretence  is  a  mockery  to  our  understandings^  And  t^is 
purpose  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  unlawful  purpose  5  It  is  an  unjus- 
tifiable intervention  between  us  and  our  ^ustituents ;  and  is 
^theref cnre  a  manifest  and  flagrant  breach  pf  privilege^ 

In  the  next  place,  the  assertions  of  the  Protest  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Just  authority  of  Congress,  because  they  claim  for 
the  President  a  power,  independent  oi  Oongress^  to  possess  the 
custody  and  control  of  the  public  treasures.  Let  this  point  be 
-accurately  examined ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  mistake,  I  wiU. 
read  the  precise  words  of  the  Protest:. 

"The  custody  of  the  public  piwperty,  under  such  regulation^ 
as  may  be  prescril)ed  by  legislative  authority,,  has  always  been 
considered  an  appropriatef  utiction  of  the  executive  departmeot 
in  this  and.  all  other  governments.  Xn  accordance  with  this 
principle,  every  species  of  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States  (excepting  that  which  is  in  the  use  of  tlie  several  coordi- 
nate departments  of  the  government,  a^  means  to  aid  them  in 
performing  their  appropriate  functions)  is  in  charge  of  officers 
appointed  by  the  President^  whether  it  be  panels,  or  buildings,  or 
merchandise,  or  provision«(,  or  clothing,  or  arms  and  munitions 
of  war.  The  superintendents  and  keepers  ef  the  whole  are  ap- 
I>ointed  by  the  President^  and  removable  at  his  will. 

"Public  money  is  but  a  species  oi  public  property.  It  cannot 
be  raised  by  taxation  or  customs^  nor  brought  into  the  treasury 
in  any  other  way  except  by  law ;  butj  whenever  or  howsoever 
obtained,  its  custody  always  has  been,  and  always  must  be,  un- 
less the. Constitution' be  changed,  intrusted  to  1^  executive 
d^>artment.  Ko  officer  can  be  icreated  by  Congress**  for  tJie 
purpose  of  taking  charge  of  it^  whose  ai^intanent  would  not^ 
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by  the  Constitution,  at  once  devolve  on  the  President,  and  who 
would  not  be  responsible  to  him  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  duties." 

And,  in  another  place,  it  declares  that  "Congress  cannot, 
therefore,  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  executive  department 
the  custody  of  the  public  property  or  money,  without  an  as- 
sumption of  executive  power,  and  a  subversion  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution."  These,  Sir,  are  propositions  which 
cannot  receive  too  much  attention.  They  aflSrm  that  the  custody 
of  the  public  money  constitutionally  and  necessarily  belongs  to 
the  executive  ;  and  that,  until  the  Constitution  is  changed,  Con- 
gress cannot  take  it  out  of  his  hands,  nor  make  any  provision 
for  its  custody,  except  by  such  superintendents  and  keepers  as 
are  appointed  by  the  President,  and  removable  at  his  will.  If 
these  assertions  be  correct,  we  have  indeed  a  singular  Constitu- 
tion for  a  republican  government;  for  we  give  the  executive 
the  control,  the  custody,  and  the  possession  of  the  public  treas- 
ury, by  original  constitutional  provision ;  and  when  Congress 
appropriates,  it  appropriates  only  what  is  already  in  the  Presi- 
dent's hands. 

Sir,  I  hold  these  propositions  to  be  sound  in  neither  branch. 
I  maintain  that  the  custody  of  the  public  money  does  not  neces- 
sarily belong  to  the  executive,  under  this  government ;  and  I 
hold  that  Congress  may  so  dispose  of  it,  that  it  shall  be  under 
the  superintendence  of  keepers  not  appointed  by  the  President, 
nor  removable  at  his  will.  I  think  it  competent  for  Congress  to 
declare,  as  Congress  did  declare  in  the  bank  charter,  that  the 
public  dei)Osits  should  be  made  in  the  bank.  When  in  the 
bank,  they  were  not  kept  by  persons  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  removable  at  his  will.  He  could  not  change  that  cus- 
tody ;  nor  could  it  be  changed  at  all,  but  according  to  provisions 
made  in  the  law  itself.  There  was  indeed  a  provision  in  the 
law  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  change  the  custody.  But  sup- 
pose there  had  been  no  such  provision  ;  suppose  the  contingent 
power  had  not  been  given  to  the  Secretary  ;  would  it  not  have 
been  a  lawful  enactment?  Might  not  the  law  have  provided 
that  the  public  moneys  should  remain  in  the  bank,  until  Con- 
gress itself  should  otherwise  order,  leaving  no  power  of  removal 
anywhere  else  ?  And  if  such  provision  had  been  made,  what 
IK)wer,  or  custody,  or  control,  would  the  President  have  pos- 
sessed over  them  ?  Clearly,  none  at  all.  The  Act  of  May,  1800, 
directed  custom-house  bonds,  in  places  where  the  bank  which 
was  then  in  existence  was  situated,  or  where  it  had  branches,  to 
be  deposited  in  the  bank  or  its  branches  for  collection,  without 
the  reservation  of  any  power  of  removal  to  the  Secretary  or  any- 
body else.    Now,  Sir,  this  was  an  unconstitutional  law,  if  the 
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Protest,  in  the  part  now  under  consideration,  be  correct ;  bq- 
cause  it  placed  the  public  money  in  a  custody  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  President^  and  in  hands  of  keepers  not  appointed  by 
him,  nor  removable  at  his  pleasure.  One  may  readily  discern. 
Sir,  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  the  author  of  the  Protest 
brought  himself  to  the  conclusion  that  Congress  could  not 
place  the  public  moneys  beyond  the  President's  control.  It 
is  all  founded  on  the  power  of  appointnient  and  the  power  of 
removal.  These  powers,  it  is  supposed,  must  give  the  President 
complete  control  and  authority  over  those  who  actually  hold 
the  money,  and  therefore  must  necessarily  subject  its  custody, 
at  all  times,  to  his  own  individual  will.    This  is  the  argument. 

It  is  true,  that  the  appointment  of  all  public  officers,  with 
some  exceptions,  is,  by  the  Constitution,  given  to  the  President^ 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  as,  in  most  cases,  public 
property  must  be  held  by  some  officer,  its  keepers  will  generally 
be  persons  so  appointed.  But  this  is  only  the  common,  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  giving  the  appointing  power  to  the 
President  and  Senate.  Congress  may  still,  if  it  shall  so  see  fit, 
place  the  public  treasure  in  the  hand  of  no  officer  appointed  by 
the  President,  or  removable  by  him,  but  in  hands  quite  beyond 
his  control.  Subject  to  one  contingency  only,  it  did  this  very 
thing  by  the  charter  of  the  present  bank ;  and  it  did  the  same 
thing  absolutely,  and  subject  to  no  contingency,  by  the  law  of 
1800.  The  Protesty  in  the  first  place,  seizes  on  the  fact  that  all 
officers  must  be  appointed  by  the  President,  or  on  his  nomina- 
tion ;  it  then  assumes  the  next  step,  that  all  officers  are,  and 
must  6e,  removable  at  his  pleasure;  and  then,  insisting  that 
public  money,  like  other  public  property,  must  be  kept  by  some 
public  officer^  it  thus  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  must  always 
be  in  tlie  hands  of  those  who  are  appointed  by  the  President^ 
and  who  are  removable  at  his  pleasure.  And  it  is  very  dear 
that  the  Protest  means  to  maintain  that  the  tenure  of  office  carniot 
he  so  regulated  by  law^  as  that  public  officers  sliall  not  be  removable 
at  the  pleasure  cf  the  President. 

The  President  consider  the  right  of  removal  as  a  fixed, 
vested,  constitutional  right,  which  Congress  cannot  limits  con- 
trol, or  qualify,  until  the  Constitution  shall  be  altered.  This, 
Sir,  is  doctrine  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit.  I  shall  not 
now  discuss  the  question  whether  the  law  may  not  place  the 
tenure  of  office  beyond  the  reach  of  executive  pleasure ;  but  I 
wish  merely  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
any  such  power  in  Congress  is  denied  by  the  principles  and  by 
the  words  of  the  Protest  According  to  that  paper,  we  live 
under  a  Constitution  by  the  provisions  of  which  the  public 
treasures  are,  necessarily  and  unavoidably,  always  under  execu- 
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Hve  control ;  and  as  tbe  execatiye  may  remove  .all  officers,  and 
appoint  others,  at  least  temporarily,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate,  he  may  hold  those  treasures,  in  the  hands  of  per- 
sons appointed  by  himself  alone,  in  defiance  of  any  law  which 
Congress  has  passed  or  can  pass.  It  is  to  be  seen,  Sir,  how  far 
such  claims  of  power  will  receive  the  approbation  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  to  be  seen  whether  a  construction  will  be  readily 
adopted  which  thus  places  the  public  purse  out  of  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people. 

But,  Sir,  there  is,  in  this  paper,  something  even  yet  more 
strange  than  these  extraordinary  claims  of  power,  "f  here  is  a 
strong  disposition,  running  through  the  whole  Protest,  to  repre- 
sent the  executive  department  of  this  government  as  the  pecul- 
iar protector  of  the  public  liberty,  the  chief  security  on  which 
the  people  are  to  rely  against  the  encroachment  of  other 
branches  of  the  government,  j^othing  can  be  more  manifest 
4han  this  purpose.  To  this  end,  the  Protest  spreads  out  the 
President's  official  oath,  reciting  all  its  words  in  a  formal  quota, 
tion ;  and  yet  the  oath  of  members  of  Congress  is  exactly  equiv- 
alent. The  President  is  to  swear  that  he  will  "preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution ; "  and  members  of  Congress 
are  to  swear  that  they  will  "  support  the  Constitution.**  There 
aure  more  words  in  one  oath  than  the  other,  but  the  sense  is  pre- 
cisely the  same.  Why,  then,  this  reference  to  his  official  oath, 
and  this  ostentatious  quotation  of  it?  Would  the  writer  of  the 
Protest  argue  that  the  oath  itself  is  any  grant  of  power ;  or 
that,  because  the  President  is  to  "preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution,'*  he  is  therefore  to  use  what  means  he  pleases, 
or  any  means,  for  such  preservation,  protection,  and  defence, 
except  those  which  the  Constitution  and  laws  have  specifically 
given  him  ?  Such  an  argument  would  be  absurd ;  but  if  the 
oath  be  not  cited  for  this  preposterous  purpose,  with  what  de- 
sign is  it  thus  displayed  on  the  face  of  the  Protest,  unless  it  be 
to  support  the  general  idea  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  preservation  of  the  public  liberties  are  especially 
confided  to  the  safe  discretion,  the  sure  moderation,  tbe  pater- 
nal guardianship  of  executive  power?  The  oath  of  the  Presi- 
dent contains  three  words,  all  of  equal  import ;  that  is,  that  he 
-win  preserve,  protect,  and  d^end  the  Constitution.  The  oath  of 
members  of  Congress  is  expressed  in  shorter  phrase ;  it  is,  that 
tiiey  will  support  the  Constitution.  If  there  be  any  difference 
in  the  meaning  of  the  two  oaths,  I  cannot  discern  it ;  and  yet 
the  Protest  solemnly  and  formally  argues  thus:  '*  The  duty  of 
defending,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution 
would  indeed  have  resulted  from  the  very  nature  of  liis  office ; 
but^  by  thus  expressing  it  in  the  official  oath  or  affirmation. 
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which,  in  this  resjiect^  differs  from  that  af  every  dther  fuac- 
tionary,  the  founders  of  our  republic  have  attested  their  senile 
of  its  importance,  and  have  given  to  it  a  peculiar  solemnity  aad 
force." 

Sir,  I  deny  the  propositicm,  and  X  dispute  the  proof.  I  deny 
that  the  duty  of  defending  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution  is, 
in  any  peculiar  sense,  confided  to  the  President ;  and  X  deny 
that  the  words  of  his  oath  furnish  any  argument  to  make  good 
that  proposition.  Be  pleased.  Sir,  to  remember,  against  whom  it 
is  that  the  President  holds  it  Ms  peculiar  duty  to  defend  the  in* 
tegrity  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  against  external  force  ;  it 
is  not  against  a  foreign  foe ;  nonsuch  thing  :  hut  U  is  affoinst  the 
representatives  of  the  people  a/nd  the  representatives  qf  the  StoJtes  t 
It  is  against  these  that  the  founders  of  our  republic  have  im- 
posed on  him  the  duty  of  defending  the  integrity  of  the  Constlr 
tution ;  a  duty,  he  says,  of  theimportance  of  which  they  have 
attested  their  sense,  and  to  which  they  have,  given  peculiar  soi- 
lemnity  and  force,  by  expressing  it  m  his  official  oath  1 

Let  us  pause,  Sir^  and  consider  this  most  strange  proposition. 
The  President  is  the  chief  executive  magistrate.  He  is.  com* 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army .  and  navy ;  nominates  all  persons 
to  office ;  claims  a  right  toxemove  all  at  will,  and  to  control  all 
while  yet  in  office;  dispenses  all  favours ;  and  wields  the  whole 
patronage  of  the  government.  And  tlie  proposition  is,  that  this 
duty  of  defending  the  integrity  of  tlie  Constitution  against  the 
representatives  of  the  States,  and  against  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  results  to  him  from  the  very  na^ul^  qf  his  office  ;  and 
that  the  founders  of  .our  republic  have  given  to  this  duty,  thus 
confided  to  him,  peculiar  solemnity  and  force  1 

Mr.  President^  the  contest,  for  ages,  has  been  to  reacue  Lib- 
erty f  ronpi  the  grasp  of  executive  power.  Whoever  has  engaged 
in  her  sacred  cause,  from. the  days  of  .the  downfall. of  those 
great  aristocracies  which  had  stood  between  the  king  and  th^ 
people  to  the  time  of  our  independence,,  has  struggled  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  single  object,  .On  the  long  list  of  the 
champions  of  human  freedom^  there  is  not  one  name. dimmed 
by  the  reproach  of  advocating  the  extension  of  executive  aur 
thority :  on  the  conti?uTr,  the  uniform  and  steady  purpose  of  all 
such  champions  has  been  to  limit  and  restrain  it.  To  this  end, 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  growing  more  and  more  enlightened,  and 
more  and  more  vigorous  from  age  to  age,  has  been  battering,  fo^ 
centuries,  against  the  solid  hutments  of  the  feudal  system* 
To  tills  end,  all  that  could  be.  gained  from  the  imprudence, 
snatched  from  the  weakness,  or.  wrung  from  the  necessities  of 
crowned  heads,  has  been  carefully  gathered  up,  secured,  An4 
hoarded,  as  the  rich  treasures,  the  very  jewels  of  liberty*    Tp 
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this  end,  popul&f  and  representative  right  hiis  kept  up  its  war- 
fare against  prerogative,  with  various  success ;  sometimes 
writing  the  history  of  a  whole  age  in  blood ;  sometimes  witness- 
ing the  martyrdom  of  Sidneys  and  Bussells ;  often  bailed  and 
repulsed,  but  stiU  gaining,  on  the  whole,  and  holding  what  it 
gained  with  a  grasp  Which  nothing  but  the  complete  extinction 
of  its  own  being  could  compel  it  to  relinquish.  At  length  the 
great  conquest  over  executive  power,  in  the  leading  western 
States  of  Europe,  has  been  accomplished.  The  feudal  system, 
like  other  stupendous  fabrics  of  past,  ages,  is  known  only  by  the 
rubbish  which  it  has  left  behind  it.  Crowned  heads  have  beea 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  law,  and  the  people, 
with  that  intelligence  and  that  spirit  which  make  their  voice  re- 
sistless, have  been  able  to  say  to  prerogative,  "Thus  farshalt 
thou  come,  and  no  further."  I  ne^d  hardly  say,  Sir,  that  into 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  which  Europe  has  feached  only 
through  such  slow  and  painful  steps  we  sprang  at  once,  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  by  the  establishment  of  free 
reiwresentative  governments ;  governments  borrowing  more  or 
less  from  the  models  of  other  free  States,  but  strengthened,  se- 
cured, improved  in  their  symmetry,  and  deepened  in  their 
foundation,  by  those  great  men  of  our  own  country  whose 
names  will  be  as  familiar  to  future  times  as  if  they  were  written 
on  the  arch  of  the  sky. 

Through  all  this  history  of  the  contest  for  liberty,  executive 
power  has  been  regarded  as  a  lion  which  must  be  caged.  So 
fer  from  being  the  object  of  enlightened  popular  trust,  so  far 
from  being  considered  the  natural  protector  of  popular  right,  it 
has  been  dreaded,  uniformly,  always  dreaded,  as  the  great 
source  of  its  danger. 

And  noWj  Sir,  who  is  he,  so  ignorant  of  the  history  of  liberty, 
at  home  and  abroad ;  who  is  he,  yet  dwelling,  in  his  contempt 
tions,  among  the  principles  and  dogmas  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
who  is  he,  from  whose  bosom  all  original  infusion  of  American 
spirit  has  become  so  entirely  evaporated  and  exhaled,  as  that  he 
shall  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  doctrine  that  the  defence  of  liberty  natwrally  results  to  exec- 
iltive  power,  and  is  its  peculiar  duty?  Who  is  he  that,  gener- 
ous and  confiding  towards  power  where  it  is  most  dangerous, 
and  jealous  only  of  those  who  can  restrain  it ;  who  is  he  that, 
reversing  the  order  of  the  State,  and  upheaving  the  base,  would 
poise  the  pyramid  of  the  political  system  upon  its  apex  ?  Who 
is  he  that,  overlooking  with  contempt  the  guardianship  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  with  equal  contempt  the 
higher  guardianship  of  the  people  themselves ; — who  is  he  that 
declares  to  us,  through  the  President's  lips,  that  the  security 
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for  freedom  rests  in  executive  authority?  Who  is  he  that  he* 
lies  the  blood  and  libels  the  fame  of  his  own  ancestors,  by 
declaring  that  they,  with  solemnity  of  form  and  force  of  manner, 
have  invoked  the  executive  power  to  come  to  the  protection  of 
liberty?  Who  is  he  that  thus  charges  them  with  the  insanity; 
or  the  recklessness,  of  putting  the  lamb  beneath  the  lion's 
paw?  No,  Sir.  No,  Sir.  Our  security  is  in  our  watchfulness 
of  executive  power.  It  was  the  constitution  of  this  department 
which  was  infinitely  the  most  difficult  part  in  the  great  work 
of  creating  our  present  government.  To  give  to  the  executive 
department  such  power  as  should  make  it  useful,  and  yet  not 
such  as  should  render  it  dangerous ;  to  make  it  efficient,  inde- 
pendent, and  strong,  and  yet  to  prevent  it  from  sweeping  away 
every  thing  by  its  union  of  military  and  civil  authority,  fey  the 
influence  of  patronage,  and  office,  and  favour; — this,  indeed, 
was  difficult*  They  who  had  the  work  to  do  saw  the  difficulty, 
and  we  see  it ;  and  if  we  would  maintain  our  system,  we  shall 
act  wisely  to  that  end,  by  preserving  every  restraint  and  every 
guard  which  the  Constitution  has  provided.  And  when  we, 
and  those  who  come  after  us,  have  done  all  that  we  can  do,  and 
all  that  they  can  do,  it  will  be  well  for  us  and  for  them,  if  some 
popular  executive,  by  the  power  of  patronage  and  party,  and 
the  power,  too,  of  that  very  popularity,  shall  not  hereafter 
prove  an  overmatch  for  all  other  branches  of  the  government. 

I  do  not  wish.  Sir,  to  impair  the  power  of  the  President,  as  it 
stands  written  down  in  the  Constitution,  and  as  great  and  good 
men  have  hitherto  exercised  it.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  I 
am  for  the  Constitution  as  it  is.  But  I  will  not  acquiesce  in  the 
reversal  of  all  just  ideas  of  government;  I  will  not  degrade  the 
character  of  popular  representation ;  I  will  not  blindly  confide, 
where  all  experience  admonishes  me  to  be  jealous ;  I  will  not 
trust  executive  power,  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  single  magis- 
trate, to  be  the  guardian  of  liberty. 

Having  claimed  for  the  executive  the  especial  guardianship 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Protest  proceeds  to  present  a  summary 
view  of  the  x)owers  which  are  supposed  to  be  conferred  on  the 
executive  by  that  instrument  And  it  is  to  this  part  of  the 
message.  Sir,  tiiat  I  would,  more  than  to  all  others,  call  the 
particular  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  confess  that  it  was  only 
upon  careful  reperusal  of  the  paper  that  I  perceived  the  extent 
to  which  its  assertions  of  power  reach.  I  do  not  speak  now  of 
the  President's  claims  of  power  as  opjjosed  to  legislative  au- 
thority, but  of  his  opinions  as  to  his  own  authority,  duty,  and 
responsibility,  as  connected  with  all  other  officers  under  the 
government  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  executive  power  is 
vested  in  him,  and  that  he  is  responsible  for  its  entire  exercise ; 
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that»  among  the  duties  imposed  on  him,  is  that  of  "taking  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed ; "  and  that,  "being  thus 
made  responsible  for  the  entire  action  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment, it  was  but  reasonable  that  the  power  of  appointing,  over- 
seeing, and  controlling  those  who  execute  the  laws — a  power 
in  its  nature  executive— should  remain  in  his  hands.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  only  his  rights  but  the  Constitution  makes  it  his 
duty,  to  'nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  appoint^'  all  '  officers  of  the  United  States  whose 
appointments  are  not  in  the  Constitution  otherwise  provided 
for,'  with  a  proviso  that  the  appointment  of  inferior  officers 
may  be  vested  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
or  in  the  heads  of  departments/' 

The  first  proposition,  then,  which  the  Protest  asserts,  in 
regard  to  the  President's  powers  as  executive  magistrate,  is, 
that^  the  general  duty  being  imposed  on  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, of  taking  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  he 
thereby  becomes  liiniself  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  every  person 
employed  in  tlie  government;  "for  the  entire  action,"  as  the  paper 
expresses  it,  "of  the  executive  department"  This,  Sir,  is  very 
dangerous  logic  I  reject  the  inference  altogether.  Ko  such 
responsibility,  nor  any  thing  like  it,  follows  from  the  general 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  making  it  his  duty  to  see  the  laws 
executed.  If  it  did,  we  should  have,  in  fact^  but  one  officer  in 
the  whole  government.  The  President  would  be  everybody. 
And  the  Protest  assumes  to  the  President  this  whole  responsi- 
bility for  every  other  officer,  for  the  very  purpose  of  making 
the  President  everybody,  of  annihilating  every  thing  like  inde- 
pendence, responsibility,  or  character  in  all  other  public  agents. 
The  whole  responsibility  is  assumed,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
more  plausibly  argued  that  all  officers  of  government  are,  not 
agents  of  the  law,  but  the  President's  agents,  and  therefore 
responsible  to  him  alone.  If  he  be  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  all  officers,  and  they  be  responsible  to  him  only,  then  it  may 
be  maintained  that  such  officers  are  but  his  own  agents,  his 
substitutes,  his  deputies.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  there- 
fore, is  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  all ;  and  this,  you  will 
perceive.  Sir,  is  done,  in  the  fullest  manner,  in  the  passages 
which  I  have  read.  Having  thus  assumed  for  the  President 
the  entire  responsibility  of  the  whole  government,  the  Protest 
advances  boldly  to  its  conclusion,  and  claims,  at  once,  absolute 
power  over  all  individuals  in  office,  as  being  merely  the  Presi- 
dent's agents.  This  is  the  language  :  "  The  whole  executive 
power  being  vested  in  the  President>  who  is  responsible  for  its 
exercise,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  that  he  should  have  a 
right  to  employ  agents  of  his  own  choice,  to  aid  him  in  the  per- 
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formance  of  his  duties,  and  to  discharge  them  when  be  is  no 
longer  willing  to  be  responsible  for  their  acts." 

This,  Sir,  completes  the  work.  This  handsomely  rounds  off 
the  whole  executive  system  of  executive  authority.  First*  the 
President  has  the  whole  responsibility ;  and  then,  being  thus 
responsible  for  all,  he  has,  and  ought  to  have,  the  whole  power. 
We  have  heard  of  political  units,  and  our  American  executive^ 
as  here  represented,  is  indeed  a  unit.  We  have  a  charmingly 
simple  government  I  Instead  of  many  officers,  in  different 
departments,  each  having  appropriate  duties,  and  each  respond 
sible  for  his  own  duties,  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  to  deal 
with  but  one  officer.  The  President  carries  on  the  government ; 
all  the  rest  are  but  sub-contractors.  Sir,  whatever  name  we 
give  him,  we  have  but  one  executive  officeb.  A  Briareus 
sits  in  the  centre  of  our  system,  and  with  his  hundred  hands 
touches  every  thing,  moves  every  thing,  controls  every  thing. 
I  ask.  Sir,  Is  this  republicanism?  Is  this  a  government  of 
laws  ?    Is  this  legal  responsibility  ? 

According  to  the  Protest,  the  very  duties  which  every  officer 
under  the  government  performs  are  the  duties  of  the  President 
himself.  It  says  that  the  President  has  a  right  to  employ 
agents  of  his  own  choice,  to  aid  him  in  the  i)erformance  of  His 
duties. 

Mr.  President*  if  these  doctrines  be  true,  it  is  idle  for  us  any 
longer  to  talk  about  any  such  thing  as  a  government  of  laws. 
Wo  have  no  government  of  laws,  not  even  the  semblance  or 
shadow  of  it :  we  have  no  legal  responsibility.  We  have  an 
executive,  consisting  of  one  person,  wielding  all  official  power, 
and  who  is,  to  every  effectual  purpose,  completely  irresponsible. 
The  President  declares  that  he  is  "responsible  for  the,  entire 
action  of  the  executive  department.'*  Responsible!  What 
does  he  mean  by  being  "responsible"?  Does  he  mean  legal 
responsibility  ?  Certainly  not.  Ko  such  thing.  XiCgal  resiK>n-. 
sibility  signifies  liability  to  punishment  for  misconduct  or  mal- 
administration. But  the  Protest  does  not  mean  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  liable  to  be  impeached  and  punished,  if  a  Secretary  of 
State  should  commit  treason,  if  a  collector  of  the  customs 
should  be  guilty  of  bribery,  or  if  a  treasurer  should  embezzle 
the  public  money.  It  does  not  mean,  and  cannot  mean,  that 
he  should  be  answerable  for  any  such  crime  or  such  delin- 
quency. What,  then,  is  its  notion  of  that  responsihiUty  which 
it  says  the  President  is  under  for  all  officers,  and  which  au- 
thorizes him  to  consider  all  officers  as  his  own  personal  agents? 
Sir,  it  is  merely  responsibility  to  public  opinion.  It  is  a  liability 
to  be  blamed ;  it  is  the  chance  of  becoming  unpopular,  the  dan- 
ger of  losing  a  reelection.    Nothing  else  is  meant  in  the  world. 
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It  is  the  batzard  of  failing  in  any  attempt  or  enteii»rise  of  am* 
bition.  This  is  all  the  responsibility  to  which  the  doctrines 
of  the  Protest  hold  the  President  subject. 

It  is  precisely  the  responsibility  under  which  Cromwell  acted 
when  he  dispersed  Parliament,  telling  its  members,  not  in  so 
many  words  indeed,  that  they  disobeyed  the  will  of  their  con- 
stituents, but  telling  them  that  the  people  were  sick  of  them, 
and  that  he  drove  them  out  "for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
good  of  the  nation.**  It  is  precisely  the  responsibility  upon 
which  Bonaparte  broke  up  the  jHjpular  assembly  of  France.  I 
do  not  mean.  Sir,  certainly,  by  these  illustrations,  to  insinuate 
designs  of  violent  usurpation  against  the  President ;  far  from 
it :  but  I  do  mean  to  maintain  that  such  responsibility  as 
that  with  which  the  Protest  clothes  him  is  no  legal  responsi- 
bility, no  constitutional  responsibility,  no  republican  responsi- 
bility ;  but  a  mere  liability  to  loss  of  office,  loss  of  character, 
and  loss  of  fanie,  if  he  shall  choose  to  violate  the  laws  and 
overturn  the  liberties  of  the  country.  It  is  such  a  res{>on8i- 
bility  as  leaves  every  thing  in  his  discretion  and  his  pleasure. 

Sir,  it  exceeds  human  belief  that  any  man  should  put  senti- 
ments such  as  this  paper  contains  into  a  public,  communication 
from  the  President  to  the  Senate.  They  are  sentiments  which 
give  us  all  one  master.  The  Protest  asserts  an  absolute  right 
to  remove  all  persons  from  office  at  pleasure ;  and  for  what 
reason?  Because  they  are  incompetent?  Because  they  are 
incapable  ?  Because  they  are  remiss,  negligent,  or  inattentive  ? 
Ifo,  Sir;  these  are  not  the  reasons.  But  he  may  discharge 
them,  one  and  all,  simply  because  '*  he  is  no  longer  willing  to 
be  responsible  for  their  acts!  **  It  insists  on  an  'absolute  right 
in  the  President  to  d^recL  and  control  every  act  of  every  officer 
of  the  government,  except  the  judges.  It  asserts  this  right  of 
direct  control  over  and  over  again.  The  President  may  go  into 
the  treasury,  among  the  auditors  and  comptrollers,  and  direct 
them  how  to  settle  every  man's  account :  what  abatements  to 
make  from  one,  what  additions  to  another.  He  may  go  into 
the  custom-house,  among  collectors  and  appraisers,  and  may 
control  estimates,  reductions,  and  appraisements.  It  is  true 
that  these  officers  are  sworn  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
respective  offices  honestly  and  fairly,  according  to  their  own 
best  abilities ;  it  is  true  that  many  of  them  are  liable  to  indict- 
ment for  official  misconduct,  and  others  responsible,  in  suits  of 
individuals,  for  damages  and  penalties,  if  such  official  miscon-r 
duct  be  proved;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Protest 
avers  that  all  these  officers  are  but  t\\Q  Presideni^ s  agents;  that 
they  are  but  aiding  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  that  Ae 
is  responsible  for  their  conduct,  and  that  they  are  removable  at 
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his  will  and  pleasure.  And  it  is  under  this  view  of  his  own  au- 
thority that  the  President  calls  the  Secretaries  his  Secretaries, 
not  once  only,  but  repeatedly.  After  half  a  century's  adminis- 
tmtion  of  this  government,  Sir;— after  we  have  endeavoured, 
by  statute  upon  statute,  and  by  provision  following  provision, 
to  define  and  limit  official  authority ;  to  assign  particular  duties 
to  particular  public  servants ;  to  define  those  duties ;  to  create 
penalties  for  their  violation ;  to  adjust  accurately  the  responsi- 
bility of  each  agent  with  his  own  powers  and  his  own  duties ;  to 
establish  the  prevalence  of  equal  rule ;  to  make  the  law,  as  far 
as  possible,  every  thing,  and  individual  will,  as  far  as  possible, 
nothing ;  —after  all  this,  the  astounding  assertion  rings  in  our 
ears,  that,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  official  agency,  in  its 
smallest  ramifications  as  well  as  in  its  larger  masses,  there 

is   but   ONE    RESPONSIBILITY,    ONE   DISCRETION,    ONE   WILLI 

True  indeed  it  is,  Sir,  if  these  sentiments  be  maintained,  true 
indeed  it  is,  that  a  President  of  the  United  States  may  well 
repeat,  from  Kapoleon,  what  he  rei)eated  from  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, " I  am  the  State! " 

The  argument,  by  which  the  writer  of  the  Protest  endeavours 
to  establish  the-  President's  claim  to  this  vast  mass  of  accumu- 
lated authority,  is  founded  on  the  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
that  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  President.  No 
doubt.the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President ;  but  what 
and  how  much  executive  power,  and  how  limited?  To  this 
question  I  should  answer,  "Look  to  the  Constitution,  and  see ; 
examine  the  particulars  of  the  grant,  and  learn  what  that  exec- 
utive power  is  which  is  given  to  the  President,  eitlier  by  express 
words  or  by  necessary  implication."  But  so  the  writer  of  this 
Protest  does  not  reason.  He  takes  these  words  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  being,  of  themselves,  a  general  original  grant  of  all 
executive  power  to  the  President,  subject  only  to  such  express 
limitations  as  the  Constitution  prescribes.  This  is  clearly  the 
writer's  view  of  the  subject*  unless  indeed  he  goes  behind  the 
Constitution  altogether,  as  some  expressions  would  intimate,  to 
search  elsewhere  for  sources  of  executive  power.  Thus-  the 
Protest  says  that  it  is  not  only  the  right  of  the  President,  but 
that  the  Constitution  makes  it  his  duty,  to  appoint  persons  to 
office;  as  if  the  right  existed  before  the  Constitution  had 
created  the  duty.  It  speaks,  too,  of  the  power  of  removal,  not 
as  a  power  granted  by  the  Constitution,  but  expressly  as  "an 
original  executive  power,  unchecked  by  the  Constitution."  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  the  President  gets  possession  of 
any  power  by  a  title  earlier,  or  more  original,  than  the  grant  of 
the  Constitution ;  or  what  is  meant  by  an  original  power,  which 
the  President  possesses^  and  which  the  Constitution  has  l^  un- 
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checked  in  his  hands.  The  truth  is,  Sir,  most  assuredly,  that 
the  writer  of  the  Protest,  in  these  passages,  was  reasoning  upon 
the  British  Constitution,  and  not  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  he  professes  to  found  himself  on  au- 
thority drawn  from  the  Constitution  of  England.  I  will  read,. 
Sir,  the  whole  passage.    It  is  this: 

"  In  strict  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  power  of  removal, 
which,  like  that  of  appointment,  is  an  original  executive  power, 
is  left  unchecked  by  the  Constitution  in  relation  to  all  executive 
oflScers,  for  whose  conduct  the  President  is  responsible ;  while 
it  is  taken  from  him  in  relation  to  judicial  officers,  for  whose 
acts  he  is  not  responsible.  In  the  government  from  which  many  of 
(he fundamental  principles  of  our  system  are  derived^  the  head  of  ths 
execuUve  department  originally  had  power  to  appoint  and  remove  at 
will  all  officers,  executive  and  Judicial,  It  was  to  take  the  judges 
out  of  this  general  power  of  removal,  and  thus  make  them  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive,  that  the  tenure  of  their  offices  was 
changed  to  good  behaviour,  Kor  is  it  conceivable  why  they  are 
placed,  in  our  Constitution,  upon  a  tenure  different  from  that 
of  all  other  officers  appointed  by  the  executive,  unless  it  be  for 
the  same  purpose." 

Mr.  President^  I  do  most  solemnly  protest  (if  I  too  may  be 
permitted  to  make  a  protest)  against  this  mode  of  reasoning. 
The  analogy  between  the  British  Constitution  and  ours,  in  this 
respect,  is  not  close  enough  to  guide  us  safely ;  it  can  only  mis- 
lead us.  It  has  entirely  misled  the  writer  of  the  Protest.  The 
President  is  made  to  argue,  upon  this  subject,  as  if  he  had  some 
right  anterior  to  the  Constitution,  which  right  is,  by  that  instru- 
ment,  checked,  in  some  respects,  and  in  other  resi)ects  is  left 
unchecked,  but  which,  nevertheless,  still  derives  its  being  from 
another  source ;  just  as  the  British  King  had,  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  monarchy,  an  uncontrolled  right  of  appointing  and  re- 
moving all  officers  at  pleasure ;  but  which  right,  so  far  as  it 
respects  the  judges,  has  since  been  checked  and  controlled  by 
Act  of  Parliament ;  the  right  being  original  and  inherent,  the 
check  only  imposed  by  law.  Sir,  I  distrust  altogether  British 
precedents,  authorities,  and  analogies,  on  such  questions  as  this. 
We  are  not  inquiring  how  far  our  Constitution  has  imposed 
checks  on  a  preexisting  authority.  We  are  inquiring  what  extent 
of  power  that  Constitution  has  granted.  The  grant  of  power, 
the  whole  source  of  power,  as  well  as  the  restrictions  and  lim- 
itations which  are  imposed  on  it,  is  made  in  and  by  the  Consti- 
tution. It  has  no  other  origin.  And  it  is  this.  Sir,  which 
distinguishes  our  system  so  very  widely  and  materially  from 
the  systems  of  Europe.  Our  governments  are  limited  govern- 
ments ;  limited  in  their  origin,  in  their  very  creation ;  limited. 
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because  none  but  specific  powers  were  ever  granted  either  to 
any  department  of  government,  or  to  the  whole:  theirs  are  lim- 
ited, whenever  limited  at  all,  by  reason  of  restraints  imposed  at 
different  times  on  governments  originally  unlimited  and  des- 
potic. Our  American-  questions,  therefore,  must  be  discussed, 
reasoned  on,  decided,  and  settled,  on  the  appropriate  principles 
of  our  own  constitutions,  and  not  by  inapplicable  precedents 
and  loose  analogies  drawn  from  foreign  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  one  of  the  French  comedies,  as  you  know, 
in  which  the  dulness  and  prolixity  of  legal  argument  is  in- 
tended to  be  severely  satirized,  while  the  advocate  is  tediously 
groping  among  ancient  lore  having  nothing  to  do  with  his  case, 
the  judge  grows  impatient,  and  at  last  cries  out  to  him  to  come 
dcywn  to  the  flood!  I  really  wish,  Sir,  that  the  writer  of  this  Pro- 
test, since  he  was  discussing  matters  of  the  highest  importance 
to  us  as  Americans,  and  which  arise  out  of  our  own  peculiar  Con- 
stitution, had  kept  himself,  not  only  on  this  side  the  general 
deluge,  but  also  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  I  desire  that  all  the 
broad  waves  of  that  wide  sea  should  continue  to  roll  between 
us  and  the  influence  of  those  foreign  principles  and  foreign  pre- 
cedents which  he  so  eagerly  adopts. 

In  asserting  power  for  an  American  President,  I  prefer  he 
should  attempt  to  maintain  his  assertions  on  American  reasons. 
I  know  not.  Sir,  who  the  writer  was,  (I  wish  I  did;)  but,  who- 
ever he  was,  it  is  manifest  that  he  argues  tliis  part  of  his  casQ, 
throughout,  on  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  England. 
It  is  true  that,  in  England,  the  King  is  regarded  as  the  original 
fountain  of  all  honour  and  all  office ;  and  that  anciently  indeed 
he  i)ossessed  all  political  power  of  every  kind.  It  is  true  tliat 
this  mass  of  authority,  in  the  history  of  that  govei'nment^  has 
been  diminished,  restrained,  and  controlled,  by  charters,  by 
immunities,  by  grants,  and  by  various  modifications,  which  the 
friends  of  liberty  have,  at  different  periods,  been  able  to  obtain 
or  to  impose.  All  liberty,  as  we  know,  all  popular  privileges,  as 
indeed  the  word  itself  imports,  were  formerly  considered  as 
favours  and  concessions  from  the  monarch.  But  whenever  and 
wherever  civil  freedom  could  get  a  foothold,  and  could  main- 
tain itself,  these  favours  were  turned  into  rights.  Before  and 
during  the  reigns  of  the  princes  of  the  Stuart  family,  they  were 
acknowledged  only  as  favours  or  privileges  graciously  allowed; 
although  even  then,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  as  in  the  in- 
stance to  which  I  alluded  just  now,  they  were  contended  for  as 
rights  ;  and  by  the  Bevolution  of  1C88  they  were  acknowledged 
as  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  by  the  prince  who  then  ascended 
the  throne,  and  as  the  condition  on  which  he  was  allowed  to  sit 
upon  it.    But  with  us  there  never  was  a  time  when  we  acknowl- 
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edged  original,  unrestrained,  sovereign  power  over  us.  Our 
Constitutions  are  not  made  to  limit  and  restrain  preexisting  au- 
thority. They  are  the  instruments  by  which  the  people  confer 
power  on  their  own  servants.  If  I  may  use  a  legal  phrase,  the 
people  are  grantors,  not  grantees.  They  give  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  each  branch  of  it,  all  the  power  it  possesses,  or  can 
possess;  and  what  is  not  given  they  retain.  In  England,  before 
her  Revolution,  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe  since,  if  we  would 
know  the  extent  of  liberty  or  popular  right,  we  must  go  to 
grants,  to  charters,  to  allowances,  and  indulgences.  But  with 
Qs,  we  go  to  grants  and  to  constitutions  to  learn  the  extent  of 
the  powers  of  government.  No  {>olitical  power  is  more  original 
than  the  Ck>nstitution ;  none  is  possessed  which  is  not  there 
granted ;  and  the  grants  and  the  limitations  of  the  grant,  are  in 
the  same  instrument. 

The  powers,  therefore,  belonging  to  any  branch  of  our  gov- 
ernment are  to  be  construed  and  settled,  not  by  remote  anal- 
ogies drawn  from  other  governments,  but  from  the  words  of  the 
grant  itself,  in  their  plain  sense  and  necessary  import,  and 
according  to  an  interpretation  consistent  with  our  own  history 
and  the  spirit  of  our  own  institutions.  I  will  never  agree  that  a 
President  of  the  United  States  holds  the  whole  undivided 
power  of  office  in  his  own  hands,  upon  the  theory  that  he  is 
responsible  for  the  entire  action  of  the  whole  body  of  those 
engaged  in  carrying  on  the  government  and  executing  the  laws. 
Such  a  responsibility  is  purely  ideal,  delusive,  and  vain.  There 
is,  there  can  be,  no  substantial  responsibility,  any  further  than 
every  individual  is  answerable,  not  merely  in  his  reputation, 
not  merely  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  but  to  tlie  law,  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  own  appropriate  duties.  Again  and 
^ain  we  hear  it  said  that  the  President  is  responsible  to  the 
American  people  1  that  he  is  responsible  to  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  I  For  whatever  he  does,  he  assumes  accountability  to 
the  American  people  !  For  whatever  he  omits,  he  expects  to 
be  brought  to  the  high  bar  of  public  opinion  I  And  this  is 
thought  enough  for  a  limited,  restrained,  republican  govern- 
mentl  an  undefined,  undefinable,  ideal  responsibility  to  the 
public  judgment  I  Sir,  if  all  this  mean  any  thing,  if  it  be  not 
empty  sound,  it  means  no  less  than  that  the  President  may  do 
any  thing  and  every  thing  which  he  may  expect  to  be  tolerated 
in  doing.  He  may  go  just  so  far  as  he  thinks  it  safe  to  go  ;  and 
Cromwell  and  Bonaparte  went  no  further.  I  ask  again.  Sir,  Is 
this  legal  responsibility  ?  Is  this  the  true  nature  of  a  govern- 
ment with  written  laws  and  limited  powers?  And  allow  me. 
Sir,  to  ask»  too,  if  an  executive  magistrate,  while  professing  to 
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act  under  the  Constitution,  is  restrained  only  by  this  responsi* 
bility  to  public  opinion,  what  prevents  him,  on  the  same  respon- 
sibility, from  proposing  a  change  in  that  Constitution?  Why 
may  he  not  say,  "I  am  about  to  introduce  new  forms,  new 
principles,  and  with  a  new  spirit;  I  am  about  to  try  a  political 
experiment  on  a  great  scale ;  and  when  I  get  through  with  it» 
I  shall  be  resjwnsible  to  the  American  people,  I  shall  be  an- 
swerable to  the  bar  of  public  opinion" ? 

Connected,  Sir,  with  the  idea  of  this  airy  and  unreal  responsi- 
bility to  the  public,  is  another  sentiment,  which  of  late  we  hear 
frequently  expressed ;  and  that  is,  that  the  President  is  the  direct 
representative  of  the  American  people.  This  is  declared,  in  the 
Protest,  in  so  many  words.  **  The  President,"  says  the  Protest^ 
"i>  the  direct  representative  of  the  American  peopW*  Now,  Sir, 
this  is  not  the  language  of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution 
nowhere  calls  him  the  representative  of  the  American  people ; 
still  less  their  direct  representative.  It  could  not  do  so  with 
the  least  propriety.  He  is  not  chosen  directly  by  the  people, 
but  by  a  body  of  electors,  some  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  some  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  State-  legisla* 
tures.  Where,  then,  is  the  authority  for  saying  that  tlie  Presi- 
dent is  the  direct  representative  qfthe  people  f  The  Constitution 
calls  the  members  of  the  other  House  Bepresentatives,  and 
declares  that  they  shall  be  chosen  by  the  people ;  and  there 
are  no  other  direct  or  immediate  representatives  of  the  people 
in  this  government.  The  Constitution  denominates  the  Presi- 
dent simply  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  it  points  out 
the  complex  mode  of  electing  him,  defines  his  powers  and  du- 
ties, and  imposes  limits  and  restraints  on  his  authority.  With 
these  powers  and  duties,  and  under  these  restraints,  he  be- 
comes, when  chosen,  President  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
his  character,  and  the  denomination  of  his  office.  How  is  it, 
then,  that,  on  tliis  official  character,  thus  cautiously  created^ 
limited,  and  defined,  he  is  to  engraft  another,  and  a  very  im- 
posing character,  namely,  the  character  qf  the  direct  representor 
tive  of  the  American  per/pie  f  I  hold  this.  Sir,  to  be  mere  as- 
sumption, and  dangerous  assumption.  If  he  is  the  representa- 
tive of  all  the  American  people,  he  is  the  only  representative 
which  they  all  have.  Nobody  else  presumes  to  represent  ell 
the  people.    And  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  consider  himself  as 

the  SOLE  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  ALL  THE  AmEKICAN  PEOPLE, 

and  is  to  act  under  no  other  responsibility  than  such  as  I  have 
already  described,  then  I  say.  Sir,  that  the  government  (I  will 
not  say  the  people)  has  already  a  master.  I  deny  the  sentiment^ 
therefore,  and  I  protest  against  the  language  i  neiUier  the 
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sentiment  nor  the  langttage  is  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  country ;  and  whosoever  is  not  satisfied  to  describe  the 
powers  of  the  President  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution 
may  be  justly  suspected  of  being  as  little  satisfied  with  the 
I>owers  themselves.  The  President  is  President.  His  office 
and  his  name  of  office  are  known,  and  both  are  fixed  and 
described  by  law.  Being  commander  of  the  army  and  navy, 
holding  the  power  of  nominating  to  office  and  removing  from 
office,  and  being,  by  these  powers,  the  fountain  of  all  patronage 
and  all  favour,  what  does  he  not  become  if  he  be  allowed  to 
superadd  to  all  this  the  character  of  single  representative  of 
the  American  people  ?  Sir,  he  becomes  what  America  has  not 
been  accustomed  to  see,  what  this  Constitution  has  never  cre- 
ated, and  what  I  cannot  contemplate  but  with  profound  alarm. 
He  who  may  call  himself  the  single  representative  of  a  nation, 
may  8x>eak  in  the  name  of  the  nation  ;  may  undertake  to  wield 
the  power  of  the  nation ;  and  who  shall  gainsay  him,  in  whatso- 
ever he  chooses  to  pronounce  as  the  nation's  will  ? 

I  win  now,  Sir,  ask  leave  to  recapitulate  the  general  doctrines 
of  this  Protest,  and  to  present  them  together.    They  are : 

That  neither  branch  of  the  legislature  can  take  up,  or  con- 
sider, for  the  purpose  of  censure,  any  official  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent, without  some  view  to  legislation  or  impeachment ; 

That  not  only  the  passage,  but  the  discussion,  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  28th  of  March,  was  unauthorized  by 
the  Constitution,  and  repugnant  to  its  provisions ; 

That  the  custody  of  the  public  treasury  always  must  be  in- 
trusted to  the  executive ;  that  Congress  cannot  take  it  out  of 
his  hands,  nor  place  it  anywhere  except  under  such  superinten- 
dents and  keepers  as  are  appointed  by  him,  responsible  to  him, 
and  removable  at  his  will ; 

That  the  whole  executive  power  is  in  the  President*  and  that 
therefore  the  duty  of  defending  the  integrity  of  the  Constitu- 
tion  results  to  him  from  the  very  nature  of  his  office ;  and  that  the 
founders  of  our  republic  have  attested  their  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  duty,  and,  by  expressing  it  in  his  official  oath, 
have  given  to  it  peculiar  solemnity  and  force ; 

That^  as  he  is  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, he  is  thereby  made  responsible  for  the  entire  action  of 
the  executive  department,  with  power  of  appointing,  oversee- 
ing, and  amtroUing  those  who  execute  the  laws  ; 

That  the  power  of  removal  from  office,  like  that  of  appoint- 
ment, is  an  original  executive  power,  and  is  l^  in  his  hands 
unchecked  by  the  Constitution,  except  in  the  case  of  judges; 
that,  being  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  the  whole  executive 

O 
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power,  he  has  a  right  to  eniploy  agents  of  Ms  own  choice  to 
assist  him  in  the  performance  of  hi8  duties,  and  to  discliarge 
them  when  he  is  no  longer  willing  to  be  responsible  for  their 
acts; 

That  the  Secretaries  are  Ms  Secretaries,  and  all  persons  ap- 
I>ointed  to  offices  created  by  law,  except  the  judges,  Ms  agents, 
responsible  to  him,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure ; 

And,  finally,  that  he  is  the  direct  representative  qf  tJie  American 
people. 

These,  Sir,  are  some  of  the  leading  propositions  contained  in 
the  Protest ;  and  if  they  be  true,  then  the  government  under 
which  we  live  is  an  elective  monarchy.  It  is  not  yet  absolute ; 
there  are  yet  some  checks  and  limitations  in  tlie  Constitution 
and  laws ;  but,  in  its  essential  and  prevailing  character,  it  is  an 
elective  monarchy. 

Mr.  President^  I  have  spoken  freely  of  this  Protest,  and  of 
the  doctrines  which  it  advances;  but  I  have  8ix)ken  deliber- 
ately. On  these  high  questions  of  constitutional  law,  respect 
for  my  own  character,  as  well  as  a  solemn  and  profound  sense 
of  duty,  restrains  me  from  giving  utterance  to  a  sin^e  senti- 
ment which  does  not  flow  from  entire  conviction.  1  feel  that  I 
am  not  wrong.  I  feel  that  an  inborn  and  inbred  love  of  coor 
stitutional  liberty,  and  some  study  of  our  political  institutions, 
have  not  on  this  occasion  misled  me.  But  I  have  desired  to  say 
nothing  that  should  give  pain  to  the  chief  magistrate  person- 
ally. I  have  not  sought  to  fix  arrows  in  his  breast ;  but  X  believe 
him  mistaken,  altogether  mistaken,  in  the  sentiments  which  he 
has  expressed ;  and  I  must  concur  with  others  in  placing  on  the 
records  of  the  Senate  my  disapprobation  of  those  sentiments 
On  a  vote  which  is  to  remain  so  long  as  any  proceeding  of  the 
Senate  shall  last>  and  on  a  question  which  can  never  cease  to  be 
important  while  the  Constitution  of  the  country  endures,  I 
have  desired  to  make  public  my  reasons.  They  will  now  b^ 
known,  and  I  submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  present  and 
of  after  time&  Sir,  the  occasion  is  full  of  interest,  it  caancN; 
pass  off  without  leaving  strong  impressions  on  the  character  of 
public  men.  A  collision  has  taken  place  which  I  could  have 
most  anxiously  wished  to  avoid ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  shunned. 
We  have  not  sought  this  controversy :  it  has  met  us,  and  be«n 
forced  upon  us.  In  my  judgment,  the  law  has  been  disregarded, 
and  the  Constitution  transgressed ;  the  fortress  of  liberty  has 
be^n  assaulted,  and  circumstances  have  placed  the  Senate  in 
the  breach ;  and,  although  we  may  perish  in  it,  I  know  W6 
shall  not  fly  from  it.  But  I  am  fearless  of  consequences.  We 
shall  hold  on,  Sir^  and  hold  oixt^  till  the  peoj;^  thenvaelVM  oome 
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toits  defence.  We  shall  raise  the  alarm,  and  maintain  the  post^ 
till  they  whose  right  it  is  fihall  decide  whether  the  Senate  be  a 
faction,  wantonly  resisting  lawful  power,  or  whether  it  be  op. 
posing,  with  firmness  and  patriotism,  violations  of  liberty  and 
inroads  up9n  the  Constitutional 
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I  BtsE,  Gentlemen,  to  propose  to  you  the  name  of  that  great 
man  in  commemoration  of  whose  birth,  and  in  honour  of  whose 
character  and  services,  we  have  here  assembled. 

I  am  sure  that  I  express  a  sentiment  common  to  every  one 
present,  when  I  say  that  there  is  something  more  than  ordina- 
rily solemn  and  affecting  in  this  occasion. 

We  are  met  to  testify  our  regard  for  him  whose  name  is  inti- 
mately blended  with  whatever  belongs  most  essentially  to  the 
prosperity,  the  liberty,  the  free  institutions,  and  the  renown  of 
our  country.  That  name  was  of  power  to  rally  a  nation,  in  the 
hout  of  thick-thronging  public  disasters  and  calamities;  that 
name  shone,  amid  the  storm  of  war,  a  beacon  light,  to  cheer  and 
guide  the  country's  :friends ;  it  flamed,  too,  like  a  meteor,  to 
repel  her  foes.  That  name,  in  the  days  of  peace,  was  a  load- 
stone, attracting  to  itself  a  whole  people's  confidence,  a  whole 

1  This,  I  believe,  is,  on  the  whol6,  my  favoarite  of  all  Webster's  speeches,^ 
hifl  cleareiBt;' tightest,  and  most  finished  piece  of  workmanship.  It  seems  to  me 
iiaidtyless  than  «  model  of  calm,  balanced,  weUoro«nded  discourse.  The  rea« 
Boning,  I  think,  hjolds  water  at  every  point.  Clear  sbitement,  luminous  order* 
and  logical  coherence  are  in  an  eminent;  degree  its  characteristics ;  and  as  an 
exposition  or  argument  in  constitutional  law,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  well  be 
beaten;  while  its  occasional  flights  of  rhetoric  are  severe  and  restrained,  and 
just  enough  to  keep  the  heart  awake  without  unpoising  the  head.  But  what  is 
pcfhapd  mosi  worthy  of  note  is,  that  tiie  speaker  here  seems  perfectly  at  home 
in  his  subject,  and  mcrves  with  the  ease  of  conscious  mastery,  as  if  he  lelt  per. 
fectly  at  home.  Chancellor  Kent,  of  New  York,  a  very  high  authority  in  such 
matters,  seems  to  have  l)een  fairly  overcome  with  delight  on  reading  it.  Writing 
to  Webster,  he  speaks  of  it  thus :  ^*  You  never  equalled  this  effort.  It  surpasses 
everything  in  logic,  in  simplicity  and  beauty  and  energy  of  diction,  in  clearness, 
in  rebuke*  in  earcasm*  in  patriotie  and  glowing  feeling,  in  just  and  profound 
eonstitutional  views.    It  is  worth  milUons  to  our  liberties." 

2  I  here  give  entire  the  noble  discourse  pronounced  by  Webster  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1832.  The  occasion  was  as  follows :  A 
nomber  of  gentlemen,  members  of  Congress  and  others,  united  in  a  public 
dinner  tot  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  eentennial  anniversary  of  Wash, 
ingtoo's  birth.  Webster  presided  at  the  diimev,  and  his  address  was  made  after 
tb»  lemoval  of  tlie  cloth. 
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people's  love»  and  the  whole  world's  respect.  That  naise,  de- 
scending with  all  time,  spreading  over  the  whole  Earth,  and 
uttered  in  all  the  languages  belonging  to  the  tribes  and  races  ol 
men,  will  for  ever  be  pronounced  with  affectionate  gratitude  hj 
every  one  in  whose  breast  there  shall  arise  an  aspiration  fbr 
human  rights  and  human  liberty. 

We  perform  this  grateful  duty,  Gentlemen,  at  the  expiration 
of  a  hundred  years  from  his  birth,  near  the  place  so  cherished 
and  beloved  by  him,  where  his  dust  now  reposes,  and  in  the 
capital  which  bears  his  own  immortal  name. 

All  experience  evinces  that  human  sentiments  are  strongly 
influenced  by  associations.  The  recurrence  of  anniversaries,,  or 
of  longer  periods  of  time,  naturally  freshens  the  recollection, 
and  deepens  the  impression,  of  events  with  which  they  are  his- 
torically connected.  Renowned  places,  also,  have  a  power  to 
awaken  feeling,  which  all  acknowledge.  No  American  can  pass 
by  the  fields  of  Bunker  Hill,  Monmouth,  or  Camden,  as  if  they 
were  ordinary  spots  on  the  Earth^s  surface.  Whoever  visits 
them  feels  the  sentiment  of  love  of  country  kindling  anew,  as  if 
the  spirit  that  belonged  to  the  transactions  which  have  rendered 
these  places  distinguished  still  hovered  round,  with  power  to 
move  and  excite  all  who  in  future  time  may  approach  them. 

But  neither  of  these  sources  of  emotion  equals  the  power  with 
which  great  moral  examples  affect  the  mind.  When  sublime 
.  virtues  cease  to  be  abstractions,  when  they  become  embodied  in 
human  character,  and  exemplified  in  human  conduct,  we  should 
be  false  to  our  own  nature,  if  we  did  not  indulge  in  the  si>onta. 
neous  effusions  of  our  gratitude  and  our  admiration.  A  true 
lover  of  the  virtue  of  patriotism  delights  to  contemplate  its 
purest  models ;  and  that  love  of  country  may  be  well  suspected 
which  affects  to  soar  so  high  into  the  regions  of  sentiment  as  to 
be  lost  and  absorbed  in  the  abstract  feeling,  and  becomes  too 
elevated  or  too  refined  to  glow  with  fervour  in  the  commenda- 
tion or  the  love  of  individual  benefactors.  All  this  is  unnatural. 
It  is  as  if  one  should  be  so  enthusiastic  a  lover  of  poetry  as  to 
care  nothing  for  Homer  or  Milton ;  so  passionately  attached  to 
eloquence  as  to  be  indifferent  to  Tully  and  Ciiatham ;  or  such  a 
devotee  to  the  arts,  in  such  an  ecstasy  with  the  elements  of 
beauty,  proportion,  and  expression,  as  to  regard  the  master- 
pieces of  Eaphael  and  Michael  Angelo  with  coldness  or  con- 
tempt. We  may  be  assured,  Grentlemen,  tlmt  he  who  really 
loves  the  thing  itself,  loves  its  finest  exhibitions.  A  true  friend 
of  his  country  loves  her  friends  and  benefactors,  and  thinks  it 
no  degradation  to  commend  and  commemorate  them.  The  vol- 
untary outpouring  of  the  public  feeling,  made  to-day,  from  the 
North  to  the  South,  and  from  the  East  to  the  West^  proves  tdils 
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sentiment  to  be  both  jnst  and  natural.  In  the  cities  and  in  the 
Tillages,  in  the  public  temples  and  in  the  family  circles,  among 
all  ages  and  sexes,  gladdened  voices  to-day  bespeak  grateful 
hearts  and  a  freshened  recollection  of  the  virtues  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country.  And  it  will  be  so,  in  all  time  to  come,  so  long 
as  public  virtue  is  itself  an  object  of  regard.  The  ingenuous 
,  youth  of  America  will  hold  up  to  themselves  the  bright  model 
of  Washington's  example,  and  study  to  be  what  they  behold ; 
they  will  contemplate  his  character  till  all  its  virtues  spread  out 
and  display  themselves  to  their  delighted  vision ;  as  the  earliest 
astronomers,  the  shepherds  on  the  plains  of  Babylon,  gazed  at 
the  stars  till  they  saw  them  form  into  clusters  and  constella* 
tions,  overpowering  at  length  the  eyes  of  the  beholders  with  the 
united  blaze  of  a  thousand  lights. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  at  the  i)oint  of  a  century  from  the  birth  of 
Washington;  and  what  a  century  it  has  been!  During  its 
course,  the  human  mind  has  seemed  to  proceed  with  a  sort  of 
geometric  velocity,  accomplishing,  for  human  intelligence  and 
human  freedom,  more  than  had  been  done  in  fives  or  tens  of 
centuries  preceding.  Washington  stands  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era,  as  well  as  at  the  head  of  the  New  World. 
A  century  from  the  birth  of  Washington  has  changed  the 
world.  The  country  of  Washington  has  been  the  theatre  on 
which  a  great  part  of  that  change  has  been  wrought ;  and  Wash- 
ington himself  a  principal  agent  by  which  it  has  been  accom- 
plished. His  age  and  his  country  are  equally  full  of  wonders ; 
and  of  both  he  is  the  chief. 

If  the  poetical  prediction,  uttered  a  few  years  before  his 
birth,  be  true ;  if  indeed  it  be  designed  by  Providence  that  the 
grandest  exhibition  of  human  character  and  human  affairs  shall 
be  made  on  this  theatre  of  the  Western  world ;  if  it  be  true 
that; 

**  The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  ilrama  with  the  day ; 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last"; 

how  could  this  imposing,  swelling,  final  scene  be  appropri- 
ately opened,  how  could  its  intense  interest  be  adequately  sus- 
tained, but  by  the  introduction  of  just  such  a  character  as  our 
Washington? 

Washington  had  attained  his  manhood  when  that  spark  of 
liberty  was  struck  out  in  his  own  country  which  has  since  kin- 
dled into  a  fiame,  and  shot  its  beams  over  the  Earth.  In  the 
flow  of  a  century  from  his  birth,  the  world  has  changed  in 
science,  in  arts,  in  the  extent  of  commerce,  in  the  improvement 
of  navigation,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  oivilizaticm  of  man. 
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But  it  is  the  spirit  of  human  freedom,  Hie  new  elevation  of  indi* 
vidual  man,  in  his  moral,  social,  and  political  character,  leading 
the  ^hole  long  train  of  other  improvements,  which  has  most 
remarkably  distinguished  the  era.  Society,  in  this  century,  has 
not  made  its  progress^  like  Chinese  skill,  by  a  greater  acuteness 
of  ingenuity  in  trifles:  it  has  not  merely  lashed  itself  to  an 
increased  speed  round  the  old  circles  of  thought  and  action ; 
but  it  has  assumed  a  new  character ;  it  has  raised  itself  from 
beneath  governments  to  a  participation  in  governments ;  it  has 
mixed  moral  and  political  objects  with  the  daily  pursuits  of 
individual  men ;  and,  with  a  freedom  and  strength  before  alto- 
gether unknown,  it  has  applied  to  these  objects  the .  whole 
power  oi  the  human  understanding.  It  has  been  the  era,  in 
short,  when  the  social  principle  has  triumphed  over  the  feudsd 
principle  ;  when  society  has  maintained  its  rights  against  mili- 
tary power,  and  established,  on  foundations  Dover  hereafter  tor 
be  shaken,  its  competency  to  govern  itself. 

It  was  the  extraordinary  fortune  of  Washington,  that^  having 
been  intrusted,  in  revolutionary  times,  with  the  supreme  mili- 
tary command,  and  having  fulfilled  that  trust  with  equal  re- 
nown for  wisdom  and  valour,  he  should  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  first  government  in  which  an  attempt  was  to  be  made,  on 
a  large  scale,  to  rear  the  fabric  of  social  order  on  the  basis  of  a 
written  constitution  and  of  a  pure  representative  principle.  A 
government  was  to  be  established,  without  a  throne,  without  an 
aristocracy,  without  castes,  orders,  or  privileges ;  and  this  gov- 
ernment, instead  of  being  a  democracy,  existing  and  acting 
within  the  walls  of  ^  single  city,  was  to  be  extended  over  a  vast 
country,  of  different  climates,  interests,  and  habits,  and  of  vari- 
ous communions  of  our  common  Christhin  faith.  The  experi- 
ment certainly  was  entirely  new.  A  popular  government  of 
this  extent,  it  was  evident,  could  be  framed  only  by  carrying 
into  full  effect  the  principle  of  representation,  or  of  delegated 
power ;  and  the  world  was  to  see  whether  society  could,  by  the 
strength  of  this  principle,  maintain  its  own  peace  and  good 
government,  carry  forward  its  own  great  interests,  and  conduct 
itself  to  political  renown  and  glory.  By  the  benignity  of  Provi*. 
dence,  this  experiment,  so  full  of  interest  to  us  and  to  our 
posterity  for  ever,  so  full  of  interest  indeed  to  the  world  in  its 
present  generation  and  in  all  its  generations  to  come,  was  suf- 
fered to  commence  under  the  guidance  of  Washington.  Des- 
tined for  this  high  career,  he  was  fitted  for  it  by  wisdom,,  by 
virtue,  by  patriotism,  by  discretion,  by  whatever  can  inspire 
confidence  in  nmn  toward  man.  In  entering  on  the  tintried 
scenes,  early  disappointment  and  the  premature  extinction  of 
all  hope  of  success  would  have  been  certain,  had  it  not  been 
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^iat  there  did  exUt  throughout  the  countiy,  in  a  most  extraoit- 
dinary  degree,  an  unwavering  trust  in  him  who  stood  at  thd 
helm. 

I  remarked,  Gentlemen,  that  the  whole  world  was  and  is 
interested  in  the  result  of  this  experiment.  And  is  it  not  so  ? 
Do  we  deceive  ourselves,  or  is  it  true  that  at  this  moment  the 
career  which  this  government  is  running  is  among  the  most 
attractive  objects  to  the  civilized  world?  Do  we  deceive  our^ 
selves,  or  is  it  true  that  at  this  moment  that  love  of  liberty  and 
that  understanding  of  its  true  principles  which  are  Hying  over 
the  whole  Earth,  as  on  the  wings  of  all  the  winds,  are  really 
and  truly  of  American  origin? 

At  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Washington,  there  existed  in 
Europe  no  political  liberty,  in  large  communities,  except'  the 
Provinces  of  Holland,  and  except  that  England  herself  had  set 
a  great  exsunple,  so  far  as  it  went,  by  her  glorious  Eevolution 
of  1688.  Everywhere  else,  despotic  power  was  predominanty 
and  the  feudal  or  military  principle  held  the  mass  of  mankind 
in  hopeless  bondage.  One;half  of  Europe  was  crushed  by  the 
Bourbon  sceptre,  and  no  conception  of  political  libert;^,  no  hope 
even  of  religious  toleration,  existed  among  that  nation  which 
was  America's  first  ally.  The  King  was  the  State,  the  King 
was  the  country,  the  King  was  all.  There  was  one  king,  with 
power  not  derived  from  his  people,  and  too  high  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  and  the  rest ' were  alL  subjects,  with  no  political  right 
but  obedience.  AH  above  was  intangible  power,  all  below 
quiet  subjection.  A  recent  occurrence  in  the  French  Chambers 
ghows  us  how  human  sentiments  on.  these  subjects  have 
changed.  A  Minister  had  spoken  of  the  ''King's  subjects."; 
"  Th^e  are  no  subjects,"  exclaimed  hundreds  of  voices  at  oncey 
•^ in  a  country  where  the  people  make  the  king  I" 

Gentlemen,  the  spirit  of  human  liberty:  and  of  iree  govern- 
ment,  nurtured  and  grown  into  strength  and  beauty  in  America,, 
has  stretched  its  course  into  the  midst  of  the  nations.  Like  an 
emanation  from  HeaveUrit  has  gone  forth,  and  it  will  not  return 
void.  It  must  change,  it.  is  fast  changing,  the  Earth.  Our 
great,  our  high  duty  is  to  show,  in  our  own  example,  that  thid 
spirit  is  a  spirit  of  health  as  well  as  a  spirit  x)f  power ;  that  its 
benignity  is  as^eatas  its  strength ;  that  its  efficiency  to  secure 
individual  rights,  social  relations,  and  nK>ral  order,  is  equal  to 
the  irresistible  lorce  with  which  it  prostrates  principalities  and 
powers.  The  world,  at  this  moment,  is  regarding  us  witli  a 
willing,  but  something  of  a  fearful,  admiration.  Its  deep  and 
awful  anxiety  is  to  learn  whether  free  States  may  be  stable,  as 
well  as  free ;  whether  popular.power  may  be  trusted,  as  well  as 
feared-;  in.  abort,  whetiier  wise,  regularr  and  virtuous  self*' 
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government  is  a  vision  for  the  contemplation  of  theorists,  or  a 
truth,  established,  illustrated,  and  brought  into  practice  in  the 
country  of  Washington. 

Gentlemen,  for  the  Earth  which  we  inhabit^  and  the  whole 
circle  of  the  Sun,  for  all  the  unborn  races  of  mankind,  we  seem 
to  hold  in  our  hands,  for  their  weal  or  woe,  the  fate  of  this  ex- 
periment. If  we  fail,  who  shall  venture  the  repetition  ?  If  our 
example  shall  prove  to  be  one,  not  of  encouragement^  but  of 
terror,  not  fit  to  be  imitated,  but  fit  only  to  be  shunned,  where 
else  shall  the  world  look  for  free  models  ?  If  this  great  West^ 
em  Sun  be  struck  out  of  the  firmament,  at  what  other  fountain 
shall  the  lamp  of  liberty  hereafter  be  lighted  ?  What  other  orb 
shall  emit  a  ray  to  glimmer,  even,  on  the  darkness  of  the 
world  ? 

Gentlemen,  there  is  no  danger  of  our  overrating  or  overstating 
the  important  part  which  we  are  now  acting  in  human  affairs. 
It  should  not  flatter  our  personal  self-respect>  but  it  should 
reanimate  our  patriotic  virtues,  and  inspire  us  with  a  deeper 
and  more  solemn  sense  both  of  our  privileges  and  of  our  duties. 
We  canndt  wish  better  for  our  country,  nor  for  the  world,  than 
that  the  same  spirit  which  influenced  Washington  may  in- 
fluence all  who  succeed  him ;  and  that  that  same  blessing  from 
above  which  attended  his  efforts  may  also  attend  theirs.  • 

The  principles  of  Washington's  administration  are  not  left 
doubtful.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  itself  in 
the  great  measures  recommended  and  approved  by  him,  in  his 
speeches  to  Congress,  and  in  that  most  interesting  paper,  his 
Farewell  Address  to  the  peoplfe  of  the  United  States.  The 
success  of  the  government  under  his  administration  is  the  high^ 
est  proof  of  the  soundness  of  these  princii^s.  And,  after  an 
experience  of  thirty-five  years,  what  is  there  which  an  enemy 
could  condemn  ?  What  is  there  which  either  his  friends,  or  the 
friends  of  the  country,  could  wish  to  have  been  othenvise  ?  I 
speak,  of  course,  of  great  measures  and  leading  principles. 

In  the  first  place,  all  his  measures  were  right  in  their  intents 
He  stated  the  whole  basis  of  his  own  great  character,  when  he 
told  the  country,  in  the  homely  phrase  of  the  proverb,  that  hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy.  One  of  the  most  striking  things  ever  said 
of  him  is,  **  that  he  dianged  mankim^s  ideas  cf  political  greatness.** 
To  commanding  talents,  and  to  success,  the  common  elements 
of  such  greatness,  he  added  a  disregard  of  self,  a  spotlessness 
of  motive,  a  steady  submission  to  every  public  and  private 
duty,  which  threw  far  into  the  shade  the  whole  crowd  of  vulgar 
great.  The  object  of  his  regard  was  the  whole  country.  Ko 
part  of  it  was  enough  to  fill  his  enlarged  patriotism.  His  love 
of  glory,  so  far  as  that  may  be  supposed  to  have  influenced  him 
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at  aU,  spumed  every  thing  short  of  general  approbation.  It 
would  have  been  nothing  to  him,  that  his  paHisans  or  his 
favourites  outnumbered,  or  outvoted,  or  outmanaged,  or  out- 
clamoured,  those  of  other  leaders.  He  had  no  favourites  ;  he 
rejected  all  partisanship ;  and,  acting  honestly  for  the  universal 
good,  he  deserved,  what  he  has  so  richly  enjoyed,  the  universal 
love. 

His  principle  it  was  to  act  right,  and  to  trust  the  people  for 
supi)ort ;  his  principle  it  was  not  to  follow  the  lead  of  sinister 
and  selfish  ends,  and  to  rely  on  the  little  arts  of  party  delusion 
to  obtain  public  sanction  for  such  a  course.  Born  for  his 
country  and  for  the  world,  he  did  not  give  up  to  party  what 
was  meant  for  mankind.  The  consequence  is,  that  his  fame  is 
as  durable  as  his  principles,  as  lasting  as  truth  and  virtue  them- 
selves. While  the  hundreds  whom  party  excitement  and  tem- 
porary circumstances  and  casual  combinations  have  raised  into 
transient  notoriety,  sink  again,  like  thin  bubbles,  bursting  and 
dissolving  into  the  great  ocean,  Washington's  fame  is  like  the 
rock  which  bounds  tJiat  ocean,  and  at  whose  feet  its  billows  are 
destined  to  break  harmlessly  for  ever. 

The  maxims  upon  which  Washington  conducted  our  foreign 
r^atioi^  were  few  and  simple.  The  first  was  an  entire  and 
indisputable  impartiality  towards  foreign  States.  He  adhered 
to  this  rule  of  public  conduct,  against  very  strong  inducements 
to  depart  from  it,  and  when  the  popularity  of  the  moment 
seemed  to  favour  such  a  departure.  In  the  next  place,  he 
maintained  true  dignity  and  unsullied  honour  in  all  communica- 
tions with  foreign  States.  It  was  among  the  high  duties  de- 
volved upon  him,  to  introduce  our  new  government  into  the 
circle  of  civilized  States  and  powerful  nations.  Kot  arrogant 
or  assuming,  with  no  unbecoming  or  supercilious  bearing,  ho 
yet  exacted  for  it  from  all  others  entire  and  punctilious  respect. 
He  demanded,  and  he  obtained  at  once,  a  standing  of  perfect 
equality  for  his  country  in  the  society  of  nations;  nor  was 
there  a  prince  or  potentate  qf  his  day,  whose  personal  character 
carried  with  it,  into  the  intercourse  with  other  States,  a  greater 
degree  of  respect  and  veneration. 

He  regarded  other  nations  only  as  they  stood  in  political 
relations  to  us.  With  their  internal  affairs,  their  political 
parties  and  dissensions,  he  scrupulously  abstained  from  all 
kiterf  erence ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  spiritedly  repelled  all 
such  interference  by  others  with  us  or  our  concerns.  His 
sternest  rebuke— tlie  most  indignant  measure  of  his  whole 
administration — was  aimed  against  such  an  attempted  interfer- 
enee.  He  felt  it  as  an  attempt  to  wound  the  national  honour, 
and  resented  it  accordingly. 
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The  reiterated  admonitions  in  his  Farewell  Address  show  his 
deep  fears  that  foreign  influence  would  insinuate  itself  into  our 
councils  through  the  channels  of  domestic  dissensions,  and 
obtain  a  sympathy  with  our  own  temporary  parties.  Against  all 
such  dangers,  he  most  earnestly  entreats  the  country  to  guard 
itself.  He  appeals  to  its  patriotism,  to  its  self-respect,  to  its 
own  honour,  to  every  consideration  connected  with  its  welfare 
ismd  happiness,  to  resist,  at  the  very  beginning,  all  tendencies 
towards  such  connection  of  foreign  interests  with  our  own 
affairs.  With  a  tone  of  earnestness  nowhere  else  found,  even 
in  his  last  affectionate  farewell  advice  to  his  countrymen,  he 
says  :  "Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,* (I  con- 
jure yoU  to  believe  me,  fellow-citizens),  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake ;  since  history  and  experi- 
ence  prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful 
foes  of  republican  government." 

Lastly,  on  the  subject  of  foreign  relations,  Washington  never 
forgot  that  we  had  interests  peculiar  to  ourselves.  The  pri- 
mary political  concerns  of  Europe,  he  saw,  did  not  affect  usi 
We  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  balance  of  power,  her  family 
compacts,  or  her  successions  to  thrones.  We  were  placed  in  a 
condition  favourable  to  neutrality  during  European  wars,  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  great  advantages  of  that  relation. 
"Why,  then,"  he  asks  us,  **  why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
X)eculiar  a  situation  ?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign 
ground?  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any 
part  of  Europe^  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  ib» 
toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humour,  or 
caprice?" 

Indeed,  Grentlemen,  Washington's  Farewell  Address  ia  fall  of 
truths  important  at  all  times,  and  particularly  deserving  consid- 
eration at  the  present.  With  a  sagacity  which  brought  th^ 
future  before  him,  and  made  it  like  the  present,  he  saw  and 
pointed  out  the  dangers  that  even  at  this  moment  most  immi- 
nently threaten  us.  I  hardly  know  how  a  greater  service  of 
that  kind  could  now  be  done  to  the  community,  than  by  a 
renewed  and  wide  diffusion  of  that  admirabte  paper,  and  an 
earnest  invitation  to  every  man  in  the  country  to  reperuse  and 
consider  it.  Its  political  maxims  are  invaluable ;  its  exhortation 
to  love  of  country  and  to  brotherly  affection  among  citizens^ 
touching ;  and  the  solemnity  witii  which  it  urges  the  observance 
c^  moral  duties,  and  impresses  the  power  of  religious  obligation, 
gives  to  it  the  highest  character  of  truly  disinterested,  sincere^ 
parental  advice. 

The  domestic  policy  of  Washington  found  its  pole-star  in  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  Constitution  itself.    He  sought  so  to  ad- 
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ministeT  that  Constitution  as  to  form  a  more  perfect  tinion^ 
establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  i»roTide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty.  These  were  objects  interesting,  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  the  whole  country,  and  his  policy  embraced 
the  whole  country. 

Amcmg  his  earliest  imd  most  important  duties  was  the  organi- 
zation of  the  government  itself,  the  choice  of  his  confidential 
advisers,  and  the  various  appointments  to  office.  This  duty,  so 
important  and  delicate,  when  a  whole  government  was  to  be 
organized,  and  all  its  offices  for  the  first  time  filled,  was  yet  not 
difficult  to  him ;  for  he  had  no  sinister  ends  to  accomplish,  no 
clamorous  partisans  to  gratify,  no  pledges  to  redeem,  no  object 
to  be  regarded,  but  simply  the  public  good.  It  was  a  plain, 
straightforward  matter, — a  mere  honest  choice  of  good  men  for 
the  public  service. 

His  own  singleness  of  purpose,  his  disinterested  patriotism^ 
were  evinced  by  the  selection  of  his  first  cabinet,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  filled  the  seats  of  Justice,  and  other  places 
of  high  trust.  He  sought  for  men  fit  for  offices  ;  not  for  offices 
which  might  suit  men.  Above  personal  considerations,  above 
local  considerations,  above  party  considerations,  he  felt  that  he 
Gould  only  discharge  the  sacred  trust  which  the  country  had 
traced  in  his  hands,  by  a  diligent  inquiry  after  real  merit,  and  a 
conscientious  preference  of  virtue  and  talent.  The  whole  coun* 
try  was  the  field  of  his  selection.  He  explored  that  whole  field, 
looking  only  for  whatever  it  contained  most  worthy  and  distin- 
guished. He  was,  indeed,  most  successful,  and  he  deserved 
success  for  the  purity  of  his  motives,  the  liberality  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  his  enlarged  and  sianly  policy. 

Washington's  administration  established  the  national  credit^ 
fiaade  provision  for  the  public  debt,  and  for  that  patriotic  artny 
whose  interests  and  welfare  were  always  so  dear  to  him  ;  and| 
by  laws  wisely  framed,  and  of  admirable  efOect,  raised  the  conii- 
merce  and  navigation  of  the. country,  almost  at  once,  from  de- 
pression and  ruin  to  a  state  of  prosperity.  Nor  were  his  eyes 
open  to  these  interests  alone.  He  viewed  with  equal  concern 
its  agriculture  and  numufactures,  and,  so  far  as  they  came  witliin 
the  regular  exercise  of  the  powers  of  this  government,  they 
wtperienced  regard  and  favour. 

It  should  not  be  omitted,  even  in  this  slight  reference  to  the 
geheral  measures  and  general  princifdes  of  the  first  President, 
that  he  saw  and  felt  the  full  value  and  importance  of  the  judi- 
cial department  of  the  government.  An  upright  and  able  ad- 
Bunistration  of  the  laws  he  held  to  be  alike  indispensable  to 
private  happiness  and  public  liberty.    The  Temple  of  Justice, 
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in  his  judgment,  was  a  sacred  place,  and  he  would  profane  and 
pollute  it  who  should  assign'  any  to  minister  in  it,  not  spotless 
in  character,  not  incorruptible  in  integrity,  not  competent  by 
talent  and  learning,  not  a  fit  object  of  unhesitating  trust. 

Among  other  admonitions,  Washington  has  left  us,  in  his  last 
communication  to  his  country,  an  exhortation  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  party  spirit.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  he  yet  con- 
jures us  not  to  fan  and  feed  the  flame.  Undoubtedly,  Gentle- 
men, it  is  the  greatest  danger  of  our  system  and  of  our  time. 
"Undoubtedly,  if  that  system  should  be  overthrown,  it  will  be 
the  work  of  excessive  party  spirit,  acting  on  the  government, 
which  is  dangerous  enough,  or  acting  in  the  government,  which 
is  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous ;  for  government  then 
becomes  nothing  but  organized  party,  and,  in  the  strange  vicis- 
situdes of  human  affairs,  it  may  come  at  last,  perhaps,  to  exhibit 
the  singular  paradox  of  government  itself  being  in  opposition 
to  its  own  powers,  at  war  with  the  very  elements  of  its  own 
existence.  Such  cases  are  hopeless.  As  men  may  be  protected 
against  murder,  but  cannot*  be  guarded  against  suicide,  so  gov* 
ernment  may  be  shielded  from  the  assaults  of  external  foes, 
but  nothing  can  save  it  when  it  chooses  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
itself. 

Finally,  Grentlemen,  there  was  in  the  breast  of  Washington 
one  sentiment  so  deeply  felt,  so  constantly  uppermost,  that  no 
proper  occasion  escaped  without  its  utterance.  From  the  let- 
ter which  he  signed  in  behalf  of  the  Convention  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  sent  out  to  the  people,  to  the  moment  when  he 
put  his  hand  to  that  last  paper  in  which  he  addressed  his 
countrymen,  the  Union — the  Union  was  the  great  object  of  liis 
thoughts.  In  that  first  letter,  he-  tells  them  that,  to  him  and 
his  brethren  of  the  Convention,  union  appears  to  be  the  great- 
est interest  of  every  true  American ;  and  in  that  last  paper,  he 
conjures  them  to  regard  that  unity  of  government  which  con- 
stitutes them  one  people  as  the.  very  palladium  of  their  pros- 
perity and  safety,  and  the  security  of  liberty  itself.  He  re- 
garded the  union  of  these  States  less  as  one  of  our  blessings, 
than  as  the  great  treasure-house  which  contained  them  all. 
Here,  in  his  judgment,  was  the  great  magfizine  of  all  our  means 
of  prosperity ;  here,  as  he  thought,  and  as  every  American  still 
thinks,  are  deposited  all  our  animating  prospects,  all  our  solid 
hopes  for  future  greatness.  He  has  taught  us  to  maintain  this 
union,  not  by  seeking  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  government, 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  by  surrendering  them,  on  the  other  ;  but 
by  an  administration  of  them  at  once  firm  and  moderate,  pur- 
suing objects  truly  national,  and  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  justice 
^md  equity.    The  extreme  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  the 
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XJnion,  at  all  times  maDifested  by  him,  shows  not  only  the 
opinion  he  entertained  of  its  importance,  but  his  clear  percep- 
tion of  those  causes  which  were  likely  to  spring  up  to  endanger 
it,  and  which,  if  once  they  should  overthrow  the  present  sys- 
tem, would  leave  little  hope  of  any  future  beneficial  reunion. 
Of  all  the  presumptions  indulged  by  presumptuous  man,  that 
is  one  of  the  rashest  which  looks  for  repeated  and  favourable 
opportunities  for  the  deliberate  establishment  of  a  united  gov- 
ernment over  distinct  and  widely-extended  communities.  Such 
a  thing  has  happened  once  in  human  affairs,  jiud  but  once  :  .the ' 
event  stands  out  as  a  prominent  exception  to  all  ordinary 
history ;  and  unless  we  suppose  ourselves  running  into  an  age 
of  miracles,  we  may  not  expect  its  repetition. 

Washington,  therefore,  could  regard,  and  did  regard,  nothing 
as  of  paramount  political  interest,  but  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  itself.  With  a  united  government,  well  administered, 
he  saw  we  had  nothing  to  fear ;  and  without  it,  nothing  to  hope. 
The  sentiment  is  just,  and  its  momentous  truth  should  solemnly 
impress  the  whole  country.  If  we  might  regard  our  country 
as  personated  in  the  spirit  of  Washington,  if  we  might  consider 
him  as  representing  her,  in  her  past  renown,  her  present  pros- 
perity, and  her  future  career,  and  as  in  that  character  demand- 
ing of  us  all  to  account  for  our  conduct,  as  political  men  or  as 
private  citizens,  how  should  he  answer  him  who  has  ventured 
to  talk  of  disunion  and  dismemberment?  Or  how  should  lie 
answer  him  who  dwells  perpetually  on  local  interests,  and  fans 
every  kindling  flame  of  local  prejudice?  How  should  he  an- 
swer him  who  would  array  State  against  State,  interest  against 
interest,  and  party  against  party,  careless  of  the  continuance  of 
that  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  tisone  people? 

The  i)olitical  prosperity  which  thi3  country  has  attained,  and 
which  it  now  enjoys,  it  has  acquired  mainly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  present  government.  While  this  agent  con- 
tinues, the  capacity  of  attaining  to  still  higher  degrees  of  pros- 
perity exists  also.  We  have,  while  this  lasts,  a  political  life 
capable  of  beneficial  exertion,  with  power  to  resist  or  overcome 
misfortunes,  to  sustain  us  against  the  ordinary  accidents  of 
human  affairs,  and  ta  promote,  by  active  efforts,  every  public 
interest.  But  dismemberment  strikes  at  the  very  being  which 
preserves  these  faculties.  It  would  lay  its  rude  and  ruthless 
hand  on  this  great  agent  itself.  It  would  sweep  away,  not  only 
what  we  possess,  but  all  power  of  regaining  lost,  or  acquiring 
new  possessions.  It  would  leave  the  country,  not  only  bereft 
of  its  prosperity  and  happiness,  but  without  limbs,  or  organs,  or 
faculties,  by  which  to  exert  itself  hereafter  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  prosx>erity  and  happiness. 
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Othei*  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their  effects  overcome. 
If  disastrous  war  should  sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean, 
another  generation  may  renew  it;  if  it  exhaust  our  treasury, 
future  industry  may  replenish  it ;  if  it  desolate  and  lay  waste 
our  fields,  still,  under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow  green 
again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests.  It  were  but  a  trifle  even  if 
the  walls  of  yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty  pillars 
should  fall,  and  its  gorgeous  decorations  be  all  covered  by  the 
dust  of  the  valley.  All  these  might  be  rebuilt.  But  who  shall 
reconstruct  the  fabric' of  demolished  government?  Who  shall 
rear  again  the  well-proportioned  columns  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty? Who  shall  frame  together  the  skilful  architecture  which 
unites  national  sovereignty  with  State  rights,  Individual  secu- 
rity, and  public  prosperity?  "No,  Gentlemen,  if  these  colunms 
fall,  they  will  not  be  raised  again.  Like  the  Coliseum  and  the 
Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a  mournful,  a  melancholy 
immortality.  Bitterer  tears,  however,  will  flow,  over  them  than 
were  ever  shed  over  the  monuments  of  Boman  or  Grecian  art ; 
for  they  will  be  the  remnants  of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than 
Greece  or  Bome  ever  saw, — the  edifice  of  constitutional  Amer- 
ican liberty. 

But  let  us  hope  for  better  things.  Let  us  trust  in  that  gra- 
cious Being  who  has  hitherto  held  our  country  as  in  the  hollow 
of  His  hand.  Let  us  trust  to  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  efficacy  of  religious  obligation.  Let  us  trust 
to  the  influence  of  Washington's  example.  Let  us  hope  that  that 
fear  of  Heaven  which  expels  all  other  fear,  and  that  regard  to 
duty  which  transcends  all  other  regard,  may  influence  public 
men  and  private  citizens,  and  lead  our  country  still  onward  in 
her  happy  career.  Full  of  these  gratifying  anticipations  and 
hopes,  let  us  look  forward,to  the  end  of  that  century  which  is 
commenced.  A  hundred  years  hence,  other  disciples  of  Wash- 
ington will  celebrate  his  birth  with  no  less  of  sincere  admiration 
than  we  now  commemorate  it.  When  they  shall  meet,  as  we  now 
meet,  to  do  themselves  and  him  the  honour,  so  surely  as  they 
shall  see  the  blue  summits  of  his  native  mountains  rise  in  the 
horizon ;  so  surely  as  they  shall  behold  the  river  on  whose  banks 
he  lived,  and  on  whose  banks  he  rests,  still  flowing  on  toward 
the  sea, — so  surely  may  they  see,  as  we  now  see,  the  flag  of  the 
Union  floating  on  the  top  of  the  Capitol;  and  then,  as  now, 
may  the  Sun,  in  its  course,  visit  no  land  more  free,  more  happy, 
more  lovely,  than  this  our  own  country  1 

Gentlemen,  I  propose  — "The  Memory  of  GsoiiaE  Wash- 

INGTON," 
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Gentlemen,  you  have  personal  recollections  and  associa- 
tions, connected  with  the  establishment  and  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  which  are  necessarily  called  up  on  an  occasion  like 
this.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  the  prominent  agency  exer- 
cised by  eminent  citizens  of  your  own,  in  regard  to  that  great 
measure.  Those  great  men  are  now  recorded  among  the  illus- 
trious dead ;  but  they  have  left  names  never  to  be  forgotten, 
and  never  to  be  remembered  without  respect  and  veneration.. 
Least  of  all  can  they  be  forgotten  by  you,  when  assembled  here 
for  the  purpose  of  signifying  your  attachment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  your  sense  of  its  inestimable  importance  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people. 

I  should  do  violence  to  my  own  feelings.  Gentlemen, — I  think 
I  should  offend  yours,— if  I  omitted  respectful  mention  of  dis- 
tinguished names  yet  fresh  in  your  recollections.  How  can  I 
stand  here,  to  speak  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  wisdom  of  its  provisions,  of  the  difficulties  attending  its 
adoption,  of  the  evils  from  which  it  rescued  the  country,  and  of 
the  prosperity  and  power  to  which  it  has  raised  it,  and  yet  pay 
no  tribute  to  those  who  were  highly  instrumental  in  accomplish- 
ing the  work?  While  we  are  here  to  rejoice  that  it  yet  stands 
firm  and  strong,  while  we  congratulate  one  another  that  we  live 
under  its  benign  influence,  and  cherish  hopes  of  its  long  dura- 
tion, we  cannot  forget  who  they  were  that,  in  the  day  of  our  na- 
tional infancy,  in  the  times  of  despondency  and  despair,  mainly 
assisted  to  work  out  our  deliverance.  I  should  feel  that  I  was 
unfaithful  to  the  strong  recollections  which  the  occasion  presses 
upon  us,  that  I  was  not  true  to  gratitude,  not  true  to  patriotism, 
not  true  to  the  living  or  the  dead,  not  true  to  your  feelings  or 
my  own,  if  I  should  forbear  to  make  mention  of  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Coming  from  the  military  service  of  the  country  yet  a  youth, 
but  with  knowledge  and  maturity,  even  in  civil  affairs,  far  be- 
yond his  years,  he  made  this  city  the  place  of  his  adoption ;  and 
he  gave  the  whole  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  weak  and  distracted  condition  of  the  country.  Daily  in- 
creasing in  acquaintance  and  confidence  with  the  people  of  New 
York,  he  saw,  what  they  also  saw,  the  absolute  necessity  of  some 
closer  bond  of  union  for  the  States.  This  was  the  great  object 
of  his  desire.  He  never  appears  to  have  lost  sight  of  it,  but 
was  found  in  the  lead  whenever  any  thing  was  to  be  attempted 

3  From  a  speech  made  at  a  public  dlmier  given  to  Webster  in  New  York,  on 
the  10th  of  March,  l8Si,   See  page  385,  note  7. 
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for  its  accomplishment.  One  experiment  after  another,  as  is 
well  known,  was  tried,  and  all  failed.  The  States  were  urgently- 
called  on  to  confer  such  further  powers  on  the  old  Congress  as 
would  enable  it  to  redeem  the  public  faith,  or  to  adopt,  them- 
selves, some  general  and  common  principle  of  commercial  reg- 
ulation. But  the  States  had  not  agreed,  and  were  not  likely 
to  agree.  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  so  full  of  public  difficulty 
and  public  distress,  commissioners  from  five  or  six  of  the  States 
met,  on  the  request  of  Virginia,  at  Annapolis,  in  September, 
1786.  The  precise  object  of  their  appointment  was  to  take  into 
consideration  the  trade  of  the  United  States ;  to  examine  the 
relative  situations  and  trade  of  the  several  States ;  and  to  con- 
sider how  far  a  uniform  system  of  commercial  regulations  was 
necessary  to  their  common  interest  and  permanent  harmony. 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  one  of  these  commissioners ;  and  I  have  un- 
derstood, though  I  cannot  assert  the  fact,  that  their  Beport  was 
drawn  by  him.  His  associate  from  this  State  was  the  venerable 
Judge  Benson,  who  has  lived  long,  and  still  lives,  to  see  the 
happy  results  of  the  counsels  which  originated  in  this  meeting. 
Of  its  members,  he  and  Mr.  Madison  are,  I  believe,  now  the 
only  survivors.  These  commissioners  recommended,  what  took 
place  the  next  year,  a  general  Convention  of  all  the  States,  to 
take  into  serious  deliberation  the  condition  of  the  country,  and 
devise  such  provisions  as  should  render  the  constitution  of  the 
federal  government  adequate  to.  the  exigencies  of  the  Union.  I 
need  not  remind  you,  that  of  this  Convention  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
an  active  and  efiicient  member.  The  Constitution  was  framed, 
and  submitted  to  the  country.  And  then  another  great  work 
was  to  be  undertaken.  The  Constitution  would  naturally  find, 
and  did  fin  d,  enemies  and  opposers.  Objections  to  it  were  numer- 
ous, and  powerful,  and  spirited.  These  were  to  be  answered ; 
and  they  were  effectually  answered.  The  writers  of  the  num- 
bers of  The  Federalist,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Jay, 
so  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  their  discussions  of  the 
Constitution^  that  those  numbers  are  generally  received  as  im- 
portant commentaries  on  the  text,  and  accurate  expositions,  in 
general,  of  its  objects  and  purposes.  Those  papers  were  all 
written  and  published  in  this  city.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  elected 
one  of  the  distinguished  delegation  from  the  city,  into  the  State 
Convention  at  Poughkeepsie,  called  to  ratify  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. Its  debates  are  published.  Mr.  Hamilton  appears  to  have 
exerted,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  utmost,  every  power  and  fac- 
ulty of  his  mind. 

The  whole  question  was  likely  to  depend  on  the  decision  of 
New  York.  He  felt  the  full  importance  of  the  crisis ;  and  the 
reports  of  his  speeches,  imperfect  as  they  probably  are,  are  yet 
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lasting  monuments  to  his  genius  and  patriotism.  He  saw  at  last 
his  hopes  fulfilled ;  he  saw  the  Constitution  adopted,  and  the 
government  under  it  established  and. organized.  The  discern- 
ing eye  of  Washington  immediately  called  him  to  that  post 
which  was  infinitely  the  most  important  in  the  administration 
of  the  new  system.  He  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
and  how  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  such  a  place,  at  such  a  time, 
the  whole  country  perceived  with  delight,  and  the  whole  world 
saw  with  admiration.  He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  re- 
sources, and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth.  He 
touched  the  dead  corpse  of  the  Public  Credit,  and  it  sprang 
upon  its  feet.  The  fabled  birth  of  Minerva  from  the  brain  of 
Jove  was  hardly  more  sudden  or  more  perfect  than  the  finan^ 
cial  system  of  the  United  States,  as  it  burst  forth  from  the  con-: 
ceptions  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
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It  is  a  noble  faculty  of  our  nature  which  enables  us  to  con- 
nect our  thoughts,  our  sympathies,  and  our  happiness  with 
what  is  distant  in  place  or  time  ;  and,  looking  before  and  after, 
to  hold  communication  at  once  with  our  aucestors  and  our  pos- 
terity. Human  and  mortal  though  we  are,  we  are  nevertheless 
not  mere  insulated  beings,  without  relation  to  the  past  or  the 
future.  Neither  the  point  of  time  nor  the  spot  of  earth,  in 
which  we  physically  live,  bounds  our  rational  and  intellectual 
enjoyments.  We  live  in  the  past  by  a  knowledge  of  itsiiis-r 
tory  ;  and  in  the  future  by  hope  and  anticipation.  By  ascend- 
ing to  an  association  with  our  ancestors ;   by  contemplating 

4  This  and  the  three  pieces  which  follow  it  are  fl*oin  a  discourse  delivered  at 
Plymouth,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1820,  the  two  hundi'edth  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  That  discourse  stands  first,  in  the  order  of  time,  of 
Webster's  great  efforts  in  what  may  be  called  civic  oratoiy,  and  is  genei-ally 
regarded,  I  believe,  as  the  corner-stone  of  his  fame  as  an  orator.  The  discourse 
was  not  printed  till  about  a  year  after  the  delivery.  A  copy  of  it  having  been 
mailed  to  Chancellor  Kent,  of  New  York,  that  eminent  man  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  it  in  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Webster,  fi*om  which  I  transcribe  the  follow- 
ing: **The  reflections,  the  sentiments,  the  morals,  the  patriotism,  the  eloquence, 
the  imagination  of  this  admirable  production  are  exactly  what  I  anticipated ; 
elevated,  Just,  and  true.  I  think  it  is  also  embellished  by  a  style  distinguished 
for  purity,  taste,  and  simplicity."  Ex-President  John  Adamd,  also,  had  the  dis- 
course read  to  him,  and  expressed  his  judgment  of  it  thus :  "  If  there  be  an 
American  who  can  read  it  without  tears,  I  am  not  that  American.  It  enters 
more  perfectly  into  the  genuine  spirit  of  Now  England  than  any  production  I 
ever  read." 
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fJieif  ^sample  and  studying  their  character ;  by  partaking  tlieir 
sentiments  and  imbibing  their  spirit ;  by  accompanying  them  in 
their  toils,  by  sympathizing  in  their  sufferings,  and  rejoicing  in 
their  successes  and  triumphs, — we  seem  to  belong  to  their  age, 
and  to  mingle  our  own  existence  with  theirs.  "We  become  their 
contemporaries,  live  the  lives  which  they  lived,  endure  what 
they  endured,  and  partake  the  rewards  which  they  enjoyed. 
And  in  like  manner,  by  running  along  the  line  of  future  time  ; 
by  contemplating  the  probable  fortunes  of  those  who  are 
coming  after  us  ;  by  attempting  something  which  may  promote 
their  happiness,  and  leave  some  not  dishonourable  memorial  ol 
ourselves  to  their  regard,  when  we  shall  sleep  with  the  fathers, 
r-we  protract  our  own  earthly  being,  and  seem  to  crowd  what^ 
ever  is  future,  as  well  as  the  past,  into  the  narrow  compass  of 
our  earthly  existence.  As  it  is  not  a  vain  and  false,  but  aa 
exalted  and  religious  imagination,  which  leads  us  to  raise  our 
thoughts  from  the  orb  which,  amidst  this  universe  of  worlds, 
the  Creator  has  given  us  to  inhabit,  and  to  send  them,  with 
something  of  the  feeling  which  Nature  prompts,  and  teaches  to 
be  proper  among  children  of  the  same  Eternal  Parent,  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  myriads  of  fellow-beings  with  which  His 
goodness  has  peopled  the  infinite  of  space ;  so  neither  is  it  false 
or  vain  to  consider  ourselves  as  interested  and  connected  with 
our  whole  race,  through  all  time;  allied  to  our  ancestors; 
allied  to  our  posterity ;  closely  compacted  on  all  sides ;  our- 
selves being  but  links  in  the  great  chain  of  being  which  begins 
with  the  origin  of  our  race,  runs  onward  through  its  successive 
generations,  binding  together  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future,  and  terminating  at  last,  with  the  consnnunation  of  all 
things  earthly,  at  the  throne  of  God. 

There  may  be,  and  there  often  is,  indeed,  a  regard  for  an- 
cestry, which  nourishes  only  a  weak  pride ;  as  there  is  also  a 
care  for  posterity,  which  only  disguises  an  habitual  avarice, 
or  hides  the  workings  of  a  low  and  grovelling  vanity.  But 
there  is  also  a  moral  and  philosophical  respect  for  our  ances- 
tors, which  elevates  the  character  and  improves  the  heart 
Next  to  the  sense  of  religious  duty  and  moral  feeling,  I  hardly 
know  what  should  bear  with  stronger  obligation  on  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  mind,  than  a  consciousness  of  alliance  with 
excellence  which  is  departed.  Poetry  is  found  to  have  few 
stronger  conceptions,  by  which  it  would  affect  or  overwhelm 
the  mind,  than  those  in  which  it  presents  the  moving  and 
speaking  image  of  the  departed  dead  to  the  senses  of  the  living. 
This  belongs  to  poetry,  only  because  it  is  congenial  to  our 
nature.  Poetry  is,  in  this  respect,  but  the  handmaid  of  true 
philosophy  and  morality :  it  deals  with  us  as  human  beings. 
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naturally  reverencing  those  whose  visible  connection  with  this 
state  of  existence  is  severed,  and  who  may  yet  exercise  we 
know  not  what  sympathy  with  ourselves ;  and  when  it  carries 
us  forward,  also,  and  shows  us  the  long-continued  result  of  all 
the  good  we  do,  in  the  prosperity  of  those  who  follow  us,  till 
it  bears  us  from  ourselves,  and  absorbs  us  in  an  intense  interest 
for  what  shall  happen  to  the  generations  after  us,  it  speaks  only 
the  language  of  our  nature,  and  affects  us  with  the  sentiments 
which  belong  to  us  as  human  beings. 

Standing  in  this  relation  to  our  ancestors  and  our  posterity, 
we  are  assembled  on  this  memorable  spot  to  perform  the  duties 
which  that  relation  and  the  present  occasion  impose  ui)on  us. 
We  have  come  to  this  Bock,  to  record  here  our  homage  for  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers ;  our  sympathy  in  their  sufferings ;  our  grati- 
tude for  their  labours  ;  our  admiration  of  their  virtues  ;  our 
veneration  for  their  piety ;  and  our  attachment  to  those  pripci- 
ples  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  they  encountered  the 
dangers  of  the  ocean,  the  storms  of  heaven,  the  violence  of 
savages,  disease,  exile,  and  famine,  to  enjoy  and  to  establish. 
And  we  would  leave  here,  also,  for  the  generations  which  are 
rising  up  rapidly  to  fill  our  places,  some  proof  that  we  have 
endeavoured  to  transmit  the  great  inheritance  unimpaired;  that 
in  our  estimate  of  public  principles  and  private  virtue,  in  our 
veneration  of  religion  and  piety,  in  our  devotion  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  in  our  regard  for  whatever  advances  human 
knowledge  or  improves  human  happiness,  we  are  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  our  origin. 

There  is  a  local  feeling  connected  with  this  occasion,  too 
strong  to  be  resisted  ;  a  sort  of  genius  of  the  place,  which  inspires 
arid  awes  us.  We  feel  that  we  are  on  the  spot  where  the  first 
Bcene  of  our  history  was  laid ;  where  the  hearths  and  altars  of 
New  England  were  first  placed ;  where  Christianity  and  civili- 
zation and  letters  made  their  first  lodgment,  in  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  covered  with  a  wilderness,  and  peopled  by  roving  bar, 
barians.  We  are  here  at  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the 
event  took  place.  The  imagination  irresistibly  and  rapidly 
draws  around  us  the  principal  features  and  the  leading  charac- 
ters in  the  original  scene.  We  cast  our  eyes  abroad  on  the 
ocean,  and  we  see  where  the  little  bark,  with  the  interesting 
group  upon  its  deck,  made  its  slow  progress  to  the  shore.  We 
look  around  us,  and  behold  the  hills  and  promontories  where 
the  anxious  eyes  of  our  fathers  first  saw  the  places  of  habita- 
tion and  of  rest.  We  feel  the  cold  which  benumbed,  and  listen 
to  the  winds  which  pierced  them.  Beneath  us  is  the  Rock  on 
which  New  England  received  the  feet  of  the  Pilgrims.  We 
seem  even  to  behold  them,  as  they  struggle  with  the  elements, 
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and,  with  toilsome  efforts,  gain  the  shore.  We  listen  to  the- 
chiefs  in  council ;  we  see  the  unexampled  exhibition  of  female 
fortitude  and  resignation ;  we  hear  the  whisperings  of  youthful 
impatience,  and  we  see,  what  a  painter  of  our  own  has  also  rep- 
resented by  his  pencil,^  chilled  and  shivering  childhood,  house- 
less, but  for  a  mother's  arms,  couchless,  but  for  a  mother's 
breast,  till  our  own  blood  almost  freezes.  The  mild  dignity  of 
Carver  and  Bradford  ;  the  decisive  and  soldierlike  air  and 
manner  of  Standish  ;  the  devout  Brewster  ;  the  enterpris- 
ing AiiLERTOK;  the  general  firmness  and  thoughtfulness  of 
the  whole  band  ;  their  conscious  joy  for  dangers  escaped ;  their 
deep  solicitude  about  dangers  to  come  ;  their  trust  in  Heaven ; 
their  high  religious  faith,  full  of  confidence  and  anticipation, — 
all  of  these  seem  to  belong  to  this  place,  and  to  be  present  on 
this  occasion,  to  fill  us  with  reverence  and  admiration. 

The  settlement  of  New  England  by  the  colony  which  landed 
here  on  the  22d  of  December,  1620,  although  not  the  first  Euro- 
pean establishment  in  what  now  constitutes  the  United  States, 
was  yet  so  peculiar  in  its  causes  and  character,  and  has  been 
followed  and  must  still  be  followed  by  such  consequences,  as  to 
give  it  a  high  claim  to  lasting  commemoration.  On  these 
causes  and  consequences,  more  than  on  its  immediately  attend* 
ant  circumstances,  its  importance,  as  an  historical  event,  de- 
pends. Great  actions  and  striking  occurrences,  having  excited 
a  temporary  admiration,  often  pass  away  and  are  forgotten, 
because  they  leave  no  lasting  results,  affecting  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  communities.  Such  is  frequently  the  fortune 
of  the  most  brilliant  military  achievements.  Of  the  ten  thou- 
sand battles  which  have  been  fought ;  of  all  the  fields  fertilized 
with  carnage  ;  of  the  banners  which  have  been  bathed  in  blood; 
of  the  warriors  who  have  hoped  that  they  had  risen  from  the 
field  of  conquest  to  a  glory  as  bright  and  as  durable  as  the  stars, 
— how  few  that  continue  long  to  interest  mankind  I  The  vic- 
tory of  yesterday  is  reversed  by  the  defeat  of  to-day ;  the  star 
of  military  glory,  rising  like  a  meteor,  like  a  meteor  has  fallen ; 
disgrace  and  disaster  hang  on  the  heels  of  conquest  and  renown ; 
victor  and  vanquished  presently  pass  away  to  oblivion ;  and  the 
world  goes  on  in  its  course,  with  the  loss  only  of  so  many  lives 
and  so  much  treasure. 

But  if  this  be  frequently,  or  generally,  the  fortune  of  military 
achievements,  it  is  not  always  so.    There  are  enterprises,  mili- 

5  The  allusion  is  to  a  large  historical  painting  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
at  Plymouth,  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Sargent,  of  Boston,  and  presented  by  him 
to  the  Pilgrim  Society.  It  represents  the  principal  personages  of  the  company 
at  the  moment  of  landing,  with  the  Indian  Samoset,  who  approaches  them  with 
a  friendly  welcome. 
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tary  as  well  as  civil,  which  sometimes  check  the  current  of 
events,  give  a  new  turn  to  human  affairs,  and  transmit  their 
consequences  through  ages.  We  see  their  importance  in  their 
results,  and  call  them  great,  because  great  things  follow. 
There  have  been  battles  which  have  fixed  the  fate  of  nations. 
These  come  down  to  us  in  history  with  a  solid  and  permanent 
interest,  not  created  by  a  display  of  glittering  armour,  the  rush 
of  adverse  battalions,  the  sinking  and  rising  of  pennons,  the 
flight,  the  pursuit,  and  the  victory ;  but  by  their  effect  in  advan- 
cing or  retarding  human  knowledge,  in  overthrowing  or  estab- 
lishing despotism,  in  extending  or  destroying  human  happiness. 
When  the  traveller  pauses  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  what  are 
the  emotions  which  most  strongly  agitate  his  breast?  What  is 
the  glorious  recollection  which  thrills  through  his  frame,  and 
suffuses  his  eyes  ?  Kot,  I  imagine,  that  Grecian  skill  and  Gre- 
cian valour  were  here  most  signally  displayed ;  but  that  Greece 
herself  was  saved.  It  is  because  to  this  spot,  and  to  the  event 
which  has  rendered  it  immortal,  he  refers  all  the  succeeding 
glories  of  the  republic.  It  is  because,  if  that  day  had  gone 
otherwise,  Greece  had  perished.  It  is  because  he  perceives 
tliat  her  philosophers  and  orators,  her  poets  and  painters,  her 
sculptors  and  architects,  her  governments  and  free  institutions 
point  backward  to  Marathon,  and  that  their  future  existence 
seems  to  have  been  suspended  on  the  contingency,  whether  the 
Persian  or  the  Grecian  banner  should  wave  victorious  in  the 
beams  of  that  day's  setting  Sun.  And,  as  his  imagination 
kindles  at  the  retrospect,  he  is  transported  back  to  the  interest- 
ing moment ;  he  counts  the  fearful  odds  of  the  contending 
hosts;  his  interest  for  the  result  overwhelms  him ;  he  trembles, 
as  if  it  were  still  uncertain,  and  seems  to  doubt  whether  he  may 
consider  Socrates  and  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Sophocles,  and 
Phidias,  as  secure,  yet,  to  himself  and  to  the  world. 

**If  we  conquer,"  said  the  Athenian  commander  on  the  ap- 
proach of  that  decisive  day,  "if  we  conquer,  we  shall  make 
Athens  the  greatest  city  of  Greece."  A  prophecy  how  well  ful- 
filled I  "If  God  prosper  us,**  might  have  been  the  more  appro- 
priate language  of  our  fathers,  when  they  landed  upon  this  Kock, 
"If  God  prosper  us,  we  shall  here  begin  a  work  which  shall 
last  for  ages ;  we  shall  plant  here  a  new  society,  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  fullest  liberty  and  the  purest  religion  ;  we  shall 
subdue  this  wilderness  which  is  before  us ;  we  shall  fill  the 
region  of  the  great  continent,  which  stretches  almost  from  pole 
to  pole,  with  civilization  and  Christianity ;  the  temples  of  the 
true  God  shall  rise  where  now  ascends  the  smoke  of  idolatrous 
sacrifice ;  fields  and  gardens,  the  flowers  of  Summer,  and  the 
waving  and  golden  harvest  of  Autumn,  shall  spread  over  a 
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thousaud  hills,  and  etretch  aloog  a  thousand  valleys,  never  ye*"* 
since  the  creation,  reclaimed  to  the  use  of  civilized  man*  Wo 
shall  whiten  this  coast  with  the  canvas  of  a  prosperous  com- 
merce  ;  we  shall  stud  the  Jong  and  winding  shore  with  a  hun* 
dred  cities.  That  which  we  sow  in  weakness  shall  be  raised  in 
strength.  From  our  sincere,  but  houseless  worship,  there  shall 
spring  splendid  temples  to  record  God*s  goodness ;  from  the 
simplicity  of  our  social  union,  there  shall  arise  wise  and  politiq 
constitutions  of  government,  full  of  the  liberty  which  we  outt 
selves  bring  and  breathe ;  from  our  zeal  for  learning,  institu^ 
tions  shall  spring  which  shall  scatter  the  light  of  knowledge 
throughout  the  land,  and,  in  time,  paying  back  where  they  have 
borrowed,  shall  contribute  their  part  to  the  great  aggregate  of 
human  knowledge ;  and  our  descendants,  through  all  genera* 
tions,  shall  look  back  to  this  spot  and  to  this  hour  with  una- 
bated affection  and  regard.' 


>» 


Of  the  motives  which  influenced  the  first  settlers  to  a  vol- 
untary exile,  induced  them  to  relinquish  their  native  coun- 
try, and  to  seek  an  asylum  in  this  then  unexplored  wilderness, 
the  first  and  principal,  no  doubt,  were  connected  with  religion. 
They  sought  to  enjoy  a  higher  degree  of  religious  freedom,  and 
what  they  esteemed  a  purer  form  of  religious  worship,  than 
was  allowed  to  their  choice,  or  presented  to  their  imitation,  in 
the  Old  AVorld.  The  love  of  religious  liberty  is  a  stronger  sen- 
timent, when  fully  excited,  than  an  attachment  to  civil  or 
political  freedom.  That  freedom  which  the  conscience  de^ 
mands,  and  which  men  feel  bound  by  their  hope  of  salvation  to 
contend  for,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  attained.  Conscience,  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  prepares  the 
mind  to  act  and  to  suffer  beyond  almost  all  other  causes.  It 
sometimes  gives  an  impulse  so  irresistible,  that  no  fetters  of 
power  or  of  opinion  can  withstand  it.  History  instructs  us 
that  this  love  of  religious  liberty,  a  comimund  sentiment  in  the 
breast  of  man,  made  up  of  the  clearest  sense  of  right  and  the 
highest  conviction  of  duty,  is  able  to  look  the  sternest  despot* 
ism  in  the  face,  and,  with  means  apparently  the  most  inade- 
quate, to  shake  principalities  and  powers.  There  is  a  boldness, 
a  spirit  of  daring,  in  religious  reformers,  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  general  rules  which  control  men's  purposes  and  actions. 
If  the  hand  of  power  be  laid  upon  it,  this  only  seems  to  aug- 
ment its  force  and  elasticity,  and  to  cause  its  action  to  be  more 
formidable  and  violent.  Human  invention  has  devised  nothing, 
human  power  has  compassed  nothing,  that  can  forcibly  restrain 
it,  when  it  breaks  forth.  Nothing  can  stop  it,  but  to  give  way 
to  it ;  nothing  can  check  it,  but  indulgence.    It  loses  its  pow^ 
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only  when  it  has  gained  its  object  The  principle  of  toleration, 
to  which  the  world  has  come  so  slowly,  is  at  once  the  most  just 
and  the  most  wise  of  all  principles.  Even  when  religious 
feeling  takes  a  character  of  extravagance  and  enthusiasm,  and 
seems  to  threaten  the  order  of  society  and  shake  the  columns 
of  the  social  edifice,  its  principal  danger  is  in  its  restraint.  If 
it  be  allowed  indulgence  and  exhaustion,  like  the  elemental 
fires,  it  only  agitates,  and  perhaps  purifies,  the  atmosphere ; 
while  its  efforts  to  throw  off  restraint  would  burst  the  world 
asunder. 

It  is  certain  that,  although  many  of  them  were  republicans 
in  principle,  we  have  no  evidence  that  our  New  England  an- 
cestors would  have  emigrated,  as  they  did,  from  their  native 
country,  would  have  become  wanderers  in  Europe,  and  finally 
would  have  undertaken  the  establishment  of  a  colony  here, 
naerely  from  their  dislike  of  the  political  systems  of  Europe. 
They  fled  not  so  much  from  the  civil  government,  as  from  the 
hierarchy,  and  the  laws  which  enforced  conformity  to  the 
Church  establishment.  Mr.  Eobinson  had  left  England  as 
early  as  1608,  on  account  of  the  persecutions  for  nonconformity, 
and  had  retired  to  Holland.  He  left  England,  from  no  disap- 
pointed ambition  in  affairs  of  State,  from  no  regrets  at  the  want 
of  preferment  in  the  Church,  nor  from  any  motive  of  distinc- 
tion or  of  gain.  Uniformity  in  matters  of  religion  was  pressed 
with  such  extreme  rigour,  that  a  voluntary  exile  seemed  the 
most  eligible  mode  of  escaping  from  the  penalties  of  noncom- 
pliance. The  accession  of  EliEabeth  had,  it  is  true,  quenched 
the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  put  an  end  to  the  easy  acquisition 
of  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Her  long  reign  had  established 
the  Reformation,  but  toleration  was  a  virtue  beyond  her  concep- 
tion, and  beyond  the  age.  ^he  left  no  example  of  it  to  her 
successor ;  and  he  was  not  of  a  character  which  rendered  it 
probable  that  a  sentiment  either  so  wise  or  so  liberal  would 
originate  with  him.  At  the  present  period  it  seems  incredible 
that  tlie  learned,  accomplished,  unassuming,  and  inoffensive 
Bobinson  should  neither  be  tolerated  in  his  peaceable  mode  of 
worship  in  his  own  country,  nor  suffered  quietly  to  depart  from 
it.  Yet  such  was  the  fact.  He  left  his  country  by  stealth,  that 
he  might  elsewliere  enjoy  those  rights  which  ought  to  belong 
to  men  in  all  countries.  The  departure  of  the  Pilgrims  for 
Holland  is  deeply  interesting  from  its  circumstances,  and  also 
as  it  marked  the  character  of  the  times,  independently  of  its 
connection  with  names  now  incorporated  with  the  history  of 
empire.  The  embarkation  was  intendjed  to  be  made  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  might  escape  the  notice  of  the  ofiicers  of  gov- 
ernment.   Great  pains  had  been  taken  to  secure  boats,  which 
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should  come  undiscovered  to  the  shore,  and  receive  the  f  ugi-^ 
tives ;  and  frequent  disapjMJintments  had  been  experienced  la- 
this respect. 

At  length  the  appointed  time  came,  bringing  with  it  unusual 
severity  of  cold  and  rain.  An  unfrequented  and  barren  heath, 
on  the  shores  of  Lincolnshire,  was  the  selected  spot  where  the 
feet  of  the  Pilgrims  were  to  tread,  for  the  last  time,  the  land  of 
their  fathers.  The  vessel  which  was  to  receive  them  did  not 
come  until  the  next  day ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  little  band 
was  collected,  and  men  and  women  and  children  and  baggage 
were  crowded  together,  in  melancholy  and  distressed  confusion. 
The  sea  was  rough,  and  the  women  and  children  were  already 
sick,  from  their  passage  down  the  river  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion on  the  sea.  At  length  the  wished-for  boat  silently  and  fear- 
fully approaches  the  shore,  and  men  and  women  and  children, 
shaking  with  fear  and  with  cold,  as  many  as  the  small  vessel  could 
bear,  venture  off  on  a  dangerous  sea.  Immediately  the  advance 
of  horses  is  heard  from  behind,  armed  men  appear,  and  those 
not  yet  embarked  are  seized,  and  taken  into  custody.  In  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  the  first  parties  had  been  sent  on  board 
without  any  attempt  to  keep  members  of  the  same  family  to- 
gether; and,  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  horsemen, 
the  boat  never  returned  for  the  residue.  Those  who  had  got 
away,  and  those  who  had  not,  were  in  equal  distress.  A  storm, 
of  great  violence  and  long  duration,  arose  at  sea,  which  not 
only  protracted  the  voyage,  rendered  distressing  by  the  want  of 
all  accommodations  which  the  interruption  of  the  embarkation 
had  occasioned,  but  also  forced  the  vessel  out  of  her  course,  and 
menaced  immediate  shipwreck;  while  those  on  shore,  when 
they  were  dismissed  from  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  justice* 
having  no  longer  homes  or  houses  to  retire  to,  and  their  friends 
and  protectors  being  already  gone,  became  objects  of  necessary 
charity,  as  well  as  of  deep  commiseration. 

As  this  scene  passes  before  us,  we  can  hardly  forbiear  asking, 
whether  this  be  a  band  of  malefactors  and  felons  flying  from 
justice.  "What  are  their  crimes,  that  they  hide  themselves  in 
darkness?  To  what  punishment  are  they  exposed,  that,  to 
avoid  it,  men  and  women  and  children  thus  encounter  the  surf 
of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  terrors  of  a  night  storm  ?  "What  in- 
duces this  armed  pursuit^  and  this  arrest  of  fugitives,  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  ?  Truth  does  not  allow  us  to  answer  these 
inquiries  in  a  manner  that  does  credit  to  the  wisdom  or  the  jus- 
tice of  the  times.  This  was  not  the  flight  of  guilt,  but  of  virtue. 
It  was  an  humble  and  peaceable  religion,  flying  from  causeless 
oppression.  It  was  conscience,  attempting  to  escape  from  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  Stuarts.    It  was  Kobinson  and  Brewster^ 
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leading  off  their  little  band  from  their  native  soil,  at  first  to; 
find  a  shelter  on  the  shore  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  but 
ultimately  to  come  hither;  and,  having  surmounted  all  diflS- 
culties  and  braved  a  thousand  dangers,  to  find  here  a  place  of 
refuge  and  of  rest.  Thanks  be  to  God,  that  this  spot  was  hon- 
oured as  the  asylum  of  religious  liberty  I  May  its  standard, 
reared  here,  remain  for  ever  I  May  it  rise  up  as  high  as 
heaven,  till  its  banner  shall  fan  the  air  of  both  continents,  and 
wave  as  a  glorious  ensign  of  peace  and  security  to  the  nations  I 
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As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Roman  Colonies  partook  of  the 
fortunes,  as  well  as  the  sentiments  and  general  character,  of  the 
seat  of  empire.  They  lived  together  with  her,  they  flourished 
with  her,  and  fell  with  her.  The  branches  were  lopped  away 
even  before  the  vast  and  venerable  trunk  itself  fell  prostrate  to 
the  earth.  Nothing  had  proceeded  from  her  which  could  sup- 
port itself,  and  bear  up  the  name  of  its  origin,  when  her  own 
sustaining  arm  should  be  enfeebled  or  withdrawn.  It  was  not 
given  to  Rome  to  see,  either  at  her  zenith  or  in  her  decline,  a 
child  of  her  own,  distant  indeed,  and  independent  of  her  control, 
yet  speaking  her  language  and  inheriting  her  blood,  springing 
forward  to  a  competition  with  her  own  power,  and  a  comparison 
with  her  own  great  renown.  She  saw  not  a  vast  region  of  the 
Earth  peopled  from  her  stock,  full  of  States  and  political  com- 
munities, improving  upon  the  models  of  her  institutions,  and 
breathing  in  fuller  measure  the  spirit  which  she  had  breathed 
in  the  best  periods  of  her  existence ;  enjoying  and  extending 
her  arts  and  her  literature ;  rising  rapidly  from  political  child- 
hood to  manly  strength  and  independence ;  her  offspring,  yet 
now  her  equal ;  unconnected  with  the  causes  which  might 
affect  the  duration  of  her  own  i)ower  and  greatness  ;  of  com- 
mon origin,  but  not  linked  in  a  common  fate ;  giving  ample 
pledge,  that  her  name  should  not  be  forgotten ;  that  her  lan- 
guage should  not  cease  to  be  used  among  men;  that  whatsoever 
she  had  done  for  human  knowledge  and  human  happiness 
should  be  treasured  up  and  preserved ;  that  the  record  of  her 
existence  and  her  achievements  should  not  be  obscured,  al- 
though, in  the  inscrutable  purposes  of  Providence,  it  might  be 
her  destiny  to  fall  from  opulence  and  splendour ;  although  the 
time  might  come,  when  darkness  should  settle  on  all  her  hills ; 
when  foreign  or  domestic  violence  should  overturn  her  altars 
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and  her  temples ;  when  ignorance  and  deepotism  should  fill  the 
places  where  Laws,  and  Arts,  and  Liberty  had  flourished; 
when  the  feet  of  barbarism  should  trample  on  the  tombs  of  her 
Consuls,  and  the  walls  of  her  Senate-house  and  Forum  echo 
only  to  the  voice  of  savage  triumph.  She  saw  not  this  glorious 
vision,  to  inspire  and  fortify  her  against  the  possible  decay  or 
downfall  of  her  power.  Happy  are  they  who  in  our  day  may 
behold  it,  if  they  shall  contemplate  it  with  the  sentiments  which 
it  ought  to  inspire  I 

The  New  England  Colonies  differ  quite  as  widely  from  the 
Asiatic  establishments  of  the  modern  European  nations,  as 
from  the  models  of  the  ancient  States.  The  sole  object  of  those 
establishments  was,  originally,  trade  ;  although  we  have  seen, 
in  one  of  them,  the  anomaly  of  a  mere  trading  company  attain- 
ing a  political  character,  disbursing  revenues,  and  maintaining 
armies  and  fortresses,  until  it  has  extended  its  control  over  sev- 
enty millions  of  people.  Differing  from  these,  and  still  more 
from  the  New  England  and  North  American  Colonies,  are  the 
European  settlements  in  the  West  India  Islands.  It  is  not 
strange  that^  when  men's  minds  were  turned  to  the  settlement 
of  America,  different  objects  should  be  proposed  by  those  who 
emigrated  to  the  different  regions  of  so  vast  a  country.  Climate, 
soil,  and  condition  were  not  all  equally  favourable  to  all  pur- 
suits. In  the  West  Indies,  the  purpose  of  those  who  went 
thither  was  to  engage  in  that  species  of  agriculture,  suited  to 
the  soil  and  climate,  which  seems  to  bear  more  resemblance  to 
commerce  than  to  the  hard  and  plain  tillage  of  New  England. 
The  great  staples  of  these  countries,  being  partly  an  agricultu- 
ral and  partly  a  manufactured  product,  and  not  being  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  become  the  object  of  calculation,  with  re- 
spect to  a  profitable  investment  of  capital,  like  any  other  enter- 
prise of  trade  or  manufacture.  The  more  especially,  as, 
requiring,  by  necessity  or  habit,  slave-labour  for  their  produc- 
tion, the  capital  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  produc- 
tion is  very  considerable.  The  West  Indies  are  resorted  to, 
therefore,  rather  for  the  investment  of  capital  than  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  life  by  personal  labour.  Such  as  jwssess  a 
considerable  amount  of  capital,  or  such  as  choose  to  adventure 
in  commercial  speculations  without  capital,  can  alone  be  fitted 
to  be  emigrants  to  the  islands.  The  agriculture  of  these  re- 
gions, as  before  observed,  is  a  sort  of  commerce ;  and  it  is  a 
species  of  employment  in  which  labour  seems  to  form  an  incon- 
siderable ingredient  in  the  productive  causes,  since  the  portion 
of  white-labour  is  exceedingly  small,  and  slave-labour  is  rather 
more  like  profit  on  stock  or  capital  than  labour  properly  so 
called.    The  individual  who  undertakes  an  establishment  of 
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this  kind  takes  into  the  account  the  cost  of  the  necessary  num- 
her  of  slaves,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  calculates  the  cost  of 
the  land.  The  uncertainty,  too,  of  this  species  of  employment 
affords  another  ground  of  resemblance  to  commerce.  Although 
gainful  on  the  whole,  and  in  a  series  of  years,  it  is  often  very 
disastrous  for  a  single  year ;  and,  as  the  capital  is  not  readily 
invested  in  other  pursuits,  bad  crops  or  bad  markets  not  only 
affect  the  profits,  but  the  capital  itself.  Hence  the  sudden 
depressions  which  take  place  in  the  value  of  such  estates. 

But  the  great  and  leading  observation,  relative  to  these  estab- 
lishments, remains  to  be  made.  It  is,  that  the  owners  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  capital  seldom  consider  themselves  at  home  in  the 
colony.  A  very  great  portion  of  the  soil  itself  is  usually  owned 
in  the  mother  country ;  a  still  greater  is  mortgaged  for  capital 
obtained  there ;  and,  in  general,  those  who  are  to  derive  an 
interest  from  the  products  look  to  the  parent  country  as  the 
place  for  enjoyment  of  their  wealth.  The  population  is  there- 
fore constantly  fluctuating.  Nobody  comes  but  to  return.  A 
constant  succession  of  owners,  agents,  and  factors  takes  place. 
Whatsoever  the  soil,  forced  by  the  unmitigated  toil  of  slavery, 
can  yield,  is  sent  home  to  defray  rents,  and  interests,  and  agen- 
cies, or  to  give  the  means  of  living  in  a  better  society.  In  such 
a  state,  it  is  evident  that  no  spirit  of  permanent  improvement 
13  likely  to  spring  up.  Profits  will  not  be  invested  with  a  dis* 
tant  view  of  benefiting  posterity.  !Koads  and  canals  will  hardly 
be  built ;  schools  will  not  be  founded  ;  colleges  will  not  be  en- 
dowed. There  will  be  few  fixtures  in  society ;  no  principles 
of  utility  or  elegance,  planted  now,  with  the  hope  of  being 
developed  and  expanded  hereafter.  Profit,  immediate  profit 
must  be  the  principal  active  spring  in  the  social  system.  There 
may  be  many  particular  exceptions  to  these  general  remarks, 
but  the  outline  of  the  whole  is  such  as  is  here  drawn. 

Another  most  important  consequence  of  such  a  state  of 
things  is,  that  no  idea  of  independence  of  the  parent  country  is 
likely  to  arise ;  unless,  indeed,  it  should  spring  up  in  a  form 
that  would  threaten  universal  desolation.  The  inhabitants 
have  no  strong  attachment  to  the  place  which  they  inhabit. 
The  hope  of  a  great  portion  of  them  is  to  leave  it ;  and  their 
great  desire,  to  leave  it  soon.  However  useful  they  may  be  to 
the  parent  State,  how  much  soever  they  may  add  to  the  con- 
veniences and  luxuries  of  life,  these  colonies  are  not  favoured 
spots  for  the  expansion  of  the  human  mind,  for  the  progress  of 
permanent  improvement,  or  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  future 
independent  empire. 

Different  indeed,  most  widely  different,  from  all  these  in- 
stances of  emigration  and  plantation,  were  the  condition,  the 
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purposes,  and  the  prospects  of  our  fathers,  when  they  estab- 
lished their  infant  colony  upon  this  spot    They  came  hither  to 
a  land  from  which  they  were  never  to  return.    Hither  they  had 
brought,  and  here  they  were  to  fix,  their  hopes,  their  attache 
ments,  and  their  objects  in  life.    Some  natural  tears  they  shed, 
as  they  left  the  pleasant  abodes  of  their  fathers,  and  some  emo- 
tions  they  suppressed,  when  the  white  cliffs  of  their  native 
country,  now  seen  for  the  last  time,  grew  dim  to  their  sight. 
They  were  acting,  however,  upon  a  resolution  not  to  be  daunted* 
"With  whatever  stifled  regrets,  with  whatever  occasional  hesita- 
tion, with  whatever  appalling  apprehensions,  which  might  some- 
times arise  with  force  to  shake  the  firmest  purpose,  they  had 
yet  committed  themselves  to  Heaven  and  the  elements ;  and  a 
thousand  leagues  of  water  soon  interposed  to  separate  them  for 
ever  from  the  region  which  gave  them  birth.    A  new  existence 
awaited  them  here ;  and  when  tliey  saw  these  shores,  rough, 
cold,  barbarous,  and  barren,  as  then  they  were,  they  beheld 
their  country.    That  mixed  and  strong  feeling  which  we  call 
love  of  country,  and  which  is,  in  general,  never  extinguished  in 
the  heart  of  man,  grasped  and  embraced  its  proper  object  here. 
Whatever  constitutes  country,  except  the  earth  and  the  sun,  all 
the  moral  causes  of  affection  and  attachment  which  operate 
upon  the  heart,  they  had  brought  with  them  to  their  new  abode. 
Here  were  now  their  families  and  friends,  their  homes  and 
their  property.    Before  they  reached  the  shore,  they  had  estab- 
lished the  elements  of  a  social  system,  and  at  a  much  earlier 
period  had  settled  their  forms  of  religious  worship.     At  the 
moment  of  their  landing,  therefore,  they  possessed  institutions 
of  government  and  institutions  of  religion :  and  friends  and 
families,  and  social  and  religious  institutions,  established  by 
consent,  founded  on  choice  and  preference,  how  nearly  do  these 
fill  up  our  whole  idea  of  country  I    The  morning  that  beamed 
On  the  first  night  of  their  repose  saw  the  Pilgrims  already  at 
home  in  their  country.     There  were  political  institutions,  and 
civil  liberty,  and  religious  worship.    Poetry  has  fancied  noth- 
ing, in  the  wanderings  of  heroes,  so  distinct  and  characteristic. 
Here  was  man,  indeed,  unprotected  and  unprovided  for,  on  the 
shore  of  a  rude  and  fearful  wilderness  ;  but  it  was  politic,  intel- 
ligent, and  educated  man.    Every  thing  was  civilized  but  the 
physical  world.    Institutions,  containing  in  substance  all  that 
ages  had  done  for  human  government,  were  established  in  a 
forest.     Cultivated  mind  was  to  act  on  uncultivated  Kature ; 
and,  more  than  all,  a  government  and  a  country  were  to  com- 
mence, with  the  very  first  foundations  laid  under  the  divine 
light  of  the  Christian  religion.     Happy  auspices  of  a  happy 
futurity  I    Who  would  wish  that  his  country's  existence  had 
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otherwise  begun  ?  Who  would  desire  the  power  of  going  back^ 
to  the  ages  of  fable  ?  Who  would  wish  for  an  origin  obscured 
in  the  darkness  of  antiquity?  Who  would  wish  for  other  em- 
blazoning of  his  country's  heraldry,  or  other  ornaments  of  her 
genealogy,  than  to  be  able  to  say,  that  her  first  existence  was 
with  intelligence,  her  first  breath  the  inspiration  of  liberty, 
her  first  principle  the  truth  of  Divine  religion  ? 

Local  attachments  and  sympathies  would  ere  long  spring  up 
in  tlie  breasts  of  our  ancestors,  endearing  to  them  the  place  of 
their  refuge.  Whatever  natural  objects  are  associated  with 
interesting  scenes  and  high  efforts,  obtain  a  hold  on  human 
feeling,  and  demand  from  the  heart  a  sort  of  recognition  and 
regard.  This  Bock  soon  became  hallowed  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  these  hills  grateful  to  their  sight.  Neither  they 
nor  their  children  were  again  to  till  the  soil  of  England,  nor 
again  to  traverse  the  seas  which  surrounded  her.  But  here 
was  a  new  sea,  now  open  to  their  enterprise,  and  a  new  soil, 
which  had  not  failed,  to  respond  gratefully  to  their  laborious 
industry,  and  which  was  already  assuming  a  robe  of  verdure. 
Hardly  had  they  provided  shelter  for  the  living,  ere  they  were 
summoned  to  erect  sepulchres  for  the  dead.  The  ground  had 
become  sacred,  by  enclosing  the  remains  of  some  of  their  com- 
panions and  connections,  A  parent,  a  child,  a  husband,  or 
a  wife,  had  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  mingled  with  the 
dust  of  New  England.  We  naturally  look  with  strong  emotions 
to  the  spot,  though  it  be  a  wilderness,  where  the  ashes  of  those 
we  have  loved  repose.  Where  the  heart  has  laid  down  what  it 
bved  most,  there  it  is  desirous  of  laying  itself  down.  No  sculpt- 
ured marble,  no  enduring  monument,  no  honourable  inscription, 
no  ever-burning  taper  that  would  drive  away  the  darkness  of  the 
tomb,  can  soften  our  sense  of  the  reality  of  death,  and  hallow 
to  our  feelings  the  ground  which  is  to  cover  us,  like  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  shall  sleep,  dust  to  dust,  with  the  objects  of 
our  affections. 

In  a  short  time  other  causes  sprang  up  to  bind  the  Pilgrims 
with  new  cords  to  their  chosen  land.  Children  were  born,  and 
the  hopes  of  future  generations  arose,  in*  the  spot  of  their  new 
habitation.  The  second  generation  found  this  the  land  of  their 
nativity,  and  saw  that  they  were  bound  to  its  fortunes.  They 
beheld  their  fathers'  graves  around  them,  and,  while  they  read 
the  memorials  of  their  toils  and  labours,  they  rejoiced  in  the- 
inheritance  which  they  found  bequeathed  to  them. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  causes,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  an  interest  and  a  feeling  should  arise  here,  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  interest  and  feeling  of  mere  Englishmen ;  and  all 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Colonies  proves  this  to  have 
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actually  and  gradually  taken  place.  With  a  general  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Crown,  there  was, 
from  the  first,  a  repugnance  to  an  entire  submission  to  the  con- 
trol of  British  legislation.  The  Colonies  stood  upon  their 
charters,  which,  as  they  contended,  exempted  them  from  the 
ordinary  power  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  authorized  them 
to  conduct  their  own  concerns  by  their  own  counsels.  They 
utterly  resisted  the  notion  that  they  were  to  be  ruled  by  the 
mere  authority  of  the  government  at  home,  and  would  not 
endure  even  that  their  own  charter  governments  should  be 
established  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  not  a  con- 
trolling or  protecting  board  in  England,  but  a  government  of 
their  own,  and  existing  immediately  within  their  limits,  which 
could  satisfy  their  wishes.  It  was  easy  to  foresee,  what  we 
know  also  to  have  happened,  that  the  first  great  cause  of  colli- 
sion and  Jealousy  would  be,  under  the  notion  of  political  econ- 
omy then  and  still  prevalent  in  Europe,  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  mother  country  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the 
Colonies.  Whoever  has  looked  deeply  into  the  causes  which 
produced  our  Revolution,  has  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  origi- 
nal principle  far  back  in  this  claim,  on  the  part  of  England,  to 
monopolize  our  trade,  and  a  continued  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonies  to  resist  or  evade  that  monopoly ;  if  indeed  it  be  not 
still  more  just  and  philosophical  to  go  further  back,  and  to  con* 
sider  it  decided  that  an  independent  government  must  arise 
here,  the  moment  it  was  ascertained  that  an  English  colony, 
such  as  landed  in  this  place,  could  sustain  itself  against  the 
dangers  which  surrounded  it,  and,  with  other  similar  establish- 
ments, overspread  the  land  with  an  English  population.  Acci- 
dental causes  retarded  at  times,  and  at  times  accelerated,  the 
progress  of  the  controversy.  The  Colonies  wanted  strength, 
and  time  gave  it  to  them.  They  required  measures  of  strong 
and  palpable  injustice,  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country,  to 
justify  resistance  ;  the  early  part  of  the  late  King's  reign  fur- 
nished them.  They  needed  spirits  of  a  high  order,  of  great 
daring,  of  long  foresight,  and  of  commanding  power,  to  seize 
the  favouring  occasion  to  strike  a  blow,  which  should  sever,  for 
ever,  the  tie  of  colonial  dependence ;  and  these  spirits  were 
found,  in  all  the  extent  which  that  or  any  crisis  could  demand, 
in  Otis,  Adams,  Hancock,  and  the  other  immediate  authors  of 
our  independence. 
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THE  SECOND  CENTURY  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  second  century  opened  upon  New  England  under  cir- 
cumstances which  evinced  that  much  had  already  been  accom- 
plished, and  that  still  better  prospects  and  brighter  hopes  were 
before  her.  She  had  laid,  deep  and  strong,  the  foundations  of 
her  society.  Her  religious  principles  were  firm,  and  her  moral 
habits  exemplary.  Her  public  schools  had  begun  to  diffuse 
widely  the  elements  of  knowledge ;  and  the  College*  under  the 
excellent  and  acceptable  administration  of  Leverett,  had  been 
raised  to  a  high  degree  of  credit  and  usefulness. 

The  commercial  character  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  all 
discouragements,  had  begun  to  display  itself,  and  Jive  hundred 
vessels,  then  belonging  to  Massachusetts,  placed  her  in  rela- 
tion to  commerce,  thus  early,  at  the  head  of  the  Colonies. 
An  author  who  wrote  very  near  the  close  of  the  first  century 
says  :  "New  England  is  almost  deserving  that  noble  name,  so 
mightily  hath  it  increased ;  and,  from  a  small  settlement  at 
first,  is  now  become  a  very  populous  and  flourishing  government. 
The  capital  city,  Boston,  is  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  trade ; 
and  by  much  the  largest  of  any  in  the  English  empire  of  Amer- 
ica ;  and  exceeded  by  but  few  cities,  perhaps  two  or  three,  in 
all  the  American  world." 

But  if  our  ancestors  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  could 
look  back  with  joy,  and  even  admiration,  at  the  progress  of  the 
country,  what  emotions  must  we  not  feel,  when,  from  the  point 
in  which  we  stand,  we  also  look  back  and  run  along  the  events 
of  the  century  which  has  now  closed?  The  country  which 
then,  as  we  have  seen,  was  thought  deserving  of  a  "noble 
name'';  which  then  had  "mightily  increased,**  and  become 
"very  populous'*;  what  was  it,  in  comparison  with  what  our 
eyes  behold  it?  At  that  period  a  very  great  proportion  of 
its  inhabitants  lived  in  the  eastern  section  of  Massachusetts 
proper,  and  in  Plymouth  Colony.  In  Connecticut,  there  were 
towns  along  the  coast,  some  of  them  respectable,  but  in  the 
interior  all  was  ^  wilderness  beyond  Hartford.  On  Connecticut 
river  settlements  had  proceeded  as  far  up  as  Deerfield,  and  Fort 
Dummer  had  been  built  near  where  is  now  the  south  line  of 
New  Hampshire.  In  New  Hampshire  no  settlement  was  then 
begun  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Piscataqua  river,  and,  in 
what  is  now  Maine,  the  inhabitants  were  confined  to  the  coast. 
The  aggregate  of  the  whole  population  of  New  England  did  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand.  Its  present  amount  is 
probably  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand.  Instead  of  being 
confined  to  its  former  limits,  her  population  has  rolled  back- 
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ward  and  filled  up  the  spaces  included  within  her  actual  local 
boundaries.  Not  this  only,  but  it  has  overflowed  those  boun- 
daries, and  the  waves  of  emigration  have  pressed  further  and 
further  toward  the  West.  The  Alleghany  has  not  checked  it ; 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  have  been  covered  with  it.  New  Eng- 
land farms,  houses,  villages,  and  churches  spread  over  and 
adorn  the  immense  extent  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie,  and 
stretch  along  from  the  Alleghany  onwards,  beyond  the  Miamis, 
and  toward  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Two  thousand  miles 
westward  from  the  rock  where  their  fathers  landed,  may  now 
be  found  the.  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  cultivating  smiling  fields, 
rearing  towns  and  villages,  and  cherishing,  we  trust,  the  patri- 
monial blessings  of  wise  institutions  of  liberty  and  religion. 
The  world  has  seen  nothing  like  this.  Eegions  large  enough  to 
be  empires,  and  which,  half  a  century  ago,  were  known  only  as 
remote  and  unexplored  wildernesses,  are  now  teeming  with 
population,  and  prosperous  in  all  the  great  concerns  of  life ;  in 
good  governments,  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  social  happi- 
ness. It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  are  now  more  than 
a  million  of  people,  descendants  of  New  England  ancestry, 
living  free  and  happy,  in  regions  which,  hardly  sixty  years  ago, 
were  tracts  of  unpenetrated  forest.  Nor  do  rivers,  or  moun- 
tains, or  seas  resist  the  progress  of  industry  and  enterprise. 
Ere  long,  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  will  be  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific*  The  imagination  hardly  keeps  up  with  the  progress 
of  population,  improvement,  and  civilization. 

It  is  now  five-and-forty  years  since  the  growth  and  rising 
glory  of  America  were  portrayed  in  the  English  Parliament, 
with  inimitable  beauty,  by  the  most  consummate  orator  of 
modern  times.  Going  back  somewhat  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  describing  our  progress  as  foreseen  from  that  point 
by  his  amiable  friend  Lord  Bathurst,  then  living,  he  spoke  of 
the  wonderful  progress  which  America  had  made  during  the 
period  of  a  single  human  life.'  There  is  no  American  heart,  I 
imagine,  that  does  not  glow,  both  with  conscious,  patriotic 
pride,  and  admiration  for  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  elo- 
quence, so  often  as  the  vision  of  **  that  little  speck,  scarce  visi- 
ble in  the  mass  of  national  interest,  a  small  seminal  principle, 
rather  than  a  formed  body,"  and  the  progress  of  its  astonishing 
development  and  growth,  are  recalled  to  the  recollection. 
But  a  stronger  feeling  might  be  produced,  if  we  were  able  to 

* 

G  It  is  hardly  needfiil  to  observe  how  this  prediction  has  been  Ailfllled  in  the 
BCttlcmeut  of  California,  and  its  incorporation  as  a  State  of  the  Union. 

7  The  allusion  is  to  a  very  celebrated  passage  in  Burke's  Speech  on  C<mcQia» 
tioH  toUh  Americat  which  ia  given  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  volume.    See  page 
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take  up  this  prophetic  description  where  he  left  it,  and,  placing 
ourselves  at  the  point  of  time  in  which  he  was  speaking,  to 
set  forth  with  equal  felicity  the  subsequent  progress  of  the 
country.  There  is  yet  among  the  living  a  most  distinguished 
and  venerable  name,  a  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims ;  one  who 
has  been  attended  through  life  by  a  great  and  fortunate  gen- 
ius ;  a  man  illustrious  by  his  own  great  merits,  and  favoured 
of  Heaven  in  the  long  continuation  of  his  years.^  The  time 
when  the  English  orator  was  thus  speaking  of  America  pre- 
ceded but  by  a  few  days  the  actual  opening  of  the  Kevolu- 
tionary  drama  at  Lexington.  He  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
then  at  the  age  of  forty,  was  among  the  most  zealous  and  able 
defenders  of  the  violated  rights  of  his  country.  He  seemed 
already  to  have  filled  a  full  measure  of  public  service  and  at- 
tained an  honourable  fame.  The  moment  was  full  of  difficulty 
and  danger,  and  big  with  events  of  immeasurable  importance. 
The  country  was  on  the  very  brink  of  a  civil  war,  of  which  no 
man  could  foretell  the  duration  or  the  result.  Something  more 
than  a  courageous  hope,  or  characteristic  ardour,  would  have 
been  necessary  to  impress  the  glorious  prospect  on  •  his  belief, 
if,  at  that  moment,  before  the  sound  of  the  first  shock  of  actual 
war  had  reached  his  ears,  some  attendant  spirit  had  opened  to 
him  the  vision  of  the  future ;— if  it  had  said  to  him,  "The  blow 
is  struck,  and  America  is  severed  from  England  for  ever  1 "  — 
if  it  had  informed  him  that  he  himself,  the  next  annual  revolu- 
tion of  the  Sun,  should  put  his  own  hand  to  the  great  instru- 
ment of  Independence,  and  write  his  name  where  all  nations 
should  behold  it  and  all  time  should  not  efface  it ;  that  ere  long 
he  himself  should  maintain  the  interest  and  represent  the  sov- 
ereignty of  his  new-bom  country  in  the  proudest  Courts  of 
Europe ;  that  he  should  one  day  exercise  her  supreme  magis- 
tracy ;  that  he  should  yet  live  to  behold  ten  millions  of  fellow- 
citizens  paying  him  the  homage  of  their  deepest  gratitude  and 
kindest  affections  ;  that  he  should  see  distinguished  talent  and 
high  public  trust  resting  where  his  name  rested ;  that  he  should 
even  see  with  his  own  unclouded  eyes  the  close  of  the  second 
century  of  IN^ew  England,  who  had  begun  life  almost  with  its 
commencement,  and  lived  through  nearly  half  the  whole  his- 
tory of  his  country ;  and  that  on  the  morning  of  this  auspicious 
day  Ke  should  be  found  in  the  political  councils  of  his  native 
State,®  revising,  by  the  light  of  experience,  that  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  forty  years  before  he  had  assisted  to  frame 

8  deferring  to  John  Adams,  the  second  President  of  the  United  States. 

9  At  the  time  when  this  was  spoken,  Mr.  Adams  was  a  member,  as  Webster 
himself  also  was,  of  a  Convention  of  Massachusetts,  which  assembled,  in  the 

vFall  of  1820,  to  revise  and  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 
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and  establish ;  and,  great  and  happy  as  he  should  then  behold 
his  country,  there  should  be  nothing  in  prospect  to  cloud  the 
scene,  nothing  to  check  the  ardour  of  that  confident  and  patri- 
otic hox>e  which  should  glow  in  his  bosom  to  the  end  of  his  long- 
protracted  and  happy  life. 


APPEAL  AGAIKST  THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 

Our  ancestors  established  their  system  of  goyemment  on 
morality  and  religious  sentiment.  Moral  habits,  they  believed, 
cannot  safely  be  trusted  on  any  other  foundation  than  religious 
principle,  nor  any  government  be  secure  which  is  not  supported 
by  moral  habits.  Living  under  the  heavenly  light  of  revela- 
tion, they  hoped  to  find  all  the  social  dispositions,  all  the  duties 
which  meti  owe  to  each  other  and  to  society,  enforced  and  per- 
formed*  Whatever  makes  men  good  Christians,  makes  them 
good  citizens.  Our  fathers  came  here  to  enjoy  their  religion 
free  and  unmolested  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  two  centuries,  there  is 
nothing  upon  which  we  can  pronounce  more  confidently,  noth- 
ing of  which  we  can  express  a  more  deep  and  earnest  convic- 
tion, than  of  the  inestimable  importance  of  that  religion  to 
man,  both  in  regard  to  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

If  the  blessings  of  our  political  and  social  condition  have  not 
been  too  highly  estimated,  we  cannot  well  overrate  the  respon- 
sibility and  duty  which  they  impose  upon  us.  We  hold  these 
institutions  of  government,  religion,  and  learning,  to  be  trans- 
mitted, as  well  as  enjoyed.  We  are  in  the  line  of  conveyance, 
through  which  whatever  has  been  obtained  by  the  spirit  and 
efforts  of  our  ancestors  is  to  be  communicated  to  our  chUdren. 

We  are  bound  to  maintain  public  liberty,  and,  by  the  example 
of  our  own  system,  to  convince  the  world  that  order  and  law, 
religion  and  morality,  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  rights  of  -pet- 
sons,  and  the  rights  of  property,  may  all  be  preserved  and 
secured,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  by  a  governmOit  entirely 
and  purely  elective.  If  we  fail  in  this,  our  disaster  will  be 
signal,  and  will  furnish  an  argument,  stronger  than  has  yet  been 
found,  in  support  of  those  opinions  which  maintain  that  govern- 
ment can  rest  safely  on  nothing  but  power  and  coercion.  As 
far  as  experience  may  show  errors  in  our  establishments,  we  are 
bound  to  correct  them ;  and,  if  any  practices  exist,  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  within  the  reach  of  our 
laws  or  our  influence,  we  are  inexcusable  if  we  do  not  exert  our- 
selves to  restrain  and  abolish  them. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  on  this  occasion  to  suggest^  that  the  land  la 
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DOt  yet  wholly  free  from  the  contamination  of  a  traffic  at  which 
every  feeling  of  humanity  must  for  ever  revolt,— I  mean  the 
African  slave-trade.  Neither  public  sentiment  nor  the  law  has 
hitherto  been  able  entirely  to  put  an  end  to  this  odious  and 
abominable  trade.  At  the  moment  when  God  in  His  mercy  has 
blessed  the  Christian  world  with  a  universal  peace,  there  is  rea- 
son to  fear  that,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Christian  name  and  char- 
acter, new  efforts  are  making  for  the  extension  of  this  trade  by 
subjects  and  citizens  of  Christian  States,  in  whose  hearts  there 
dwell  no  sentiments  of  humanity  or  of  justice,  and  over  whom 
neither  the  fear  of  €rod  nor  the  fear  of  man  exercises  a  control. 
In  the  sight  of  our  law,  the  African  slave-trader  is  a  pirate  and 
a  felcm ;  and  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  an  offender  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  depth  of  human  guilt.  There  is  no  brighter  part  of 
our  history  than  that  which  records  the  measiires  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  government  at  an  early  day,  and  at  differ- 
ent times  since,  for  the  suppression  of  this  traffic ;  and  I  would 
call  on  all  the  true  sons  of  2^ew  England  to  cooperate  with  the 
laws  of  man  and  the  justice  of  Heaven.  If  there  be,  within  the 
extent  of  our  knowledge  or  influence,  any  participation  in  tliis 
traffic,  let  us  pledge  ourselves  here,  upon  the  rock  of  Plymouth, 
to  extirpate  and  destroy  it.  It  is  not  fit  that  the  land  of  the 
Pilgrims  should  bear  the  shame  longer.  I  hear  the  sound  of  the 
hammer,  I  see  the  smoke  of  the  furnaces  where  manacles  and 
fetters  are  still  forged  for  human  limbs.  I  see  the  visages  of 
those  who  by  stealth  and  at  midnight  labour  in  this  work  of 
Hell,  foul  and  dark,  as  may  become  the  artificers  of  such  instru- 
ments of  misery  and  torture.  Let  that  si)Ot  be  purified,  or  let 
it  cease  to  be  of  New  England.  Let  it  be  purified,  or  let  it  be 
set  aside  from  the  Christian  world ;  let  it  be  put  out  of  the  cir- 
cle of  human  sympathies  and  human  regards,  and  let  civilized 
man  henceforth  have  no  communion  with  it 

I  would  invoke  those  who  fill  the  seats  of  justice,  and  all  who 
minister  at  her  altar,  that  they  execute  the  wholesome  and  nec- 
essary severity  of  the  law.  I  invoke  the  ministers  of  our  relig- 
ion, that  they  proclaim  its  denunciation  of  these  crimes,  and 
add  its  solemn  sanctions  to  the  authority  of  human  laws.  If 
the  pulpit  be  silent  whenever  or  wherever  there  maybe  a  sinner 
bloody  with  tliis  guilt  within  the  hearing  of  its  voice,  the  pulpit 
is  false  to  its  trust.  I  call  on  the  fair  merchant^  who  has  reaped 
his  harvest  upon  the  seas,  that  he  assist  in  scourging  from  those 
seas  the  worst  pirates  that  ever  infested  them.  That  ocean, 
which  seems  to  wave  with  a  gentle  magnificence  to  waft  the 
burden  of  an  honest  commerce,  and  to  roll  along  its  treasures 
with  a  conscious  pride, — that  ocean,  which  hardy  industry  re- 
gards, even  when  the  winds  have  ruffled  its  surface,  as  a  field  of 
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grateful  toiI«— what  is  it  to  ike  victam  of  this  oppresmon,  when 
he  is  brought  to  its  shores,  and  looks  forth  upon  it^  for  the  first 
time,  loaded  with  chains  and  bleeding  with  stripes  ?  What  is  it 
to  him  but  a  wide-spread  prospect  of  suffering,  anguish,  and 
deatli  ?  Kor  do  the  skies  smile  longer,  nor  is  the  air  longer  f  ra< 
grant  to  hinu  The  Sun  is  cast  down  from,  heaven.  An  inhu* 
man  and  accursed  traffio  has  cut  him  off  in  his  manhood,  or  in 
his  youth,  from  every  enjoyment  belonging  to  his  being,  and 
every  blessing  which  his  Creator  intended  for  him. 

The  Christian  communities  send  forth  their  emissaries  of  relig* 
ion  and  letters,  who  st(^,  here  and  there,  along  the  coast  c^  the 
vast  ot^tinent  of  Africa,  and  with  painful  and  tedious  efforts 
make  some  almost  imperceptible  progress  in  the  communication 
of  knowledge,  and  in  the  general  improrement  of  the  natives 
who  are  immediately  about  them.  Kot  thus  slow  and  imper* 
ceptible  is  the.  transmission  of  the  vices  and  bad  passions  which 
the  subjects  of  Christian  States  carry  to  the  land.  The  slave* 
trade  having  touched  tke  coasts  its  influence  and  its  evils 
spread,  like  a  pestilence,  over  the  whole  continent,  making  sav- 
age wars  more  savage  and  more  frequent,  and  adding  new  and 
fierce  passions  to  the  contests  of  barbarians. 

I  pursue  this  topic  no  further,  except  again  to  say  that  all 
Christendom,  being  now  blessed  with  peace,  is  bound  by  every 
thing  which  belongs  to  its  character,  and  to  the  character  of  the 
present  age,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  inhuman  and  disgraceful 
traffic.!^ 
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This  uncounted  multitude  before  me  and  around  me  proves 
the  feeling  which  the  occasion  has  excited.  These  thousands 
of  human  faces,  glowing  with  sympathy  and  joy,. and,  from  the 

10  This  is,  to  me,  the  noblest  paftfloge  of  fehePlymonthdiscoprse*  Mr.<9«oif|it 
Ticknor,  who  was  pre9ent  at  the  doliyery,  tells  vis* "  The  patidsage  ahout  the  slavoo 
ti-ade  was  delivered  with  a  power  of  indignation  such  as  I  never  witnessed  on 
any  other  occasion."  I  must  add^  ftx>m  the  same  hand,  a  description  of  Webster's 
appearance  at  a  social  gathering  immediately  after  the  discourse  :  "He  was 
fall  of  animation  and  radiant  with  happiness.  But  there  was  something  aboot 
him  very  grand  and  imposing  at  the  same  time.  In  a  letter,  which  I  wrote  the 
same  day,  I  said  that '  he  seemed  as  if  he  were  like  the  mount  that  might  not 
be  touched,  and  that  burned  with  fire.'  I  have  the  same  recollection  of  him 
still.'*  The  lieminiscences,  fW>m  which  this  is  taken,  were  written  many  years 
after  the  event.  I  find  them  quoted  largely  in  Mr.  George  T.  Curtis's  very  inter* 
esting  and  instruetive  lA/e  of  Dam/A  Webster, 

1  The  comer-stone  of  Bunker  HiU  Monument  was  laid  on  the  17th  oC  June, 
1885b  ju9t  fifty  years  •fter  tbe.ba^e  9f  Bvnker  HiU,  An  AwopiAtton  lw4  hon^ 
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impulses  of  a  common  gratitude,  turned  reverently  to  Heaven 
in  this  spacious  temple  of  the  firmament,  inroclaim  that  the  day, 
the  place,  and  the  purpose  of  our  assembling  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  our  hearts. 

If,  indeed,  there  be  any  thing  in  local  association  fit  to  affect 
the  mind  of  man,  we  need  not  strive  to  repress  the  emotions 
which  agitate  us  here.  We  are  among  the  sepulchres  of  our 
fathers.  We  are  on  ground  distinguished  by  their  valour,  their 
constancy,  and  the  shedding  of.  their  blood.  We  are  here,  not 
to  fix  an  uncertain  date  in  our  annals,  nor  to  draw  into  notice 
an  obscure  and  unknown  spot.  If  our  humble  purpose  had 
never  been  conceived,  if  we  ourselves  had  never  been  born,  the 
17th  of  June,  1775,  would  have  been  a  day  on  which  all  subse- 
quent history  would  have  poured  its  light,  and  the  eminence 
Vhere  we  stand  a  point  of  attraction  to  the  eyes  of  successive 
generations.  But  we  are  Americans.  We  live  in  what  may  be 
called  the  early  age  of  this  great  continent ;  and  we  know  that 
our  posterity,  through  all  time,  are  here  to  suffer  and  enjoy  the 
allotments  of  humanity.  We  see  before  us  a  probable  train  of 
great  events ;  we  know  that  our  own  fortunes  have  been  hap- 
pily  cast ;  and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  we  should  be  moved 
by  the  contemplation  of  occurrences  which  have  guided  our 
destiny  before  many  of  us  were  born,  and  settled  the  condition 
in  which  we  should  pass  that  portion  of  our  existence  which 
God  allows  to  men  on  Earth. 

We  do  not  read  even  of  the  discovery  of  this  continent  withv 
out  feeling  something  of  a  personal  interest  in  the  event ;  with- 
out being  reminded  how  much  it  has  affected  our  own  fortunes 
and  our  own  existence.  It  would  be  still  more  unnatural  for 
us,  therefore,  than  for  others,  to  contemplate  with  unaffected 
minds  that  interesting,  I  may  say  that  most  touching  and  pa- 
thetic scene,  when  the  great  Discoverer  of  America  stood  on 
the  deck  of  his  shattered  bark,  the  shades  of  night  falling  on 
the  sea,  yet  no  man  sleeping ;  tossed  on  the  billows  of  an  un- 
known ocean,  yet  the  stronger  billows  of  alternate  hope  and  de- 
spair tossing  his  own  troubled  thoughts  ;  extending  forward  his 

formed  some  years  before,  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  the  monument,  and  Web- 
ster was  at  that  time  President  of  the  Association.  The  occasion  was  one  of 
high  interest,  and  drew  a  vast  throng  of  people  together  IVom  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  discourse  pronounced  by  Webster  on  that  occasion  was 
leeeived  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  is  certainly  among  his  noblest  strains 
of  eloquence.  I  here  give  the  opening  portion  of  it  I  had  it  in  mind  to  give, 
slso,  the  passage  specially  addressed  to  the  band  of  Bevolutionaiy  Veterans 
who  formed  the  crowning  feature  of  the  assemblage ;  but  that  well-known  pas- 
sage runs  in  a  vein  so  lofty  and  so  bold,  that  perhaps  nothing  less  than  Webster's 
own  grand  delivery  could  bring  it  fairly  off,  or  carry  the  feelings  smoothly 
timmgh  thecoQfse  of  it. 
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harassed  frame,  straining  westward  his  anxious  and  eager  eyes» 
till  Heaven  at  last  granted  him  a  moment  of  rapture  and  ec- 
stasy, in  blessing  his  vision  with  the  sight  of  the  unknown  world. 

Nearer  to  our  times,  more  closely  connected  with  our  fates, 
and  therefore  still  more  interesting  to  our  feelings  and  affec- 
tions, is  the  settlement  of  our  own  country  by  colonists  from 
England.  We  cherish  every  memorial  of  these  worthy  ances- 
tors ;  we  celebrate  their  patience  and  fortitude ;  we  admire 
their  daring  enterprise ;  we  teach  our  children  to  venerate  their 
piety ;  and  we  are  justly  proud  of  being  descended  from  men 
who  have  set  the  world  an  example  of  founding  civil  institu- 
tions on  the  great  and  united  principles  of  human  freedom  and 
human  knowledge.  To  us,  their  children,  the  story  of  their 
labours  and  sufferings  can  never  be  without  its  interest.  We 
shall  not  stand  unmoved  on  the  shore  of  Plymouth,  while  the 
sea  continues  to  wash  it ;  nor  will  our  brethren  in  another  early 
and  ancient  Colony  forget  the  place  of  its  first  establishment, 
till  their  river  shall  cease  to  flow  by  it.  No  vigour  of  youth, 
no  maturity  of  manhood,  will  lead  the  nation  to  forget  the  spots 
where  its  infancy  was  cradled  and  defended. 

But  the  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  continent^  which  we 
are  now  met  here  to  commemorate,  that  prodigy  of  modem 
times,  at  once  the  wonder  and  the  blessing  of  the  world,  is  the 
American  Revolution.  In  a  day  of  extraordinary  prosperity 
and  happiness,  of  high  national  honour,  distinction,  and  power, 
we  are  brought  together,  in  this  place,  by  our  love  of  country, 
by  our  admiration  of  exalted  character,  by  our  gratitude  for 
signal  senices  and  patriotic  devotion. 

The  Society  whose  organ  I  am  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
rearing  some  honourable  and  durable  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  early  friends  of  American  Independence.  They  have 
thought  that  for  this  object  no  time  could  be  more  propitious 
than  the  present  prosi)erous  and  peaceful  period  ;  that  no  place 
could  claim  preference  over  this  memorable  spot ;  and  that  no 
day  could  be  more  auspicious  to  the  undertaking  than  the  anni- 
versary  of  the  battle  which  was  here  fought.  The  foundation ' 
of  that  monument  we  have  now  laid.  With  solemnities  suited 
to  the  occasion,  with  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  His  blessing, 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  cloud  of  witnesses,  we  have  begun  the 
work.  We  trust  it  will  be  prosecuted,  and  that,  springing  from 
a  broad  foundation,  rising  high  in  massive  solidity  and  una- 
dorned grandeur,  it  may  remain  as  long  as  Heaven  permits  the 
works  of  man  to  last,  a  fit  emblem  both  of  the  events  in  memory 
of  which  it  is  raised  and  of  the  gratitude  of  those  who  have 
reared  it. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  record  of  illustrious  actions  is 
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most  safely  deposited  in  the  universal  remembrance  of  man- 
kind. We  know  that,  if  we  could  cause  this  structure  to  as- 
cend, not  only  till  it  reached  the  skies,  but  till  it  pierced  them, 
its  broad  surfaces  could  still  contain  but  part  of  that  which,  in 
an  age  of  knowledge,  hath  already  been  spread  over  the  Earth, 
and  which  history  charges  itself  with  making  known  to  all  fu- 
ture times.  We  know  that  no  inscription  on  entablatures  less 
broad  than  the  Earth  itself  can  carry  information  of  the  events 
we  commemorate  where  it  has  not  already  gone ;  and  that  no 
structure,  which  shall  not  outlive  the  duration  of  letters  and 
knowledge  among  men,  can  prolong  the  memorial.  But  our 
object  is,  by  this  edifice,  to  show  our  own  deep  sense  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  achievements  of  our  ancestors ; 
and,  by  presenting  this  work  of  gratitude  to  the  eye,  to  keep 
alive  similar  sentiments,  and  to  foster  a  constant  regard  for  the 
principles  of  the  Kevolution.  Human  beings  are  composed,  not 
of  reason  only,  but  of  imagination  also,  and  sentiment;  and 
that  is  neither  wasted  nor  misapplied  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  of  giving  right  direction  to  sentiments,  and  opening 
proper  springs  of  feeling  in  the  heart.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  our  object  is  to  perpetuate  national  hostility,  or  even  to 
cherish  a  mere  military  spirit.  It  is  higher,  purer,  nobler.  We 
consecrate  our  work  to  the  spirit  of  national  independence,  and 
we  wish  that  the  light  of  peace  may  rest  upon  it  for  ever.  We 
rear  a  memorial  of  our  conviction  of  that  unmeasured  benefit 
which  has  been  conferred  on  our  own  land,  and  of  the  happy 
influences  which  have  been  produced,  by  the  same  events,  on 
the  general  interests  of  mankind.  We  come,  as  Americans,  to 
mark  a  spot  which  must  for  ever  be  dear  to  us  and  our  poster- 
ity. We  wish  that  whosoever,  in  all  coming  time,  shall  turn  his 
eye  hither,  may  behold  that  the  place  is  not  undistinguished 
where  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Kevolution  was  fought.  We 
wish  that  this  structure  may  proclaim  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  that  event  to  every  class  and  every  age.  We  wish 
that  infancy  may  learn  the  purpose  of  its  erection  from  mater- 
nal lips,  and  that  weary  and  withered  age  may  behold  it,  and  bo 
solaced  by  the  recollections  which  it  suggests.  We  wish  that 
labour  may  look  up  here,  and  be  proud,  in  the  midst  of  its  toil. 
We  wish  that,  in  those  days  of  disaster  which,  as  they  come  on 
all  nations,  must  be  expected  to  come  on  us  also,  desi)onding 
patriotism  may  turn  its  eyes  hitherward,  and  be  assured  that 
the  foundations  of  our  national  power  still  stand  strong.  We 
wish  that  this  column,  rising  towards  heaven  among  the  pointed 
spires  of  so  many  temples  dedicated  to  God,  may  contribute 
also  to  produce,  in  all  minds,  a  pious  feeling  of  dependence  and 
gratitude^    We  wish,  finally,  that  the  last  object  to  the  sight  of 
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him  who  leaved  his  native  Bhore,  and  the  fint  to  gladden  his 
who  revisits  it»  may  be  something  whicli  shall  remind  him  ol 
the  liberty  and  the  glory  of  his  country.  Let  it  rise !  let  it  rise, 
till  it  meet  the  Sun  in  his  coming ;  let  the  earliest  light  of  the 
morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  and  play  on  its  summit  1 
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The  Bunker-Hill  Monument  is  finished.  Here  it  stands. 
Fortunate  in  the  high  natural  eminence  on  which  it  is  placed, 
higher,  infinitely  higher  in  its  objects  and  purpose,  it  rises  over 
the  land  and  over  the  sea ;  and,  visible,  at  their  homes,  to  three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  it  stands  a 
memorial  of  the  last,  and  a  monitor  to  the  present  and  to  all 
succeeding  generations.  •  1  have  spoken  of  the  loftiness  of  its 
purpose.  If  it  had  been  without  any  other  design  than  the 
creation  of  a  work  of  art,  the  granite  of  which  it  is  composed 
would  have  slept  in  its  native  bed.  It  has  a  purpose,  and  that 
purpose  gives  it  its  character.  That  purpose  enrobes  it  with 
dignity  and  moral  grandeur*  That  well-known  purpose  it  is 
which  causes  us  to  look  up  to  it  with  a  feeling  of  awe.  It  is  it- 
self the  orator  of  this  occasion.  It  is  not  from  my  lips,  it  could 
not  be  from  any  human  lips,  that  that  strain  of  eloquence  is 
this  day  to  flow  most  competent  to  move  and  excite  the  vast 
multitudes  around  me.  The  powerful  speaker  stands  motion- 
less  before  us.  It  is  a  plain  shaft  It  beai*s  no  inscriptions, 
fronting  to  the  rising  Sun,  from  which  the  future  antiquary 
shall  wipe  the  dust.  "Nor  does  the  rising  Sun  cause  tones  of 
music  to  issue  from  its  summit.  But  at  the  rising  of  the  Sun, 
and  at  the  setting  of  the  Sun ;  in  the  blaze  of  noonday,  and  be- 
neath the  milder  effluence  of  lunar  light,  —it  looks,  it  speaks,  it 
acts,  to  the  full  comprehension  of  every  American  mind,  and 
the  awakening  of  glowing  enthusiasm  in  every  American  heart. 
Its  silent,  but  awful  utterance ;  its  deep  pathos,  as  it  brings  to 
our  contemplation  the  17th  of  June,  1*775,  and  the  consequences 

3  The  address  ih>m  which  this  is  taken  was  delivered  on  the  17th  of  Jane, 
1843,  just  eigrhtoen  years  after  the  laying  of  the  comer*stone.  The  monnment 
was  completed  in  July,  1842,  but  the  celebration  of  tliat  event  was  JusUy  put 
off  till  the  next  anniversary  of  the  battle,  Webster  was  Secretary  of  State  at 
the  time,  and  President  Tyler  and  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  graced  the 
occasion  with  their  presence.  The  throng  of  people  was  even  greater  than  in 
1825,  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  being  asscmbledi  and  among  tbem 
delegations  of  the  descendtmto  of  New  Bnglaod  firom  the  vemMoat  iNirto  of  tbd 
country. 
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wbicb  have  resmlted  to  us^  to  our  countiy,  and  to  the  Tforld; 
from  the  events  of  that  day,  and  which  we  know  must  continue 
to  rain  influence  on  t^e  destinies  of  mankind  to  the  end  of  time; 
the  elevation  with  which  it  raises  us  high  above  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  life,-^  surpass  all  that  the  study  of  the  closet,  or 
even  the  inspiration  of  genius,  can  produce.  To-day  it  speaks 
to  us.  Its  future  auditories  will  be  the  successive  generations 
of  men,  as  they  rise  up  before  it  and  gather  around  it  Its 
6x>eech  will  be  of  patriotism  and  courage ;  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  of  free  government ;  of  the  moral  improvement  and 
elevation  of  mankind ;  and  of  the  immortal  memory  of  those 
who,  with  heroic  devotion,  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  their 
country. 

Banners  and  badges,  processions  and  flags,  announce  to  us, 
that  amidst  this  uncounted  throng  are  thousands  of  natives  of 
l^ew  England  noW  residents  in  other  States.  Welcome,  ye  kin^ 
dred  names,  with  kindred  blood  1  From  the  broad  savannas  of 
the  South,  from  the  newer  regions  of  the  West  from  amidst 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  of  Eastern  origin  who  culti- 
vate the  rich  valley  of  the  Genesee,  or  live  along  the  chain  of 
the  Lakes,  from  the  mountain^  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from 
tlie  thronged  cities  of  the  coast  welcome,  welcome  1  Wher- 
ever else  you  may  be  strangers,  here  you  are  all  at  home. 
You  assemble  at  this  shrine  of  liberty,  near  the  family  altars  at 
which  your  earliest  devotions  were  paid  to  Heaven;  near  to  the 
temples  of  worship  first  entered  by  you,  and  near  to  the  schools 
and  colleges  in  which  your  education  was  received.  You  bring 
liames  which  are  on  the  rolls  of  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bun- 
ker Hill.  You  come,  some  of  you,  once  more  to  be  embraced  by 
an  aged  Revolutionary  father,  or  to  receive  another,  perhaps  a 
last  blessing,  bestowed  in  love  and  tears  by  a  mother,  yet  sur- 
viving to  witness  and  to  enjoy  your  prosperity  and  happiness. 

But  if  family  associations  and  the  recollections  of  the  past 
Ibring  you  hither  with  greater  alacrity,  and  mingle  with  your 
greeting  much  of  local  attachment  and  private  affection,  greet- 
ing also  be  given,  free  and  hearty  greeting,  to  every  American 
citizen  who  treads  this  sacred  soil  with  patriotic  feeling:,  and 
tesplres  with  pleasure  in  an  atmosphere  perfumed  with  the 
recollections  of  1T75 1  This  occasion  is  respectable,  nay,  it  is 
sublime,  by  the  nationality  of  its  sentiment  Among  the  sev- 
enteen millions  erf  happy  people  who  form  the  American 
community,  there  is  not  one  who  has  not  an  interest  in  this 
monument,  as  there  is  not  one  that  has  not  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  that  which  it  commemorates. 

Woe  betide  the  man  who  brings  to  this  day's  worship  feeling 
less  than  wholly  American  I   Woe  betide,  the  man  who  can 
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stand  here  with  the  fires  of  local  resentments  burning,  or  the 
purpose  of  fomenting  local  jealousies  and  the  stripes  of  local 
interests  festering  and  rankling  in  his  heart  Union,  estab- 
lished in  justice,  in  patriotism,  and  the  most  plain  and  obvious 
conmion  interest, — union,  founded  on  the  same  love  of  liberty, 
cemented  by  blood  shed  in  the  same  common  cause,— union  has 
been  the  source  of  all  our  glory  and  greatness  thus  far,  and  is 
the  ground  of  all  our  highest  hopes.  This  column  stands  on 
union.  I  know  not  that  it  might  not  keep  its  x>osition,  if  the 
American  Union,  in  the  mad  conflict  of  human  i)assions,  and  iu 
the  strife  of  parties  and  factions,  should  be  broken  up  and  de« 
Btroyed.  I  know  not  that  it  would  totter  and  fall  to  the  earth, 
and  mingle  its  fragments  with  the  fragments  of  Liberty  and  the 
Constitution,  when  State  shall  be  separated  from  State,  and 
faction  and  dismemberment  obliterate  forever  all  the  hopes  of 
the  founders  of  our  republic,  and  the  great  inheritance  of  their 
children.  It  might  stand.  But  who,  from  beneath  the  weight 
of  mortification  and  shame  that  would  oppress  him,  could  look 
up  to  behold  it  ?  Whose  eyeballs  would  not  be  seared  by  such 
a  spectacle?  For  my  part,  should  I  live  to  such  a  time,  I  shall 
avert  my  eyes  from  it  for  ever. 
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The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Adams  resembled  his  general  character, 
and  f  onhed  indeed  a  p&vt  of  it.  It  was  bold,  manly,  and  ener- 
getic; and  such  the  crisis  required.  —  When  public  bodies  are 
to  be  addressed  on  momentous  occasions,  when  great  interests 
are  at  stake,  and  strong  passions  excited,  nothing  is  valuable 
in  speech,  further  than  as  it  is  connected  with  high  intellecual 
and  moral  endowments.  Clearness,  force,  and  earnestness  are 
the  qualities  which  produce  conviction.  True  eloquence,  in- 
deed, does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  cannot  be  brought  from 
far.  Labour  and  learning  may  toil  for  it,  but  they  will  toil  in 
vain.    Words  and  phrases  may  be  marshalled  in  every  way,  but 

8  Jobn  Adams  aii<l  Thomas  JelTerson,  the  second  and  third  Presidents  of  ibe 
United  States,  both  died  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  on  the  4th  of  Joly, 
182G.  This  coincidence  was  so  remarkable  as  to  excite  universal  interest,  and 
is  said  to  have  affected  the  public  mind  more  deei^y  than  any  event  since  the 
death  of  Washing^n,  which  occurred  on  tlio  14th  of  December,  1790.  The  city 
authorities  of  Boston  took  measures  for*  having  the  event  commemorated  in  m 
suitable  manner;  and  on  the  2d  of  August  following,  Webster  delivered  his 
celebrated  Discourse  on  Adams  and  Jefferson  in  Fanenil  HalL  I  liere  give  that 
portion  of  the  Discourse  which  is  generally  conaidered  the  beat 
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they  cannot  compass  it.  It  must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject, 
and  in  the  occasion.  Affected  passion,  intense  expression,  the 
pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  aspire  after  it ;  they  cannot  reach 
it  It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the  outbreaking  of  a  fountain 
from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of  volcanic  fires,  with 
spontaneous,  original,  native  force.  The  giaces  taught  in  the 
schools,  the  costly  ornaments  and  studied  contH^nces  of  speech 
shock  and  disgust  men,  when  their  own  lives,  aR4  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  country,  hang  bn  the  deci- 
sion of  the  hour.  Then  words  have  lost  their  power,  rhetoric  is 
vain,  and  all  elaborate  oratory  contemptible.  Even  genius  itself 
then  feels  rebuked  and  subdued,  as  in  the  presence  of  higher 
qualities.  Then  patriotism  is  eloquent ;  then  self-devotion  is 
eloquent.  The  clear  conception,  outrunning  the  deductions  of 
logic,  the  high  purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit^ 
speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  informing  every 
feature,  and  urging  the  whole  man  onward,  right  onward  to  his 
object, — this,  this  is  eloquence;  or  rather  it  is  something  greater 
and  higher  than  all  eloquence;  it  is  action,  noble,  sublime, 
godlike  action. 

In  July,  1776,  the  controversy  had  passed  the  stage  of  argu- 
ment. An  appeal  had  been  made  to  force,  and  opposing  armies 
were  in  the  field.  Congress,  then,  was  to  decide  whether  the 
tie  which  had  so  long  bound -us  to  the  parent  State  was  to  be 
severed  at  once,  and  severed  for  ever.  All  the  Colonies  had 
signified  their  resolution  to  abide  by  this  decision,  and  the 
people  looked  for  it  with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  And  surely 
fellow-citizens,  never,  never  were  men  called  to  a  more  impor- 
tant political  deliberation.  If  we  contemplate  it  from  the  i>oint 
where  they  then  stood,  no  question  could  be  more  full  of  inter- 
est:  if  we  look  at  it  now,  and  judge  of  its  importance  by  its 
effects,  it  appears  in  still  greater  magnitude. 

Let  us,  then,  bring  before  us  the  assembly  which  was  about  to 
decide  a  question  thus  big  with  the  fate  of  empire.  Let  us  open 
their  doors»  and  look  in  ui>on  their  deliberations.  Let  us  sur- 
vey the  anxious  and  care-worn  countenances,  let  us  hear  the 
finn-toned  voices,  of  this  band  of  patriots. 

Hancock  presides  over  the  solemn  sitting ;  and  one  of  those 
not  yet  prepared  to  pronounce  for  absolute  independence  is  on 
the  floor,  and  is  urging  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  dec- 
laration. 

**Let  us  pause  I  This  step,  once  taken,  cannot  be  retraced. 
This  resolution,  once  passed,  will  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion. If  success  attend  the  arms  of  England,  we  shall  then  be 
no  longer  Colonies,  with  charters  and  with  privileges :  these 
will  all  be  forfeited  by  this  act;  and  we  shall  be  in  the  condi- 
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tdon  of  othe)*  conqtifefed  people^  at  the  mercy  of  the  OonquerOT*; 
For  ourselves,  we  may  be  ready  to  run  the  hazard ;  but  are  we 
ready  to  carry  the  country  to  that  length  ?  Is  success  so  prob* 
able  as  to  justify  it?  "Where  is  the  military,  where  the  naval 
power,  by  which  we  are  to  resist  the  whole  strength  of  the  arm 
of  England?  for  she  will  exert  that  strength  to  the  utmost. 
Can  we  rely  on  the  constancy  and  perseverance  of  the  people  t 
or  will  they  not  act  as  the  people  of  other  oountries  have  acted, 
and,  wearied  with  a  long  war,  submit,  in  the  end,  to  a  worse 
oppression?  While  we  stand  on  our  old  ground,  and  insist  on 
redress  of  grievances,  we  know  we  are  right,  and  are  not  an- 
swerable for  consequences.  ^Q^otliing  then  can  be  imputed  to 
us.  But  if  we  now  change  our  object^  carry  our  pretentions 
further,  and  set  up  for  absolute  independence,  we  shall  lose  the 
sympathy  of  mankinds  We  shall  no  longer  be  defending  what 
we  possess,  but  struggling  for  something  which  we  never  did 
possess,  and  which  we  have  solemnly  and  uniformly  disclaimed 
all  intention  of  pursuing,  from  the  very  outset  of  the  troubles* 
Abandoning  thus  our  old  ground  of  resistance  only  to  arbitrary 
acts  of  oppression,  the  nations  will  believe  the  wh6le  to  have 
been  mere  pretence,  and  they  will  look  on  us,  not  as  injured, 
but  as  ambitious  subjects.  I  shudder  before  this  responsibility* 
It  will  be  on  us,  if,  relinquishing  the  ground  on  which  we  have 
stood  so  long,  and  stood  so  safely,  we  now  proclaim  indepen* 
dence,  and  carry  on  the  war  for  that  object,  while  these  cities 
burn,  these  pleasant  fields  whiten  and  bleach  with  the  bones  of 
their  owners,  and  these  streams  run  blood.  It  will  be  upon  us^ 
it  will  be  upon  us,  if,  failing  to  maintain  this  unseasonable  and 
ill-judged  Declaration,  a  sterner  despotism,  mai||tained  by  miU 
itary  power,  shall  be  established  over  our  posterity,  when  wo 
ourselves,  given  up  by  an  exhausted,  a  harassed,  a  misled  peo* 
pie,  shall  have  expiated  our  rashness  and  atoned  for  our  pre« 
sumption  on  the  scaffold." 

It  was  for  Mr.  Adams  to  reply  to  arguments  like  these..  Wh 
know  his  opinions,  and  we  know  his  character.  He  would  com<- 
mence  with  his  accustomed  directness  and  earnestness. 

"Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  hand 
and  my  heart  to  this  vote.  It  is  true  indeed  that  in  the  begin- 
ning we  aimed  not  at  independence.  But  there's  a  Divinity 
which  shapes  our  ends.  The  injustice  of  England  has  driven 
us  to  arms ;  and,  blinded  to  her  own  interest  for  our  good,  she 
has  obstinately  persisted,  till  independence  is  now  within  our 
grasp.  We  have  but  to  reach  forth  to  it,  and  it  is  ours.  Why 
then  should  we  defer  the  Declaration?  Is  any  man  so  weak  as 
now  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation  with  England,  which  shall  leave 
either  safety  to  the  country  and  its  liberties,  or  safety  to  his  life 
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and  his  own  honour?  Are  not  yon.  Sir,  who  fiit  in  th&t  chair,  ia 
not  he,  our  venerable  colleague  near  you,  are  you  not  both  al- 
ready the  proscribed  and  predestined  objects  of  punishment  and 
of  vengeance?  Cut  off  from  all  hope  of  royal  clemency,  what 
are  you,  what  can  you  be,  while  the  power  of  England  remains, 
but  outlaws  ?  If  we  postpone  independence,  do  we  mean  to  carry 
on,  or  to  give  up,  the  war?  Do  we  mean  to  submit  to  tlie  meas^ 
ures  of  Parliament,  Boston-Port  Bill  and  all  ?  Do  we  mean  to 
submit,  and  consent  that  we  ourselves  shall  be  ground  to  pow- 
der, and  our  country  and  its  rights  trodden  down  in  the  dust? 
I  know  we  do  not  mean  to  submit.  We  never  shall  submit. 
Do  we  mean  to  violate  that  most  solemn  obligation  ever  entered 
into  by  men,  that  plighting,  before  God,  of  our  sacred  honour 
to  Washington,  when,  putting  him  forth  to  incur  the  dangers  of 
war,  as  well  as  the  political  hazards  of  the  times,  we  promised 
to  adhere  to  him^  in  every  extremity,  with  our  fortunes  and  our 
lives?  I  know  there  is  not  a  man  here,  who  would  not  rather 
see  a  general  conflagration  sweep  over  the  land,  or  an  earth- 
quake sink  it»  than  one  jot  or  tittle  of  that  plighted  faith  fall  to 
the  ground.  For  myself^  having,  twelve  months  ago,  in  this 
place,  moved  you,  that  George  Washington  be  apx>ointed  com- 
mander of  the  forces  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  for  defence  of 
American  liberty,  may  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,  and 
my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  hesitate  or 
waver  in  the  support  I  give  him. 

"  The  war,  then,  must  go  on.  We  must  fight  it  through.  And 
if  the  war  must  go  on,  why  put  off  longer  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dei>endence?  That  measure  will  strengthen  us.  It  will  give 
us  character  abroad.  The  nations  will  then  treat  with  us, 
which  they  never  can  do  while  we  acknowledge  ourselves  sub- 
jects in  arms  against  our  sovereign.  Nay,  I  maintain  that  Eng« 
land  herself  will  sooner  treat  for  peace  with  us  on  the  footing 
of  independence  than  consent,  by  repealing  her  Acts,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  h6r  whole  conduct  toward  us  has  been  a  course 
of  injustice  and  oppression.  Her  pride  will  be  less  wounded  by 
submitting  to  that  course  of  things  which  now  predestinates 
6ur  independence!  than  by  yielding  the  points  in  controversy 
to  her  rebellious  subjects*  The  former  she  would  regard  as  the 
result  of  fortune ;  the  latter  she  would  feel  as  her  own  deep 
disgrace.  Why  then,  why  then.  Sir,  do  we  not  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible change  this  from  a  civil  to  a  national  war?  And  since  we 
must  fight  it  through,  why  not  put  ourselves  in  a  state  to  enjoy 
all  the  benefits  of  victory,  if  we  gain  the  victory? 

•*  If  we  fail,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.    But  we  shall  not  faiH^ 
The  cause  will  raise  up  armies ;  the  cause  will  create  navies. 
The  people,  the  people,  if  we  are  true  to  them,  will  carry  ua» 
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and  will  carry  themselves,  gloriously  through  this  struggle* 
I  care  not  how  fickle  other  people  have  been  found.  I  know 
the  people  of  these  Colonies,  and  I  know  that  resistance  to 
British  aggression  is  deep  and  settled  in  their  hearts,  and 
cannot  be  eradicated.  Every  Colony,  indeed,  has  expressed  its 
willingness  to  follow,  if  we  but  take  the  lead.  Sir,  the  Declara- 
tion will  inspire  the  people  with  increased  courage.  Instead  of 
a  long  and  bloody  war  for  restoration  of  privileges,  for  redress  of 
grievances,  for  chartered  immunities,  held  under  a  British  King, 
set  before  them  the  glorious  object  of  entire  independence, 
and  it  will  breathe  into  them  anew  the  breath  of  life.  Bead 
this  Declaration  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  every  sword  will  be 
drawn  from  its  scabbard,  and  the  solemn  vow  uttered,  to  main* 
tain  it,  or  to  perish  on  the  bed  of  honour.  Publish  it  from  the 
pulpit ;  religion  will  approve  it,  and  the  love  of  religious  lib- 
erty will  cling  round  it,  resolved  to  stand  with  it,  or  fall  witjii  it. 
Send  it  to  the  public  halls ;  proclaim  it  there ;  let  them  hear  it 
who  heard  the  first  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon ;  let  them  see  it 
who  saw  their  brothers  and  their  sons  fall  on  the  field  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  in  the  streets  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the  very 
walls  will  cry  out  in  its  support. 

'*  Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  but  I  see,  I  see 
clearly,  through  this  day's  business.  You  and  I  indeed  may 
rue  it.  We  may  not  live  to  the  time  when  this  Declaration 
shall  be  made  good.  We  may  die ;  die,  colonists ;  die,  slaves ; 
die,  it  may  be,  ignominiously  and  on  the  scaffold.  Be  it  so ; 
be  it  so  I  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Heaven  that  my  country  shall 
require  the  poor  offering  of  my  life,  the  victim  shall  be  ready  at 
the  appointed  hour  of  sacrifice*  come  when  that  hour  may. 
But  while  I  do  live,  let  me  have  a  country,  or  at  least  the  hope 
of  a  country,  and  that  a  free  country. 

**  But^  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be  assured,  that 
this  Declaration  will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  and  it  may  cost 
blood ;  but  it  will  stand,  and  it  will  richly  compensate  for  \>oth. 
Through  the  tliick  gloom  of  the  present^  I  see  the  brightness  of 
the  future,  as  the  Sun  in  heaven.  We  shall  make  this  a  glori- 
ous,  an  immortal  day.  When  we  are  in  our  graves,  our  children 
will  honour  it.  They  will  celebrate  it  with  thanksgiving,  with 
festivity,  with  bonfires,  and  illuminations.  On  its  annual  return 
they  will  shed  tears,  copious,  gushing  tears,  not  of  subjection 
and  slavery,  not  of  agony  and  distress,  but  of  exultation,  of  grat- 
itude, and  of  joy.  Sir,  before  God,  I  believe  the  hour  is  come. 
My  judgment  approves  this  measure,  and  my  whole  heart  is  in 
it.  All  that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope,  in  this 
life,  I  am  now  ready  here  to  stake  upon  it ;  and  I  leave  o£^  as  i 
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began,  that  lire  or  die,  survive  or  pmsh,  I  am  for  tke  Dedara-' 
lion.  It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  it 
shall  be  my  dying  sentiment^  Independence  rww,  and  mDEPHK* 

BENCE  FOB  EVEB."* 


RIGHT  USE  OF  LEARKING. 

LiTEBATUBE  Sometimes  disgusts,  and  pretension  to  it  much 
oftener  disgusts,  by  appearing  to  hang  loosely  on  the  character, 
like  something  foreign  or  extraneous,  not  a  part,  but  an  ill- 
adjusted  appendage ;  or  by  seeming  to  overload  and  weigh  it 
down  by  its  unsightly  bulk,  like  the  productions  of  bad  taste  in 
architecture,  where  there  is  massy  and  cumbrous  ornament, 
without  strength  or  solidity  of  column.  This  has  exposed 
learning,  and  especially  classical  learning,  to  reproach.  Men 
have  seen  that  it  might  exist  without  mental  superiority,  with- 
out vigour,  without  good  taste,  and  without  utility.  But  in 
such  cases  classical  learning  has  only  not  inspired  natural  tal- 
ent ;  or,  at  most,  it  has  but  made  original  feebleness  of  intellect, 
and  natural  bluntness  of  perception,  something  more  conspicu- 
ous. Tlie  question,  after  all,  if  it  be  a  question,  is,  whether 
literature,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  does  not  assist  a  good 
understanding,  improve  natural  good  taste,  add  polished  armour 
to  native  strength,  and  render  its  possessor,  not  only  more  ca- 
-pahle  of  deriving  private  happiness  from  contemplation  and 
reflection,  but  more  accomplished  also  for  action  in  the  affairs 
of  life,  and  especially  for  public  action.  They  whose  memories 
we  now  honour  were  learned  men ;  but  their  learning  was  kept 
in  its  proi)er  place,  and  made  subservient  to  the  uses  and  ob- 
jects of  life.  They  were  scholars,  not  common  nor  superficial ; 
but  their  scholarship  was  so  in  keeping  with  their  character,  so 
blended  and  inwrought^  that  careless  observers,  or  bad  judges, 
not  seeing  an  ostentatious  display  of  it,  might  infer  that  it  did 
not  exist ;  forgetting,  or  not  knowing,  that  classical  learning,  in 
men  who  act  in  conspicuous  public  stations,  perform  duties 

4  In  reference  to  the  foregoing  speecb,  I  cannot  do  better  than  by  quoting 
IW»ni  Curtis's  Life  of  Webster:  "President  Filhnore  informs  me  that  he  onco 
nskcd  Mr.  Webster,  in  familiar  conversation,  what  authority  he  had  for  putting 
this  speech  into  the  mouth  of  John  Adams,  the  Congress  at  that  period  having 
alwnys  sat  with  closed  doors.  Hr.  Webster  replied  that  he  had  no  authority  for 
tlie  sentiments  of  the  speech  excepting  Mr.  Adams's  general  character,  and  a 
letter  he  had  written  to  his  wife,  that  had  flreqnently  been  published.  After  a 
sliort  pause,  Mr.  Webster  added :  *  I  will  tell  you  what  is  not  generally  known. 
I  wrote  that  speech  one  morning  in  my  library,  and  when  it  was  finished  mj 
paper  was  wet  with  tears.* " 
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which  ezei36l8e  the  fa<;alty  of  writing,  or  addreBS  potml^a!;  delib*"' 
eTative,  or  judicial  bodies,  is  often  felt  where  it  k  little  seen, 
and  sometimes  felt  more  effectually  because  it  is  not  seen  a^ 
all. — Discourse  on  Adams  and  J^erson, 
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I  AH  little  accustomed,  Gentlemen,  to  the  part  which  I  am 
now  attempting  to  perform.  Hardly  more  than  once  or  twice 
has  it  happened  tame  to  be  concerned  on  the  side  of  the  gOY- 
emment  in  any  criminal  prosecution  whatever ;  and  never,  until 
the  present  occasion,  in  any  case  affecting  life. 

But  I  very  much  regret  that  it  should  have  been  thought  nec- 
essary to  suggest  to  you,  that  I  am  brought  here  to  "  hurry  you 
against  the  law  and  beyond  the  evidence."  1  hope  I  have  too 
much  regard  for  justice,  and  too  much  respect  for  my  own  char- 
acter, to  attempt  either ;  and,  were  1  to  make  such  attempt,  X 
am  sure  that  in  this  court  nothing  can  be  carried  against  the 
law,  and  that  gentlemen,  intelligent  and  just  as  you  ar^,  are 
not,  by  any  power,  to  be  hurried  beyond  the  evidence.  Though 
I  could  well  have  wished  to  shun  this  occasion,  I  have  not  felt 
at  liberty  to  withhold  my  professional  assistance,  when  it  is  sup- 

5  The  argtuncnt  from  which  this  faxnous  passage  is  taken  was  made  to  tiie 
Jury,  in  August,  1830,  at  a  special  sessipn  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
held  in  Salem,  for  the  tilal  of  John  F.  and  Joseph  J.  Knapp,  charged  with  par- 
ticipating in  the  murder  of  Captain  Joseph  White.  The  deed  of  murder  was 
actually  committed  by  the  hand  of  one  Richard  Crowninsbield,  who  had  been 
hired  by  the  Knapps  to  do  it  for  $1,000.  While  Crowninsbield  and  the  Knappa 
were  in  prison  awaiting  trial,  J.  J.  Knapp,  under  a  pledge  of  indemnify,  made 
a  full  confession  of  the  whole  affair;  and  Crowninsbield,  having  heard  of  this 
confession,  soon  after  committed  suicide  in  the  prison.  Knapp  thereupon  with- 
drew his  confession,  and  reAised  to  testify  in  the  trial.  This  released  the  other 
party  from  the  pledge;  and  then  J.  F.  Knai^  was  indicted  as  principal  in  the 
■lurder,  and  his  brother  as  an  aocossmy*  Both  of  the  Knapps  were  convicted 
of  the  crime,  and  executed.  Webster  was  engaged  by  the  prosecuting  officers 
of  the  State  to  aid  them  in  the  case.  The  opposing  counsel  were  Mr.  Franklin 
Dexter  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Gardiner,  men  eminent  for  ability  and  learning,  who  did 
their  utmost  in  the  defence.  Some  objection  was  made  to  Webster's  having  a 
hand  in  the  trial,  but  was  overruled;  and  Mr.  Dexter  complained  that  be  had 
been  brought  there  to  "  hurry  the  Jury  against  the  law  and  beyond  the  ov  idence." 
The  portion  of  Webstej-'s  argument  here  given  has  stood  the  hardest  trial,  per- 
haps, that  any  thing  of  the  sort  can  undergo :  it  has  been  a  favourite  piece  in 
school  and  college  declamation  ever  since ;  and  would  have  been  staled  long  ere 
this,  if  any  thing  could  stale  it.  But  no  frequency  of  such  use  can  take  tlie  spirit 
and  freshness  out  of  it  And  it  gains  mach  in  eifect  from  a  fUll  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  tUtQ  case. 
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p^ded  thftt  I  may  be  in  some  degree  useful  in  inr^tigatiag  and 
discovedng  the  truth  respecting  tiiis  most  extraordinary  mur« 
der.  It  has  seemed  to  be  a  duty  incumbent  on  me,  as  on  every 
other  citizen,  to  do  my  best  and  my  utmost  to  bring  to  light  the 
I>erpetrators  of  this  crime*  Against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  as 
an  individual,  I  cannot  have  the  slightest  prejudice.  I  would 
not  do  him  the  smallest  injury  or  injustice.  But  I  do  not  affect 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  discovery  and  the  punishmeat  of  this 
deep  guilt.  I  cheerfully  share  in  the  opprobrium,  how  great 
soever  it  may  be,  which  is  cast  on  those  who  feel  and  manifest 
an  anxious  concern  that  all  who  had  a  part  in  planning^  or  a 
hand  in  executing,  this  deed  of  midnight  assassination,  may  be 
brought  to  answer  for  their  enormous  crime  at  the  bar  of  pub^ 
lie  justice. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  case.  In  some  respects, 
it  has  hardly  a  precedent  anywhere ;  certainly  none  in  our 
Kew  England  history.  This  bloody  drama  exhibited  no  sud- 
denly-excited, ungovernable  rage.  The  actors  in  it  were  not 
surprised  by  any  lion4ike  temptation  springing  upon  their  vir- 
tue, and  overcoming  it,  before  resistance  could  begin.  Nor  did 
they  do  the  deed  to  glut  savage  vengeance,  or  satiate  long-settled 
and  deadly  hate.  It  was  a  cool,  calculating,  money^'making  mur- 
der. It  was  all  ^*hire  and  salary,  not  revenge/'  It  was  the 
weighing  of  money  against  life;  the  counting-out  of  so  many 
pieces  of  silver  against  so  many  ounces  of  blood. 

An  aged  man,  without  an  enemy  in  the  world,  in  his  own 
house  and  in  his  own  bed,  is  made  the  victim  of  a  butcherly 
murder  for  mere  pay.  Truly,  here  is  a  new  lesson  for  painters 
and  poets.  Whoever  shall  hereafter  draw  the  portrait  of  mur- 
der, if  he  will  show  it  as  it  has  been  exhibited,  where  such 
example  was  last  to  have  been  looked  for,  in  the  very  bosom  of 
our  New  England  society,  let  him  not  give  it  the  grim  visage 
of  Moloch,  the  brow  knitted  by  revenge,  the  face  black  with 
settled  hate,  and  the  bloodshot  eye  emitting  livid  fires  of  mal- 
ice. Let  him  draw,  rather,  a  decorous,  smooth-fa^ed,  bloodless 
demon ;  a  picture  in  repose,  rather  in  action ;  not  so  much  an 
example  of  human  nature  in  its  depravity,  and  in  its  par- 
oxysms  of  crime,  as  an  infernal  being,  a  fiend,  in  the  ordinary 
display  and  development  of  his  character. 

The  deed  was  executed  with  a  degree  of  self-possession  and 
steadiness  equal  to  the  wickedness  with  which  it  was  planned. 
The  circumstances  now  clear  in  evidence  spread  out  the  whole 
scene  before  us.  Deep  sleep  had  fallen  on  the  destined  victim, 
and  on  all  beneath  his  roof.  A  healtlif ul  old  man,  to  whom 
sleep  was  sweet,  the  first  sound  slumbers  of  the  night  held  him 
in  their  soft  but  strong  embrace.    The  assassin  enters,  through 
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the  window  already  inreparedt  into  an  unoccupied  apartment. 
With  noiseless  foot  he  paces  the  lonely  hall,  half -lighted  by  the 
Moon ;  he  winds  up  the  ascent  of  the  stairs,  and  reaches  the 
door  of  the  chamber.  Of  this,  he  moves  the  lock  by  soft  and 
continued  pressure,  till  it  turns  on  its  hinges  without  nmse ; 
and  he  enters,  and  beholds  his  victim  before  him.  The  room  is 
uncommonly  open  to  the  admission  of  light.  The  face  of  the 
innocent  sleeper  is  turned  from  the  murderer,  and  the  beams 
of  the  Moon,  resting  on  the  grey  locks  of  his  aged  temple,  show 
him  where  to  strike.  The  fatal  blow  is  given  I  and  the  victim 
passes,  without  a  struggle  or  a  motion,  from  the  repose  of  sleep 
to  the  repose  of  death  1  It  is  the  assassin's  purpose  to  make 
sure  work ;  and  he  yet  plies  the  dagger,  though  it  is  obvious 
that  life  has  been  destroyed  by  the  blow  of  the  bludgeon.  He 
even  raises  the  aged  arm,  that  he  may  not  fail  in  his  aim  at  the 
hearts  and  replaces  it  again  over  the  wounds  of  the  poniard  I 
To  finish  the  picture,  he  explores  the  wrist  for  the  pulse  I  He 
feels  for  it»  and  ascertains  that  it  beats  no  longer  I  It  is  ac- 
complished. The  deed  is  done.  He  retreats,  retraces  his  steps 
to  the  window,  passes  out  through  it  as  he  came  in,  and  es- 
capes. He  has  done  the  murder.  Ko  eye  has  seen  him,  no  ear 
has  heard  him.    The  secret  is  his  own,  and  it  is  safe  I 

Ah  !  Gentlemen,  that  was  a  dreadful  mistake.  Such  a  secret 
can  be  safe  nowhere.  The  whole  creation  of  Grod  has  neither 
nook  nor  comer  where  the  guilty  can  bestow  it,  and  say  it  is 
safe.  Not  to  speak  of  that  Eye  which  glances  through  all  dis- 
guises, and  beholds  every  thing  as  in  the  splendour  of  noon, 
such  secrets  of  guilt  are  never  safe  from  detection  even  by 
men.  True  it  is,  generally  speaking,  that  **  murder  will  out^" 
True  it  is,  that  Providence  hath  so  ordained,  and  doth  so  gov- 
ern things,  that  those  who  break  the  great  law  of  Heaven  by 
shedding  man's  blood  seldom  succeed  in  avoiding  discovery. 
Especially,  in  a  case  exciting  so  much  attention  as  this,  discov- 
ery must  come,  and  will  come,  sooner  or  later.  A  thousand 
eyes  turn  at  once  to  explore  every  man,  every  thing,  every  cir- 
cumstance, connected  with  the  time  and  place ;  a  thousand  ears 
catch  every  whisper ;  a  thousand  excited  minds  intensely  dwell 
on  the  scene,  shedding  all  their  lights  and  ready  to  kindle  the 
slightest  circumstance  into  a  blaze  of  discovery.  Meantime  the 
guilty  soul  cannot  keep  its  own  secret  It  is  false  to  itself ;  or 
rather  it  feels  an  irresistible  impulse  of  conscience  to  be  true  to 
itself.  It  labours  under  its  guilty  possession,  and  knows  not 
what  to  do  with  it.  The  human  heart  was  not  made  for  the 
residence  of  such  an  inhabitant  It  finds  itself  preyed  on  by  a 
torment  which  it  dares  not  acknowledge  to  God  or  man.  A 
vulture  is  devouring  it  and  it  can  ask  no  sympathy  or  assist- 
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ane^,  either  from  Hearen  or  Earth.  The  secret  which  the 
murderer  poesesses  soon  comes  to  possess  him ;  and,  like  the 
eyil  fifarits  of  which  we  read,  it  overcomes  him,  and  leads  him 
whithersoever  it  will.  He  feels  it  beating  at  his  heart,  rising  to 
his  throat,  and  demanding  disclosure.  He  thinks  the  whole 
world  sees  it  in  his  face,  reads  it  in  his  eyes,  and  almost  hears 
its  workings  in  the  very  silence  of  his  thoughts.  It  has  become 
his  master.  It  betrays  his  discretion,  it  breaks  down  his  cour- 
age, it  conquers  his  prudence.  When  suspicions  from  without 
begin  to  embarrass  him,  and  the  net  of  circumstance  to  entan- 
gle him,  the  fatal  secret  struggles  with  still  greater  violence  to 
burst  forth.  It  must  be  confessed,  it  will  be  confessed ;  there  is 
no  refuge  from  confession  but  suicide,  and  suicide  is  confession. 

Much  has  been  said,  on  this  occasion,  of  the  excitement  which 
has  existed,  and  still  exists,  and  of  the  extraordinary  measures 
taken  to  discover  and  punish  the  guilty.  No  doubt  there  has 
been,  and  is,  much  excitement^  and  strange  indeed  it  would 
be,  had  it  been  otherwise.  8hould  not  all  the  peaceable  and 
well-disposed  naturally  feel  concerned,  and  naturally  exert 
themselves  to  bring  to  punishment  the  authors  of  this  secret 
assassination?  Was  it  a  thing  to  be  slept  upon  or  forgotten? 
Did  you,  Grentlemen,  sleep  quite  as  quietly  in  your  beds  after 
this  murder  as  before  ?  Was  it  not  a  case  for  rewards,  for 
meetings,  for  committees,  for  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  good, 
to  find  out  a  band  of  murderous  conspirators,  of  midnight  ruff- 
ians, and  to  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  justice  and  law?  If  this 
be  excitement^  is  it  an  imnatui'al  or  an  improper  excitement? 

It  seems  to  me.  Gentlemen,  that  there  are  appearances  of  an- 
other  feeling,  of  a  very  different  nature  and  character;  not 
very  extensive,  I  would  hope,  but  still  there  is  too  much  evi- 
dence of  its  existence.  Such  is  human  nature,  that  some  per- 
sons lose  their  abhorrence  of  crime  in  their  admiration  of  its 
ms^nificent  exhibitions.  Ordinary  vice  is  reprobated  by  them, 
but  extraordinary  guilty  exquisite  wickedness,  the  high  flights 
and  ]>oetry  of  crime,  seize  on  the  imagination,  and  lead  them  to 
forget  t^e  depths  of  the  guilt,  m  admiration  of  the  excellence  of 
the  performance,  or  the  unequalled  atrocity  of  the  purpose. 
There  are  those  in  our  day  who  have  made  great  use  of  this  in- 
firmity of  our  nature,  and  by  means  of  it  done  infinite  injury  to 
the  cause  of  good  morals.  They  have  affected  not  only  the 
taste,  but,  I  fear,  also  the  principles,  of  the  young,  the  heedless, 
and  the  imaginative,  by  the  exhibition  of  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful monsters.  They  render  depravity  attractive,  sometimes 
by  the  polish  of  its  manners,  and  sometimes  by  its  very  extrava- 
gance ;  and  study  to  show  off  crime  under  all  the  advantages  of 
cleverness  and  dexterity.    Gentlemen,  this  is.  an  extraordinary 
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mtirder,  but  it  is  bUW  a  miitder.  We  are  not  to  lose  ourselTe* 
in  wonder  at  its  imgin,  or  in  gasmg  on  ito  cool  and  iddlful  exe* 
cation.  We  are  to  detect  and  to  punish  it ;  and  while  we  pro- 
ceed with  caution  against  the  prisoner,  and  are  to  be  sure  that 
we  do  not  visit  on  his  head  the  offences  of  others,  we  are  yet  to 
consider  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  case  of  most  atrocious  crimen 
which  has  not  the  slightest  circumstance  about  it  to  soften 
its  enormity.  It  is  murder;  deliberate,  oodcerted,  malicious^ 
tnurder. 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant  are  more  concerned, 
they  assure  us,  for  the  law  itself  than  even  for  their  client. 
Your  decision  in  this  case,  they  say,  will  stand  as  a  precedent. 
Gentlemen,  we  hope  it  will.  •  We  hope  it  will  be  a  iN*ecedent 
both  of  candour  and  intelligence,  of  fairness  and  of  firmness ;  a 
precedent  of  good  i^ense  and  honest  purpose  pursuing  their  in^ 
Vestigation  discreetly,  rejecting  loose  generalities,  exploring  all 
the  circumstances,  weighing  eac^i,  in  search  of  truth,  and  em- 
bracing and  declaring  tiie  truth  when  found. 

It  is  said  that  ^'laws  are  made,  not  for  the  punishment  of  thd 
guilty,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent/'  This  is  not 
quite  accurate  perhaps ;  but^  if  so,  we  hope  they  will  be  so  ad^ 
ministered  as  to  gire  that  protection.  But  who  are  the  inno^ 
cent  whom  the  law  would  protect?  Grentlemen,  Josei^  Whito 
was  innocent  They  are  innocent  who,  having  lived  in  the  fear 
of  God  through  the  day,  wish  to  sleep  in  His  peace  through  the 
night,  in  their  own  beds.  The  law  is  established,  that  those 
who  live  quietly  may  sleep  quietly ;  that  they  who  do  no  harm 
may  feel  none.  The  gentleman  can  think  of  none  that  are  in^ 
nocent  except  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  not  yet  convicted.  Is  a 
I^roved  conspirator  in  murder  innocent?  What  is  innocence? 
How  much  stained  with  blood,  how  reckless  in  crime,  how  deep 
in  depravity  may  it  be*  and  yet  remain  innocence?  The  law  ia 
made,  if  we  would  speak  wi^  entire  accuracy,  to  protect  the  in^ 
nocent  by  punishing  the  guilty*  But  there  are  those  innocent 
out  of  court,  as  well  as  in  ;  innocent  citizens  not  suspected  of 
crime,  as  well  as  innocent  prisoners  at  the  bar. 

The  criminal  law  is  not  founded  in  a  principle  of  vengeance. 
It  does  not  punish,  that  it  may  inflict  suffering.  The  humanity 
of  the  law  feels  and  regrets  every  pain  it  causes,  every  hour  of 
restraint  it  imposes,  and  more  deeply  still  every  life  it  forfeits. 
But  it  seeks  to  deter  from  crime  by  the  example  of  punishment. 
This  is  its  true,  and  only  true  main  object.  It  restrains  the  lib^ 
erty  of  the  few  offenders,  that  the  many  who  do  not  offend  may 
enjoy  their  liberty.  It  ti^es  the  life  of  the  murderer,  that  other 
murders  may  not  be  committed.   The  law  might  open  the  jails^ 
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mud  at  olic^  set  free  all  persons  accused  of  offences ;  ithd  it 
ought  to  do  so,  if  it  could  be  made  certain  that  no  other  offen(;es 
ifould  hereafter  be  committed ;  because  it  punishes,  not  to  sat* 
isfy  any  desire  to  inflict  pain,  but  simply  to  prevent  the  repeti^ 
tion  of  crimes.  When  the  guilty,  therefore,  are  not  punished, 
the  law  has  so  far  failed  of  its  purpose  ;  the  safety  of  the  inno- 
cent is  so  far  endangered.  Every  unpunished  murder  takes 
away  something  ffom  the  security  <rf  every  bi^'s  life.  And 
whenever  a  jury,  through  whimsical  and  ill-founded  scruples. 
Buffer  the  guilty  to  escape/ they  make  themnelves  answerable 
for  the  augmented  danger  of  the  innoeent. 


CHARACTER  OF  LORD  BYROIir. 

I  HAVE  read  Tom  Moore's  first  volume  of  Byron's  Life. 
"Whatever  human  imagination  shall  hereafter  picture  of  a  hu- 
man being,  I  shall  believe  it  all  within  the  bounds  of  credibility. 
Byron's  case  shows  that  fact  sometimes  runs  by  all  fancy,  as  a 
steamboat  passes  a  scow  at  anchor.  I  have  tried  hard  to  find 
something  in  him  to  like  besides  his  genius  and  his  wit»  but 
^ere  was  no  other  likable  quality  about  him.  He  was  an  in- 
carnation of  demonism.  He  is  the  only  man,  in  English  history, 
for  a  hundred  years,  who  has  boasted  of  infidelity^  and  of  every 
practical  vice,  not  included  in  what  may  be  termed  (what  his 
biographer  does  term)  meanness.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  his 
most  extravagant  youthful  sallies,  and  the  wicked  Lord  Little* 
ton,  were  saints  to  him*  All  Moore  can  say  is^  each  of  his  vices 
had  some  virtue  or  some  prudence  near  it,  which  in  some  sort 
diecked  it.  Well,  if  that  were  not  so  in  all,  who  would  escape 
hanging  ?  The  biographer,  indeed,  says  his  worst  conduct  must 
not  be  judged  by  an  ordinary  standard  I  And  this  is  true,  if  a 
faTourable  decision  is  looked  for.  Many  excellent  reasons  are 
given  for  his  being  a  bad  husband,  the  sum  of  which  is,  that  he 
was  a  very  bad  man.  I  confess,  I  was  rejoiced  then,  and  am  re^ 
joiced  now,  that  he  was  driven  dut  of  England  by  put^lic  scorn  ; 
for  his  vices  were  not  in  his  passions,  but  in  his  principles.  He 
denied  all  religion  and  all  virtue  from  the  house-top.  Dr.  John- 
son says  there  is  merit  in  maintaining  good  principles,  though 
the  preacher  is  seduced  into  a  violation  of  them.  This  is  true* 
Good  tlieory  is  something.  But  a  theory  of  living,  and  of  dy- 
ing, too,  made  up  of  the  elements  of  hatred  to  religion,  con- 
tempt of  morals,  and  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  all  the  decent 
part  of  the  public,— when,  before,  has  a  man  of  letters  avowed 
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it  ?  If  Milton  were  alive,  to  recast  certain  prominent  characters 
in  his  great  epic,  he  could  embellish  them  with  new  traits,  with- 
out violating  probability.— J?Vom  a  Letter  to  Mr,  George  Ticknor^ 
1890. 


CHAKACTEE  OF  JUDGE  STORY.« 

YoTJB  solemn  announcement,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  has  con- 
firmed  the  sad  intelligence  which  had  already  reached  us 
through  the  public  channels  of  information,  and  deeply  affected 
us  all. 

Joseph  Story,  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  thd  United  States,  and  for  many  years  the  presiding 
judge  of  this  Circuity  died  on  Wednesday  evening  last^  at  his 
house  in  Cambridge,  wanting  only  a  few  days  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  one  sentiment  pervades  us  all.  It  is  that 
of  the  most  profound  and  penetrating  grief,  mixed,  nevertheless, 
with  an  assured  conviction  that  the  great  man  whom  we  deplore 
is  yet  with  us  and  in  the  midst  of  us.  He  hath  not  wholly  died* 
He  lives  in  the  affections  of  friends  and  kindred,  and  in  the 
high  regard  of  the  community.  He  lives  in  our  remembrance 
of  his  social  virtues,  his  warm  and  steady  friendshii>s,  and  the 
vivacity  and  richness  of  his  conversation.  He  lives,  and  will 
live  still  more  permanently,  by  his  words  of  written  wisdom,  by 
the  results  of  his  vast  researches  and  attainments,  by  his  im- 
perishable  legal  judgments,  and  by  those  juridical  disquisitions 
which  have  stamped  his  name,  all  over  the  civilized  world,  with 
the  character  of  a  commanding  authority. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  there  are  consolations  which  arise  to  miti- 
gate our  loss,  and  shed  the  influence  of  resignation  over  un- 
feigned and  head>-felt  sorrow.  TVe  are  all  penetrated  with 
gratitude  to  God,  that  the  deceased  lived  so  long ;  that  he  did 
so  much  for  himself,  his  friends,  the  country,  and  the  world ; 
that  his  lamp  went  out,  at  last^  without  unsteadiness  or  flicker- 
ing. He  continued  to  exercise  e^ery  power  of  his  mind  without 
dimness  or  obscuration,  and  every  a^ection  of  his  heart  with  no 
abatement  of  energy  or  warmth, till  death  drew  an  impenetrable 

6  This  eminent  jarist  and  amiable  man  died  on  the  10th  of  September,  1845. 
On  the  12th,  the  day  of  liis  Ameral,  the  Suffolk  Bar  held  a  meeting  in  the  Circoit 
Court  Room,  Boston,  to  commemorate  the  sad  event,  Chief  Jnstice  Shaw,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  presiding.  I  here  give  the  greater  part,  at 
much  as  I  can  well  And  space  for,  of  the  noble  and  beautUtil  eologium  pro- 
nounced 1)7  Webster  on  that  oocaalon. 
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veil  between  us  and  him.  Indeed,  be  seems  to  us  now,  as  in 
truth  he  is,  not  extinguished  or  ceasing  to  be,  but  only  with- 
drawn ;  as  the  clear  Sun  goes  down  at  its  setting,  not  darkened, 
but  only  no  longer  seen. 

Sir,  there  is  no  purer  pride  of  country  than  that  in  which  we 
may  indulge  when  we  see  America  paying  back  the  great  debt 
of  civilization,  learning,  and  science  to  Europe.  In  this  high 
return  of  light  for  light  and  mind  for  mind,  in  this  august  reck- 
oning and  accounting  between  the  intellects  of  nations,  Joseph 
Story  was  destined  by  Providence  to  act,  and  did  act,  an  impor- 
tant  part.  Acknowledging,  as  we  all  acknowledge,  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  original  sources  of  English  law,  as  well  as  of  civil 
liberty,  we  have  seen  in  our  generation  copious  and  salutary 
streams  turning  and  running  backward,  replenishing  their  origi- 
nal fountains,  and  giving  a  fresher  and  a  brighter  green  to  the 
fields  of  English  jurisprudence.  By  a  sort  of  reversed  heredi- 
tary transmission,  the  mother,  without  envy  or  humiliation, 
acknowledges  that  she  has  received  a  valuable  and  cherished 
inheritance  from  the  daughter.  The  profession,  in  England 
admits,  with  frankness  and  candour,  and  with  no  feeling  but 
that  Of  respect  and  admiration,  that  be  whose  voice  we  have  so 
recently  heard  within  these  walls,  but  shall  now  hear  no  more, 
was,  of  all  men  who  hare  yet  appeared,  most  fitted  by  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  mind,  and  the  vast  extent  and  accuracy 
of  his  attainments,  to  compare  the  codes  of  nations,  to  trace 
their  differences  to  difference  of  origin,  climate,  or  religious  or 
political  institutions,  and  to  exhibit,  nevertheless,  their  concur- 
rence in  those  great  principles  upon  which  the  system  of  human 
civilization  rests. 

Justice,  Sir,  is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  Earth.  It  is  the 
ligament  which  holds  civilized  beings  and  civilized  nations  to- 
gether. Wherever  her  temple  stands,  and  so  long  as  it  is  duly 
honoured,  there  is  a  foundation  for  social  security,  general  hap- 
piness, and  the  improvement  and  progress  of  our  race.  And 
whoever  labours  on  this  edifice  with  usefulness  and  distinction, 
whoever  clears  its  foundations,  strengthens  its  pillars,  adorns 
its  entablatures,  or  contributes  to  raise  its  august  dome  still 
higher  in  the  skies,  connects  l^mself,  in  name  and  fame  and 
character,  with  that  which  is  and  must  be  as  durable  as  the 
frame  of  human  society. 

This  is  not  the  occasion.  Sir,  nor  is  it  for  me  to  consider  and 
discuss  at  length  the  character  and  merits  of  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
as  a  writer  or  a  judge.  The  performance  of  that  duty,  with  which 
this  Bar  will  no  doubt  charge  itself,  must  be  deferred  to  another 
opportunity,  and  will  be  committed  to  abler  hands.  But  in  the 
homage  paid  to  his  memory,  one  part  may  come  with  peculiar 
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propriety  and  emphasis  from  ourselves.  We  have  known  him 
in  private  life.  We  have  seen  hira  descend  from  the  bencli,  and 
mingle  in  our  friendly  circles.  We  have  known  his  manner  of 
life,  from  his  youth  up.  We  can  bear  witness  to  the  strict  up- 
rightness and  purity  of  his  character,  his  simplicity  and  unos- 
tentatious habits,  the  ease  and  affability  of  his  intercourse,  his 
remarkable  vivacity  amidst  severe  labours,  the  cheerful  and 
animating  tones  of  his  conversation,  and  his  fast  fidelity  .to 
friends.  Some  of  us,  also*  can  testify  to  his  large  and  liberal 
charities,  not  ostentatious  or  casual,  but  systematic  and  silent^ 
•^dispensed  almost  without  showing  the  hand,  and  falling  and 
distilling  comfort  and  happiness,  like  the  dews  of  heaven.  But 
we  can  testify,  also,  that  in  all  his  pursuits  and  employments, 
in  all  his  recreations,  in  all  his  commerce  with  the  world,  and  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  circle  of  his  friends,  the  predominance 
of  his  judicial  character  was  manifest  He  never  forgot  the 
ermine  which  he  wore.  The  judge,  the  judge,  the  useful  and 
distinguished  judge,  was  the  great  picture  which  he  kept  con- 
stantly before  his  eyes^  and  to  a  resemblance  of  which  all  his 
efforts,  all  his  thoughts,  all  his  life,  were  devoted. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  one  may  live  as  a  conqueror,  a  king,  or  a 
magistrate;  but  he  must  die  as  a  man.  The  bed  of  death 
brings  every  human  being  to  his  pure  individuality ;  to  the  in- 
tense contemplation  of  that  deepest  and  most  solemn  of  all 
relations,— the  relation  between  the  creature  and  his  Creator. 
Here  it  is  that  fame  and  renown  cannot  assist  us ;  that  all  ex- 
ternal things  must  fail  to  aid  us ;  that  even  friends,  affection, 
and  human  love  and  devotedness,  cannot  succour  us.  This  re- 
lation, the  true  foundation  of  all  duty,  a  relation  perceived  and 
felt  by  conscience,  and  confirmed  by  Revelation,  our  illustrious 
friend,  now  deceased,  always  acknowledged.  He  reverenced 
the  Scriptures  of  truth,  honoured  the  pure  morality  which  they 
teach,  and  climg  to  the  hopes  of  future  life  which  they  impart. 
He  beheld  enough  in  Nature,  in  hiniself  ,  and  in  all  that  can  be 
known  of  things  seen,  to  feel  assured  that  there  is  a  Supreme 
Power,  without  whose  providence  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the 
ground.  To  this  gracious  Being  he  trusted  himself  for  time 
and  for  eternity ;  and  the  last  words  of  his  lips  ever  heard  by 
mortal  ears  were  a  fervent  supplication  to  his  Maker  to  take 
him  to  Himself. 
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RELIGIOIf  AS  AN  ELEMENT  OF  GREATNESS.' 

PoLiTiCAii  eminence  and  professional  fame  fade  away  and 
die  with  all  things  earthly.  Nothing  of  character  is  really  per- 
manent but  virtue  and  personal  worth.  These  remain.  What- 
ever of  excellence  is  wrought  into  the  soul  itself  belongs  to 
both  worlds.  Real  goodness  does  not  attach  itself  merely  to 
this  life  ;  it  points  to  another  world.  Political  or  professional 
eminence  cannot  last  for  ever ;  but  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
before  God  and  man  is  an  inheritance  for  eternity.  Eeligion, 
therefore,  is  a  necessary  and  indispensable  element  in  any  great 
human  character.  There  is  no  living  without  it.  Religion  is 
the  tie  that  connects  man  with  his  Creator,  and  holds  him  to 
His  throne.  If  that  tie  be  all  sundered,  all  broken,  he  floats 
away,  a  worthless  atom  in  the  Universe ;  its  proper  attractions 
all  gone,  its  destiny  thwarted,  and  its  whole  future  nothing  but 
darkness,  desolation,  and  death.  A  man  with  no  sense  of  re- 
ligious duty  is  he  whom  the  Scriptures  describe,  in  such  terse 
but  terrific  language,  as  living  "without  God  in  the  world." 
Such  a  man  is  out  of  his  proper  being,  out  of  the  circle  of  all  his 
duties,  out  of  the  circle  of  all  his  happiness,  and  ^way,  far,  far 
away,  f  romthe  purpose  of  his  creation. 

A  mind  like  Mr.  Mason's,  active,  thoughtful,  penetrating,  se- 
date, could  not  but  meditate  deeply  on  the  condition  of  man 
below,  and  feel  its  responsibilities.  He  could  not  look  on  this 
mighty  system,  **this  universal  frame,  thus  wondrous  fair," 
without  feeling  that  it  was  created  and  upheld  by  an  Intelli- 
gence to  which  all  other  intelligences  must  be  responsible.  I  am 
bound  to  say,  that  in  the  courbe  of  my  life  I  never  met  with  an  in- 
dividual, in  any  profession  or  condition  of  life,  who  always  spoke> 
and  always  thought,  with  such  awful  reverence  of  the  power 
and  presence  of  God.  No  irreverence,  no  lightness,  even  no  too 
familiar  allusion  to  God  or  His  attributes,  ever  escaped  his  lips. 
The  very  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  was,  with  him,  made  up 
of  awe  and  solemnity.    It  filled  the  whole  of  his  great  mind 

7  The  Hon.  Jeremiah  Mason,  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  in  the  United  States, 
died  at  his  home  in  Boston,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1849,  having  reached  his 
eighty-first  year.  He  and  Webster  had  for  many  years  l)een  knit  together  in  a 
flriendship  as  strong  and  as  pure  as  two  great  manly  hearts  are  capable  of.  On 
the  14th  of  November  following,  at  the  opening  of  th9  Snpreme  Judicial  Cour^ 
a  series  of  I'esolutions,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Suffolk  Bar,  was  presented, 
and  Webster  gave,  at  considerable  length,  a  review  of  the  life  and  character  of 
his  departed  fHend.  I  here  reproduce  but  a  small  portion  of  that  eloquent  and 
affecting  discourse,— a  passage  of  which  na  more  need  t>e  said  than  that  it  iB 
weU  wortliy  of  the  iUustxiovs  speaker.        ^ 
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with  the  strongest  emotions.  A  man  like  him,  with  all  his 
proper  sentiments  and  sensibilities  ^.live  in  him,  must»  in  this 
state  of  existence,  have  something  to  believe  and  something  to 
hope  for  ;  or  else,  as  life  is  advancing  to  its  close  and  parting, 
all  is  heart-sinking  and  oppression.  Depend  upon  it,  whatever 
may  be  the  mind  of  an  old  man,  old  age  is  only  really  happy 
when,  on  feeling  the  enjoyments  of  this  world  pass  away,  it 
begins  to  lay  a  stronger  hold  on  those  of  another.— Mr.  Mason's 
religious  sentiments  and  feelings  were  the  crowning  glories  of 
his  character. 


EACH  TO  INTEKPEET  THE  LAW  FOR  HIMSELF. 

In  that  important  document  upon  which  it  seems  to  be  the 
President's  fate  to  stand  or  to  fall  before  the  American  people, 
the  veto  message,  he  holds  the  following  language:  "Each  pub- 
lic officer  who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  swears 
that  he  will  support  it  as  he  understands  it,  and  not  as  it  is  un- 
derstood by  others."  The  general  adoption  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  this  sentence  would  dissolve  our  government.  It 
would  raise  every  man's  private  opinions  into  a  standard  for  his 
own  conduct ;  and  there  certainly  is,  there  can  be,  no  govern- 
ment, where  every  man  is  to  judge  for  himself  of  his  own  rights 
and  his  own  obligations.  Where  every  one  is  his  own  arbiter, 
force,  and  not  law,  is  the  governing  power.  He  who  may  judge 
for  himself,  and  decide  for  himself,  must  execute  his  own  decis- 
ions ;  and  this  is  the  law  of  force.  I  confess  it  strikes  me  with 
astonishment,  that  so  wild,  so  disorganizing  a  sentiment  should 
be  uttered  by  a  President  of  the  United  States.  I  should  think 
it  must  have  escaped  from  its  author  through  want  of  reflec- 
tion, or  from  the  habit  of  little  reflection  on  such  subjects,  if  I 
could  suppose  it  possible  that,  on  a  question  exciting  so  much 
public  attention,  and  of  so  much  national  imx>ortance,  any  such 
extraordinary  doctrine  could  find  its  way,  but  by  inadver- 
tence, into  a  formal  and  solemn  public  act  Standing  as  it 
does,  it  affirms  a  proposition  which  would  effectually  repeal  all 
constitutional  and  all  legal  obligations.  The  Constitution  de- 
clares that  every  public  officer,  in  the  State  governments  as  well 
as  in  the  general  government^  shall  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  is  all.  Would  it  not 
have  cast  an  air  of  ridicule  on  the  whole  provision,  if  the  Con- 
stitution had  gone  on  to  add  the  words,  **as  he  understands 
it"  ?  What  could  come  nearer  to  a  solemn  farce,  than  to  bind 
a  man  by  oath»  and  still  leave  him  to  be  his  own  interpreter  of 
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his  own  obligation?  Those  who  are  to  execute  the  laws  have 
no  more  a  license  to  construe  them  for  themselves,  than  those 
whose  only  duty  is  to  obey  them.  Public  officers  are  bound  to 
support  the  Constitution ;  private  citizens  are  boimd  to  obey 
it ;  and  there  is  no  more  indulgence  granted  to  the  public  offi- 
cer to  support  the  Constitution  only  as  he  understands  it^  than  to 
a  private  citizen  to  obey  it  only  as  he  understands  it ;  and  what 
is  true  of  the  Constitution,  in  this  respect,  is  equally  true  of 
any  law.  Laws  are  to  be  executed,  and  to  be  obeyed,  not  as  in- 
dividuals may  interpret  them,  but  according  to  public,  authori- 
tative interpretation  and  adjudication.  The  sentiment  of  the 
message  would  abrogate  the  obligation  of  the  whole  criminal 
code.  If  every  man  is  to  judge  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  for  himself,  if  he  is  to  obey  and  support  them  only  as  he 
may  say  he  understands  them,  a  revolution,  I  think,  would 
take  place  in  the  administration  of  justice ;  and  discussions 
about  the  law  of  treason,  murder,  and  arson  should  be  ad- 
dressed, not  to  the  judicial  bench,  but  to  those  who  might  stand 
charged  tvith  such  offences.  The  object  of  discussion  should 
be,  if  we  run  out  this  notion  to  its  natural  extent^  to  convince 
the  culprit  himself  how  he  ought  to  understand  the  law. 

How  is  it  possible  that  a  sentiment  so  wild  and  so  dangerous, 
so  encouraging  to  all  who  feel  a  desire  to  oppose  the  laws,  and 
to  impair  the  Constitution,  should  have  been  uttered  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  this  eventful  and  critical  mo- 
ment? Are  we  not  threatened  with  dissolution  of  the  Union? 
Are  we  not  told  that  the  laws  of  the  government  shall  be 
openly  and  directly  resisted  ?  Is  not  the  whole  country  look- 
ing, with  the  utmost  anxiety,  to  what  may  be  the  result  of  these 
threatened  courses?  And  at  this  very  moment,  so  full  of  peril 
to  the  State,  the  chief  magistrate  puts  forth  opinions  and  senti- 
ments as  truly  subversive  of  all  government^  as  absolutely  in 
conflict  with  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  wildest 
theories  of  nullification.  I  have  very  little  regard  for  the  law 
or  the  logic  of  nullification.  But  there  is  not  an  individual  in 
its  ranks,  capable  of  putting  two  ideas  together,  who,  if  you  will 
grant  him  the  principles  of  the  veto  message,  cannot  defend  all 
that  nullification  has  ever  threatened.^— iSjjeec/i  at  Worcester, 
Oct,,  1832. 

8  This  brief  bat  most  wise  passage  moves  me  to  comment  a  little  on  what  I 
bare  often  heard  maintained  as  a  settled  axiom  in  morals,  namely,  that  **  every 
man  is  the  ultimate  Judge  of  his  own  duty."  As  all  moralists  agree  that  rights 
and  duties  go  together,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  every  man  is  the  ultimate 
judge  of  his  own  rights;  that  is,  the  supreme  judge  in  his  own  case.  Now,  to 
prevent  men  from  being  judges  in  their  own  case,  is,  I  take  it,  the  main  purpose 
and  busineM  of  all  civU  government;  and  thla  because  men  are  notoriously 
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I  AM  well  aware  that  bank  credit  may  be  abused.  I  know 
tbat  bank  paper  may  become  excessive ;  tiiat  depreciation  will 
then  follow ;  and  that  the  oTils,  the  losses,  and  the  frauds  con* 
sequent  on.  a  disordered  currency  fall  on  the  rich  and  the  poor 
together,  but  with  especial  weight  ol  ruin  on  the  poor.  I  know 
that  tlie  system  of  bank  credit  must  always  rest  on  a  specie 
basis,  and  that  it  constantly  needs  to  be  atrictly  guarded  and 
properly  restrained ;  and  it  may  be  to  guarded  and  restrained. 
We  need  not  ^ve  up  the  good  which  belongs  to  it,  thfvugii  f eas 
of  the  evils  which  may  follow  from  its  abuse.  We  have  ihe 
IK)wer  to  take  security  against  these  evils.  It  is  our  business^ 
as  state^nen,  to  adopt  that  security ;  it  is  our  business,  not  to 
prostrate  or  attempt  to  prostrate  the  system,  but  to  use  tbt»e 
means  of  precaution,  restraint^  and  correction,  which  e^teri* 
ence  has  sanctioned,  and  which  are  ready  at  our  bandau 

• 

very  bad  JiK^esr  in  tbeir  owb  eaee,  i^  mneh  8<v,  that  ftninaxt  society  camol;'  sa^ 
Bist  on  that  basis.  la  otiier  words^  tliid  oaUom.  means  nolens,  loas  tiian  tbst 
eveiy  man  Ls  to  be  a  sovereign  law  unto  himfielf,  and  ia  to  do  just  as  lie  Iiae  a 
mind  to;  or,  whicli  comes  to  tlie  same  thinj;,  that  every  man  is  to  clothe  his  own 
judgment  with  Divine  authority.  What  is  this  but  resolving  all  obligation, 
duty,  law,  into  individual  will?  To  be  sure,  conscience  is  individual,  and  we 
all  admit  the  supremacy  of  conscience  in  its  proper  spMers.  B«t  ooosHenc* 
grows  and  lives  only  in  the  irecogBitioii  and  Ibe  vtrengtb  o£  art  asternal  law: 
cut  off  that  recognition^  and  c^ofid^nce  must  soon  die  out.  And  that  external 
law  is  a  matter  of  social  prescription,  not  of  individual  judgment  or  will.  Or, 
again,  conscience  infers  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong;  but  it  (Toes  not  tell 
us  what  things  ai*e  right  and  what  are  wrong:  it  supposes  the  existence- of  the 
moral  law,  but  does  not  teach  us  what  that  law  is.  To  authenticato  anct  dofine 
that  law,  is  the  ofllce  partly^of  Revelation,  partiiy  efthe  <Mrileeti,v0  ressea  aad 
experience  of  manl^md.  And  it  is  in  vain  that  yon  undectafee  to  carry  the  au- 
thority of  Revelation  above  or  beyond  the  authority  of  that  collective  reason  and 
experience.  In  other  words,  God  speaks  to  us  as  authentically  and  as  impera- 
tively through  social  and  civil  institutions,  through  parents,  teachers,  and  ntltfra^ 
OS  in  Scripture.  And  cons^enee  binds  as  as-  stron^^  te  ebey  the  ra]uig» of  tbo 
foi-mev  as  of  tl^  latter;  n»r,  it  itbe  let  Aree  frota  those* osm  it  poeeibly  be  hel4 
to  tiiesc.  Let  the  axiom,  in  question  be  thoronghlj  reduced  to  practical  and 
humanity  will  inevitably  be  carried  on  to  suicide  :  any  people  working  the 
principle  fairly  through  from  speculation  into  life  will  needs  die  of  sheer  law- 
lessness; for  it  is  nothing  less  than  acting  "  as  if  a  man  were  author  of  hiraselft 
and  knew  no  other  kin.**  If,  as  I  am  told,  this  doctrine  is  generally  hekl  and 
taught  by  the  clergy  of  New  England,  then  I  can  only  say,  God  help  New- 
England  !  for,  unless  He  specially  interpose,  babies  will  keep  growing  scarcer* 
arid  divorces  nw>ro  frequent,  till  the  race  shall  have  run  itself  utterly  Into  the 
greuwi.  Most  assui'edly,  as  regards  the  social  and  relative  rigiits  and  duties,, 
society  is  the  ultimate  judge;  and  t&r  the  individual  conscieooe  to  declare  itself 
above  er  in^pendent  ei  social  and  eivil  pi^^senption,  is  ttietally  ii 
See«  oa  the  subject,  a  passage  fiiam  Barke,  pa9e»33»43L 
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It  wooki  be  i6  otfT  evei4d»tki^  l^ptGS^h,  it  tvmtid  b^  pkcing  ti9 
>>eloir  the  general  letei  d€  the  ifitelltgteDce  of  civilized  States,  to 
admit  thftt  tre  cutinot  cofttfiVe  meafis  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
bank  eirctih^ion,  «nd  of  ayoiditig,  at  the  same  time,  its  dangers, 
hkieed.  Sir,  no  eoRtirlraiieid  is  necessary*  It  isj  contrivance,  and 
the  lore  ^  contriiWrtwe,  that  spoil  att^  We  are  destroying  our- 
selves by  a  reme4y  Whidi  no  evil  sailed  for.  "We  are  raining 
perfect  health  by  nostrums  and  quackery.  We  have  lived, 
liitherto,  under  a  well-constructed,  practical,  and  beneficial  sys- 
tem ;  a  system  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  presuming  largely,  largely  indeed,  on  the  credulity 
tm^  8<df.4efiial  of  Hve  peo|)le^,  to  rash  with  such  sudden  and  im. 
petKooi^  hasfle  M»  new  sehenfes  And  new  theories,  to  overturn 
and  afin9>h}late  ftll  that  we  have  so  long  found  itsef ul« 

Dot  systi^  h«»  hitherto  been  one  in  which  paper  has  been 
eh^lathig  on  the  sti^ngth  of  a  s|>ecie  basis ;  that  is  to  say^ 
whett  every  banlf  note  inu»  convertible  into  spiaeie  at  the  will  oi 
tSie  liolder.  This  hasr  been  otir  gttard  against  excess.  While 
banks  are  bound  to  redeem,  their  bills  by  paying  gold  and  silver 
en  demand,  and  are  at  aU  times  able  to  do  this,  the  eurreney  is 
*rfe  and  convenient.  Sueh  a  currency  i»  not  paper  money,  in 
the  odiotrs  sense.  It  is  ncil;  Hke  fhe  continental  paper  of  Bevo- 
latfonary  times  J  tt  is  not  like  the  worthless  bills  of  banks  which 
bave  suspended  specie  payments.  On  th©  contrary,  it  is  the 
n&prtesentatfve  ^f  gold  and  silver,  and  convertible  into  gold  and 
silver  en  demand,  and  tfeetefore  answers  the^  purposes  of  gold 
and  silver ;  and,  So  long  as  its  credit  is  in  this  way  sustained,  it 
is  the  cheapest;  the  besft,  and  the  most  convenient  circulating 
me^unL  I  have  aheady  endeavoured  to  warn  the  country 
against  irredeemable  paper ;  against  bank  pa^r,  when  banks 
do  not  ^y  specie  for  thehr  own  notes ;  againdt  that  miserable, 
abominable,  and  fraudulent  policy  which  atte Aipts  to  give  value 
to  any  papcr^  of  any  bank,^  one  single  moment  longer  than  such 
paper  is  redeemable  on  demand  in  gold  and  silver.  And  I 
wish  most  «oIcmnly  and  earnestly  to  repeat  that  warning.  I 
see  danger  of  that  state  of  things  aliead.  I  see  imminent  dan- 
ger  that  more  or  fewer  of  the  State  banks  will  stop  specie  pay- 
ments. The  fete  measure  of  the  Secretary,®  and  the  infatuation 
with  which  it  deems  to  be  supported,  tend  directly  and  strongly 
to  that  result  Under  pretence,  then,  ei  a  design  to  return  to  a 
currency  which  shall  be  all  specie,  we  are  likely  to  have  a  cur- 
rency in  which  there  shall  be  no  specie  at  all.  We  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  overwhelmed  with  irredeemable  paper,— mere 

9  This  was  Uie  removal  of  the  deposits  by  Mr.  Taney,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Troasoiy.— See  Sketch  of  Webater'$  Ltfe,  page  831. 
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paper,  representing  not  gold  nor  silver ;  no,  Sir,  representing 
nothing  but  broken  promises,  bad  laitb*  bankrupt  corporations, 
cheated  creditors,  and  a  ruined  people.  This,  I  fear,  may  be 
the  consequence,  already  alarmingly  near,  of  thk  attempt — 
unwise,  if  it  be  real,  and  grossly  fraudulent,  if  it  be  only  pre^ 
tended— of  establishing  an  exclusive  hard-money  currency  I— 
Speech  on  the  Bemovdl  qf  the  Depo^ta^  Feb,,  1834. 


Ths  currency  of  the  country  is  at  all  times  a  moi^  Important 
political  object.  A  sound  currency  la  an  essential  and  indispen«- 
sable  security  for  the  fruits  of  industry  and  honest  ei%ter{H*ise. 
Every  man  of  property  or  industry,  evecy-man  who  desures  to 
preserve  what  he  honestly  possesses,  or  to  obtain  what  he  caa 
honestly  earn,  has  a  direct  interest  in  maii^tainii^  a  safQ  circu- 
lating  medium;  such  a  medium  as  shall  be  a  real  and  sub- 
stantial representative  of  property,  not  liable  to  vibirate  vfittt 
opinions,  not  subject  to  be  blown  up  or  blown  down  by  the 
breath  of  speculation,  but  made  stable  and  secure  by  its  inmse* 
diate  relation  to  that  which  the  whole  world  regards  as  of  a 
permanent  value.  A  disordered  currency  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  political  evils.  It  undermines  the  virtues  necessary  for  th^ 
support  of  the  social  system,  and  encourages  propensities  de- 
structive of  its  happiness.  It  wars  against  industry,  frugality^ 
and  economy ;  and  it  fosters  the  evil  ^[lirits  of  extravagance 
and  speculation.  Of  all  the  contrivances  for  cheating  the  la* 
bouring  classes  of  mankind,  none  has  been  more  effectual  than 
that  which  deludes  t))em  with  paper  money.  This  lathe  most 
effectual  of  inventions  to  fertilize  the  rich  man's  field  by  the 
sweat  of  the  poor  man's  brow.  Ordinary  tyranny,  oppression^ 
excessive  taxation,  these  bear  lightly  on  the  happiness  of  thm 
mass  of  the  community,  compared  with  fraudulent  currenciea, 
and  the  robberies  committed  by  depreciated  paper.  Our  own 
history  has  recorded  for  our  instruction  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  of  the  demoralizing  tendency,  the  injustice,  and  the 
intolerable  oppression,  on  the  virtuous  and  well  disposed,  of  a 
degraded  paper  currency,  authorized  by  law»  or  in  any  way 
countenanced  by  government. 
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BSKEFITS  OP  THE  CBEDIT  SYSTEM. 

Six  mcmths  ago  a  state  of  things  existed  highly  prosperous 
and  advantageous  to  the  country,  but  liable  to  be  injuriously 
a£fected  by  precisely  such  a  cause  as  has  now  been  put  into  op- 
eration upon  it  Business  was  active  and  carried  to  a  great  ex- 
tent Commercial  credit  was  expanded,  and  the  circulation 
of  money  was  large.  This  circulation,  being  of  paper,  of  course 
rested  on  credit ;  and  this  credit  was  founded  on  banking  capi- 
tal and  bank  deposits.  The  public  revenues,  from  the  time  of 
their  c(^lection  to  ihe  time  of  their  disbursement,  were  in  the 
bank  and  its  branches,  and,  like  other  deposits,  contributed  to 
the  means  oi  discount  Between  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  banks  there  was  a  degree  of  watdif  ulness,  per- 
haps  of  rivalry;  but  there  was  no  enmity,  no  hostility.  All 
moved  in  their  own  proper  spheres,  harmoniously  and  in  order. 

The  Secretswy  disturbed  this  state  of  peace.  He  broke  up  all 
the  hanmrny  of  ttie  system-  By  suddenly  withdrawing  all  the 
public  moneys  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  he  forced 
tiiat  bsmk  to  im  immediate  correspondent  curtailment  of  its 
loans  and  discounts.  It  was  obliged  to  strengthen  itself ;  and 
the  State  banks,  taking  the  alarm,  were  obliged  to  strengthen 
themselves  also  by  similar  measures ;  so  that  the  amount  of 
credit  actually  existing,  and  on  which  men  were  doing  business, 
was  all  at  once  greatly  diminished.  Bank  accommodations  were 
withdrawn ;  men  could  no  longer  fulfil  their  engagements  by 
the  customary  means ;  property  fell  in  value ;  thousands  failed  ; 
many  thousands  more  maintained  their  individual  credit  by 
enormous  sacrifices ;  and  all,  being  alarmed  for  the  future,  as 
well  as  distressed  for  the  present.,  forbore  from  new  transac- 
tions and  new  engagements.  Finding  enough  to  do  to  stand 
still,  they  do  not  attempt  to  go  forward.  This  deprives  the  in- 
dustrious and  labouring  classes  of  their  occupations,  and  brings 
want  and  misery  to  their  doors.  This,  Sir,  is  a  short  recital  of 
cause  and  effect  This  is  the  history  of  the  first  six  months  of 
the  "experiment"  ^ 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  measures  of  the  Secretary,  and  the 
opinions  which  are  said  to  be  avowed  by  those  who  approve  and 
support  them,  threaten  a  wild  and  ruthless  attack  on  the  com- 
mercial credit  of  the  country,  that  most  delicate  and  at  the 
same  time  most  important  agent  in  piroducing  general  prosper- 

1  Tho  experiment  which  President  Jact^sou  undertook  to  carry  through, 
upon  the  currency  and  the  flnaucial  system  of  the  country.  The  President  waa 
vont  to  speak  of  itntther  exultingiy  as  **  my  experiment.'*  See  Sketch  of  Weth 
9t»*§  Life,  page  331. 
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ity.  Commercial  credit  is  the  creation  of  modem  times,  and  be- 
longs, ini|!s  ^2^8t  perleQtIom,  oiUyto  the  most  ettHgbtened  and 
best-governed  nations.  In  the  primitive  ages  of  commerce 
ai*Ucle  is  e^x^hai^ed  to  ar^diie,  vnthout  the  i^e  of  money  or 
credit  This  is  simple  barter^  B^t,  in  its  progmssi,  a  symbol  of 
property,  a  eomoKm  meaaure  of  value,  is  inlarDdueed,  to  facili- 
tate  tl)e  eKcha^eis  of  praperty  j  and  Ibis  may  be  ii^oa,  or  any 
other  article  iixed  by  law  0r  by  consent,  but  has  generally  beea 
gold  and  s^ver^  This*  e^Ylmily,  is  a  great  adrance  beyond  aim. 
pie  baiter,  biut  no  growter  than  has  been  giained,  in  modem 
times,  by  pfo^^e4ing  froetihe  meare  use  of  measf  to  4^  use  ^ 
credit;  CredH  is  tbe  vital  ak  of  tba  ^yslBm  of  modem  com- 
mer^.  It  ba^  dooa  mom$ » thousatid  times,  to  enrich  nadons, 
th»)  all  the  mines  of  All  th#  ivorld.  It  has  excited  labour,  sdm^ 
ulated  manufactiired,  puabed  commj^fee  over  evary  sea,  mad 
brought  every  natiofli,  ©very  lan^dom,  and  every  small  tribe, 
among  the  races  of  m^«  to  be  knowA  to  nil  tke  rest  It  bas 
raised  armi^s^  quipped  naviee,  and,  triua^ing  over  the  gross 
power  of  mere  numbers,  it  has  estabHshed  national  snperlcHiity 
on  the  foundation  of  intelligence,  wealth,  and  welMirected  in. 
dustry.  Credit  is  to  money  what  money  is  to  artidea  of  naer- 
^handise.  As  hard  money  represents  property,  so  credit  rspce. 
septs  bard  money ;  an4  it  is  leapaHe  of  ^up^sring  the  place  <^ 
saoney  so  compl^Vy,  t^»t  th^«  Mse  writers  of  distinetioii,  espe- 
cially  4of  the  Bcoteb  sohoojl,  who  insiat  tbnt  no  hard  money  is 
nec^sary  for  th^  interests  of  cimiinoroe,  I  am  not  of  tfaa4 
oi»nion, 

I  hold  tba  imme^te  oonvegrtibility  of  faaak-niotes  kite  tpe^^ 
to  be  m  indispens^ie  seeuiity  for  thistr  retaining  tliMr  value ; 
b]i^i;  consistently  with  this  seenrity,  and  indeed  fosmded  upon 
it^  credit  bepomes  the  gteat  agent  of  exchange.  It  is  allowed 
that  it  inc^reaAes  eonsnmptioa  by  aniicipaiing  products;  and 
that  it  sui^Ues  pt^ent  wants  out  of  fixtura  means*  And  as  it 
circul4te0  commodities  vrithout  the  actual  usa  of  fpold  amd  ail. 
ver,  it  not  only  saves  much  by  doing  away  witli  the  eonstuit 
transport^ion  of  the  precious  metals  from  place  to  i^aee,  but 
accomplishes  exchanges  with  a  degree  of  despatch  and  punctu- 
ality  not  otherwise  to  be  at!bained«  All  bills  c^  exchange,  all 
notes  running  upon  tme,  as  wall  as  tiie  paper  eircsilatioo  of  die 
banks,  belong  to  iiie  system  oi  commerdai  credit.  They  ere 
parts  of  one  great  whole.  And,  Sir,  unless  we  are  to  reject  the 
Uglits  of  experience,  £vnd  to  repudiate  the  benefits  which  other 
nations  enjoy,  and  which  we  ourselves  have  hitherto  enjoyed* 
we  should  protect  this  system  with  unceasing  watchfulness^ 
taking  care,  on  the  one  Imd,  to  give  lib  fuU  »ft4fw  play,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  guard  it  Against  dangerous  excess.   We  sbatt 
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Bfaov  otu*9elTet  muAUIsdl  and  unfaitiifcil  statesmen,  if  w«  do 
ttol  keep  clear  o£  estreaes  on  botk  sides. 

It  is  very  true  that  commercial  credit,  and  the  system  of 
hanking,  as  a  part  c^  it,  does  furnish  a  substitute  for  capital. 
It  is  very  true  that  this  system  enables  men  to  do  business,  to 
totm  extent^  on  borrowed  capital ;  and  those  who  wish  to  ruin 
all  who  make  use  of  borrowed  capital  act  wisely  to  that  end  by 
decrying  it.2 

This  ceouittrdal  eiedit,  Siz;  depends  on  wise  laws,  steadily 
administered.  Indeed,  the  best-governed  countries  are  always 
the  lachest.  With  good  polkjcal  systems,  natural  disadvan- 
liiges  and  the  €f»»petllion  of  all  tite  woiid  may  be  defied. 
Without  such  gjrstems,  climate,  soil,  position,  and  every  thing 
^se,  may  favour  the  progress  of  w^ith,  and  yet  nations  be 
poor.  What  hut  bad  laws  and  bad  government  lias  retarded 
the  prospress  of  <mmmerce,  credit^  and  wealth  in  the  penmsula 
<^  Spain  niid  Portugal,  a  part  of  Europe  (Mstinguished  for  its 
aatural  advances,  and  especially  suited  by  its  position  for  an 
extensive  commerce,  with  the  sea  on  three  sides  of  it^  and  as 
i&a^y  good  harbours  as  all  the  rest  of  Europe?  The  whole 
kistpry  of  commerce  shows  that  it  fiomrishes  or  fades  just  in 
pn^j^rtion  as  property,  <Hredit,  and  tiie  fruits  of  labour  are 
protected  by  free  and  just  pc^j^dcal  systems.  Credit  cannot  ex- 
i^  Hiiider  arbitrary  and  rapacious  governments,  and  commerce 
cann^  exist  without  credit  Tripoli  said  Tunis  and  Algiers  are 
eottntrie^  above  all  others,  in  which  hard  money  is  indispen- 
sable ;  because,  under  such  governments,  nothing  is  valuable 
whidi  cannot  be  seereted  and  hoarded.  And  as  government 
ri«pa  m  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  liberty,  from  tliese  bar- 
baiioua  despo^ms  to  the  h^hest  rank  of  free  States,  its  pro- 
gress is  manked,  at  ev^ry  step,  by  a  higher  degree  of  security 
and  oi  evedit.  Tlua  undeniable  trut^  should  make  well- 
inlormed  men  ashamed  to  cry.  out  against  banks  and  banking, 
as  bieing  aristocratical*  oppressive  to  ti^  poor,  or  partaMng  of 
^e  cbaraoter  of  dangerous  UKmopoly.  Banks  are  a  part  of  the 
^eeat system  of  commercial  credit,  and  have  done  much,  tmder 
the  influence  of  good  government,  to  aid  and  elevate  that 
credit.  What  is  their  history?  Wher^  do  we  first  find  them? 
Do  they  make  their  first  appearance  in  despotic  governments, 
and  show  themselves  as  inventions  of  power  to  oppress  the 
people?  The  first  bank  was  that  of  Venice;  the  second,  that 
of  Genoa.  From  the  example  of  these  republics,  they  were 
next  established  in  Holland  and  the  free  city  of  Hamburg. 

t  **Tliey  who  trade  on  borrowed  capital  on^ht  to  break,"  was  a  saying  as- 
eritied  10  Pftsidetft  Jadteon,  eaci  was  nnch  oommented  on  at  the  time  as  a 
•tiaago  thing  to  be  uttered  by  a  prince  of  the  Democracy. 
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England  followed  these  examples^  but  not  until  she  had  be^ 
delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  by  i^e  revolution  ei 
1688.  It  was  William  the  Deliverer,  and  not  William  the  Con- 
queror, that  established  the  Bank  of  England.  Who  supposes 
that  a  Bank  of  England  could  have  existed  in  the  times  of 
Empson  and  Dudley  ?  •  Who  supposes  that  it  could  have  lived 
under  those  ministers  of  Charles  the  Second  who  shut  up  tl^ 
exchequer,  or  that  its  vaults  could  have  been  secure  against 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  brother  and  successor  of  that 
monarch  ? 

The  history  of  banks  bekmgs  to  the  history  of  conunerce  aad 
the  general  hbtcnry  of  liberty.  It  belongs  to  the  history  of 
those  causes  which,  in  a  long  course  of  years^  raised  the  middle 
and  lower  orders  of  society  to  a  state  of  intelligence  and  j^^pop^ 
erty,  in  spite  of  the  iron  sway  of  the  feudal  system*  In  what 
instance  have  they  endangered  liberty  or  overcome  the  laws? 
Their  very  existence,  on  the  contrary,  depends  on  ttie  security 
and  the  rule  both  of  liberty  and  law.  Why,  Sir,  have  we  not 
been  taught,  in  our  earliest  reading,  that  to  the  birth  of  a 
commercial  spirit,  to  associations  for  trade,  to  the  guilds  and 
companies  formed  in  the  towns,  we  are  to  look  for  the  first 
emergence  of  liberty  from  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages;  for 
the  first  faint  blush  of  that  morning  which  has  grown  brighter 
and  brighter  till  the  perfect  day  has  come?  And  it  is  just  as 
reasonable  to  say  that  bills  of  exchange  are  dangerous  to  liberty, 
that  promissory  notes  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  that  the  i>ower 
of  regulating  the  coin  is  dangerous  to  liberty,  as  that  credit, 
and  banking,  as  a  part  of  credit^  sure  dangerous  to  liberty. 

Sir,  I  hardly  know  a  writer  on  these  subjects  who  has  not  ae- 
lected  the  United  States  as  an  eininent  and  sti^dng  instance,  to 
show  the  advantages  of  well-established  credit^  and  the  benefit 
of  its  expansion,  to  a  degree  not  incompatii^e  wittt  safety,  by  a 
paper  circulation.  Or,  if  they  do  not  nrantion  l^e  United 
States,  they  describe  just  such  a  country ;  ihat  is  to  say,  a  oew 
and  fast-growing  country.  Hitherto,  it  must  be  confessed*  our 
success  has  been  great.  With  sonm  bresto  and  intervals,  onr 
progress  has  been  rapid,  because  our  system  has  been  good* 
We  have  preserved  and  fostered  credit,  till  all  have  become 

3  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  near  the  close  of  his  lift,  grew  ftigbtfliny  svttri- 
douB  and  rapacious,  and  Empson  and  Dudley,  as  Barons  of  the  ExBbeqiier, 
were  the  agents  of  bis  avarioo  and  rapacity.  Both  were  lawyers,  of  inTenjtive 
heads  and  unfeeling  hearts,  who,  says  Lingard*  "  despoiled  the  subject  to  ilU 
the  King's  coffers,  and  despoiled  the  King  to  enrich  themselves."  The  measores 
used  by  them  were  extortionate  and  oppressive  in  the  last  degree;  and  the  men 
became  so  odious  to  the  people,  that,  early  in  the  next  seigii,  il  wu : 
Baiy  to  put  them  to  deattu 
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interested  in  its  further  conlintiance  luid  preservation.  It  has 
run  deep' and  wide  into  our  whole  system  of  social  life.  Every 
man  feels  the  vibration,  when  a  blow  is  struck  upon  it.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  nobody  has  escai>ed  the  influence  of  . 
the  Secretary's  recent  measure.  While  credit  is  delicate,  sensi- 
tive, easily  wounded,  and  more  easily  alarmed,  it  is  also  infi- 
nitely ramified,  diversified,  extending  everywhere,  and  touching 
every  thing. 

There  never  was  a  moment  in  which  so  many  individuals  felt 
their  own  private  interest  to  be  directly  afi^ected  by  what  has 
been  done,  and  what  is  to  be  done.  There  never  was  a  mo- 
ment;  therefore,  in  which  so  many  straining  eyes  were  turned 
towards  Congress.  It  is  f  elt^  by  every  one,  that  this  is  a  case  in 
which  the  acts  of  the  government  come  directly  home  to  him, 
and  produce  either  good  or  evil,  every  hour,  upon  his  personal 
and  private  condition.  And  how  is  the  public  expectation 
met  ?  How  is  this  intense,  this  agonized  expectation  answered  ? 
I  am  grieved  to  say,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  it  is  answered  by 
declamation  against  the  bank  as  a  monster,  by  loud  cries 
against  a  moneyed  aristocracy,  by  pretended  zeal  for  a  hard- 
money  system,  and  by  professions  of  favour  and  regard  to  the 
poor. 

The  poor  I  We  are  waging  war  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  I 
We  slay  that  monster,  the  bank,  that  we  may  defeat  the  unjust 
purposes  of  the  rich,  and  elevate  and  protect  the  poor  f  And 
what  is  the  effect  of  all  this  ?  What  happens  to  the  poor,  and 
all  the  middling  classes,  in  consequence  of  this  warfare? 
Where  are  they?  Are  they  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well  em- 
ployed, independent^  happy,  and  grateful  ?  They  are  all  at  the 
feet  of  the  capitalists ;  they  are  in  the  jaws  of  usury.  If  ihere 
be  hearts  of  stone  in  human  bosoms,  they  are  at  the  mercy  4>f 
those  who  have  such  hearts.  Look  to  the  rates  of  interest, 
mounting  to  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  per  cent.  Sir,  this  measure  of 
government  has  transferred  millions  uiK>n  millions  of  hard- 
earned  property,  in  the  form  of  extra  interest^  from  the  Indus- 
trious  classes  to  the  capitalists,  from  the  poor  to  the  rich.  And 
this  is  called  putting- down  a  moneyed  aristocracy  I  Sir,  there 
are  thousands  of  families  who  have  diminished,  not  their  luxu- 
ries, not  their  amusements,  but  their  meat  and  their  bread,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  save  their  credit  by  paying  enormous  in- 
terest. And  there  are  other  thousands, 'Who,  having  lost  their 
employment,  have  lost  every  thing,  and  who  yet  hear,  amidst 
the  bitterness  of  their  anguish,  that  the  great  motive  of  govern- 
ment is  kindness  to  the  pootl^^^eech/or  continuing  the  Bank 
Charter^  March,  1834. 
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The  extent  of  the  paiaronage  springing  from  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment and  removal  is  so  greats  that  it  bri)^«  a  dangerous 
mass  of  private  and  personal  interest  into  operation  in  all  great 
public  elections  and  public  questio&ft.  lil^is  is  a  mischief  which 
has  reached,  already,  an  alarming  height.  The  principle  of  re- 
publican governments,  we  are  taught^  is  public  virtue ;  dud 
whatever  tends  either  to  corrupt  this  prmeiple,  to  debase  it*  or 
to  weaken  its  force,  t^ids,  m  the  ^ame  degree,  to  the  final  over- 
throw of  such  governments.  Our  rei»'esentative  systems  sup* 
pose  that,  in  exercimng  Ibhe  high  fi^t  id  suffrage,  the  greatest 
of  all  political  rights,  and  in  forming  o^nions  on  great  publio 
measures,  men  will  act  conseientiously,  und^  the  influence  of 
public  principle  and  patriotic  duty ;  and  that;  m  supporting  or 
opposing  men  or  measuxes,  there  will  be  a  general  prevalence 
of  honest,  intelligent^  jadgnaont  and  manly  independence. 
These  presumptions  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  hope  of  main- 
taining governments  ent^ly  popular.  Whenever  personal,  in- 
dividual, or  selfish  motives  infiueiiee  the  conduct  of  individuals 
on  public  questions,  they  affect  the  safety  of  the  whole  system* 
When  these  motives  run  deep  and  wide,  and  come  in  serious 
conflict  with  higher,  purer,  and  more  patriotic  purposes,  they 
greatly  endanger  that  system ;  and  all  will  admit  that;  if  they 
become  general  and  overwh^hning,  »o  that  all  public  prind^ 
pie  is  lost  sight  of,  and  every  Section  becomes  a  mere  scram-*, 
ble  for  office,  the  system  inevitably  must  fall.  Every  wise 
man,  in  and  out  of  goveammei^  will  endeavour,  therefore,  to 
promote  the  ascendency  of  public  virtue  and  public  principle, 
and  to  retrain,  as  far  a3  practioablQ,  in  t^e  actual  operation  of 
our  institutions,  the  iutUience  of  selfish  and  private  interests. 

I  concur  with  those  who  think  that,  looking  to  the  present, 
and  looking  also  to  the  future,  and  regarding  all  the  probabil- 
ities that  await  us  in  reference  to  the  character  and  qualities  of 
those  who  may  fill  the  executive  chair,  it  is  important  to  the 
stability  of  government  *nd  the  welfare  of  the  people,  that 
there  should  be  a  check  to  the  progress  of  official  influence  and 
patronage.  The  unlimited  power  to  grant  office,  and  to  take  it 
away,  gives  a  command  over  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  men.  It  is  generally  true,  that  he  who  controls  an- 
other man's  means  of  living  controls  his  wilL  Where  there  are 
favours  to  be  grafted,  there  are  usually  enough  to  solicit  for 
them ;  and  when  favours  once  granted  may  be  withdrawn  at 

4  See  the  piece  headed  **  Tbe  SpoUa  to  ttie  Victors,*'  page  408. 
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plea8iire»  there  is  ordinarily  litde  security  for  personal  inde- 
pendence of  character.  The  power  oi  giving  office  thus  affects 
the  fears  of  all  who  are  in,  and  the  hopes  of  all  who  are  out. 
Those  who  are  out  endeavour  to  distinguish  themselves  by  act- 
ive political  friendships  by  warm  personal  devotion,  by  clam- 
orous support  of  men  in  whose  hands  is  the  power  of  reward ; 
while  those  who  are  in  ordinarily  take  care  that  others  shall  not 
surpass  them  in  such  qualities  or  such  conduct  as  is  most  likely 
to  secure  favour.  They  resolve  not  to  be  outdone  in  any  of  the 
works  of  partisanship.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is  obvious. 
A  competition  ensues,  not  of  patriotic  labours ;  not  of  rough 
and  severe  toils  for  the  public  good ;  not  of  manliness,  inde- 
pendence, and  public  spirit ;  but  of  complaisance^  of  indiscrim- 
inate support  of  executive  measures,  of  pliant  subserviency 
and  gross  adulation.  All  throng  and  rush  together  to  the  altar 
of  man-worship ;  and  there  they  offer  sacrifices,  and  pour  out 
libations,  till  the  thick  fumes  of  their  incense  turn  their  own 
heads,  and  turn,  also,  the  head  of  him  who  is  the  object  of  their 
idolatry. 

The  existence  of  parties  in  popular  governments  is  not  to  be 
avoided ;  and  if  they  are  formed  on  constitutional  questions,  or 
in  regard  to  great  measures  of  public  policy,  and  do  not  run  to 
excessive  length,  it  may  be  admitted  that,  on  the  whole,  they 
do  no  great  harm.  But  the  patronage  of  office,  the  power  of 
bestowing  place  and  emoluments,  creates  parties,  not  upon  any 
priiMuple  or  any  measure,  but  upon  the  single  ground  of  per- 
sonal interest.  Under  the  direct  influence  of  this  motive,  they 
form  round  a  leader,  and  they  go  for  **the  spoils  ot  victory.'* 
And  if  the  party  chieftain  becomes  the  national  chieftain,  he  is 
BtUl  but  too  apt  to  consider  all  who  have  opposed  him  as  ene- 
mies to  be  punished,  and  all  who  have  supported  him  as  friends 
to  be  rewarded.  Blind  devotion  to  party,  and  to  the  head  of  a 
party,  thus  takes  the  place  of  the  sentiments  of  generous  pat- 
riotism and  a  high  and  exalted  sense  of  public  d\xty.^8peech  on 
ike  Appointing  and  Bemoving  JPower,  Feb.,  1885. 
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I  BELIEVE  the  power  of  the  executive  has  increased,  is  in- 
creasing, and  ought  now  to  be  brought  back  within  its  ancient 
constitutional  limits.^    I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives 

fi   This  is  a  paraphrase  of  a  famous  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Dunning  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    See  page  136,  note  3. 
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that  have  led  to  those  acts  which  I  believe  to  have  transcended 
the  boundaries  of  the  Constitution.  Good  motiyes  may  always 
be  assumed,  as  bad  motives  may  always  be  imputed.  Good  in- 
tentions  will  always  be  pleaded  for  every  assumption  of  power ; 
but  they  cannot  justify  it,  even  if  we  were  sure  that  they  ex- 
isted. It  is  hardly  too  strong  to  say,  tliat  the  Constitution  was 
made,  to  guard  the  people  against  the  dangers  of  good  inten- 
tions, real  or  pretended.  "When  bad  intentions  are  boldly 
avowed,  the  people  will  promptly  take  care  of  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  will  always  be  asked  why  they  should  re^ 
sist  or  question  that  exercise  of  power  which  is  so  fair  in  its 
object^  so  plausible  and  patriotic  in  appearance,  and  which  has 
the  public  good  alone  confessedly  in  view.  Human  beings,  we 
may  be  assured,  will  generally  exercise  power  when  they  can 
get  it ;  and  they  will  exercise  it  most  undoubtedly,  in  popular 
governments,  under  pretences  of  public  safety  or  high  public 
interest.  It  may  be  very  possible  that  good  intentions  do  really 
sometimes  exist  when  constitutional  restraints  ^re  disregarded. 
There  are  men,  in  all  ages,  who  mean  to  exercise  power  use- 
fully ;  but  they  mean  to  exercise  it  They  mean  to  govern 
well ;  but  they  mean  to  govern.  They  promise  to  be  kind  mas- 
ters ;  but  they  mean  to  be  masters.  They  think  there  need  be 
but  little  restraint  upon  themselves.  Their  notion  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  apt  to  be  quite  closely  connected  with  their  own 
exercise  of  authority.  They  may  not,  indeed,  always  under- 
stand their  own  motives.  The  love  of  power  may  sink  too  deep 
in  their  own  hearts  even  for  their  own  scrutiny,  and  may  pass 
with  themselves  for  mere  patriotism  and  benevolence. 

A  character  has  been  drawn  of  a  very  eminent  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  of  the  last  age,  which,  though  I  think  it  does 
not  entirely  belong  to  him,  yet  very  well  describes  a  certain 
class  of  public  men.  It  was  said  of  this  distinguished  son  of 
Massachusetts,  that  in  matters  of  politics  and  government  he 
cherished  the  most  kind  and  benevolent  feelings  towards  the 
whole  Earth.  He  earnestly  desired  to  see  all  nations  well 
governed  :  and  to  bring  about  this  happy  result,  he  wished  that 
the  United  States  might  govern  all  the  rest  of  the  world ;  that 
Massachusetts  might  govern  the  United  States ;  that  Boston 
might  govern  Massachusetts ;  and  as  for  himself,  his  own  hum- 
ble ambition  would  be  satisfied  by  governing  the  little  town  of 
Boston.— 5i)ccc/i  at  Nihlo*8  Saloon^  New  Tork^  March  15, 1837. 
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The  spirit  of  tinioH  is  particularly  liable  to  temptation  and 
seduction  in  moments  of  peace  and  prosperity.  In  war,  this 
spirit  is  strengthened  by  a  sense  of  common  danger,  and  by  a 
thousand  recollections  of  ancient  efforts  and  ancient  glory  in  a 
common  cause.  But  in  the  calms  of  a  long  peace,  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  apparent  causes  of  alarm,  things  near  gain  the 
ascendency  over  things  remote.  Local  interests  and  feelings 
overshadow  national  sentiments.  Our  attention,  our  regard, 
and  our  attachment  are  every  moment  solicited  to  what  touches 
us  closest,  and  we  feel  less  and  less  the  attraction  of  a  distant 
orb.  Such  tendencies  we  are  bound  by  true  patriotism  and  by 
our  love  of  union  to  resist.  This  is  our  duty ;  and  the  moment^ 
in  my  judgment,  has  arrived,  when  that  duty  should  be  per- 
formed. We  hear,  every  day,  sentiments  and  arguments  which 
would  become  a  meeting  of  envoys,  employed  by  separate  gov- 
ernments, more  than  they  become  the  common  legislature  of  a 
united  country.  Constant  appeals  are  made  to  local  interests, 
to  geographical  distinctions,  and  to  the  policy  and  pride  of  par- 
ticular States.  It  would  sometimes  appear  as  if  it  were  a  set- 
tled purpose  to  convince  the  people  that  our  Union  is  nothing 

6  The  foUowiDg  piece  is  the  conclusion  of  Webster's  second  speech  on  the 
Sab-Treasury,  delivered  March  12, 1838.  Calhoun,  after  a  concurrence  of  several 
years  with  Webster  in  opposing  the  financial  policy  of  the  goveiiiment,  had  un- 
expectedly espoused  the  Sub-Treasury  scheme,  partly  as  a  means  of  uniting  the 
South  against  the  North.  In  the  course  of  the  speech  aforesaid,  Webster  pursues 
Calhoun  in  a  strain  of  rather  caustic  though  good-humoured  satire.  This  drew 
trom  Calhoun  a  most  elaborate  and  searching  review  of  Webster's  political 
course.  I  have  elsewhere  remarked  that  Webster  had  an  intense  aversion  to 
political  metaphysics.  Herein  he  differed  in  toto  from  Calhoun,  who,  it  seems 
to  me,  was  rather  a  great  political  metaphysician  than  a  statesman,  in  the  right 
sense  of  tlie  term.  I  must  add  that,  all  through  his  Congressional  life,  Webster 
stood  on  terms  of  cordial  friendliness  with  Calhoun.  The  two  men  had  indeed 
a  profound  respect  for  each  other.  Webster  admired  the  genius  of  Calhoun,  and 
honoured  liim  for  his  high  personal  worth.  Though  they  dealt  many  a  hard 
blow  upon  each  oUier  in  the  Senate,  each  seemed  always  the  more  drawn  to  the 
other  for  the  perfect  manliness  and  dignity  with  which  the  "hard  pounding" 
was  done.  But  Webster  never  would  go  along  at  all  with  the  noble  Southerner 
in  those  speculative  intricacies  where  men  **  find  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes 
lost."  In  reply  to  Calhoun's  searching  review  aforesaid,  Webster  made  another 
speech,  on  the  22d  of  March.  In  this  speech,  after  referring  to  certain  questions 
wherein  Calhoun  had  quite  shitted  off  from  his  original  ground,  he  has  the  fol. 
lowing :  **  The  honourable  member  now  takes  .these  questions  with  him  into  the 
upper  heights  of  metaphysics,  into  the  region  of  those  refinements  and  subtile 
arguments  which  he  rejected  with  so  much  decision  in  1817.  He  quits  his  old 
ground  of  common  sense,  experience,  and  the  general  understanding  of  the 
country,  for  a  flight  among  theories  and  ethereal  abstractions.''~iSe«  Sketch  qf 
Webster'i  L^fe,  page  S32. 
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but  a  jumble  of  different  and  discordant  interests,  which  must; 
ere  long,  be  all  resolved  into  their  original  state  of  separate  ex- 
istence ;  as  if,  therefore,  it  was  of  no  great  value  while  it  should 
last,  and  was  not  likely  to  last  long.  The  process  of  disin- 
tegration  begins  by  urging  as  a  fact  the  existence  of  different 
interests. 

Sir,  is  not  the  end  to  which  all  this  leads  us  obvious  ?  Who 
does  not  see  that,  if  convictions  of  this  kind  take  possession  of 
the  public  mind,  our  Union  can  hereafter  be  nothing,  while  it 
remains,  but  a  connection  without  harmony ;  a  bond  without 
affection ;  a  theatre  for  the  angry  contests  of  local  feelings, 
local  objects,  and  local  jealousies?  Even  while  it  continues  to 
exist  in  name,  it  may  by  these  means  become  nothing  but  the 
mere  form  of  a  united  government.  My  children,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  sit  around  me,  may  meet,  perhaps,  in  this 
chamber,  in  the  next  generation ;  but  if  tendencies  now  but  too 
obvious  be  not  checked,  they  will  meet  as  stranget«  and  aliens^ 
They  will  feel  no  sense  of  common  interest  or  common  coun- 
try ;  they  will  cherish  no  common  object  of  patriotic  love.  If 
the  same  Saxon  language  shall  fall  from  their  lips,  it  may  be 
the  chief  proof  that  they  belong  to  the  same  nation.  Its  vital 
principle  exhausted  and  gone,  its  power  of  doinft  good  termi- 
nated, the  Union  itself,  become  productive  only  of  strife  and 
contention,  must  ultimately  fall,  dishonoured,  and  unlamented. 

The  honourable  member  from  Soutli  Carolina  himself  habit* 
ually  indulges  in  charges  of  usurpation  and  oppression  against 
the  government  of  his  country.  He  daily  denounces  its  impor- 
tant measures,  in  the  language  in  which  our  Revolutionary 
fathers  spoke  of  the  oppressions  of  the  mother  country.  Not 
merely  against  executive  usurpation,  either  real  or  supposed, 
does  he  utter  these  sentiments  ;  but  against  laws  of  Congress^ 
laws  passed  by  large  majorities,  laws  sanctioned  for  a  course  of 
years  by  the  people.  These  laws  he  proclaims,  every  hour,  to 
be  but  a  series  of  acts  of  oppression.  He  speaks  of  them  as  if 
it  were  an  admitted  fact  that  such  is  their  true  character.  This 
is  the  language  he  utters,  these  ai'e  tlie  sentiments  he  ex- 
presses, to  the  rising  generation  around  him.  Are  they  senti- 
ments and  language  which  are  likely  to  inspire  our  children 
with  the  love  of  union,  to  enlarge  their  patriotism,  or  to  teach 
them,  and  to  make  them  feel»  that  their  destiny  has  made  them 
common  citizens  of  one  great  and  glorious  republic  ?  A  prioci^ 
pal  object  in  his  late  political  movements,  the  gentleman  him- 
self tells  us,  was  to  unite  tJie  entire  South  ;  and  against  whom,  or 
against  what,  does  he  wish  to  unite  the  entire  South?  Is  not 
this  the  very  essence  ol  local  feeling  and  local  regard?  la  it 
not  the  acknowledgment  of  a  wish  and  object  to  create  political 
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sirengtb  by  uniting  political  opinions  geographically?  While 
the  gentleman  thus  wishes  to  unite  the  entire  South,  I  pray  to 
know,  Sir,  if  he  expects  me  to  turn  toward  the  polar  star,  and, 
aeting  <m  the  same  princi^e,  to  utter  the  cry  of  Bally  I  to  the 
whole  ^orth?  Heaven  forbid  I  To  the  day  of  my  deaths 
neither  he  nor  others  shall  hear  such  a  cry  frwn  me. 

Finally,  the  honourable  member  declares  that  he  shall  now 
march  off*  under  the  banner  of  State  rights.  March  off  from 
whom?  March  off  from  what?  We  have  been  contending  for 
great  principles.  We  liave  been  struggling  to  maintain  the  lib* 
erty  and  to  restore  the  pro^>erity  of  the  country;  we  have 
made  these  struggles  here,  in  the  national  councils,  with  the 
old  ftm,  the  true  Amerioan  flag,«^the  Eagle,  and  the  Stars  and 
Btrfpes,-Mimbving  ov^r  the  chamber  in  which  we  sit.  He  tells 
us,  however;  that  he  marches  oH  under  the  State-rights  banner  I 

Let  him  go.  I  remain.  I  am  where  i  ev^  have  been,  and 
ever  mean  to  be.  Here,  standing  on  the  platform  of  the  gen- 
eral  Constitution,  a  x>latform  broad  enough  and  firm  enough  to 
uphold  every  interest  of  the  whole  country,  I  shall  still  be 
found.  Intrusted  with  some  part  ia  the  administration  of  that 
Constitution,  I  intend  to  act  in  its  4Bpirit^  and  in  the  spirit  of 
those  who  framed  it.  'Yes,  Sir,  i  wou^d  act  as  if  our  fathers^ 
who  formed  it  for  us,  and  who  bequeathed  it  to  us,  were  loc4dng 
on  me ;  as  if  I  could  see  their  venerable  forms  bending  down 
to  behold  xlm  from  the  abodes  above.  I  would  act,  too,  as  if  the 
eye  of  posterity  were  gazing  on  me. 

Standing  thus,  as  in  the  full  gaze  of  our  ancestors  and  our 
posterity,  having  received  this  inheritance  from  the  former,  to 
be  tannsmitted  to  the  latter,  and  feeling  that,  if  I  am  bom  for 
any  good  in  my  day  and  generation,  at  is  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  country,  no  local  policy  or  local  feeling,  no  temporary 
impulse,  shall  induce  me  to  yield  my  foothold  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Union.  I  move  off  under  no  banner  not  known  to 
the  wlM>le  American  people,  and  to  their  Ccmstitution  and  laws. 
No,  Sir;  tliese  walls,  these  columns  *' shall  fly  from  their  firm 
base  as  soon  as  I." 

I  came  into  public  life,  Sir,  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  On  tlmt  broad  altar  my  earliest  and  all  my  public  vows 
have  been  made.  I  propose  to  serve  no  other  master.  So  far 
as  depends  on  any  agency  of  mine,  they  shall  continue  united 
States ;  united  in  interest  and  in  affection ;  united  in  every 
thing  in  regard  to  which  the  Constitution  has  decreed  their 
union ;  united  in  war,  for  the  common  defence,  the  common  re- 
nown, and  the  common  glory;  and  united,  compacted,  knit 
firmly  together  in  peace,  for  the  common  prosperity  and  happi* 
aeas  of  oorselv^  and  our  children. 
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IMPORTANCE  OE  THE  NAVY, 

The  gentleman  says,  and  says  truly,  that  at  l^e  conuaenee- 
ment  of  the  war  the  navy  was  unpopular.  It  was  unpopular 
with  his  friends,  who  then  controlled  the  politics  of  the  coun- 
try. But  he  says  he  differed  witili  his  friends:  in  this  respect  he 
resisted  party  influence  and  party  connection,  and  was  the 
friend  and  advocate  of  the  navy.  Sir,  I  commend  him  for  it. 
He  showed  his  wkd(»n.  That  gallant  little  navy  soon  fought 
itself  into  favour,  and  no  man  who  had  placed  reliauice  on  it 
was  disappointed. 

I  do  not  know  when  my  optmon  of.  the  in^portance  id  a  naval 
force  to  the  United  States  had  its  origin.  I  can  give  no  date  to 
my  present  sentiments  on  this  subject,  because  I  never  enter- 
tained different  sentiments.  I  remember.  Sir,  that  immediately 
after  coming  into  my  profession,  at  a  period  when  the  navy  was 
most  unpopular,  when  it  was  called  by  all  sorts  of  hard  nam^s 
and  designated  by  many  coarse  epithets,  ou  one  of  those  occa- 
sions on  which  young  men  address  their  neighbours,  I  ventured 
to  put  forth  a  boy's  hand  in  defence  of  the  navy.  I  insisted  on 
its  importance,  its  adaptation  to  our  circumstances  and  to  our 
national  character,  and  its  indispensable  necessity,  if  jire  in- 
tended to  maintain  and  extend  our  commerce.  These  opinions 
and  sentiments  I  brought  into  Congress ;  and  the  first  t^ne  in 
which  I  presumed  to  speak  oatiie  topics^  the  day,  I  attempted 
to  urge  on  the  House  a  greater  attention  to  the  naval  service. 
There  were  divers  modes  of  prosecuting  the  war.  On  these 
modes,  or  on  the  degree  of  attention  and  expense  which  should 
be  bestowed  on  each,  different  men  held  different  opinions.-  I 
confess  I  looked  with  most  hoi>e  to  the  results  oi  naval  war- 
fare, and  therefore  I  invoked  government  to  invigorate  and 
6ti*engthen  that  arm  of  the  national  defence.  I  invoked  it  to 
seek  its  enemy  upon  the  seas,  to  go  where  every  auspicious  in- 
dication pointed,  and  where  the  whole  heart  and  soul  of  the 
country  would  go  with  it 

Sir,  we  were  at  war  with  the  greatest  maritime  power  on 
Eartli.  England  had  gained  an  ascendency  on  the  seas  over  all 
the  combined  powers  of  Europe.  She  had  been  at  war  twenty 
years.  She  had  tried  her  fortunes  on  the  Continent,  but  gener- 
ally  with  no  success.  At  one  time  the  whole  Continent  had 
been  closed  against  her.  A  long  line  of  armed  exterior,  an  un* 
broken  hostile  array  frowned  upon  her  from  the  Gulf  of  Arch. 
angel,  round  the  promontory  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  the 
extreme  point  of  Italy.  There  was  not  a  port  which  an  English 
ship  could  enter.    Everywhere  on  tho  land  the  genins  of  her 
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defeated  armies,  crushed 

t,  like  tiie  fabled  giant; 

led  the  land.    On  the 

fame  was  his  adver- 

in  triumph  over  its 


great  enemy  had  triumphed.  He 
coalitions,  and  overturned  thron 
he  was  unconquerable  only  while 
ocean  he  was  powerless.    That 

ry's,  and  her  meteor  flag  was  s 
xtent. 

T^H^  maritime  ascendency  Ebgland  ow^d  every  thing,  and 
we  were>i4«j[at waryifith  hBr.--yQjie  of  theViost  charming  of 
her  poets  hacTsakyofJIxfeiv  'IVsP^narch  is  W  the  mountain 
wave/  her  home  is  Ion  the  deep.*'  Now,  Sir,  smee  we  were  at 
war  with  her,  I  wa^for  intercepting  this  march  ;\l  was  for  call- 
ing upon  her,  and  paying  our  respects  to  her,  ap  home ;  I  was 
lor  giving  her  to  know  thatwe,  too,  had  a  right  o|  way  over  the 
seas,  and  thai  our  mariae  ofilcera  and  our  sailofi  were  not  en- 
thre  strangers  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  I  was  f  lo*  doing  some- 
thing more  with  our  navy  than  keeping  it  on.  o^r  own  shores, 
for  the  protecUon  of  our  coasts  and  harbours:  I  ^as  for  giving 
piay  to  its  gallsutt  and*  burning  spirit ;  for  allowing  it  to  go  forth 
upon  the  seas,  and  to  encounter,  on  an  open  anji  equal  field, 
whatever  the  proudest  or  the  bravest  of  the  enemy  could  bring 
against  it.  I  knew  the  character  of  ita  ofi&cers  and  the  spirit  of 
its  seamen ;  and  I  knew  that,  in  their  hands,  though  the  flag  of 
the  coantry  might  go  down  to  the  bottom,  yet^hile  defended 
by  them,  it  could  never  be  dishonoured  or  disgraced. 

Since  she  was  our  enemy,  and  a  most  powo^ul  enemy,  I  was 
for  touching  her,  if  we  could,  in  ^e  very  apj^e  of  her  eye ;  for 
reaching  the  highest  feather  in  her  cap ;  for  clutching  at  the 
very  brightest  jewel  in  her  crown*  There  ieemed  to  me  to  be  a 
peculiar  propriety  in  all  this,  as  the  war  wp  undertaken  for  the 
redress  of  maritime  injuries  alone.  It  w^s  a  war  declared  for 
free  trade  and  sailors'  rights.  The  oceajn,  therefore,  was  the 
I»oper  theatre  for  deciding  this  controversy  with  our  enemy ; 
and  on  that  tlieatre  it  was  my  ard^it  wis^  that  our  own  power 
should  be  concentrated  to  the  utmost.*-ir9i)eecft  in  Beply  to  CaU 
hown^  Maorck  22(2^  183a  ; 


THE  LOG  CABIN,  i 


It  is  the  cry  and  effort  of  the  times  to  jstimulate  those  who 
are  called  poor  against  those  who  are  called  rich ;  and  yet; 
among  those  who  urge  this  cry,  and  8eekt9  profit  by  it,  there  is 
betrayed  sometimes  an  occasional  sneer  at  whatever  savours  of 
humtde  life.    Witness  the  reproach  again«rt^  a  candidate  now  be- 
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loA^  tiie  people  for  tii«ir  ii^li^iefit  hcMMMiarg,  ttot  ft  k^«a^^ 
plenty  of  hardiddei;  is  goed  eneugh  £(Hr  him  1 

It  appears  to  some  persons  that  a  great  deal  too  mtteh  use  is 
made  of  tlie  symbol  of  the  log  cabin.^  But  it  is  to  be  remera^ 
hered  that  this  matter  of  the  log  eabin  originated»  aot  with  the 
friends  of  the  Whig  candidate,  but  with  his  eneosies.  Sooa 
after  his  nomination  at  Harrisburg,  a  writer  in  one  «f  the  lead^ 
ing  administration  papers  spobe  c^  his  ^  log  cabin,*'  and  his  use 
of  ''hard  cider/^  by ' way  of  sneer  and  reproach.  As  might 
hare  been  expected,  (for  pretenders  ave  s^t  to  be  thrown  off 
their  guard,)  this  taunt  at  humble  life  proceeded .  from  the 
pavty  w^ch  claims  a  monopoly  of  the  purest  democca  ey»  The 
whole  party  appeaa^d  to  enjoy  it,  <»-  at  least  they  eountenaneed 
itbysileat  aeqniescence  ;  fori  do  not  know  that,  to  tliis  day^ 
any  emia^xt  indiridual  or  any  leading  newspaper  attached  to 
the  administratioii  has  rebuked  this  «€om£ul  jeeping  at  the 
supposed  humble  «(mdition  or  eiivnimstanoee  in  life,  past  er 
present;  of  a  wor&y  man  and  a  war-worn  scoter.  But  it 
touched  a  t^ider  point  in  the  public  ieeling.  It  naturally 
roused  IndignatioD.  What  was  iotencted  as  iieproach  was  im- 
mediately seized  on  as  merit.  "Be  it  so  1  Be  it  so  1  **  was  the 
instant  burst  of  the  pnbHc  voice.  "Let  him  be  the  log^cabim 
candidate.  What  you  say  in  scorn,  we  will  shout  with  all  our 
lungs.  .  From  this  day  forward,  we  have  our  cry  of  rally;  and 
we  shall  see  whether  he  who  has  dwelt  in  one  o£  the  rude 
.  abodes  of  -Uie  West  may  not  become  the  best  bouse  in  the 
country." 

All  this  is  natural,  and  springs  from  sources  of  just  feeling. 
Other  things,  Gentlemen,  have  had  a  similar  origin.  We  all 
know  that  the  term  TI7ilgrwas  bestowed  in  derision,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  on  those  who  were  tho^ht  too  fond  of  liberty ;  and 
our  national  air  oi  Yankee  Doodle  was  composed  by  British  offi- 
cers, in  ridicule  of  the  AnuMriean  troops.  Yet,  ere  long,  the 
last  of  i^e  British  armies  laid  down  its  arms  at  Yorktown, 
while  this  same  air  was  playing  in  the  ears  of  officers  and  men* 
Gentlemen,  it  is  only  shallow-minded  pretenders  who  either 
make  distinguished  origin  matter  of  personal  merit,  or  obscure 
origin  matter  of  personal  reproach.  Taunt  and  scoffing  at  the 
humble  condition  of  early  life  afEect  nobody,  in  this  country, 

7  Tbo  Presidential  canvaBs  of  1840  was  carried  on  by  the' Whigs  with  prodig* 
ious  cntliusiasm ;  and  miniature  log  cabins  were  every  where  made  use  of  to 
food  that  enthusiasm,  and  as  the  most  cifcctive  appeals  to  popular  intelligence. 
I  was  tlien  in  the  last  year  of  my  college  course;  and  the  ** college  boys"  mad^ 
many  a  nigtt  vocal  with  the  electioneering  soug  of  *•  Tippecanoe  and  Tylertoo;* 
at  tbo  same  time  drinking  wtiatov«r  **  hacd  oidar**  tbey  eoold  get*  It  was  la  ttM 
iMtttle  of.  S^^ipocimoc  Uiat  Q«nen»l  JifiiiiM&  irpiiliis  ^^Oef  mlOtaiy  Unrols.  , 
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bat  thorn  wiia«re£oiQUth  Hiiiimghtalttdsl^o  is  tiieai;  aad^iey 
Bire  geoBiallf  BnW^i^My  puaiftfaed  by  public  rebuke.  A  tyaa 
who  is  not  ashamed  of  huaself  need  not  be  ashamed  of  hm  eaarly 
ooodition. 

Oantlemen^  itdid  nol  ha^wn  to  me  to  be  born  in  a  log  cabin ; 
but  my  «lder  brothers  and  sisters  were  bom  in  a  log  cabin, 
laised  amid  the  snov*dri£t8  of  ilTew  Hampshire,  at  a  period  so 
earl|r  thaty  when  the  smoke  roso  from  ita  rnde  eblnaney,  and 
curled  over  the  fro&sn  hilK  there  waa  no  similar  eyidence  of  a 
white  Qum's  habitatiom  bel^reen  it  and  the  settienents  on  the 
idvexa  of  Canada.  Ita  remains  still  exist.  I  make  to  it  an  an* 
wnml  visit.  X  C9irrj  my  ^hildnen  to  it,  to  teach  them  the  hard- 
ships endured  by  the  senerattoos  which  havie  gone  before 
theeo*  I  lore  to  dwell  on  the  tender  recelleetiansi,  the  kindied 
taea,  the  eurly  a^fiBctions  and  the  tonehing  narratives  and  ind. 
deatSy  which  mmgle  wl^  all  I  kiiow  of  this  inrimidye  family 
aho4e.  I  weep  to  think  that  none  ol  those  who  inhabited  H  a^e 
now  among  the  Uriisg ;  and  if  ever  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  or  if  I 
ever  €aU  in  fUEectioisate  veneration  ior  him  who  reaeed  it,  and 
defended  it  against  savage  violence  and  destruction,  cherished 
all  the  domestic  virtues  beneath  its  roof,  and,  through  the  fire 
and  blood  of  a  seven  years*  revolutionary  war,  shrunk  from  no 
danger,  no  toil,  no  sacrifice,  to  serve  his  country,  and  to  raise 
his  children  toa  eond^loit  better  than  his  own,  may  my  name 
and  the  name  of  my  posterity  be  blotted  for  ever  from  the 
mejBUMry  of  mankind  l^Speeckat  8&rcUo§a,  AmgviM  le,  18I0, 


SFBAKtNG  FOB  THE  UMOiJ^. 

Miu  Psesibbnt:  I  wish  to  speak  to-day,  not  as  a  Massaohn- 
setts  man,  nor  as  a  l^orthern  man,  but  as  an  American,  and  a 
member  of  the  Senate  ot  the  United  States.  It  is  fortunate 
tliat  there  is  a  Senate  of  the  United  States ;  a  body  not  yet 
i)»9Ted  from  its  propriety,  not  lost  to  a  just  sense  of  its  own  dig* 
nity  and  its  own  high  responsibilities ;  and  a  body  to  which  the 
country  looks,  with  confidence,  for  wise,  moderate;  patriotic, 
and  healing  counsels.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  live  in  the 
naidst  of  strong  agitations,  and  are  surrounded  by  very  consid- 
erable dangers  to  our  institutions  and  government.  The  im- 
prisoned winds  are  let  loose.  The  East,  the  North,  and  the 
stormy  South  combine  to  throw  the  whole  sea  into  commotion, 
to  toss  its  billows  to  the  skies,  and  to  disclose  its  profoundest 
depths.    I  do  not  affect  to  regard  myself  Mr*  President,  as 
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holdingr*  or  as  fit  to  hold,  ihe  helm  in  this  combat  with  thB  polit- 
ical, elements ;  but  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  I  mean  to  per- 
form it  with  fidelity,  not  without  a  sense  of  existing^  dangers, 
but  not  without  hope.  I  have  a  part  to  act,  not  for  my  oWn 
security  or  safety ;  for  lam  looking  out  for  no  fragment  upon 
which  to  float  away  from  the  wreck,  if  wreck  there  must  be; 
but  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  the  preservation  of  all ;  and 
there  is  that  which  will  keep  me  to  my  duty  during  this  strug- 
gle,  whether  the  Sun  and  the  stars  shall  appear,  or  shall  not 
appear  for  many  days.  I  speak  to^ay  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  "  Hear  me  for  my  cause/'  I  speak  to-day,  out  of  a 
solicitous  and  anxious  heart,  for  the  restoration  to  the  country 
of  that  quiet  and  that  harmony  which  make  the  blessings  of  this 
Union  so  rich,  and  so  dear  to  us  all.  These  are  the  topics  that  I 
propose  to  myself  to  discuss ;  these  are  the  motives,  and  the 
sole  motives,  that  influence  me  in  the  wish  to  communicate  my 
opinions  to  the  Senate  and  the  country ;  and  if  I  can  do  any- 
thing, however  little,  for  the  promotion  of  these  epds,  I  shall 
have  accomplished  all  that  I  expect--  Speech  qf  March  7, 1850. 


OBEBIENOE  TO  INSTRUCTIONS.' 

It  has  become,  in  my  opinion,  qtlite  too  common,—  and  if  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  do  not  like  that  opinion,  they  have  a 
great  deal  more  power  to  put  it  down  than  I  have  to  uphold  it, 
it  has  become,  in  my  opinion,  quite  too  common  a  practice  for 
the  State  legislatures  to  present  resolutions  here  on  all  subjects, 
and  to  instruct  us  on  all  subjects.  There  is  no  public  man  that 
requires  instruction  more  than  I  do,  or  who  requires  information 
more  than  I  do,  or  desires  itmcnre  heartily ;  but  I  do  not  like  to 
have  it  in  too  imperative  a  shape.  I  took  notice,  with  pleasure, 
of  some  remarks  made  upon  this  subject,  the  other  day,  in  the 
Senate  of  Massachusetts,  by  a  young  man  of  talent  and  charac- 
ter, of  whom  the  best  hopes  may  be  entertained.    I  mean  Mr. 

• 

8  The  doctrina  that  members  of  Congress  are  bound  to  follow  impUciQy  the 
instructions  of  their  particular  constituents  was  for  many  years  poshed  so  hard, 
that  it  thieateneil  to  overthrow  all  manly  firmness  and  independence  of  jud^r- 
ment  in  our  national  legislators.  In  several  cases,  grave  members  of  Congress 
became  so  weak-imoed  imder  this  pressure  as  to  dishonour  themselves  by  argo- 
log  on  one  side  of  a  given  question,  and  then  voting  on  the  other.  The  doctrine 
is  iudeed  highly  flattering  to  popular  folly,  for  which  cause  politioal  demagogues 
fitvour  it,  of  course.  Perhaps  the  best  utterance  ever  made  on  the  subject  la 
Burke*s,  which  will  be  found  on  page  llS  of  this  volume.  But  this  of  Wcbstei's 
Is.  not  unworthy  of  a  place  beside  that. 
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BUlard*  He  told  the  Senate  of  MASsaebueetts  that  he  would 
vote  for  no  instructions  whatever  to  be  forwarded  to  members 
of  Congress,  nor  for  any  resolutions  to  be  offered  expressive  of 
the  sense  of  Massachusetts  as  to  what  her  members  of  Congress 
ought  to  do.  He  said  that  he  saw  no  proi>riety  in  one  set  of 
public  servants  giving  instructions  and  reading  lectures  to  an- 
other set  of  public  servants.  To  his  own  master  each  of  them 
must  stand  or  fall,  and  that  master  is  his  constituents.  I  wish 
these  sentiments  could  become  more  oon^mon.  I  have  never 
entered  into  the  question,  and  never  shall,  as  to  the  bindii^ 
force  of  instructions.  I  will,  however,  simply  say  this :  If  there 
be  any  matter  pending  in  this  body,  while  I  am  a  member  of  it, 
in  which  ^Massachusetts  has  an  interest  of  her  own  not  adverse 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  X  shall  pursue  her  in- 
structions with  gladness  of  heart,  and  with  all  t^e  efficiency 
which  I  can  bring  to  the  occasion.  But  if  the  question  be  one 
which  affects  her  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  equally  afEects 
the  interests  of  all  the  other  States,  I  shall  no  more  regard  her 
particular  wishes  or  instructions,  t^an  {  should  regard  the  wishes 
of  a  man  who  might  appoint  me  an  arbitrator  or  referee,  to 
decide  some  question  of  important  private  right  between  him 
and  his  neighbour,  and  then  instmct  me  to  decide  in  his  favour. 
If  ever  there  was  a  government  upon  Earth  it  is  this  govern- 
ment, if  ever  there  were  a  body  upon  Earth  it  is  this  body,  which 
should  consider  itself  as  composed  by  the  agreement  of  all^ 
each  member  appointed  by  some,  but  organized  by  the  general 
cpnsent  of  all,  sitting  here,  under  the  solemn  obligations  of  oath 
and  conscience,  to  do  t^iat  which  they  think  to  be  best  for  the 
good  of  the  whole.—  Speech  qf  March  7, 1850. 


PEACEABLE  SECESSION. 

Mb^  Fs£sn>£KT,  I  should  much  i»efer  to  have  heard  from 
every  member  on  this  floor  declarations  of  opinion  that  this 
Union  could  never  be  dissolved,  than  the  declaration  of  opinion 
by  anybody,  thal^  in  any  case,  under  the  pressure  of  any  cir- 
cumstances, such  a  dissolution  was  possible.  I  hear  with  dis- 
tress and  anguish  the  word  secession,  especially  when  it  falls 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  are  patriotic,  and  known  to  the 
country,  and  known  all  over  the  world,  for  their  iK)litical  ser- 
vices. Secession  I  Peaceable  secession!  Sir,  your  eyes  and  mine 
are  never  destined  to  see  that  miracle.  The  dismemberment 
of  this  vast  country  without  convulsionl  The  breaking  up  of  the 
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f ettfii«ftiii»  (4  the  grtttt  ^mp'wkhfnxt  rmSBng  th€t  Mirte^  I  WBr^fo 
»o  foolish  ^  I  be^  eirerybody^s  parckw  -*-  a»  to  expect  to  see  any 
goch  ^itig?  Sir,  hff  wlio  sees  these  6ta^&,  aow  revolving  in 
harmony^arofHt^  ^  eommon  eentre,  and  expects  to  see  them  quit 
their  places  and  fly  off  without  convulsion,  may  look  the  next 
hour  to  see  the  heavenly  bodies  imsh  i^om  their  spheres,  and 
jostle  against  each  ether  in  the  reahns  of  space,  witfrout  cans^ 
iaig  the  wreck  of  the  Universfe.  There  eaft  be  no  sttch  i^ing  a» 
a  peaceabie*  secession.  Peaceable  secession  is  an  ntter  fmpossi- 
bilky  Is  the  great  Constitution  under  which  we  live,  covering 
this  wliole  eoun^,  is  it  to  be  thawed  and  fnelted  away  by  se^ 
cession^  ast^  sno<W8  on  the  me^intain  melt  under  the  iniluence 
of  a  vernal  gun,  disappear  almost  tino^>served,  and  run  off  ?  Key, 
S^I  Ko,  ^r\  I  w^  not  state  what  mi^  produce  the  dism^ 
tion  of  ^e  tJnion;  but  I  see,  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  Bun  in 
heaven,  what  that  disruption  itself  must  produce:  I  see  that  it 
miust  produce  war,  and  such  a  watt  iMs  I  wiH  not  deseribe»  in  U& 

Peaceable  secession  1  The  concurrent  agreement  of  all  tbe^ 
members  of  this  great  republic  to  separate  I  Where  is  the  flag 
of  the  republic  to  remain  ?  Where  is  the  eagle  s€in  to  tower? 
or  is  he  to  cower,  and  shrink,  and  fell  to  the  ground?  Why, 
Sir,  our  ancestors,  our  fathers  and  our  grandfatheiiJ,  thbse  of 
them  tliat  are  yet  livings  amongst  us  with  prolonged  Ifres, 
would  rebuke  and  reproach  us  j  and  our  children  and  our  grand- 
chfldren  wouM  cry  shame  wpott  us,  if  we  <rf  this  generadoH 
should  dishonour  these  ensigns  of  thse  power  of  the  govermittenfr 
and  the  harmony  of  that  tTnion  wMch  is  every  cfeiy  felt  among 
us  with  so  much  joy  and  gratitude,  I  know  the  idea  has  beent 
entertained,  that,  after  the  dissolution  of  this  Union,  a  South- 
em  Confederacy  might  be  formed.  I  am  sorry  that  it  has  ever 
been  thought  of,  talked  of,  or  dreamed  of,  in  the  wildest  flights 
of  human  imagination.  But  the  idea,  so  far  as  it  exists,  must 
be  of  a  separation,  assigning  the  slave  States  to  one  side,  and 
the  free  States  to  the  other.  I  may  express  myself  too  strongly, 
perhaps ;  but  there  are  impossibilities  in  the  natural  as  well  as 
in  the  political  world ;  and  I  hold  the  idea  of  a  sepaitstion  of 
these  States,  those  that  arefree  to  form  owe  government,  and 
those  that  are  slave-holding  to  fonn  another^  as  such  an  im- 
possibility. 

Sir,  nobody  can  look  over  the  face  of  this  countiy  at  thepres^ 
ent  moment,  nobody  can  see  where  its  po^ralation  is  the  most' 
dense  and  growing,  without  being  ready  to  adhiit,  and  com- 
pelled  to  admit,  that  ere  long  l^e  strength  of  America  will  be 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Well,  now,  I  beg  to  inquire 
what  the  wildest  enthusiast  hos  to  say  on  the  possMHty  of 
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eutling  that  mer  in  two,  and  leavingr  ^ree  States  at  the  soorGe 
and  on  its  bran<^s»  and  slave  States  down  near  its  mouth, 
ead^  foarming  a  separate  government?  Ftay,  Sir,  let  me  say  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  that  these  things  are  worthy  of 
their  pondering  and  of  their  consideration.  Here  are  five  mill- 
ions of  freemen  in  the  free  States  norlh  of  the  river  Ohio.  Can 
anybody  suppose  that  this  population  can  be  severed,  by  a  Mne 
that  divides  them  from  the  territory  of  a  foreign  and  an  alien 
govemnaent,^  down  somewhere,  the  Lord  knows  where,  upon 
the  lower  banks  of  the  Mississif^i  ?  Sir,  I  am  ashamed  to  pur- 
sue this  line  of  rema^:  I  dislike  it ;  I  have  an  utter  disgust  for 
it  I  would  rather  hear  of  natural  blasts  and  mildews,  war,, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  than  hessr  gentlemen  talk  of  secession. 
To  break  up  this  great  government !  to  astonish  Bnrope  with 
such  an  act  of  folly  as  Europe  for  two  centuries  has  never 
beheld  in  ai^  government  or  any  people  I 

Sir,  I  h^i^r  there  is  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Nashville.  I  am 
boimd  to  believe  that,  if  wortliy  gentlemen  meet  at  Nashville 
in  convention,  theiir  object  will  be  to  adopt  conciliatory  coun- 
sels ;  to  advise  the  Sout^  to  forbearance  and  moderation,  and  to 
advise  the  North  to  forbearance  and  moderation ;  and  to  incul* 
cate  principles  of  brotherly  love  and  affection,  and  attachment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  country  as  it  now  is.  I  believe,  if  the 
convention  meet  at  all,  it  will  be  for  this  purpose  :  for,  certainly, 
if  they  meet  for  any  purpose  hostile  to  the  Union,  they  have 
been  singularly  inappropriate  in  their  selection  of  a  place.  I 
remember  that,  when  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  concluded  be- 
tween^ Prance  and  England,  a  sturdy  Englishman  and  a  distin- 
gmshed  orator,  who  regas^ded  the  conditions  of  the  peace  as 
^^nominious  to  England,  said  in  the  House  of  Commfons  that,  if 
King  William  could  know  the  terms  of  that  t^aty,  he  would 
turn  in  his  coffin  !  Let  me  commend  this  saying  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, in  all  its  emphasis  and  all  its  force,  to  any  persons  who 
shall  meet  at  Nashvilte  for  the  purrpose  of  concerting  measures 
f OB  the  overthrow  of  this  Union  over  the  bones  of  Andrew 
Jackson  I 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  possiMMty 
or  utility  of  secession,  instead  of  dwelling  in  ihtme  caverns  of 
darioiess,  instead  of  groping  with  those  i<^as  so  full  of  all  that 
is  horrid  and  horrible,  let  us  come  out  into  the  light  of  day ;  let 
us  enjoy  the  fresh  air  of  Liberty  and  Union ;  let  us  cherish 
those  hopes  which  belong  to  us ;  let  us  devote  ourselves  to  those 
great  objects  that  are  fit  for  our  consideration  and  our  action ; 
let  us  raise  our  conceptions  to  the  magnitude  and  the  imiK)rtance 
o£  the  duties  that  devolve  xxpon  us ;  let  our  comprehension  be 
as.biroiul  aa  the  eoii»tKy  ixn:  which  we  aetf  our  as^^iratioBsas  high 
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as  its  certain  destiny ;  let  us  not  be  pigmies  in  a  case  that  calls 
for  men.  Kever  did  there  devolve  on  any  generation  of  men 
higher  trusts  than  now  devolve  upon  us,  for  the  preservation  of 
this  Constitution  and  the  harmony  and  peace  of  all  who  are  des- 
tined to  live  under  it.  Let  us  make  our  generation  one  of  the 
strongest  and  brightest  links  in  that  golden  chain  which  is  des- 
tined, I  fondly  believe,  to  grapple  the  i>eople  of  all  the  States  to 
this  Constitution  for  ages  to  come.  "No  monarchical  throne 
presses  these  States  together,  no  iron  chain  of  military  power 
encircles  them ;  they  live  and  stand  under  a  government  popu- 
lar in  its  form,  representative  in  its  character,  founded  upon 
principles  of  equality,  and  so  constructed,  we  hope,  as  to  last 
for  ever.  In  all  its  history  it  has  been  beneficent ;  it  has  trod- 
den down  no  man's  liberty  ;  it  has  crushed  no  State.  Its  daily 
respiration  is  liberty  and  patriotism ;  its  yet  youthful  veins  are 
full  of  enterprise,  courage,  and  honourable  love  oi  glory  and 
renown.  Large  before,  the  country  has  now,  by  recent  events, 
become  vastly  larger.  This  republic  now  extends,  with  a  vast 
breadth,  across  the  whole  continent.  The  two  great  seas  of  the 
world  wash  the  one  and  the  other  shore. —  Speech  qf  March  % 
1850. 


STANDING  UPON  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  State  in  whose  representation  I  bear  a  part  is  a  Union 
State,  thoroughly  and  emphatically :  she  is  attached  to  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution  by  indissoluble  ties :  she  connects 
all  her  own  history  from  colonial  times,  her  stru^le  for  inde- 
pendence, her  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  Uiis  government^ 
and  all  the  benefits  and  blessings  which  she  has  enjoyed  under 
it,  in  one  great  attractive  whole,  to  which  her  affections  are 
constantly  and  powerfully  drawn.  All  these  make  up  a  history 
in  which  she  has  taken  a  part,  and  the  whole  of  which  she  en- 
joys as  a  most  precious  inheritance.  She  is  a  State  for  the 
Union ;  she  will  be  for  the  Union.  It  is  the  law  of  her  destiny ; 
it  is  the  law  of  her  situation ;  it  is  a  law  imposed  upon  her  by 
the  recollections  of  the  past,  and  by  every  interest  for  the  pres- 
ent and  every  hope  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  grateful 
refiection  that,  however  short  and  transient  may  be  the  lives  of 
individuals.  States  may  be  permanent.  The  great  corimrations 
that  embrace  the  government  of  mankind,  protect  their  liber- 
ties, and  secure  their  happiness,  may  have  something  of  perpe- 
tuity, and,  afi  I  might  say,  of  earthly  immortality.    For  my  part^ 
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Sir,  I  pratif y  myself  by  contemplating  what  in  tiie  future  will 
be  the  condition  of  that  generous  State  which  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  keep  me  in  the  counsels  of  the  country  for  so  many 
years.  I  see  nothing  about  her  in  prospect  less  than  that  which 
encircles  her  now.  I  feel  that,  when  I  and  all  those  that  now 
hear  me  shall  have  gone  to  our  last  home,  and  afterwards, 
when  mould  may  have  gathered  ux)on  our  memories,  as  it  will 
have  done  ui>on  our  tombs,  that  State,  so  early  to  take  her  part 
in  the  great  contest  of  the  Revolution,  will  stand,  as  she  has 
stood  and  now  stands,  like  that  column  which,  near  her  Capi- 
tol, perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  first  great  battle  of  the 
Revolution,  firm,  erect,  and  immovable.  I  believe  that,  if  com- 
motion shall  shake  the  country,  there  will  be  one  rock  for  ever, 
as  solid  as  the  granite  of  her  hills,  for  the  Union  to  repose 
upon.  I  believe  that,  if  disasters  arise,  bringing  clouds  which 
shall  obscure  the  ensign  now  over  her  and  over  us,  there  will 
be  one  star  that  will  but  bum  the  brighter  amid  the  darkness  of 
that  night ;  and  I  believe  that,  if  in  the  remotest  ages  (I  trust 
they  will  be  infinitely  remote)  an  occasion  shall  occur  when 
the  sternest  duties  of  patriotism  are  demanded  and  to  be  per- 
formed,  Massachusetts  will  imitate  her  own  example ;  and  that, 
as  at  the  breaking-out  of  the  Revolution  she  was  the  first  to 
offer  the  outpouring  of  her  blood  and  her  treasure  in  the  strug- 
gle for  liberty,  so  she  will  be  hereafter  ready,  when  the  emer- 
gency arises,  to  repeat  and  renew  that  offer,  with  a  thousand 
times  as  many  warm  hearts,  and  a  thousand  times  as  many 
strong  hands. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  to  return  at  last  to  the  principal  and 
important  question  before  us.  "What  are  we  to  do  ?  How  are 
we  to  bring  this  emergent  and  pressing  question  to  an  issue  and 
an  end?  Here  have  we  been  seven  and  a  half  months,  disput- 
ing about  points  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  of  no  practical 
Importance  to  one  or  the  other  part  of  the  country.  Are  we  to 
dwell  for  ever  upcm  a  single  topic,  a  single  idea  ?  Are  we  to  for- 
get all  the  purposes  for  which  governments  are  instituted,  and 
continue  everlastingly  to  dispute  about  that  which  is  of  no 
essential  consequence  ?  I  think.  Sir,  the  country  calls  upon  us 
loudly  and  imperatively  to  settle  this  question.  I  think  that 
the  whole  world  is  looking  to  see  whether  this  great  popular 
government  can  get  through  such  a  crisis.  We  are  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers.  "We  have  stood  through  many  trials. 
Can  we  stand  through  this,  which  takes  so  much  the  character 
of  a  sectional  controversy?  There  is  no  inquiring  man  in  all 
Europe  who  does  not  ask  himself  that  question  every  day,  when 
he  reads  the  intelligence  of  the  morning.  Can  this  country, 
with  one  set  of  interests  at  the  South,  and  another  set  of  inter- 
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ests  at  the  N'orth,  and  these  interests  supi)osed,  but  falsely 
supposed,  to  be  at  variance, —  can  this  peopte  see,  what  is  so 
evident  to  all  the  world  besides,  that  the  Union  is  their  main 
hope  and  greatest  benefit,  and  that  their  interests  in  every  part 
are  entirely  compatible  ?  Can  they  see,  and  will  they  feel,  that 
their  prosperity,  their  respectability  among  the  nations  of  Hie 
Earth,  and  their  happiness  at  home  depend  upon  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  Union  and  their  Constitution  ? 

I  agree  that  local  divisions  are  apt  to  warp  the  understand- 
ings of  men,  and  to  excite  a  belligerent  feeling  between  section' 
and  section.  It  is  natural,  in  times  of  irritation,  for  one  part  of 
the  country  to  say,  **  If  you  do  that,  I  will  do  this,"  and  so  get. 
up  a  feeling  of  hostility  and  defiance.  Then  comes  belligerent 
legislation,  and  then  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  question  is* 
whether  we  have  the  true  patriotism,  the  Americanism,  neces- 
sary to  carry  us  through  such  a  trial.  For  myself,  I  propose^ 
Sir,  to  abide  by  the  principles  and  the  purposes  which  I  have 
avowed.  I  shall  stand  by  the  Union,  and  by  all  who  stand  by 
it.  I  shall  do  justice  to  the  whole  country,  according  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  in  all  I  say,  and  act  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
country  in  all  I  do.  I  mean  to  stand  upon  the  Constitution.  I 
need  no  other  platform.  I  shall  know  but  one  country.  The 
ends  I  aim  at  shall  be  my  country's,  my  God's,  and  Truth's.  I 
was  born  an  American  ;  I  will  live  an  American ;  I  shall  die  an 
American ;  and  I  intend  to  perform  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
me  in  that  character  to  the  end  of  my  career.  I  mean  to  do  this 
with  absolute  disregard  of  personal  consequences.  What  are 
personal  consequences  ?  "What  is  the  individual  man,  with  all 
the  good  or  evil  that  may  betide  him,  in  comparison  with  the 
good  or  evil  which  may  befall  a  great  country  in  a  crisis  like 
this,  and  in  the  midst  of  great  transactions  which  concern  that 
country's  fate  ?  Let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may,  I  am 
careless.  No  man  can  suffer  too  much,  and  no  man  can  fall  too 
soon,  if  he  suffer  or  if  he  fall  in  defence  of  the  liberties  and 
Constitution  of  his  country.^       • 

9  The  foregoing  are,  I  believe,  the  last  words  spoken  by  Daniel  Webster  iB 
the  national  Senate;  at  least  they  are  the  last  that  appear  in  his  published 
works.  They  are  the  conclusion  of  a  speech  delivered  July  17, 1850,  on  what 
was  called  "  The  Compromise  Bill."  And  they  seem  to  me  to  form  no  unfitting' 
close  to  his  great  career  as  a  legislator,  the  noblest  and  wisest  Senator  that  has 
ever  illustrated  and  adorned  the  American  Senate.  See  Sketch  of  his  Life,  pagtt 
333. 
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Fellow-citizens  :  By  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  30th  of 
September,  1850,  provision  was  made  for  the  extension  of  the 
Capitx)!,  according  to  such  plan  as  miglit  be  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  necessary  sums  to 
be  expended,  under  his  direction,  by  such  architect  as  he  might 
appoint.  This  measure  was  imperatively  demanded,  for  tlie 
use  of  the  legislative  and  judiciary  departments,  the  public 
libraries,  the  occasional  accommodation  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
and  for  other  objects.  No  Act  of  Congress  incurring  a  large 
expenditure  has  received  more  general  approbation  from  the 
people.  The  President  has  proceeded  to  execute  this  law.  He 
has  approved  a  plan ;  he  has  appointed  an  architect ;  and  all 
tilings  are  now  ready  for  the  commencement  of  the  work. 

The  anniversary  of  national  independence  appeared  to  afford 
sn  auspicious  occasion  for  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
additional  building.  That  ceremony  has  now  been  performed 
by  the  President  himself  in  the  presence  and  view  of  this  mul- 
titude. He  has  thought  that  the  day  and  the  occasion  made  a 
united  and  imperative  call  for  some  short  address  to  the  people 
here  assembled ;  and  it  is  at  his  request  that  I  have  apjieared 
before  you  to  perform  that  part  of  the  duty  which  was  deemed 
incumbent  on  us. 

Fellow-citizens,  fifty-eight  years  ago  Washington  stood  on 
this  spot  to  execute  a  duty  like  that  which  has  now  been  per- 
formed. He  then  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  original  Capitol. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  at  that  time  weak  in  re- 
sources, burdened  with  debt,  just  struggling  into  political  exist- 
ence and  respectability,  and  agitated  by  the  heaving  waves 
which  were  overturning  European  thrones.  But  even  then,  in 
many  respects,  the  government  was  strong.  It  was  strong  in 
Washington's  own  great  character ;  it  was  strong  in  the  wisdom 
and  patriotism  of  other  eminent  public  men,  his  political  associ- 
ates and  fellow-labourers ;  and  it  was  strong  in  the  affections  of 
the  people. 

Since  that  time  astonishing  changes  have  been  wrought  in  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  American  people  ;  and  a  degree 
of  progress  witnessed  with  which  the  world  can  furnish  no  par- 
allel. As  we  review  the  course  of  that  progress,  wonder  and 
amazement  arrest  our  attention  at  every  step. 

1  On  the  4th  of  Ji\^y,  1851,  President  FiUmore  laid,  with  fitting  ceremonies, 
the  Corner-stone  of  the  Addition  to  the  Capitol.  Under  tlie  above  heading,  I 
give,  with  some  omissions,  the  latter  half  of  the  yery  eloquent  address  which 
Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  delivered  on  that  occasion. 
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And  now,  fellow-citizens,  I  ask  you,  and  I  would  ask  every 
man,  whether  the  government  which  ha»  been- over  us  has 
proved  itself  an -affliction  and  a  curse  to  the  country,  or  any 
part  of  it? 

Ye  men  of  the  South,  of  all  the  original  Southern  States,  what 
say  you  to  all  this  ?  Are  you,  or  any  of  you,  ashamed  of  this 
great  work  of  your  fathers  ?  Your  fathers  were  not  they  who 
stoned  the  prophets  and  killed  them.  They  were  among  the 
prophets ;  they  were  of  the  prophets ;  they  were  themselves 
the  prophets. 

Ye  men  of  Virginia,  wha.t  do.  you  say  to  all  this  ?  Ye  men  of 
the  Potomac,  dwelling  along  the  shore  of  that  river  on  which. 
WAsmNGTON"  lived  and  died,  and  where  his  remains  now  rest, 
—  ye,  so  many  of  whom  may  see  the  domes  of  the  Capitol  from 
your  own  homes,  what  say  ye  ? 

Ye  men  of  James  Kiver  and  the  Bay,  places  consecrated  by 
the  early  settlement  of  your  Commonwealth,  what  do  you  say  ? 
Do  you  desire,  from  the  soil  of  your  State,  or  as  you  travel  to 
the  North,  to  see  these  halls  vacated,  their  beauty  and  orna- 
ments destroyed,  and  their  national  usefulness  gone  for  ever  ? 

Ye  men  beyond  the  Blue  Kidge,  many  thousands  of  whom 
are  nearer  to  this  Capitol  than  to  the  seat  of  government  of 
your  own  State,  what  do  you  think  of  breaking  this  great  associ- 
ation into  fragments  of  States  and  of  people  ?  I  know  that  some 
of  you,  and  I  believe  that  you  all,  would  be  almost  as  mucli 
shocked  at  the  announcement  of  such  a  catastrophe,  as  if  you 
were  to  be  informed  that  the  Blue  Ridge  itself  would  soon 
totter  from  its  base.  And  ye  men  of  Western  Virginia,  who 
occupy  the  great  slope  from  the  top  of  the  AUeghanies  to  Ohio 
and  Kentucky,  what  benefit  do  you  propose  to  yourselves  from 
disunion?  If  you  "secede,"  what  do  you  "secede"  from,  anil 
what  do  you  "accede  "  to  ?  Do  you  look  for  the  current  of  the 
Ohio  to  change,  and  to  bring  you  and  your  commerce  to  the 
tide-waters  of  the  Eastern  rivers  ?  What  man  in  his  senses  can 
suppose  that  you  would  remain  part  and  parcel  of  Virginia  a 
month  after  Virginia  should  have  ceased  to  be  i)art  and  parcel 
of  the  United  States  ? 

The  secession  of  Virginia  !  The  secession  of  Virginia,  whether 
alone  or  in  company,  is  most  improbable,  the  greatest  of  all  im- 
probabilities. Virginia,  to  her  everlasting  honour,  acted  a  great 
part  in  framing  and  establishing  the  present  Constitution.  She 
has  had  her  reward  and  her  distinction.  Seven  of  her  noble 
sons  have  each  filled  the  Presidency,  and  enjoyed  the  highest 
honours  of  the  country.  Dolorous  complaints  come  up  to  us 
from  the  South,  that  Virginia  will  not  head  the  march  of  seces- 
sion, and  lead  the  other  Southern  States  out  of  the  Union.  Thii* 
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if  It  should  Happen,  would  be  something  of  a  marvel,  certamly, 
considering  how  much  pains  Virginia  took  to  lead  these  same 
States  into  the  Union,  and  considering,  too,  that  she  has  par- 
taken as  largely  of  its  benefits  and  its  government  as  any  other 
State. 

And  ye  men  of  the  other  Southern  States,  members  of  the 
Old  Thirteen ;  yes,  members  of  the  Old  Thirteen;— that  always 
touches  my  regard  and  my  sympathies ; — North  Carolina,  Greor- 
gia.  South  Carolina t  what  page  in  your  history,  or  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  one  of  you,  is  brighter  than  those  which  have  been 
recorded  since  the  Union  was  formed?  or  through  what  i)eriod 
has  your  prosi)erity  been  greater,  or  your  peace  and  happiness 
better  secured?  What  names  even  has  South  Carolina,  now  so 
much  dissatisfied,  what  names  has  she  of  which  her  intelligent 
feons  are  more  proud  than  those  which  have  been  connected 
with  the  government  of  the  United  States?  In  Eevolutionary 
times,  and  in  the  earliest  days  of  this  Constitution,  there  was 
no  State  more  honoured,  or  more  deserving  of  honour.  Where 
is  she  now  ?  And  what  a  fall  is  there,  my  countrymen  I  But  I 
leave  her  to  her  own  reflections,  commending  to  her,  with  all 
my  heart,  the  due  consideration  of  her  own  example  in  times 
now  gone  by. 

Fellow-citizens,  there  are  some  diseases  of  the  mind  as  well 
as  of  the  body,  diseases  of  communities  as  well  as  diseases  of 
individuals,  that  must  be  left  to  their  own  cure:  at  least  it  is 
wise  to  leave  tliem  so,  until  tlie  last  critical  moment  shall 
arrive.  I  hope  it  is  not  irreverent^  and  certainly  it  is  not 
intended  as  reproach,  when  I  say  that  I  know  no  stronger 
expression  in  our  language  than  that  which  describes  the  resto- 
ration of  the  wayward  son,— **He  came  to  himself.*'  He  had 
broken  away  from  all  the  ties  of  love,  family,  and  friendship. 
He  had  forsaken  every  thing  which  he  had  once  regarded  in  his 
ftither's  house.  He  had  forsworn  his  natural  sympathies,  affec- 
tions, and  habits,  and  taken  his  journey  into  a  far  country.  He 
hadgone  away  from  himself  and  out  of  himself.  But  misfor- 
tune overtook  him,  and  famine  threatened  him  with  starvation 
and  death*  Ko  entreaties  from  home  followed  him,  to  beckon 
him  back ;  no  admonitions  from  others  warned  him  of  his  fate. 
But  the  hour  of  reflection  had  come,  and  nature  and  conscience 
wrought  within  him,  until  at  length  he  came  to  himself. 

And  now  ye  men  of  the  new  States  of  the  South !  You  are 
not  of  the  original  Thirteen.  The  battle  had  been  fought  and 
won,  the  Revolution  achieved,  and  the  Constitution  established, 
before  your  States  had  any  existence  as  States.  You  came  to 
a  pi^epared  banquet,  and  had^seats  assigned  you  at  table  just  as 
honourable  as  those  which  were  filled  by  older  guests.    You 
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Have  been  and  are  singalarly  prosperous ;  and*  if  any  diid 
fihould  deny  this,  you  would  at  once  contradict  his  assertion. 
You  have  bought  vast  quantities  of  choice  and  excellent  land 
at  the  lowest  price ;  and  if  the  public  domain  has  not  been  lav- 
ished upon  you,  you  will  yourselves  admit  that  it  has  been 
appropriated  to  your  own  uses  by  a  very  liberal  hand.  And  yet 
in  some  of  these  States,  not  in  all,  persons  are  found  in  favour 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  or  of  secession  from  it.  Such 
opinions  are  expressed  even  where  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  community  has  been  most  rapidly  advanced.  In  the  flour- 
ishing and  interesting  State  of  Mississippi,  for  example,  there 
is  a  large  party  which  insists  that  her  grievances  are  intoler- 
able, that  the  whole  body  x>olitic  is  in  a  state  of  suffering ;  and 
all  along,  and  through  her  whole  extent  on  the  Mississippi,  a 
loud  cry  rings  that  her  only  remedy  is  •  *  Secession,  iieeessi<m." 
Now,  Gentlemen,  what  infliction  does  the  State  <ii  Mississippi 
suffer  under?  What  oppression  prostrates  her  starengtib  or 
destroys  her  happiness?  Before  we  can  judge  of  her  prop^ 
remedy,  we  must  know  something  of  the  disease ;  and,  for  my 
part*  I  confess  that  the  real  evil  existing  in  the  case  appears  4a 
me  to  be  a  certain  inquietude  or  uneasiness  growing  out  of  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity  and  a  consciousness  of  wealth  and 
power,  which  sometimes  lead  men  to  be  ready  for  changes,  and 
to  push  on  unreasonably  to  still  higher  elevation.  If  this  be 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  her  political  doctors  are  about  right. 
If  the  complaint  spring  from  overwrought  prosperity,  for  that 
disease  I  have  no  doubt  that  secession  would  prove  a  sovereign 
remedy. 

But  I  return  to  the  leading  topic  on  which  I  was  engaged.^ 
In  the  department  of  invention  there  have  been  wonderful  ap- 
plications of  science  to  arts  within  the  last  sixty  years.  The 
spacious  hall  of  the  Patent  Office  is  at  once  the  xepository  and 
proof  of  American  inventive  art  and  genius.  The  results  are 
seen  in  the  numerous  hnxurovements  by  which  human  labour  is 
abridged. 

Without  going  into  details,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
many  of  the  applications  of  steam  to  locomotion  and  manu- 
factures, of  electricity  and  magnetism  to  the  production  of 
mechanical  motion,  the  electrical  telegraph,  the  registration  of 
astronomical  phenomena,  the  art  of  multiplying  engravings,  the 
introduction  and  improvement  among  us  of  all  the  important 
inventions  of  the  Old  World,  are  striking  indications  61  tiw 
progress  of  this  country  in  the  useful  arts.  The  network  of 
railroads  and  telegraphic  lines  by  which  this  vast  counlay  is 
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l^eticulated  haye  not  only  developed  its  resources,  but  united^ 
emphatically  iu  metallic  bands,  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

While  the  country  has  been  expanding  in  dimensions,  in 
numbers,  and  in  wealth,  the  government  has  applied  a  wise 
forecast  in  the  adoption  of  measures  necessary,  when  the  world 
shall  no  longer  be  at  peace,  to  maintain  the  national  honour, 
whether  by  appropria4;e  displays  of  vigour  abroad,  or  by  well- 
fkdapted  means  of  defence  at  home.  A  navy,  which  has  so 
often  illustrated  our  history  by  heroic  achievements,  though  in  j^ 
peaceful  times  restrained  in  its  operations  to  narrow  limits, 
possesses,  in  its  admirable  elements,  the  means  of  great  and 
sudden  expansion,  and  is  justly  looked  upon  by  the  nation  as 
the  right  sma  ci  its  power.  An  army,  still  smaller,  but  not  less 
perf  eat  in  its  detail,  has  on  many  a  field  exhibited  the  military 
aptitudes  and  prowess  of  the  race,  and  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
which  has  presided  over  its  organization  and  government. 

And  this  extension  of  territory  embraced  within  the  United 
States,  increase  of  its  population,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
development  of  its  resources  by  canals  and  railroads,  and 
rapidity  of  intercommunication  by  means  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, have  all  been  accomplished  without  overthrow  of,  or 
danger  to„  the  public  liberties,  by  any  assumption  of  military 
power;  and  indeed  without  any  permanent  increase  of  the 
army,  except  for  the  purpose  of  frontier  defence,  and  of  afford- 
ing a  slight  guard  to  the  public  property ;  or  of  the  navy,  any 
further  than  to  assure  the  navigator  that,  in  whatsoever  sea  he 
shall  sail  his  ship,  he  is  protected  by  the  stars  and  stripes  of  his 
country.  This,  too,  has  been  done  without  the  shedding  of  a 
drop  of  blood  for  treason  or  rebellion  ;  while  systems  of  popu- 
lar, representation  have  regularly  been  supported  in  the  State 
governments  and  the  general  government ;  while  laws,  national 
apd  State,  of  such  a  character  have  been  passed,  and  have  been 
ap  wisely  administered,  that  I  may  stand  up  here  to-day,  and 
declare,  as  I  now  do  declare  in  the  face  of  all  the  intelligence 
of  the  age,  that,  for  the  period  which  has  elapsed  from  the  day 
that  Washington  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Capitol  to  the  pres- 
et time,  there  lias  been  no  country  upon  Earth  in  which  life, 
Hberty,  and  property  have  been  more  amply  and  steadily  se- 
cured, or  more  freely  enjoyed,  than  in  these  United  States  of 
America.  Who  is  there  that  will  deny  this?  Who  is  there 
prepared  with  a  greater  or  a  better  example?  Who  is  there 
that  can  stand  upon  the  foundation  of  facts,  acknowledged  or 
proved,  and  assert  that  these  our  republican  institutions  have 
not  answered  the  true  ends  of  government  beyond  all  precedent 
in  human  history  ? 

There  is  yet  another  view.    There  are  still  higher  considenu 
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tions.  Man  is  an  intellectnal  being,  destined  to  immcrtalityii 
There  is  a  spirit  in  him,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  ha^ 
given  him  understanding.  Then  only  is  he  tending  toward  his 
proper  destiny,  while  he  seeks  for  knowledge  and  virtue,  for 
the  will  of  his  Maker,  and  for  jnst  conceptions  of  his  own  duty. 
Of  all  important  questions,  therefore,  let  this,  the  most  impor- 
tant, be  first  asked  and  first  answered  :  In  what  country  of  the 
habitable  globe,  of  great  extent  and  large  population,  are  means 
of  knowledge  the  most  generally  diffused  and  enjoyed  among 
the  people  ?  This  question  admits  of  one,  and  only  one  answer^ 
It  is  here ;  it  is  here  in  these  United  States ;  it  Is  among  the 
descendants  of  those  who  sisfttled  at  Jamestown ;  of  those  who 
were  pilgrims  on  the  shore  of  Plymouth ;  and  of  those  othet 
races  of  men  who,  in  subsequent  times,  have  become  joined  in 
this  great  American  family.  Let  one  fact,  incapable  of  doubt 
or  dispute,  satisfy  every  mind  on  this  point.  The  population  of 
the  United  States  is  twenty-three  millions.  Now,  take  the  map 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  spread  it  out  before  you.  Take 
your  scale  and  your  dividers,  and  lay  off  in  one  area,  in  any 
shaxie  you  please,  a  triangle,  square,  circle,  parallelogram,  or 
trapezoid,  and  of  an  extent  that  shall  contain  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  people,  and  there  wiH  be  found  within  the 
United  States  more  jiersons  who  do  habitually  read  and  write 
than  can  be  embraced  within  the  lines  of  your  demarcation. 

But  there  is  something  even  more  than  this.  Man  is  not  only 
an  intellectual,  but  he  is  also  a  religious  being,  and  his  religious 
feelings  and  habits  require  cultivation.  Let  tiie  religious  ele- 
ment in  man's  nature  be  neglected,  let  him  be  influenced  by  no 
higher  motives  than  low  self-interest,  and  subjected  to  no 
stronger  restraint  than  the  limits  of  civil  authority,  and  he  be- 
comes the  creature  of  selfish  passion  or  of  blind  fanaticism. 
The  spectacle  of  a  nation  powerful  and  enlightened,  but  with^ 
out  Christian  faith,  has  been  presented,  almost  within  our  own 
day,  as  a  warning  beacon  to  the  nations.  On  the  otiier  hand, 
the  cultivation  of  the  religious  sentiment  represses  licentious- 
ness, incites  to  general  benevolence  and  the  practical  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  inspires  respect  for  law 
and  order,  and  gives  strength  to  the  whole  social  fabric,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  conducts  the  human  soul  upwards  to  the 
Author  of  its  being. 

Now  I  think  it  safe  to  say,  that  a  greater  i)ortion  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  attend  public  worship,  decently  clad,  well 
behaved,  and  well  seated,  than  of  any  other  country  of  the  civ- 
ilized  world.  Edifices  of  religion  are  seen  evei-ywhere.  TheJr 
aggregate  cost  would  amount  to  an  immense  sum  of  money. 
They  are,  in  general,  kept  in  good  repair,  and  consecrated  to  the 
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purpose  of  public  wordhip.  In  these  edifices  t^e  people  regn-^ 
larly  assemble  on  the  Sabbath-day,  which,  by  all  classes,  is 
sacredly  set  apart  for  rest  from  secular  employment  and  for 
religious  meditation  and  worship,  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  discourses  from  pious  ministers  of  the 
several  denominations. 

This  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  soul,  as 
manifested  by  the  voluntary  support  of  schools  and  colleges,  of 
churches  and  benevolent  institutions,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable characteristics  of  the  American  people,  not  less  strik- 
ingly  exhibited  in  the  new  than  in  the  older  settlements  of  the 
country.  On  the  spot  where  the  first  trees  of  the  forest  were 
tailed,  near  the  log  cabins  of  the  pioneers,  are  to  be  seen  rising 
together  the  church  and  the  school-house.  So  has  it  been  from 
the  beginning,  and  Grod  gi*ant  that  it  may  thus  continue  1 

Who  does  not  admit  that  tills  unparalleled  growth  in  pros* 
perity  and  renown  is  the  result,  under  Providence,  of  the  union 
of  these  States  under  a  general  Constitution,  which  guarantees 
to  each  State  a  republican  form  of  government^  and  to  every 
man  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi* 
ttess,  free  from  civil  tyranny  or  ecclesiastical  domination  ? 

And,  to  bring  home  this  idea  to  the  present  occasion,  who 
does  not  feel  that,  when  President  Washington  laid  his  hand 
On  the  foundation  of  the  first  Capitol,  he  i)erformed  a  great 
work  of  perpetuation  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution? 
Who  does  not  feel  that  this  seat  of  the  general  government, 
healthful  in  its  situation,  central  in  its  position,  near  the  moun- 
tains  whence  gush  springs  of  wonderful  virtue,  teeming  with 
Kature*s  richest  products,  and  yet  not  far  from  the  bays  and 
the  great  estuaries  of  the  sea,  easily  accessible,  and  generally 
agreeable  in  climate  and  association,  does  give  strength  to  the 
union  of  these  States?  that  this  city— bearing  an  immortal 
name,  with  its  broad  streets  and  avenues,  its  public  squares, 
and  magnificent  edifices  of  the  general  government,  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  within  them  the  important  busi- 
ness of  the  several  departments,  for  the  reception  of  wonderful 
and  curious  inventions,  for  the  preservation  of  the  records  of 
American  learning  and  genius,  of  extensive  collections  of  the 
products  of  Nature  and  Art,  brought  hither  for  study  and  com- 
parison  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  adorned  with  numerous 
churches,  and  sprinkled  over,  I  am  happy  to  say,  with  many 
public  schools,  where  all  the  children  of  the  city,  without  dis- 
tinction, have  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good  education ;  and 
with  academies  and  colleges,  professional  schools  and  public 
libraries— should  continue  to  receive,  as  it  has  heretofore 
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received,  the  f<>6tering  care  of  Congress,  and  fihonld  he  re*-- 
garded  as  the  permanent  seat  of  the  national  government? 

With  each  succeeding  year  new  interest  is  added  to  the  spot : 
it  becomes  connected  with  all  the  historical  associations  of  oar 
country,  with  her  statesmen  and  her  orators;  and,  alas!  its 
cemetery  is  annually  enriched  by  the  ashes  of  her  chosen  sons. 

Before  us  is  the  broad  and  beautiful  river,  separating  two  of 
the  original  thirteen  States,  which  a  late  President,  a  man  of 
determined  purpose  and  inflexible  will,  but  patriotic  heart, 
desired  to  span  with  arches  of  ever-enduring  granite,  sym- 
bolical of  the  firmly  cemented  union  of  the  iSTotth  and  th^ 
South.    That  President  was  General  Jackson. 

On  its  banks  repose  the  ashes  of  the  Father  of  his  Country ; 
and  at  our  side,  by  a  singular  felicity  of  position,  overlooking 
the  city  which  he  designed,  and  which  bears  his  name,  rises  to. 
his  memory  the  marble  column,  sublime  in  its  simple  grandeur, 
and  fitly  intended  to  reach  a  loftier  height  tlian  any  simillu^ 
structure  on  the  surface  of  the  whole  Earth.  Let  the  votive 
offerings  of  his  grateful  countrymen  be  freely  contributed,  to 
carry  this  monument  higher  and  still  higher  I  May  I  say,  as  oa 
another  occasion,  "liCt  it  rise  I  let  it  rise,  till  it  meet  the  Sun  in 
his  coming ;  let  the  earliest  light  of  the  morning  gild  it,  and 
imrting  day  linger  and  play  on  its  summit !  '* 

Fellow-citizens,  what  contemplations  are  awakened  in  our 
minds  as  we  assemble  here  to  reenact  a  scene  like  that  per- 
formed by  Washington!  Methinks  I  see  his  venerable  form 
now  before  me,  as  presented  in  the  glorious  statue  by  Hondon, 
now  in  the  Capitol  of  Virginia.  Efe  is  digni&ed  and  grave ;  but 
concern  and  anxiety  seem  to  soften  the  lineaments  of  his  coun- 
tenance. The  government  over  which  he  presides  is  yet  in  the 
crisis  of  experiment.  iN'ot  free  from  troubles  at  home,  he  sees 
the  world  in  commotion  and  arms  all  around  him.  He  sees 
that  imposing  foreign  powers  are  half-disposed  to  try  the 
strength  of  the  recently-established  American  government. 
We  perceive  that  mighty  thoughts,  mingled  with  fears  as  well 
as  hopes,  are  struggling  within  him.  He  heads  a  short  proces- 
sion over  these  then  naked  fields ;  he  crosses  yonder  ^stream  on 
a  fallen  tree ;  he  ascends  to  the  top  of  this  eminence,  whose 
original  oaks  of  the  forest  stand  as  thids  around  him  as  if  the 
spot  had  been  devoted  to  Druidical  worship,  and  here  he  per- 
forms the  appointed  duty. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  if  this  vision  were  a  reality;  if 
Washington  actually  were  now  amongst  us,  and  if  he  could 
draw  around  him  the  shades  of  the  great  public  men  of  his  own 
day,  patriots  and  warriors,  orators  and  statesmen,  and  were  to 
address  us  in  their  presence,  would  he  not  say  to  us :  **  Ye  men 
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of  this  gener^tioh,  I  rejoice,  and  tiiank  Grod  for  being  able  to  see 
that  our  labours  and  toils  and  sacrifices  were  not  in  vain.  You 
are  prosperous,  you  are  happy,  you  are  grateful ;  the  fire  of  lib- 
erty burns  brightly  and  steadily  in  your  hearts,  while  duty  and 
the  LAW  restrain  it  from  bursting  forth  in  wild  and  destructive 
conflagration.  Cherish  liberty,  as  you  love  it ;  cherish  its  secu- 
rities, as  you  wish  to  preserve  it.  Maintain  the  Constitution 
which  we  laboured  so  painfully  to  establish,  and  which  has 
been  to  you  such  a  source  of  inestimable  blessings.  Preserve 
the  union  of  the  States,  cemented  as  it  was  by  our  prayers,  our 
tears,  and  our  blood.  Be  true  to  God,  to  your  country,  and  to 
your  dutj''.  So  shall  the  whole  Eastern  world  follow  tlie  morn- 
ing Sun  to  contemplate  you  as  a  nation ;  so  shall  all  generations 
honour  you,  as  they  honour  us ;  and  so  shall  that  Almighty 
Power  which  so  graciously  protected  us,  and  which  now  pro- 
tects you,  shower  its  blessings  upon  you  and  your  posterity." 

Great  Father  of  your  Country  I  we  heed  your  words ;  we  feel 
their  force  as  if  you  now  uttered  them  with  lips  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Your  example  teaches  us,  your  affectionate  addresses 
teach  us,  your  public  life  teaches  us  your  sense  of  the  value  of 
the  blessings  of  the  Union.  Those  blessings  our  fathers  have 
tasted,  and  we  have  tasted,  and  still  taste.  Kor  do  we  intend 
that  those  who  come  after  us  shall  be  denied  the  same  high 
fruition.  Our  honour  as  well  as  our  happiness  is  concerned. 
We  cannot,  we  dare  not,  we  will  not,  betray  our  sacred  trust. 
We  will  not  filch  from  posterity  the  treasure  placed-  in  our 
hands  to  be  transmitted  to  other  generations.  The  bow  that 
gilds  the  clouds  in  the  heavens,  the  pillars  that  uphold  the 
firmament,  may  disappear  and  fall  away  in  the  hour  appointed 
by  the  will  of  God ;  but,  until  that  day  comes,  or  so  long  as  our 
lives  may  last,  no  ruthless  hand  shall  undermine  that  bright 
arch  of  Union  and  Liberty  which  spans  the  continent  from 
Waslimgton  to  California. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  must  sometimes  be  tolerant  to  foUj^  and 
patient  at  the  sight  of  the  extreme  waywardness  of  men  ;  but  I 
confess  that,  when  I  reflect  on  the  renown  of  our  past  history, 
on  our  present  prosperity  and  greatness,  and  on  what  the 
future  hath  yet  to  unfold,  and  when  I  see  that  there  are  men 
who  can  find  in  all  this  nothing  good,  nothing  valuable,  nothing 
truly  glorious,  I  feel  that  all  their  reason  has  fled  away  from 
them,  and  left  the  entire  control  over  their  judgment  and  their 
actions  to  insanity  and  fanaticism ;  and,  more  than  all,  fellow- 
citizens,  if  the  purposes  of  fanatics  and  disunionists  should  be 
accomplished,  the  patriotic  and  intelligent  of  our  generation 
w^ould  seek  to  hide  themselves  from  the  scorn  of  the  world,  and 
go  about  to  find  dishonourable  graves. 
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Fellow-citizens,  take  courage;  be  of  good  cheer.  We  shall 
come  to  no  such  ignoble  end.  We  shall  live,  and  not  die. 
During  the  period  allotted  to  our  several  lives,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  rejoice  in  the.  return  of  this  anniversary.  The  ill- 
omened  sounds  of  fanaticism  will  be  hushed ;  the  ghastly  spec- 
tres of  Secession  and  Disunion  will  disapi)ear ;  and  the  enemies 
of  united  constitutional  liberty,  if  their  hatred  cannot  be  ax>- 
peased,  may  prepare  to  have  their  eyeballs  seared  as  they  be- 
hold the  steady  flight  of  the  American  eagle,  on  his  burnished 
wings,  for  years  and  years  to  come. 

President  Fillmore,  it  is  your  singularly  good  fortune  to 
perform  an  act  such  as  that  which  the  earliest  of  your  prede- 
cessors performed  fifty-eight  years  a^o.  You  stand  where  he 
stood ;  you  lay  your  hand  on  the  comer-stone  of  a  building 
designed  greatly  to  extend  that  whose  comer-stone  he  laid. 
Changed,  changed  is  every  thing  around.  The  same  Sun  indeed 
shone  upon  his  head  which  now  shines  upon  yours.  The  same 
broad  river  rolled  at  his  feet,  and  bathes  his  last  resting-place, 
that  now  rolls  at  yours.  But  the  site  of  this  city  was  then 
mainly  an  open  field.  Streets  and  avenues  have  since  been 
laid  out  and  completed,  squares  and  public  grounds  inclosed 
and  ornamented,  until  the  city  which  bears  his  name,  although 
comparatively  inconsiderable  in  numbers  and  wealth,  has  be- 
come quite  fit  to  be  the  seat  of  government  of  a  great  and 
united  people. 

'  Fellow-citizens,  I  now  bring  this  address  to  a  close,  by  ex- 
pressing to  you,  in  the  words  of  the  great  Roman  orator,  the 
deepest  wish  of  my  heart*  and  which  I  know  dwells  deeply  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  hear  me :  "Duo  modo  hsec  opto ;  unum,  tjt 
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mihi  majus  a  diis  immortalibus  dari  nihil  potest :  alterUm,  ut 
ita  cuique  eveniat,  ut  de  republica  quisque  mereatur. "  * 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  with  hearts  void  of  hatred,  envy 
and  malice  towards  our  own  countrymen,  or  any  of  them,  or 
towards  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  other  governments,  or 
towards  any  member  of  the  great  family  of  Man ;  but  exulting, 
nevertheless,  in  our  own  peace,  security,  and  happiness,  in  tfee 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  the  glorious  hopes  of  the 
future,  let  us  return  to  our  homes,  and  with  all  humility  and 
devotion  offer  our  thanks  to  the  Father  of  all  our  mercies,  polit- 
ical, social,  and  religious. 

2  This  quotation  is  from  Cicero,  and  may  be  Englished  thos:  ''Only  these 
t>vo  things  1  crave, — first,  that  at  my  death  I  may  leave  the  Roman  people  Aree, 
than  which  no  greater  boon  can  be  granted  me  by  the  immortal  gods;  next,  that 
every  man's  lot  may  be  carved  oat  to  him  accoidiug  to  his  merits  as  a  citizeii  of 
the  republic" 
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SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE. 


Frakcis  Bacon,  the  great  Light  of  modern  Philosophy,  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  for  twenty  years  held  the  office  of  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal.  He  was  bom  at  York  House,  London,  the  residence  of 
his  father,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1561.  His  mother,  Anne  Cooke,  was 
his  father's  second  wife^  and  bad  one  other  son,  Anthony,  two  years  older 
than  Francis.  As  her  oldest  sister  was  the  wife  of  Lord  Treasurer  Bur- 
leigh, Francis  stood,  from  his  birth,  in  a  sort  of  double  relation  to  the' 
Court.  Both  Lady  Burleigh  and  Lady  Bacon  were  highly  educated 
women ;  their  father.  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  being  the  preceptor  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth.  Lad^  Bacon,  before  her  marriage,  trsinslated  Bishop 
Jewel's  Apohgy  into  Latm,  and  is  said  to  have  done  it  so  well,  that  the 
good  prelate  could  discover  no  error  in  it,  nor  suggest  any  alteration. 

Of  the  childhood  of  Francis  and  his  brother  little  is  known.  Their  early 
education  was  superintended  by  their  accomplished  mother.  The  health 
of  Francis  was  delicate  and  fragile ;  which  may  partly  account  for  the  stu- 
dious and  thoughtful  turn  which  seems  to  have  marked  his  boyhood. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  said,  took  special  delight  in  "  trying  him  with  ques- 
tions," when  he  was  a  little  boy;  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  sen$e 
and  gravity  of  bis  answers,  that  she  used  to  call  him  in  sport  her  "  young 
Lord  Keeper."  And  Bacon  himself  tells  us  that,  in  his  boyhood,  the 
Queen  once  asked  him  how  old  he  was.  and  that  he  promptly  replied, 
"  Two  years  younger  than  your  Majesty's  reign."  It  is  also  said  that, 
when  very  young,  he  stole  away  from  his  playfellows,  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  a  singular  echo  in  St.  James's  Fields,  which  had  excited  his 
curiosity. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen.  Bacon  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  remained  three  years,  and  then  left  without  taking  a  degree.  It  is  said 
that,  while  in  college,  he  studied  diligently  the  great  models  of  antiquity ; 
but  even  at  that  early  age  he  took  a  dislike  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
not  on  account  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  ascribed  all  high  attributes,  but 
for  the  unfruitfulness  of  the  method  ;  it  being  a  philosophy  strong  only  for 
disputations  and  contentions,  but  barren  of  works  for  the  benefit  of  the 
life  of  man. 

The  Loi*d  Keeper  had  designed  his  son  Francis  for  a  public  career  as  a 
statesman  or  diplomatist,  and  with  that  view  took  him  out  of  college,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  sent  him  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  some  time  under 
the  care  of  Sir  AmyasPaulet,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  French  Court. 
It  is  said  that  while  there  he  invented  an  ingenious  method  of  writing  in 
cipher.  The  main  purpose  in  sending  him  abroad  was,  that  he  might 
study  men ;  and  with  that  view  he  travelled  to  various  places  in  France 
and  Italy ;  but  it  well  a])pears  that,  though  he  was  a  keen  observer  of  men, 
he  could' not  withdraw  his  mind  altogether  fi-om  the  investigation  of  natu- 
ral phenomena.  After  about  three  years  spent  on  the  Continent,  he  wag 
called  home  by  the  stidden  death  of  his  fatner.  This  event  changed  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  Sir  Nicholas  had  intended  to  purchase  an  estate 
for  Francis^  as  he  had  done  for  his  other  sons ;  but,  as  death  came  upon 
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him  before  this  intention  was  carried  out,  the  money  was  divided  equallr 
among  all  his  children,  the  youngest  son  being  thus  left  with  only  one  fifth 
of  what  was  intended  for  him  :  so  that,  instead  of  living  only  to  study,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  studying  how  to  live. 

Bacon  now  fixed  upon  the  law  as  his  profession,  and  in  1580  became  a 
member  of  Gray's  Inn,  which  was  one  of  the  four  principal  schools  or  col- 
leges for  students  of  the  law  in  London.  As  ho  had  great  power  of  appli- 
cation in  whatever  he  undertook,  his  all-gifted  mind  made  swift  advances  in 
legal  studies,  and  in  June,  1582,  he  was  admitted  as  an  utter  barrister, 
which  was  the  first  degree  in  legal  practice.  February,  1586,  saw  him 
advanced  to  what  was  called  the  high  table  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  he  soon 
after  became  a  bencher.  Meanwhile  he  had  kept* up  his  philosophical 
studies,  and  published  the  first  fiiiits  thereof  in  a  work  ratlier  ambitiously 
^ititled  The  Greater  Bvrth  of  Time;  which,  however,  fell  so  dead  upon  the 
world  that  it  is  now  heard  of  only  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  long  after- 
wards, to  Fatlicr  Fulgcntio ;  and  its  only  ejSbct  at  tlie  time  was  to  mark 
him  out  as  a  rash  speculatist. 

In  1584,  while  yet  a  student  of  Gray's  Inn,  Bacon  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment by  one  of  the  borough  constituencies  of  Dorsetshire.  On  this  great 
stage  he  continued  to  figure  conspicuously  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  In 
the  Fall  of  1586  lie  took  his  seat  m  the  Ilousc  of  Commons  for  Taunton  ; 
and  in  the  next  Parliament  we  find  him  representing  Liverpool.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1593,  he  was  member  for  the  County  of  Middlesex  ;  and  from  that 
time*  onward  his  reputation  as  a  statesman  stood  so  high,  that  various 
constituencies  appear  to  have  striven  for  the  honour  of  having  him  as  their 
representative ;  and  in  some  instances  he  was  elected  for  several  places  at 
the  same  time.  Bacon  was  an  exceedingly  industrious  and  useful  member 
of  Parliament.  As  a  practical  legislator,  he  was  probably  second  to  no  man 
of  his  time.  His  great  skill  and  diligence  in  the  business  of  his  place  caus(;d 
him  to  be  put  upon  many  important  committees;  and  whenever  he  ad- 
dressed the  whole  House,  ivs  he  very  often  did,  he  appears  to  have  .surpassed 
all  the  others  both  in  commanding  and  rewarding  the  attention  of  the 
members.  Ben  Jonson  tells  us  that  "  the  fear  of  every  man  who  heard  him 
was,  lest  he  should  make  an  end." 

One  passage  in  his  parliamentary  life  seems  to  call  for  some  special  notice. 
In  the  Parliament  of  1593,  upon  a  question  of  granting  supplies,  the  two 
Houses  appointed  each  a  committee,  to  confer  together,  and  make  a  joint 
report.  When  the  result  of  that  conference  came  up,^  Bacon  opposed  the 
action,  claiming  fpi*  the  Commons  the  exclusive  right  to  originate  bills  of 
that  nature;  and  he  moved  that  the  House  should  '' proceed  herein  by 
themselves  apart  from  their  Lordships."  Thus  his  opposition  went  upon 
the  ground  of  privilege.  Nevertheless,  both  on  that  pomt,  and  also  on  the 
terms  of  the  subsidy,  he  was  outvoted,  and  he  acquiesced.  His  conduct  was 
very  offensive  to  the  Queen  ;  and  he  is  cliarged  with  having  met  her  repri- 
mand with  "  the  most  abject  apologies."  Even  if  this  were  true,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  the  whole  House  of  Commons  had  often  done  before. 
But  we  have  two  letters  from  Bacon  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  Burleigh 
and  Essex ;  both  in  a  tone  of  manly  sclf-justilication.  The  Queen  was 
angry  at  his  speeches,  and  he  expressed  his  grief  that  she  should  **  retain  an 
liard  conceit  of  them."  He  adds  the  following:  '*It  might  please  her 
sacred  Majesty  to  think  what  my  end  should  be  in  those  speeches,  if  it  were 
not  duty,  and  duty  alone.  /  am  net  so  simple  but  1  know  the  common  beaten 
waff  to  please.  And  whereas  popularity  hath  been  objected,  I  muse  what 
care  I  should  take  to  please  many,  tliat  taketli  a  course  of  life  to  deal  with 
few." 

Up  to  this  time,  and  for  some  years  longer.  Bacon  gained  no  lucrative 
position.  For  reasons  which  I  cannot  stay  to  explain,  his  uncle,  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  lent  him  but  scanty  and  grudging  hel^    The  only  thing  indeed 
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wKk^  hid  -Lonl^liitp  did  for  this  Hlnatrtotifl  kiniimftii  was  to  procure  for  him^ 
in  l5eB,  the  reversion  of  the  clerkship  of  the  Star  Chamber,  which  was 
worth  some  £1600  a  year,  but  which  did  not  fall  vAcant  till  twenty  years 
after.  Though  Bacon  did  his  work  well,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  legislator, 
still  his  thoughts  and  aspirations  pointed  elsewhere.  He  had  indeed  a 
gtrong  desire  of  office,  hut  it  was  not  a  selfish  desire  :  it  was  rather  the  in- 
structive yearning  of  his  most  original  and  compi'ehensivc  genius  for  leave 
to  i-ange  in  its  proper  home.  His  highest  ambition  was  for  a  place  which 
should  supply  his  needs,  and  at  the  same  time  give  him  leisure  to  prosecute 
his  intellectual  conquests.  Having  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  his  province, 
with  his  vast  contemplative  ends  he  united  but  moderate  civil  ends.  Ho 
had  indeed  an  ardent,  admiring,  and  steadfast  friend  in  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
who  did  all  he  oould  to  help  hira  in  the  matter  of  office  and  salary  ;  but 
Bssex  was  so  rash  in  his  temper,  so  ill-judging  and  so  headstrong  in  his 
proceedings,  that  his  friendship  proved  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help. 

In  1593  the  office  of  Attorney 4]reoeral  became  vacant.  Bacon  had  hopes 
of  the  place,  and  Essex  lent  Ids  influence  in  that  behalf;  but  the  Queen's 
displeasure  could  not  be  overcome.  After  a  delay  of  many  months,  durin^^ 
which  Bacon  was  kept  in  suspense,  the  office  was  given  to  Sir  Edward 
Coke.  By  this  promotion,  the  place  of  Solicitor-General  fell  vacant.  Bacon 
then  fixed  his  eye  on  that  office,  and  Essex  worked  for  him  with  all  his 
might ;  but,  after  a  suspense  of  a  year  and  a  half,  his  hopes  were  o^ain 
hlasted  by  the  appointment  of  Sergeant  Fleming.  Chagi'ined  and  mortified 
At  the  failure  of  his  suit,  the  generous  Essex  next  conceived  the  design  of 
-compensating  Bacon  with  a  liberal  share  of  his  own  property.  He  acoord- 
Si^ly  proposed  to  give  him  an  estate  worth  about  jCl800,cquivalent  to  some 
^0,000  lu  our  time.  But  Bacon's  intught  of  chamctcr  naturally  made 
faim  reluctant  to  incur  such  obligations,  as  he  could  not  but  see  tnat  the 
Earl  was  likely  to  mar  all  by  his  violent  courses.  He  declined  the  offisr. 
Essex  insisted,  and  Bacon  at  last  yielded,  but  with  such  words  as  show  that 
he  had  too  just  a  presentiment  of  what  the  Earl  was  coming  to.  *'  My 
liord,''  said  he,  '*  I  sec  I  must  be  3'our  homager  and  hold  land  of  your  giit : 
l^t  do  you  J^now  the  manner  of  doing  homage  by  law  ?  Always  it  is  with 
a  saving  of  his  faith  to  the  King  and  his  other  lords ;  and  therefore,  my 
Jjord,  I  can  be  no  more  yours  than  I  was,  and  it  must  be  mth  the  ancient 
savings.'' 

In  April,  1598,  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls — an  office  having  charge  of 
all  patents  that  pass  the  Great  Seal,  and  of  the  records  of  the  Chancery 
Court — became  vacant,  and  Bacon  was  a  candidate  for  the  place.  Essex 
again  supported  his  claims,  but  with  the  same  result  as  before, —  suspense 
and  final  disappointment.  This  was  followed,  tlic  next  year,  by  an  estrange- 
meat  between  Bacon  and  Essex.  The  Earl's  rash  and  impetuous  nature 
was  carrying  him  into  dangerous  ways,  and  Bacon's  wise  counsels  and 
friendly  warnings  were  naturally  distasteful  to  a  man  so  averse  to  any  self- 
restraint.  In  the  Spring  of  1599,  before  Essex  set  out  on  his  expedition  to 
Ireland,  Bacon  had  sofiir  renewed  his  intercourse  with  him  as  to  write  him 
several  friendly  letters  of  advice,  warning  him  that  "  merit  is  worthier  than 
&me,"  and  that  **  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice."  In  September  follow- 
ing, the  Earl  suddenly  returned  from  that  ill-starred  expedition,  covered 
with  dishonour,  and  not  free  from  disloyal  and  defiant  thoughts. 

I  now  come  to  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  darkest  passage  in 
Bacon's  life.  In  sonae  respects  it  is  rather  dark  indeed  ;  yet  the  indictment, 
it  seems  to  me,  has  sometimes  been  greatly  overcliarged, —  an  error  which  I 
would  fain  avoid.  Some  years  before  this  time,  Bacon  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Qneen  one  of  her  counsel  learned  in  the  law.  This  office  he  still 
held,  and  was  of  course  bound  to  its  duties.  The  crisis,  which  he  had  long 
foreboded,  and  bad  done  his  utmost  to  prevent,  had  now  come.  In  the 
Spring  of  1600  the  Queen  was  £Dr  proceeding  against  Essex  by  public  in- 
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fonnation.  Bacon  dissnaded  her  from  tbis,  but  nbt  mtbbnt  giVin^  lier 
oflfence.  She  finally  resolved  that  the  matter  sbonld  be  heard  before  « 
commission,  and  her  counsel  had  their  parts  assigned  them.  Bacon  begged 
to  be  excused,  but  held  himself  ready  to  obey  the  Queen's  commfUKls, 
thinking  that  by  yielding  so  far  he  might  be  in  a  better  position  to  serve 
Essex.  At  this  time  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Earl's  treasonable  designs^ 
and  looked  upon  the  ailair  as  a  storm  that  would  soon  blow  over.  Essex 
was  acquitted  of  disloyalty,  but  censured  for  contempt  and  disobedience. 
Bv  the  Queen's  order.  Bacon  drew  up  a  narrative  of  what  had  passed,  in 
wbich  he  touched  the  Earl's  faults  so  tenderly,  that  the  Queen  told  him 
"  she  perceived  old  love  would  not  easily  be  forgotten" ;  and  he  with  great 
adroitness  replied  that  he  hoped  she  meant  that  of  herself.  And  in  a  letter 
written  about  this  time,  he  speaks  as  follows  :  "  For  my  Lord  of  Essex,  I 
am  not  servile  to  him,  having  regard  to  my  superior  duty.  I  have  been 
much  bound  to  him.  And,  on  the  other  side,  I  have  spent  mone  timo  aii4 
inore  thoughts  about  his  well-doing  than  I  ever  did  about  mine  0¥nn."- 

Essex  was  again  at  large,  and  had  his  fate  once  more  in  his  own  hands; 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  rather  emboldened  than  checked  ra  his 
iatal  cai^eer.  While  he  was  driving  on  his  plots  in  secret,  the  Queen  had 
sources  of  information  which  Bacon  knew  not  of.  In  his  ignorance  of  the 
whole  truth.  Bacon  still  kept  up  his  defence  of  Essex,  till  at  last  the  Queen, 
supposing  him  to  know  as  much  as  herself,  got  so  angry  at  his  importunity 
.that  she  would  no  longer  see  him.  This  was  in  the  Fall  of  1600.  Early 
in  January,  1601,  Bacon  was  again  admitted  to  the  Queen's  presence^  and 
spoke  his  mind  to  her  as  follows :  **  Madam,  1  see  you  withdraw  yoar 
favour  from  me,  and  now  that  I  have  lost  many  friends  for  your  sake,  I 
shall  lose  you  too.  A  great  many  lore  me  not,  because  they  think  I  havB 
been  against  my  Lord  Essex ;  and  you  love  me  not,  because  you  know  I 
have  been  for  him :  yet  will  I  never  repent  me  that  I  have  dealt  in  siroplie- 
ity  of  heart  towards  you  both,  without  respect  of  cautions  to  myself."  Tho 
C^ueen  was  moved  hy  his  earnestness,  and  spoke  kindly  to  him,  bot  said 
nothing  of  Essex.  Bacon  then  determined  to  meddle  no  more  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  did  not  see  the  Queen  again  till  the  Earl  had  put  himself  beyond 
the  reach  of  intercession. 

Thenceforth  Essex  seems  to  have  cast  off  all  restraint.  Left  to  his  own 
head,  and  perhaps  to  the  bad  counsels  of  some  who  were  using  him  as  a 
tool,  he  plunged  into  crime  with  the  recklessness  of  downright  infotnation. 
Of  his  doings  suiiice  it  to  say  that  they  were  clearly  treasonable,  and  that 
nothing  less  than  treason  could  possibly  be  made  out  of  them.  On  the  Idth 
of  February  he  was  formally  arraigned  and  brought  to  trial.  Bacon,  as 
one  of  the  Queen's  counsel,  took  the  part  assigned  to  him.  The  defomse 
broke  down  at  all  points,  and  Essex  was  of  course  condemned.  Baoon 
spoke  twice  in  the  trial ;  and  of  his  course  the  worst  that  can  fairly  be  said 
appears  to  be,  that  the  dues  of  personal  gratitude  did  not  withhold  him 
from  pressing  the  argument  against  the  Earl  somewhat  more  harshly  than 
his  duty  to  the  Crown  absolutely  required.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  ailowcd 
that  Essex  had  "spent  all  his  power,  might,  authority,  and  amity"  m 
Bacon's  behalf.  On  the  other  hand.  Bacon  had  tried  his  utmost  to  serve 
Essex ;  he  had  stuck  by  him  to  the  great  and  manifest  peril  of  himself, 
and  never  ceased  to  plead  his  cause,  till  that  cause  became  utterly  hopeless. 
How  much  a  man  ought  to  stake  in  such  a  case,  or  whether  he  ought  to 
stake  his  all,  is  a  question  not  easy  to  decide;  and  in  such  a  sharp  conflict 
between  personal  gratitude  and  public  duty,  there  will  always  be  differ* 
ences  of  opinion. 

Much  the  same  is  to  be  said  touching  the  part  sustained  by  Baeon  after 
the  execution.  Essex  was  something  of  a  favourite  with  the  people,  and 
his  fate  drew  forth  some  marks  of  popular  odium  i^ainst  the  Queen.  It 
was  deemed  necessary  to  vindicate  the  action  of  the  govemment^juid.  to 
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Baeoa  was  astrigned  the  task  of  drawing  tip,  or  of  dressing  into  shape,  "A 
Bedaradon  ot'  the  Practices  and  Treasons  attempted  and  committed  by 
Robert  late  Earl  of  Essex/'  &c.,  which  was  published  in  1601 .  His  instruc- 
tions for  the  writing  were  very  precise,  and  his  first  drafb  was  submitted  to 
certain  councillors, "  who  made  almost  a  new  writing,"  so  that  Bacon  him- 
self "  gave  only  words  and  form  of  style."  In  reference  to  this  paper  it  has 
been  said  that  Bacon  ''exercised  his' literary  talents  to  blacken  the  Earl's 
memory."  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  carried  the  blackening  process 
any  iiirther  than  a  fair  and  just  statement  of  the  case  would  hare  that  effect* 
Soon  after  the  publication,  a  parliamentary  election  was  held,  and  Bacon 
was  returned  both  by  Ipswich  and  St.  Albans ;  which  infers  that  he  had 
not  lose  ground  in  the  public  confidence.  Upon  the  whole,  that  Bacon  was 
enthusiastic  in  his  fiiendship,  probably  none  will  affirm.  But  then  neither 
was  he  bitter  in  his  enmities.  And  if  there  was  little  nobleness  of  soul, 
there  was  sorely  nothing  of  malice,  in  his  composition.  In  his  treatment 
of  Essex  there  is  indeed  nothing  to  praise ;  nor,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  there 
very  mneh  to  be  posittTcly  blamed.  To  pronounce  him  **  the  meanest  of 
mankind,"  is  surely  going  too  tar;  but  that  there  was  more  than  enough 
of  meanness  in  him,  must,  I  fear,  be  granted ;  for  of  that  article  **  a  little 
more  thaa  a  little  is  by  much  too  much." 

The  death  of  the  Queen,  in  March,  1603,  and  the  accession  of  James  the 
First  made  no  considerable  change  in  Bacon's  prospects.  He  was  anxious 
to  be  knighted,  his  chief  reason  being,  *'  because  I  hare  found  out  an  alder- 
man's daughter,  an  handsome  mai&n,  to  my  liking."  Accordingly,  in 
July  be  was  dubbed  a  knight  by  the  King;  but  it  was  rather  the  i*eTerse  of 
an  honour,  as  some  three  hundred  others  were  dubbed  at  the  same  time. 
He  was  also  elected  to  the  new  Parliament,  both  at  Ipswich  and  St. 
Albans^  and  continued  to  take  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  business  of  the 
Hosse.  In  Angust,  his  office,  as  one  of  the  learned  counsel,  was  confirmed 
to  him  by  pat^it,  together  with  a  pension  of  £60  a  year.  In  May,  1606,  he 
was  married  to  Alice  Bamham,  the  **  handsome  maiden"  already  men- 
ti»ied.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  London  merchant,  and  had  a  fortune  of 
£220  a-year,  which  was  settled  upon  herself,  with  an  addition  of  £500 
a-year  from  her  husband. 

•  The  accession  of  King  James  naturally  drew  on  a  proposal  for  uniting 
the  two  kingdonfts  of  England  and  Scotland.  This  most  wise  measure  was 
strongly  opposed  by  many  of  the  English ;  but  Bacon  supported  it  with  all 
the  weight  of  his  name  and  talents,  and  doubtless  thercbv  recommended 
hhnself  not  a  little  to  the  King's  favour.  In  June,  1607,  he  attained  the 
long-sought  office  of  Solicitor-General ;  and  the  next  year  the  clerkship  of 
the  Star-Chamber  beaime  vacant.  Bacon  had  waited  for  it  nearly  twenty 
years.  In  C>ctober,  161.3,  the  place  of  Attorney-General  again  fell  vacant, 
and  Baoon  succeeded  to  it.  The  duties  of  this  office  brought  him  into  con- 
nection with  the  celebrated  case  of  Peachman,  which  has  entailed  another 
Uot  on  his  name.  Peachman  was  an  aged  clergyman  who,  for  some  eccle- 
liaatical  ofienee,  had  been  cited  before  the  Court  of  High  Commission, 
and  deprived  of  his  orders.  Before  the  sentence,  his  house  was  searched, 
and  an  unpublished  sermon  was  found,  which  was  alleged  to  contain  trea- 
sonable matter.  Peachman  was  believed  to  have  accomplices,  and,  as  he 
would  not  reveal  them,  the  Council  resolved  on  putting  him  to  torture.  By 
the  common  law,  the  use  of  torture  for  extracting  evidence  was  deemed 
illegal ;  but  such  use  was  held  to  be  justified  in  this  case  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  and  not  of  evidence.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  Bacon  was  at  all  responsible  for  this  outrage,  any  further 
than  that,  as  Attorney-General,  he  was  one  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  attend  the  examination  of  the  prisoner.  And  his  letters  show  that  he 
engaged  in  the  affair  with  reluctance,  and  that  the  step  was  taken  against 
bis  fdvice.    It  is  also  alleged  Ihat,  to  procore  a  capital  sentence,  Bacon 
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tanip«red  with  the  judges  of  the  King^s  Bench ;  Val  a$  the  ease  was  mei  to 
be  tried  by  any  of  those  judges,  it  does  not  well  appear  why  he  shooid  have 
tampered  with  them  for  that  ]>arpose.  In  August,  1615,  Peachman  was 
tried  at  Taunton,  and  was  convicted  of  high  treason ;  but  the  capital  sen- 
tence was  never  carried  out,  because  "  many  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  not  treason." 

In  Juno,  1616,  Bacon  was  made  a  member  of  the  Privy  Conncil,  and 
was  formally  congratulated  thereu)K)n  by  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
which  he  then  represented  in  Parliament.  In  March,  1617,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Ellesmere  resigned,  and  Bacon  was  appointed  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal.  A  week  later  the  King  set  out  for  Scotland,  leavii^  his  new 
Lord  Keeper  at  the  head  of  the  Council,  to  manage  afiairs  in  his  absenee. 
In  January,  1618,  Sir  Francis  became  Lord  Chancellor,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing July  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  titJe  ol'  Bajrott  Verolam.  In  the 
work  of  Chancery,  his  energv  and  dispatch  were  something  prodigioua. 
Within  three  months  after  he  became  Iiord  Keeper,  he  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  all  the  accumulated  cases  then  on  hand,  and  reported  that  there  was  n&t 
one  cause  remaining  unheard.  Seldom,  if  ever,  before,  had  the  wmk  of 
that  high  court  been  so  promptly  done,  or  done  more  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public.  In  January,  1621,  Bacon  was  created  Viscount  of  St.  Albans, 
and  in  the  patent  of  promotion  was  particularly  commended  for  his  "  integ- 
rity in  the  administration  of  justice. 

Unfortunately,  during  this  period,  Bacon  could  not  make  headway  in 
political  life  without  paying  court  to  a  bold,  insolent,  and  nnscmpuioBs 
upstart.  England  had  a  weak  though  learned  King,  and  that  Kii^r  was 
mainly  governed  by  a  greedy  and  prodigal  favourite,  Geofge  Villicrs,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  whom  James  had  raised  to  that  height  for  his  handsoiae 
person  and  dashing  manners.  Buckingham  had  set  his  heart  upon  what 
was  called ''  the  Spanish  match,"  that  is,  the  miu*riage  of  Charles,  Prinee  of 
Wales,  afterwards  King  Charles  the  First,  to  a  Spanish  Prinoess.  Bacon 
wisely  used  his  influence  with  the  King  against  that  match,  and  probably 
was  in  a  great  measure  the  means  of  defeating  it.  He  theroby  incurred  thie 
resentment  of  Buckingham,  though  he  had  specialty  laid  himself  ont  in 
wise  advice  to  him  ;  and  he  stooped  to  very  unworthy  atonements  in  •rder 
to  appease  his  anger  and  regain  his  fiivour.  But  jioekingham  was  all- 
powerful  with  the  King,  and  he  greatly  abused  that  power,  to  the  oppression 
of  the  people  And  the  misgovern ment  of  the  kingdom.  ^  In  his  need  and 
greed  and  vaiuglory,  he  availed  himself  of  whatever  twist  he  had  on  the 
too  supple  Chancellor,  and  doubtless  did  all  he  could  to  pervert  justice  in 
the  Chancery,  in  order  to  repair  the  waste  of  his  boundless  prodigality* 
Hence  Bacon  became  involved  in  practices  which  wrought  his  downfaU, 
and  have  covered  his  name  with  dishonour. 

In  January,  1621,  three  days  after  Bacon's  last  promotion,  ParUaraent 
met,  and  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  ti'ifled  with.  A  few  days  later,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  to  report  concerning  the  courts  of  justiee.  Their 
report,  made  on  the  15th  of  March,  fell  like  a  thunderclap:  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  charged  with  corruption  in  his  office,  and  instances  were 
alleged  in  proof.  Measui'es  were  forthwith  taken  for  his  impeachment. 
Before  the  time  of  trial  came,  twenty-two  cases  of  bribery  were  drawn  np 
against  him.  Bacon,  sick  unto  death,  as  he  thought  himself,  felt  that  his 
enemies  had  closed  upon  him,  and  begged  only  a  fair  hearing,  that  he  migkt 
give  them  an  ingenuous  answer.  To  the  King  he  wrote  as  follows  :  *'  For 
the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am  charged,  when  the  books  of  hearts 
shall  be  opened,  I  hope  I  slmll  not  be  found  to  have  the  troubled  fountain 
of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of  taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice ; 
howsoever  I  may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the  times."  And  in 
his  answer  he  says,—-  **  I  never  had  bribe  or  reward  in  my  eye  or  tbou^t 
when  I  gave  sentence  or  order."    These,  to  be  sure,  are  substantially  tanta- 
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Humiit  10  A  ix>miestion  of  the  matter  char^.  Kevertiieless  he  was  fer 
proceeding  with  his  defence,  bat  from  this  the  King  and  Buckingham 
dissuaded  him  ;  for  what  cause,  or  by  what  arguments,  is  not  known.  In- 
stead of  standing  trial,  he  wrote  to  the  Lords, —  "  I  find  matter  sufficient  and 
full,  both  to  moTc  me  to  desert  my  defence,  and  to  move  your  Lordships  to 
condemn  and  censure  me."  So,  on  the  30th  of  April,  his  full  confession 
was  read  before  the  Lords,  in  which  he  says, —  **  I  do  plainly  and  ingenu- 
ously confess  that  I  am  guilty  of  corruption,  and  do  renounce  all  defence." 
One*^of  the  charges  was,  that  he  had  given  way  to  great  exactions  by  his 
servants ;  and  "  he  confessed  it  to  be  a  great  fault,  that  he  had  looked  no 
better  to  bis  servants."  The  sentence  was,  a  fine  of  X40,000,  imprisonment 
during  the  King's  pleasure,  incapability  of  holding  any  office  in  the  State, 
or  of  sitting  in  Parliament,  and  prohibition  to  come  within  the  verge  of  the 
Court.  His  own  comment  on  this  verdict  is,  "  I  was  the  justest  jiulge  that 
was  in  England  these  fifty  years ;  but  it  was  the  justest  censure  in  Parlia- 
ment that  was  these  two  hundred  years."  The  severest  parts  of  the 
sentence  were  very  soon  remitted ;  and  within  a  year  the  whole  was 
remitted,  and  also  a  pension  of  X1300  a-year  conferred  upon  him  by  the^ 
King. 

Such  is  the  upshot  of  thiS'Sad  tale.  Still  it  does  not  appear,  nor  is  it 
alleged,  that  Bacon  took  bribes  for  the  perversion  of  justice.  During  his 
Chancellorship  he  made  orders  and  decrees  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand 
a-year.  Of  these  decrees  not  one  was  ever  set  aside.  None  of  his  judgments 
were  reversed.  Even  those  who  first  charged  him  with  taking  money  ad- 
mitted that  he  decided  against  them.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  in  this 
case  the  accumulated  faults  of  the  office  were  visited  on  the  individual  in- 
lambent.  Nor,  perhaps,  could  they  have  been  effectually  cured  but  by  the 
destruction  of  the  veir  man  who  was  the  greatest  that  bad  complied  with 
tbem :  by  such  a  sacrifice,  they  might  indeed  become  so  unspeakably  odious, 
that  even  the  worst  men  would  take  care  to  shun  them.  The  Parliament 
was  hot  and  stout,  as  it  had  reason  to  be,  against  the  maladministration  of 
the  State.  But  they  were  more  just  in  their  anger  than  discnminating  as 
to  its  objects.  They  demanded  victims;  and  Bacon,  in  some  respects, 
l^culd  be  a  most  acceptable  sacrifice,  since  the  very  height  whereon  he 
Blood  would  make  his  fall  the  more  exemplary.  Besides,  if  Parliament 
coidd  not  get  at  the  Chancellor,  they  might  entertain  the  thought  of  strik- 
ing higher.  And  indeed  the  Kin]^  and  Buckingham  seem  to  have  been 
apprehensive  that  Bacon  might  triumph,  should  he  proceed  in  his  own 
defence,  (for  who  could  be  expected  to  withstand  so  fiotent  an  enchanter, 
coming  to  the  rescue  of  his  good  name?)  in  which  ease  ^e  public  resent- 
ment, shaq>ened  by  defeat,  might  turn  to  other  otjects,  and  demand  a 
dearer  sacnfice.  . 

Henceforth  Bacon  lived  in  strict  retirement,  and  gave  himself  up  unre- 
servedly to  labours  in  which  his  heart  was  at  home.  He  was  among  the 
Peers  summoned  to  the  first  Parliament  of  C^iarlcs  the  First ;  but  he  did 
not  take  his  seat.  !tor  the  last  five  years  his  health  was  very  feeble,  and  he 
was  constantly  looking  death  in  tlie  face.  At  last,  a  cold,  caught  in  an  ex- 
periment to  test  the  preserving  qualities  of  snow,  resulted  in  a  fever;  and, 
after  lingering  a  week,  he  died  on  the  morning  of  £astcr-day,  April  9, 1G26. 

If  Bacon's  political  life  was,  in  some  respects,  ignoble  and  false,  his  intel- 
lectual life  was  altogether  noble  and  true,  and  has  perhaps  been  more 
fruitful  in  substantial  help  to  mankind  than  that  of  any  other  man.  The 
first  instalment  of  his  Essays,  ten  in  number,  was  published  in  1597,  in  a 
»mall  volume,  which  also  contained  his  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,  and  his 
3Jedi'tathn€8  Sacrcs.  Some  of  these  Essays  were  afterwards  enlarged,  and 
others  added  to  them  fram  time  to  time,  in  repeated  editions,  till  at  last 
the  whole  fifty-eight  appeared  together  in  1625.  In  1605,  was  published 
liis  Advancement  iff  Learning,  which  was  afterwards  recast,  enlarged,  trans- 
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lated  into  Latin,  and  published  in  1623,  with  the  title  De  Avgmentts  8cim» 
iiamm.  In  1609,  bis  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients  came  forth,  translated  into. 
Latin.  His  Nwum  Organum  made  its  appearance  in  the  Fall  of  1620. 
The  proper  English  of  this  title  is  The  New  Instrument;  bat  the  work  is 
occupied  with  setting  foith  what  is  known  as  the  Baconian,  that  is,  the 
Inductive  or  Experimental  Method  of  Scientific  Investigation.  It  was 
the  great  work  of  his  life,  and  so  he  regarded  it,  and  kept  toiling  at  it  for 
thirty  years.  The  object  of  the  work,  as  stated  by  himself,  was  to  "  enlarge 
the  bounds  of  reason  and  endow  roan's  estate  with  new  value/'  As  his 
plan  contemplated  a  much  larger  work,  of  which  this  was  but  a  part,  ho 
gave,  as  his  reason  for  publishing  it,  that  he  felt  his  life  hastening  to  its 
close,  and  wished  that  portion  of  his  work  at  least  to  be  saved.  The  Novum 
Organum  was  followea,  in  1622,  by  his  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Be- 
sides these,  he  has  various  other  works,  both  professional  and  philosophi- 
cal, but  which  my  space  does  not  permit  me  to  mention  in  detail. 

Bacon  af^)ear8  to  have  been  specially  inspired  with  the  fhith,  thiit  a  tme 
and  genuine  knowledge  of  Nature  would  arm  its  possessor  with  Nature's- 
power,  by  enabling  him  to  harness  up  her  forces  and  put  them  to  work  for 
the  service  of  man.  To  this  faith  he  clung  with  a  tenacity  that  nothing 
could  relax.  And  so  strong  was  he  in  this  faith,  that  he  could  not  admit 
any  knowledge  of  Nature  to  be  real,  which  did  not  confer  such  power. 
Thus  in  his  view  power  is  the  test  and  measure  of  knowledge ;  and  this  T 
take  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  Baconian  axiom,  "  knowledge  is  power." 
And  this  great  idea,  together  with  the  method  which  it  involves,  was  itself 
a  prophecy,  or  rather  the  seminal  principle,  of  all  the  stupendous  achieve- 
ments which  Science  has  since  made  in  the  mastery  of  Nature.  -  ^ 

I  quote  from  Sir  James'  Mackintosh  :  *'  That  in  which  Bacon  most  ex- 
CfeUed  all  other  men  was  the  i*ange  and  compass  of  his  intellectual  view, 
and  the  power  of  contemplating  many  and  distant  objects  together  with- 
out indistinctness  er  confusion.  This  wide-ranging  intellect  was  illumi- 
nated by  the  brightest  Fancy  that  ever  contented  itself  with  the  office  of 
only  ministering  to  Reason ;  and  from  this  singular  relation  of  the  tw<y 
grand  faculties  of  man  it  has  resulted,  that  his  philosophy,  though  illu8« 
trated  still  more  than  adorned  by  the  utmost  splendour  of  imagery,  con- 
tinues still  subject  to  the  undivided  supremacy  of  Intellect.  In  the  midst- 
of  all  the  prodigality  of  an  imagination  which,  had  it  been  independent/ 
Would  have  been  poetical,  his  opinions  remained  severely  rational. 

But,  with  all  his  greatness  and  beauty  of  intellect,  Bacon  was  sadly 
wanting  in  moral  elevation.  In  his  position,  a  high  and  delicate  honour, 
the  sensitive  chastity  of  principle  which  feels  a  stain  as  a  wound,  was  es- 
pecially needfal  for  his  safety ;  *  but  it  evidently  had  no  ruling  place  in  hts 
breast  Still,  though  his  intellectual  merits  cai^  hardly  be*  overdrawn,  it  is 
easy  to  overdraw  his  moral  defects.  He  was  not  only  greatly  admired  as  a 
thinker,  but  deeply  loved  and  honoured  hs  a  man,  by  many  of  the  best  and 
purest  men  of  the  time;  which  could  hardly  have  beea  the  case  but  that, 
with  all  his  blemishes,  ho  had  great  moral  and  social  virtues.  Though 
oflen  straitened  for,  means,  he  was,  always  generous  to  his  servants :  his 
temper  and  carriage  were  eminently  gentle  and  humane :  he  was  never  ac- 
cused of  insolence  to  any  human  being,  which  is  the  conimon  pleasure  of 
mean-spirited  men  :  his  conduct  in  Parliament  was  manly,  his  views  as  a 
legislator  were  liberal,  and  leaning  strongly  towards  improvement :  it  is 
not  pretended  that  he  ever  gave  an  unjust  or  illegal  judgment  as  Chancel- 
lor :  his  private  life  was  blameless,  and  abounding  in  works  of  piety  and 
chdrity :  and  his  losing  the  favour  of  the  King  and  Buckingham,  wheu 
they  were  in  the  full  career  of  rapacity  and  corruption,  fairly  infers  him  to 
have  resisted  them  as  much  as  ho  could  without  losing  the  power  to  resist 
them^  at  alL 
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ESSAYS.* 


OF  TBUTH. 
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'  What  is  truth?  "  said  jesting  Pilate,  and  would  not  stay  for 
an  answer.^  Certainly  tkere  be  that  delight  in  giddiness,  and 
oount  it  a  bondage  to  fix  a  belief ;  affecting  free-will  in  think- 
ing,  as  well  as  in  acting.  And  though  the  sects  of  philosophers 
of  that  kind  be  gone,  yet  there  remain  certain  discoursing^ 
wits,  which  are  of  the  same  veins,  though  there  be  not  so  much 
blood  in  them  as  was  in  those  of  the  ancients.  But  it  is  not 
only  the  difficulty  and  labour  which  men  take  in  finding  out  of 
truth,  nor,  again,  that,  when  it  is  found,  it  imposeth  upon  men's 
thoughts,  that  doth  bring  lies  in  favour ;  but  a  natural  though 
corrupt  love  of  tlie  lie  itself.  One  of  the  later  schools  of  the 
Grecians  examineth  the  matter,  and  is  at  a  stand  to  think  what 
should  be  in  it,  that  men  should  love  lies,  where  neither  they 
make  for  pleasure,  as  with  poets,'  nor  for  advantage,  as  with 
the  merchant,  but  for  the  lie's  sake.  But  I  cannot  tell:  this 
same  truth  is  a  naked  and  open  daylight,  that  doth  not  show 
the  masques  and  mummeries  and  triumphs  of  the  world  half  so 
stately  and  daintily  as  candle-lights.  Truth  may  perhaps  come 
to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that  showeth  best  by  day,  but  it  will  not 
rise  to  the  price  of  a  diamond  or  carbuncle,  that  showeth  best 

*  Bacon's  £990$$  are  the  beet-known  and  most  popnlar  of  all  his  works.  It  is 
also  one  of  those  where  the  superiority  of  his  genius  appears  to  the  greatest 
advantage ;  the  novelty  and  depth  of  his  reflections  often  receiving  a  strong 
relief  ftoxa  the  triteness  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  read  Arom  beginning  to  end 
in  a  flew  hours;  and  yet,  after  the  twentieth  perusal,  one  seldom  £gkUs  to  remark 
in  it  something  unobserved  b^ore.  This  indeed  is  a  characteristic  of  aU  Bn- 
€(Mi*s  writings,  and  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  inexhaustible  aliment  they 
Annish  to  our  own  thoughts,  and  the  sympathetic  activity  they  impart  to  our 
torpid  ihcultie8.—IHroALD  Stewabt. 

1  Bacon,  I  think,  mistakes  here.  Pilate  seems  to  be  in  any  thing  but  a  Jesting 
mood.  He  is  evidenUy  much  interested  in  the  Prisoner  bei'ore  him,  and  is  sur- 
prised, for  an  instant,  out  of  his  official  propriety ;  but  presently  bethinks  him- 
self that  the  question  is  altogether  beside  his  official  duty,  and  proceeds  at  once 
to  the  business  in  hand. 

2  ZHtcouraing  in  the  sense  of  discursive  ;  that  is,  roving  or  unteitled. 

.8   Bacon  here  supposes  &Jiction  to  be  the  same  thing  as  a  lie.    But,  properly 
speaking,  poetry  is  antithetic,  not  to  truth,  but  to  matter  of  fact. 
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in  varied  lights.  A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure. 
Doth  any  man  doubt  that^  if  there  were  taken  out  (^  men's 
minds  *vain  opinions,  flattering  hopes,  false  valuations,  imagi- 
nations aa  one  would,  and  the  like,  it  would  leave  the  minds  of 
a  number  of  men  poor  shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy  and 
indisposition,  and  unpleasing  to  themselves?  One  of  the  fa- 
thers, in  great  severity,  oalled  poesy  vinum  dcewMmuwi»*  because  it 
filleth  the  imagination,  and  yet  it  is  but  with  the  shadow  of  a 
lie.  But  it  is  not  the  lie  that  passeth  through  the  mind,  but  the 
lie  that  sinketh  in,  and  settled]  in  it,  that  doth  the  hurt^  such  as 
we  spake  of  before.  But  howsoever  these  things  are  thus  in 
men's .  depraved  judgments  and  affections,  yet  truth,  which 
only  doth  judge  itself,  teacheth,  that  the  inquiry  of  trutb» 
which  is  the  love-making  or  wooing  of  it,  the  knowledge  o£ 
truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it,  and  the  belief  of  truths  which 
is  the  enjoying  of  it,  is  the  sovereign  good  of  human  natiire. 
The  first  creature  of  God,  in  the  works  of  the  days,  was  the 
light  of  the  sense ;  the  last  was  the  light  of  reascm ;  and  His 
sabbath  work  ever  since  is  the  illumination  of  His  l^irit. 
Firsts  He  breathed  light  upon  the  face  of  the  matter,  or  chaos ; 
then  He  breathed  light  into  the  face  of  man ;  and  still  He 
breatheth  and  inspireth  light  into  the  face  of  His  chosen.  The 
poet  that  beautified  the  sect,^  that  was  otherwise  inferior  to  the 
rest,  saith  yet  excellently  Well :  "  It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand 
upon  the  shore,  and  to  see  ships  tossed  upon  the  sea ;  a  pleas- 
ure to  stand  in  the  window  of  a  castle,  and  to  see  a  battle^  and 
the  adventures  thereof  below:  but  no  pleasure  is  comparable 
to  the  standing  upon  the  vantage  ground  of  truth,''  (a  hill  not 
to  be  commanded,^  and  where  the  air  is  always  clear  and. 
serene,)  "and  to  see  the  errors  and  wanderings,  and  mists  and 
tempests,  in  the  vale  below:"  "^  so  always  that  this  prospect^  be 
with  pity,  and  not  with  swelling  or  pride.  Certainly  it  is 
Heaven  upon  Earth  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest 
in  Providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth. 

4  "  The  wine  of  erll  spirits.* 

5  The  allusion  is  to  Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet,  and  to  the  Epiciirean  sect  of 
philosophers,  whose  doctrines  Lucretius  clothed  in  iheir  most  attractive  garb* 
Epicurus  himself  was  of  a  pure  andblam^ess  Uft;  but  bis  leading  tenet  was 
that  the  chief  aim  of  all  philosophy  should  be  to  secure  health  oi  body  and  tran* 
quillity  of  mind.  The  u§ing,  however,  of  the  term  pieamtrCi  to  exfHresB  ttiia 
object,  has  at  all  times  exposed  t^  system  to  reproach;  and,  in  tact,  the  name 
of  the  sect  has  too  often  served  as  a  cloak  for  luxury  and  libertinism. 

6  That  is,  a  hill  having  no  higher  hill  in  its  neighbourhood.  So,  in  a  mililarjr 
sense,  a  higher  hill  commands  a  lower  one  standing  near  it. 

7  This  is  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  translation  of  the  fine  paaMifo  in 
Lucretius. 

8  Prospect  is  here  used  actively ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  overiooUmg  or  iookim^ 
down  upon. 
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To  pass  from  theological  and  philosophical  truth  to  the  truth 
of  civil  business:  It  will  be  acknowledged,  even  by  those  that 
practise  it  not,  that  clear  and  round*  dealing  is  the  honour  of 
man's  nature,  and  that  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy  in  coin 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the  better, 
but  it  embaseth  it  For  these  winding  and  crooked  courses  are 
the  goings  of  the  serpent ;  which  goeth  basely  upon  the  belly^ 
and  not  upon  the  feet.  There  is  no  vice  that  doth  so  cover  a 
man  with  shame  as  to  be  found  false  and  perfidious:  and  there" 
fore  Montaigne^  saith  prettily,  when  he  inquired  the  reason 
why  the  word  of  the  lie  should  be  such  a  disgrace  and  such  an 
odious  charge:  saith  he,  "If  it*  be  well  weighed,  to  say  timt  a 
man  lieth,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  is  brave  towards  God 
and  a  coward  towards  men.  For  a  lie  faces  Grod,  and  shrinks 
from  man."  Surely  the  wickedness  of  falsehood  and  breach  of 
faith  cannot  possibly  be  so  highly  expressed,  as  in  that  it  shall 
be  the  last  peal  to  call  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the  gener- 
ations  of  men ;  it  being  foretold  that,  when  "Christ  cometh," 
He  shall  not  "find  faith  upon  the  Earth." 


OF  DEATH.2 


Men  fear  death  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the  dai^ ;  and  as 
that  natural  fear  in  children  is  increased  with  tales,  so  is  the 
other.  Certainly,  the  contemplation  of  death,  as  the  wages  of 
sm,  and  passage  to  another  world,  is  holy  and  religious ;  but 
the  fear  of  it,  as  a  tribute  due  unto  Nature,  is  weak.  Yet  in 
religious  meditations  there  is  sometimes  mixture  of  vanity  and 
of  superstition.  You  shall  read  in  some  of  the  friars*  books  of 
mortification,  that  a  man  should  think  with  himself  what  the 
pain  is,  if  he  have  but  his  finger's  end  pressed  or  tortured ;  and 
thereby  imagine  what  the  pains  of  death  are,  when  the  whole 

9  Plaint  direct^  downright  are  among  the  old  senses  of  round, 
1  Michael  de  Montaigne,  the  celebrated  French  Essayist.  His  Essays  cm. 
brace  a  variety  of  topics,  which  are  treated  in  a  sprightly  and  entertaining 
manner,  and  are  replete  with  remains  indicative  of  strong  native  good  sense. 
He  died  in  1592.  The  quotation  is  flrom  the  second  book  of  his  Essays :  '<  Lying 
is  a  disgracefal  vice,  and  one  that  Plutarch,  an  ancient  writer,  paints  in  most 
dlegrmoeftil  colours,  when  he  say^  that  it  is '  affording  testimony  that  one  first 
despises  God,  and  then  fears  men/  It  is  not  possible  more  happily  to  describe 
its  horrible,  die^sting,  and  abandone<l  nature;  for  can  we  imagine  any  thing 
more  vile  than  to  be  cowards  with  regard  to  men,  and  brave  with  regard  t» 
God?" 
%   A  portion  of  this  Essay  is  borrowed  from  the  writings  of  Seneca. 
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body  is  corrupted  and  dissolved ;  when  many  times  deatii  pads- 
eth  with  less  pain  than  the  torture  of  a  limb ;  for  the  most  vital 
parts  are  not  the  quickest  of  sense.  And  by  him  that  spake 
only  as  a  i>hilosopher  and  natural  man»  it  was  well  said,  Pompa 
mortis  magis  terret  quam  mors  ipsa,^  Groans  and  convulsions, 
and  a  discoloured  face,  and  friends  weeping,  and  blacks^  and  ob- 
sequies, and  the  like,  show  death  terrible.  It  is  worthy  the 
observing,  that  there  is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak 
but  it  mates  ^  and  masters  the  fear  of  deatli;  and  therefore 
death  is  no  such  terrible  enemy,  when  a  man  hath  so  many  at- 
tendants  about  him  that  can  win  the  combat  of  him.  Bevenge 
triumphs  over  death ;  love  slights  it ;  honour  aspireth  to  it ; 
grief  flieth  to  it ;  fear  preoccupateth  ^  it ;  nay,  we  read,  after 
Otho  the  emperor  had  slain  himself,  pity  (which  is  the  tenderest 
of  affections)  provoked  many  to  die  out  of  mere  compassion  to 
their  sovereign,  and  as  the  truest  sort  of  followers.  Nay,  Sen- 
eca adds,  niceness  and  satiety:  Cogita  qxAatndiu  eadem feceris : 
mori  velle,  non  tcmtumfortis  aut  miser,  sed  etiamfasUdiosus  potestJ 
A  man  would  die,  though  he  were  neither  valiant  nor  miserable, 
only  upon  a  weariness  to  do  the  same  thing  so  oft  over  and  over. 
It  is  no  less  worthy  to  observe,  how  little  alteration  in  good 
spirits  the  approaches  of  death  make ;  for  they  appear  to  be  the 
same  i^en  till  the  last  instant  Augustus  CsBsar  died  in  a  com- 
plimeiit :  Livia,  conjuQii  nostri  memor,  vive  et  vale:^  Tiberius  in 
dissimulation,  as  Tacitus  saith  of  him :  Jam  Tiherium  vires  el 
corpiLSf  nmi  dissimulation  deserebant  :^  Vespasian  in  a  jest,  sitting 
upon  a  stool :  Vt  puto,  Deusjw:  ^  Galba  with  a  sentence,  Feri,  si  ex 
re  sit  populi  Bommd,^  holding  forth  his  neck:  Septimus  Severus 
in  despatch  :  Adeste^  si  quid  mihi  restat  agendum  ;^  and  the  like. 
Certainly  the  Stoics  bestowed  too  much  cost  uiK>n  deatli,  and  by 
their  great  preparations  made  it  appear  more  fearf uL    Better 

3  "  The  array  of  the  death.bed  has  more  terrors  than  death  itself."  This 
quotation  is  from  Seneca. 

4  He  probably  alludes  to  the  custom  of  hanging  the  room  witii  black  wh^» 
.  the  body  of  the  deceased  lay ;  a  practice  usual  in  Bacon's  time. 

5  To  maiCt  or  to  anuUe,  is  to  overpotcer,  to  subdue.  So  in  Macbeth,  y.»  1 :  *'  My 
mind  she  has  mated,  and  amazed  my  sight." 

6  Preoccupate  in  the  Latin  sense  of  anticipate, 

7  *'  Reflect  how  often  you  do  the  same  things :  a  man  may  wish  to  die,  not 
only  because  he  is  either  brave  or  wretched,  but  even  because  he  is  surfeited 
with  life." 

8  "  Li  via,  mindful  of  our  union,  live  on,  and  fare  thee  well." 

9  "  His  bodily  strength  and  vitality  were  now  forsaking  Tiberius,  but  not  bis 
duplicity." 

1  <'  I  am  growing  into  a  god»  I  reckon."  This  was  said  as  a  rebuke  of  hit 
flatterers,  as  in  the  well.lmown  case  of  Canute  reproving  his  courtiers. 

2  **  Strike,  if  it  will  do  the  Roman  people  any  good." 

8   *^  Be  quick,  if  there  remains  any  thing  for  mo  to  do." 
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liaitli  lie,  quifivkmi  viUz  extrefrtimn  inter  munera  pcnit  TiatumB,^  It 
IB  as  natural  to  die  as  to  be  bom ;  and  to  a  little  infant  perhaps 
the  one  is  as  painful  as  the  other.  He  that  dies  iu  an  earnest 
pursuit  is  like  one  tiiiat  is  wounded  in  hot  blood ;  who,  for  the 
time,  scarce  feels  the  hurt;  and  therefore  a  mind  fixed  and 
bent  upon  somewhat  that  is  good  doth  avert  the  dolours  of 
death :  but,  above  all,  believe  it,  the  sweetest  canticle  i3  Nunc 
dimttUa^  wben  a  man  hath  obtained  worthy  ends  and  expecta- 
tions. Death  hath  this  also,  that  it  openeth  the  gate  to  good 
fame,  and  extinguisheth  envy :  Extinetus  amahiUir  id&fnJ 


OP  UKITY  IK  RELIGION. 

Religion  being  l^e  chief  band  of  human  society,  it  is  a  happy 
thing  when  itself  is  well  contained  within  the  true  band  of 
unity.  The  quarrels  and  divisions  about  religion  were  evils  un- 
known to  the  heathen.  The  reason  was,  because  the  religion 
of  the  heathen  consisted  rather  in  rites  and  ceremonies  than  in 
any  constant  belief ;  for  you  may  imagine  what  kind  of  faith 
theirs  was,  when  the  chief  doctors  and  fathers  of  their  church 
were  the  iK)ets.  But  the  true  God  hath  this  attribute,  that  He 
is  a  jealous  God ;  and  therefore  His  worship  and  religion  will 
endure  no  mixture  nor  partner.  We  shall  therefore  speak  a 
few  words  concerning  the  unity  of  the  Church:  what  are  the 
fruits  thereof ;  what  the  bounds ;  and  what  the  means. 

The  fruits  of  unity  (next  unto  the  well-pleasing  of  God,  which 
is  all  in  all)  are  two ;  the  one  towards  those  that  are  without  the 
Church,  the  other  towards  those  that  are  within.  For  the 
former,  it  is  certain  that  heresies  and  schisms  are  of  all  others 
the  greatest  scandals ;  yea,  more  than  corruption  of  manners : 
for  as  in  the  natural  body  a  wound  or  solution  of  continuity®  is 
worse  tban  a  corrupt  humour,  so  in  the  spiritual.  So  that  noth- 
ing  doth  so  much  keep  men  out  of  the  Church,  and  drive  men 
out  of  the  Church,  as  breach  of  unity :  and  therefore,  whenso- 
ever it  cometh  to  that  pass  that  one  saith,  Ecce  in  Deserto,"^  an- 
other saith,  Ecce  in  penetralibvs ;  ^  that  is,  when  some  men  seek 

4   "  Who  regards  death  as  one  of  Nature's  hoons.**    The  passage  is  quoted, 
hut  with  some  inaccuracy,  from  Juvenal. 
6   "  The  same  man  will  be  loved  when  dead." 

6  A  solution  of  continuity  is,  for  instance,  a  severing  of  a  musde  or  a  sinew 
hy  a  transverse  cut. 

7  ««Beho)d,  he  is  in  the  desert'' 

8  "Behold,  he  is  in  the  secret  duunbers." 
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Christ  in  the  conventicles  of  heretics,  and  others  in  an  outward 
face  of  a  church  ;  that  voice  had  need  continually  to  sound  in 
men's  ears,  noUte  eairCy  "go  not  out."  The  Doctor  of  the  Gen- 
tiles (the  propriety  of  whose  vocation  •  drew  him  to  have  a  spe- 
cial care  of  those  without)  saith,  "  If  a  heathen  come  in,  and  hear 
you  speak  with  several  tongues,  will  he  not  say  that  you  are 
mad?"  and,  certainly,  it  is  little  better.  When  atheists  and 
profane  persons  do  hear  of  so  many  discordant  and  contrary 
opinions  in  religion,  it  doth  avert  ^  them  from  the  Church,  and 
maketh  them  **to  sit  down  in  the  chair  of  the  scomers." 

It  is  but  a  light  thing  to  be  vouched  in  so  serious  a  matter,  but 
yet  it  expresseth  well  the  deformity  :  there  is  a  master  of  scof- 
fing,^  that  in  his  catalogue  of  books  of  a  feigned  library  sets  down 
this  title  of  a  book.  The  Morris-Dance  of  Heretics:^  toT^  indeed, 
every  sect  of  them  hath  a  diverse  posture,  or  cringe,  by  them- 
selves, which  cannot  but  move  derision  in  worldlings  and 
depraved  politics,*  who  are  apt  to  contemn  holy  things. 

As  for  the  fruit  towards  those  that  are  within,  it  is  peace, 
which  containeth  infinite  blessings  :  it  establisheth  faith ;  it 
kindleth  charity ;  the  outward  peace  of  the  Church  distilleth 
into  peace  of  conscience,  and  it  tumeth  the  labours  of  writing 
and  reading  of  controversies  into  treatises  of  mortification  and 
devotion. 

Concerning  the  bounds  of  unity,  the  true  placing  of  them  im- 
porteth  exceedingly.*  There  appear  to  be  two  extremes  ;  for  to 
certain  zealots  all  speech  of  pacification  is  odious.  "  Is  it  peace, 
Jehu  ?  "  **  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  peace  ?  turn  thee  behind 
me."  Peace  is  not  the  matter,^  but  following  and  party.  Contra- 
riwise, certain  Laodiceans  and  lukewarm  persons  think  they  may 
accommodate  points  of  religion  by  middle  ways,  and  taking  part 
of  both,  and  witty  ^reconcilements,  as  if  they  would  make  an  ar- 
bitrement  between  God  and  man.  Both  these  extremes  are  to 
be  avoided;  which  will  be  done  if  the  league  of  Christians^ 
penned  by  our  Saviour  himself,  were  in  the  two  cross  clauses 
,  thereof  soundly  and  plainly  expounded:  **He  that  is  not  with 

9    That  is,  the  peculiar  nature  of  whose  calling. 

1  Avert  in  the  Latin  sense  of  turn  away,  or  rqfd, 

2  The  allusion  is  to  Rabelais,  the  great  French  humorist 

3  This  dance,  which  was  originally  called  the  Morisco  dance,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Moors  of  Spain ;  the  dancers  in  earlier  times  black, 
cning  their  faces  to  resemble  Moors.  It  was  probably  a  corruption  of  the  an* 
cient  Pyrrhic  dance,  which  was  performed  by  men  in  armour. 

4  Politics  was  oflien  used  for  politicians. 

5  To  import  exceedingly  is  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance, 
G    That  is,  peace  is  not  what  they  want. 

7  Here  wUty  is  ingenious ;  and  to  '*  accommodate  points "  is  to  hamonisa 
differences. 
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VLB  is  against  us  ";  and  again,  ''He  that  is  not  against  us  is  with 
us";  that  is,  if  the  points  fundamental,  and  of  substance  in  re- 
ligion,  were  truly  discerned,  and  distinguished  from  points  not 
merely*  of  faith,  but  of  opinion,  order,  or  good  intention.  This 
is  a  thing  may  seem  to  many  a  matter  trivial,  and  done  already; 
but  if  it  were  done  less  partially,  it  would  be  embraced  more 
generally. 

Of  this  I  may  give  only  this  advice,  according  to  my  small 
model.  Men  ought  to  take  heed  of  rending  God's  Church  by 
two  kinds  of  controversies:  the  one  is,  when  the  matter  of  the 
point  controverted  is  too  small  and  light,  not  worth  the  heat 
and  strife  about  it,  kindled  only  by  contradiction ;  for,  as  it  is 
noted  by  one  of  the  fathers,  Christ's  coat  indeed  had  no  seam, 
but  the  Church's  vesture  was  of  divers  colours ;  whereupon  he 
saith.  In  veste  varietas  siU  scissw^  non  siU^ — they  be  two  things, 
unity  and  uniformity:  the  other  is,  when  the  matter  of  the 
point  controverted  is  great,  but  it  is  driven  to  an  over  great 
subtilty  and  obscurity,  so  that  it  becometh  a  thing  rather 
ingenious  than  substantial.  A  man  that  is  of  judgment  and 
understanding  shall  sometimes  hear  ignorant  men  differ,  and 
know  well  within  himself  that  those  which  so  differ  mean  one 
thing,  and  yet  they  themselves  would  never  agree:  and  if  it 
come  so  to  pass  in  that  distance  of  judgment  which  is  between 
man  and  man,  shall  we  think  that  God  above,  that  knows  the 
heart,  doth  not  discern  that  frail  men,  in  some  of  their  con- 
tradictions, intend  the  same  thing,  and  accepteth  of  both? 
The  nature  of  such  controversies  is  excellently  expressed  by 
St  Paul,  in  the  warning  and  precept  that  he  giveth  concerning 
the  same:  DevUa  prof  anas  vocum  ncvitates^  et  oppositiones  falsi 
nombnis  sdenUas,^  Men  create  oppositions  which  are  not,  and 
put  them  into  new  terms  so  fixed  as,^  whereas  the  meaning 
ought  to  govern  the  term,  the  term  in  effect  govemeth  the 
meaning.  There  be  also  two  false  peaces,  or  unities:  the  one, 
when  the  peace  is  grounded  but  ux>on  an  implicit  ignorance ; 
for  all  colours  will  agree  in  the  dark:  the  other,  when  it  is 
pieced  up  upon  a  direct  admission  of  contraries  in  fundamental 
points ;  for  truth  and  falsehood  in  such  things  are  like  the  iron' 

8  Merely  in  the  sense  of  purely ,  absolutely  ;  like  the  Latin  meru^.  So  iu  Ham- 
Ut^  1.,  2 :  **  Things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  possess  it  merely," 

9  *'  In  the  garment  there  may  be  many  colours,  but  let  there  be  no  rending 
of  it." 

1  * 'Avoid  profime  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions  of  science  fklsely  so 
caUed.»* 

S  In  aU  snch  cases,  Bacon  nses  <u  and  thai  indiscriminately. 

3  AUuding  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  which  signified  the  short  duration  of 
his  kingdom.    See  Daniel*  U.,  33. 
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and  clay  in  the  toe»  of  KebuchadQezzar's  image ;  they  may 
cleave,  but  they  will  not  incorporate. 

Concerning  the  means  of  procuring  unity,  men  must  bewaro 
that,  in  the  procuring  or  muniting*  of  religious  unity,  they  do 
not  dissolve  and  deface  the  laws  of  charity  and  of  huraaa 
society.  There  be  two  swords  amongst  Christians,  the  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  both  have  their  due  office  and  place  in  the 
maintenance  of  religion:  but  we  may  not  take  up  the  third 
sword,  which  is  Mahomet's  sword,  or  like  unto  it ;  that  is,  to 
propagate  religion  by  wars,  or  by  sanguinary  persecutions  to 
force  consciences ;  except  it  be  In  cases  of  oyert  scandal,  blas- 
phemy, or  intermixture  of  practice  against  the  State;  much, 
less  to  nourish  seditions ;  to  authorL^  conspiracies  and  rebel- 
lions ;  to  put  the  sword  into  the  people's  hands,  and  the  like, 
tending  to  the  subversion  of  all  government*  which  is  the  ordi- 
nance of  God:  for  this  is  but  to  dash  the  first  table  agi^^nst  the 
second ;  and  so  to  consider  men  as  Christians,  as  we  forget  that 
they  are  men.  Lucretius  the  poet,  when  he  beheld  the  act  of 
Agamemnon,  that  could  endure  the  sacrificing  of  his  own 
daughter,  exclaimed,  Tantimx  religio  potuit  suadere  malorwn,^ 
What  would  he  have  said,  if  he  had  known  of  the  massacre  in 
France,^  or  the  powder  treason  of  England  ?  ^  He  would  have 
been  seven  times  more  Epicure  and  atheist  than  he  was ;  for  as 
the  temporal  sword  is  to  be  drawn  witli  great  circumspection  in 
cases  of  religion^  so  it  is  a  thing  monstrous  to  put  }t  into  tljue 
hands  of  the  common  people;  let  that  be  left  unto  the  Ana- 
baptists® and  other  furies.  It  was  great  blasphemy,  when  the 
Devil  said,  **Iwill  ascend  and  be  like  the  Highest'';  but  it  is 
greater  blasphemy  to  personate  God,  and  bring  Him  in  saying, 
'*!  will  descend,  and  be  like  the  prince,  of  darkness  ";  and  what 

4  MunUing  \b  fortifying  or  strengthening. 

5  "  To  deeds  so  dreadf\il  could  i-eligion  prompt.**  The  poet  refers  to  Aga- 
mcmnon's  sacriflce  of  his  daughter  Iphigeuia,  with  ttke  view  of  appeasing  the 
wrath  of  Diana. 

6  Ho  alludes  to  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  in  France,  wlifch  took  plaoe 
on  St.  Bai'tholomew's  day,  August  24, 1^72,^  by  the  order  of  Charts  IX.  and  his 
mother,  Catherine  de  Medici. 

7  More  generally  known  as  "  the  Gunpowder  X*Iot.** 

8  A  set  of  desperate  fanatics  who  appeai*ed  at  Munster  about  1530.  Assum- 
ing a  special  and  conscious  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  of  course  set 
themselves  above  all  law,  and  often  plunged  into  the  gi'ossest  sensualities  and 
cruelties.  Hooker  aptly  says  of  them, "  what  strange  fantastical  opinion  soever 
at  any  time  entered  into  their  heads,  their  use  was  to  think  the  Spirit  taught  ift 
them.'*  And  again:  "These  men,  in  whose  mouths  at, the  first  sounded  notb* 
ing  but  only  mortification  of  the  fiesh,  were  come  at  the  length  to  think  they 
might  lawfully  have  their  six  or  seven  wives  apiece;  th^y  which  at  the  first 
thought  Judgment  and  Justice  itself  to  be  merciless  cruelty,  accounted  at  thA 
length  their  own  hands  sanctified  with  being  embmed  in  Christian  blood.** 
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Is  it  better,  to  make  the  cause  of  religion  to  descend  to  the 
cruel  and  execrable  actions  of  murdering  princes,  butchery  of 
people,  and  subversion  of  States  and  governments?  Surely 
this  is  to  bring  down  the  Holy  Ghost,  instead  of  the  likeness  of 
a  dove,  in  the  shape  of  a  vulture  or  raven ;  and  to  set  out  of 
the  bark  of  a  Christian  church  a  flag  of  a  bark  of  pirates  and 
assassins:  therefore  it  is  most  necessary  that  the  Church  by 
doctrine  and  decree,  princes  by  their  sword,  and  all  learnings, 
both  Christian  and  moral,  as  by  their  Mercury  rod,*  do  damn, 
•and  send  to  Hell  for  ever  those  facts  and  opinions  tending  to 
the  support  of  the  same ;  as  hath  been  already  in  good  part 
done.  Surely,  in  councils  concerning  religion,  that  (Counsel  of 
the  Apostle  would  be  prefixed,  Ira  hominis  non  implet  justU 
Uam  JM;^  and  it  was  a  notable  observation  of  a  wise  father, 
and  no  less  ingenuously  confessed,  that  those  which  held  and 
persuaded  pressure  of  ccmsciences  were  ccnnmonly  interested 
therein  themselves  for  their  own  ends. 


OF  KEVEKGE. 


Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  which  the  more  Man's  na- 
ture runs  to,  the  more  ought  law  to  weed  it  out :  for,  as  for  the 
first  wrong,  it  doth  but  offend  the  law,  but  the  revenge  of  that 
wrong  puttet^  the  law  out  of  office.  Certainly,  in  taking  revenge, 
a  man  is  but  even  with  his  enemy,  but  in  passing  it  over  he  is 
superior  ;  for  it  is  a  prince's  part  to  pardon :  and  Solomon,  I  am 
sure,  saith,  "It  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to  pass  by  an  offence." 
That  which  is  past  is  gone  and  irrevocable,  and  wise  men  have 
enough  to  do  with  things  present  and  to  come;  therefore  they 
do  but  trifle  with  themselves  that  labour  in  past  matters.  There 
is  no  man  doth  a  wrong  for  the  wrong's  sake,  but  thereby  to 
purchase  himself  profit,  or  pleasure,  or  honour,  or  the  like; 
therefore  why  should  I  he  angry  with  a  man  for  loving  himself 
better  than  me  ?  And  if  any  man  should  do  wrong  merely  out 
of  ill-nature,  why,  yet  it  is  but  like  the  thorn  or  briar,  which 
prick  and  scratch  because  they  can  do  no  other.  The  most  tol- 
erable sort  of  revenge  is  for  those  wrongs  which  there  is  no  law 
to  remedy;  but  then  let  a  man  take  heed  the  revenge  be  such  as 

9  AUoiUDg  to  the  eadtie^ust  with  which  Mercrary,  the  messenger  of  the  gods, 
8umniQxie<l  the  souls  of  the  departed  to  the  infernal  regions. 

1  '*  The  wrath  of  roan  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God.**  Observe  that 
wmld  here  has  the  sense  of  ahould.  The  auxiliaries  eouldt  ahouUft  and  vfould 
were  often  used  indiscriminately  in  Bacon's  time. 
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there  is  no  law  to  punish,  else  a  man's  enemy  is  still  beforehand, 
and  it  is  two  for  one."  Some,  when  they  take  revenge,  are  desir- 
ous the  party  should  know  whence  it  cometh:  this  is  the  more 
generous ;  for  the  delight  seemeth  to  be  not  so  much  in  doing 
the  hurt  as  in  making  the  party  repent:  but  base  and  crafty 
cowards  are  like  the  arrow  that  flieth  in  the  dark.  Cosmus, 
Duke  of  Plorence,^  had  a  desperate  saying  against  perfidious  or 
neglecting  friends,  as  if  those  wrongs  were  unpardonable.  **  You 
shall  read,"  saith  he,  "that  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  our 
enemies;  but  you  never  read  that  we  are  commanded  to  forgive 
our  friends."  But  yet  the  spirit  of  Job  was  in  a  better  tune : 
"Shall  we,"  saith  he,  "take  good  atGrod's  hands,  and  not  be 
content  to  take  evil  also  ?  "  and  so  of  friends  in  a  proportion. 
This  is  certain,  that  a  man  that  studieth  revenge  keeps  his  own 
wounds  green,  which  otherwise  would  heal  and  do  welL  Public 
revenges^  are  for  the  most  part  fortunate;  as  that  for  the  death, 
of  Caesar  ;  *  for  the  death  of  Pertinax;  for  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Third  of  France; *  and  many  more.  But  in  private  revenges 
it  is  not  so;  nay,  rather  vindictive  persons  live  the  life  of  witches; 
who,  as  they  are  mischievous,  so  end  they  unfortunate.* 


OF  ADVERSITY. 


It  was  a  high  speech  of  Seneca,  (after  the  manner  of  the 
Stoics),  that  "the  good  things  which  belong  to  prosperity  are  to 
be  wished,  but  the  good  things  that  belong  to  adversity  are  to 
be  admired,"— J5ona  rerum  secundarum  opidbilia,  adversarum  mU 
rahilia.  Certainly,  if  miracles  be  the  command  over  Nature, 
they  appear  most  in  adversity.  It  is'yet  a  higher  speech  of  his 
than  the  other,  (mucli  too  high  for  a  heathen,)  "It  is  true  great- 
ness to  have  in  one  the  f  raility  of  a  man,  and  the  security  of  a 

2  The  allusion  is  to  Cosmo  de  Medici,  chief  of  the  Flerentliie  republic,  and 
much  distinguished  as  an  encourager  of  literature  and  art. 

3  By  ^'  public  revenges,"  he  means  punishment  awarded  by  the  State  with  the 
sanction  of  the  laws. 

4  He  alludes  to  the  retribution  dealt  by  Augustus  and  Antony  to  the  mur- 
dercrs  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  is  related  by  ancient  historians,  as  a  singular  foct, 
that  not  one  of  them  died  a  natural  death. 

5  Henry  III.  of  France  was  assassinated  in  1599  by  Jacques  Clement,  a  Jaco- 
bin mon)(,  in  the  frenzy  of  .fonaticism.  Although  Clement  Justly  suffered  pun- 
ishroent,  the  end  of  tills  bloodthirsty  and  bigoted  tyrant  may  be  Justly  deemed 
a  retribution  dealt  by  the  hand  of  an  offended  Providence. 

6  For  some  axcellcnt  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  Essay,  see  a  passage 
fh>m  BurkCi  page  330  of  this  volume. 
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god," — Yenre  magnum  habere  fragtlitcUem  hominis,  securitatem  deL 
This  would  have  done  better  in  poesy,  where  transcendencies 
are  more  allowed ;  and  the  poets  indeed  have  been  busy  with 
it ;  for  it  is  in  effect  the  thing  which  is  figured  in  that  strange 
fiction  of  the  ancient  poets,  which  seemeth  not  to  be  without 
mystery ;  "^  nay,  and  to  have  some  approach  to  the  state  of  a 
Christian;  "that  Hercules,  when  he  went  to  unbind  Prome- 
theus, (by  whom  human  nature  is  represented,)  sailed  the  length 
of  the  great  ocean  in  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher,"  lively  describing 
Christian  resolution,  that  saileth  in  the  frail  bark  of  the  fiesh 
through  the  waves  of  the  world.  But,  to  speak  in  a  mean.^  the 
virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance,  the  virtue  of  adversity  is 
fortitude,  whidi  in  morals  is  the  more  heroical  virtue.  Pros- 
perity is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament,  adversity  is  the 
blessing  of  the  Kew,  which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction,  and 
the  clearer  revelation  of  God's  favour.  Yet,  even  in  the  Old 
Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  shall  hear  as 
many  hearse-like  airs  ^  as  carols ;  and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  laboured  more  in  describing  the  afflictions  of  Job 
than  the  felicities  of  Solomon.  Pro8i)erity  is  not  without  many 
fears  and  distastes ;  and  adversity  is  not  without  comforts  and 
hopes.  We  see  in  needleworks  and  embroideries,  it  is  more 
pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad-  and  solemn  ground, 
than  to  have  a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a  lightsome 
ground :  judge,  therefore,  of  the  pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the 
pleasure  of  the  eye.  Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious  odours, 
most  fragrant  when  they  are  incensed,^  or  crushed :  for  pros- 
perity doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth  best  discover 
virtue* 

7  Mpatery,  here  is  secret  meaning  ;  like  the  hidden  moral  of  a  £eible  or  myth. 

8  ••  Speaking  in  a  mean  "  is  speaking  with  moderation.  So  in  one  of  Words- 
worth's Ecdeaiastical  Sonnets :  **  The  golden  mean  and  quiet  flow  of  traths  that 
soften  hatred,  temper  strife." 

9  Fimereai  airs.  It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
were  written  by  him  when  persecuted  by  Saul,  as  also  in  the  tribulation  caused 
by  the  wicked  oondH<4  of  his  son  Absalom.  Some  of  them,  too,  though  called 
"  The  Psalms  of  David,"  were  really  composed  by  the  Jews  in  their  captivity  at 
Babylon;  as,  for  instance,  the  137th  Psalm,  which  so  beanttfhlly  commences, 
*'  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  there  we  sat  down.*'  One  of  them  is  supposed  to 
be  the  composition  of  Moses. 

1   Incensed  \a  set  on  fire  QtJmmed, 


k 
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or  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

The  joys  of  parents  are  secret,  and  so  are  their  griefs  and 
fears ;  they  cannot  utter  the  one,  nor  they  wDl  not  utter  the 
other.  Children  sweeten  labours,  but  they  make  misfortunes 
more  bitter ;  they  increase  the  cares  of  life,  but  they  mitigate 
the  remembrance  of  death.  The  perpetuity  by  generation  is 
common  to  beasts ;  but  memory,  merit,  and  noble  works  are 
proper  to  men.  And  surely  a  man  shall  see  the  noblest  works 
and  foundations  ^  have  proceeded  from  childless  men,  which 
have  sought  to  express  the  images  of  their  minds  where  those  of 
their  bodies  have  failed:  so  the  care  of  jx^terity  is  most  in  them 
that  have  no  posterity.  They  that  are  the  first  raisers  of  their 
Houses  are  most  indulgent  towards  their  children,  beholding 
them  as  the  continuance,  not  only  of  their  kind,  but  of  their 
work ;  and  so  both  children  and  creatures. 

The  difference  in  affection  of  parents  towards  their  several 
children  is  many  times  unequal,  and  sometimes  unworthy,  es- 
pecially in  the  mother ;  as  Solomon  saith,  **  A  wise  son  rejoiceth 
the  father,  but  an  ungracious  son  shames  the  mother/'  A  man 
shall  see,  where  there  is  a  house  full  of  children,  one  or  two  of 
the  eldest  respected,  and  the  youngest  made  wantons ;  •  but  in 
the  midst  some  that  are  as  it  were  forgotten,  who,  many  times, 
nevertheless,  prove  the  best.  The  illiberality  of  parents,  in 
allowance  towards  their  children,  is  a  harmful  error,  makes  them 
base,  acquaints  them  with  shifts,  makes  them  sort^  with  mean 
company,  and  makes  them  surfeit  more  when  they  come  to 
plenty:  and  therefore  the  proof  is  best^  when  men  keep  their 
authority  towards  their  children,  but  not  their  purse.  Men 
have  a  foolish  manner  (both  parents  and  schoolmasters  and  ser- 
vants) in  creating  and  breeding  an  emulation  between  brothers 
during  childhood,  which  many  times  sorteth  *  to  discord  when 
they  are  men,  and  disturbeth  families.*^    The  Italians  make  little 

2  Foundations^  as  the  word  is  here  used,  are  InstitatiQns  or  eatablishmeiitii, 
such  as  hospitals  and  other  charitable  endowments. 

8    That  is,  petted  into  self-indulirent  and  petulant  triflera. 

4  Sort  is  consort,  or  oModate.  So  in  HamUit  ii.,  2 :  "I  will  not  sort  jon  with 
the  rest  of  my  servants." 

6  Proof  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  fact^  insUmcet  or  result.  Here  **  the  proof 
is  best "  means  it  pi-oves,  or  turns  out,  best.  So  in  Julius  Ccesart  ii.,  1 :  "  Tia  a 
common  proof  that  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder." 

6  Sometimes  to  sort  is  to  fall  out,  to  happen,  to  come.  So  in  Mud^  Ado  abomi 
Nothing,  v.,  4 :  **  I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort  so  well." 

7  There  is  much  justice  in  this  remarlL.  Children  should  be  taught  to  do 
what  is  right  for  its  own  sake,  and  because  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  not  that 
they  may  have  the  selfish  gratification  of  obtaining  the  reward  which  their  com. 
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difference  between  children  and  nephews,  or  near  kinsfolk ;  but, 
so  they  be  of  the  lump,  they  care  not,  though  they  pass  not 
through  their  own  body;  and,  to  say  truth,  in  nature  it  is  much 
a  like  matter ;  insomuch  that  we  see  a  nephew  sometimes  resem- 
bleth  an  uncle  or  a  kinsman  more  than  his  own  parent,  as  the 
blood  happens.  Let  parents  choose  betimes  the  vocations  and 
courses  they  mean  their  children  should  take,  for  then  they  are 
most  flexible  ;  and  let  them  not  too  much  apply  themselves  to 
the  disposition  of  their  children,  as  thinking  they  will  take  best 
to  that  which  they  have  most  mind  to.  It  is  true,  that  if  the 
affection  or  aptness  of  the  children  be  extraordinary,  then  it  is 
good  not  to  cross  it ;  but  generally  the  precept  is  good.  Optimum 
elige,  stuzve  et facile  illud faciei  consuetydo,^  Younger  brothers  are 
commonly  fortunate,  but  seldom  or  never  where  the  elder  are 
disinherited. 


OF  MARRIAGE  AND  SINGLE  LITE. 

He  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath  given  hostages  to  for- 
tune ;  for  they  are  impediments  to  great  enterprises,  either  of 
Tirtue  or  mischief.  Certainly  the  best  works,  and  of  greatest 
merit  for  the  public,  have  proceeded  from  the  unmarried  or 
childless  m^,  which  both  in  affection  and  means  have  married 
and  endowed  the  public.  Yet  it  were  gre^t  reason  that  those 
that  have  children  should  have  greatest  c*are  of  future  times, 
unto  which  they  know  they  must  transmit  their  dearest  pledges. 
Some  there  are  who,  though  they  lead  a  single  life,  yet  their 
thoughts  do  end  with  themselves,  and  account  future  times  im- 
pertinences ;  *  nay,  there  are  some  other  that  account  wife  and 
children  but  as  bills  of  charges ;  nay,  more,  there  are  some  fool- 
ish rich  covetous  men  that  take  a  pride  in  having  no  children, 
because  ^  they  may  be  thought  so  much  the  richer ;  for  x)erhaps 
they  have  heard  some  talk,  "  Such  an  one  is  a  great  rich  man," 
and  another  except  to  it,  "Yea,  but  he  hath  a  great  charge  of 
children  "  ;  as  if.  it  were  an  abatement  to  his  riches.  But  the 
most  ordinary  eause  of  a  single  life  is  liberty,  especially  in  cer. 

• 

panioDB  have  failed  to  secure,  and  of  being  led  to  think  themselves  snperior  to 
tiieir  companions. 

8  "  Select  tJiat  course  of  life  which  is  the  most  advantageous :  habit  will  soon 
render  it  pleasant  and  easily  endured." 

9  Impertinence  in  its  original  sense ;  things  irreievani, 

1  Because  is  here  equivalent  to  in  order  that.  So  in  St.  Matthew,  xx.,  81  r 
"And  the  multitude  rebuked  l^m,  heeaute  they  should  hold  their  peace." 
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tain  self-pleasing  and  humorous'  minds,  which  are  so  sensible  of 
every  restraint,  as  they  will  go  near  to  think  their  girdles  and 
garters  to  be  bonds  and  shackles.  Unmarried  men  are  best 
friends,  best  masters,  best  servants ;  but  not  always  best  sub- 
jects, for  they  are  light  to  run  away,  and  almost  all  fugitives  are 
of  that  condition.  A  single  life  doth  well  with  churchmen,*  for 
charity  will  hardly  water  the  ground  where  it  must  first  fill  a 
pool.*  It  is  indifferent  for  judges  and  magistrates ;  for  if  they 
be  facile  and  corrupt,  you  shall  have  a  servant  five  times  worse 
than  a  wife.  For  soldiers,  I  find  the  generals  commonly,  in  their 
hortatives,  put  men  in  mind  of  their  wives  and  children ;  and  I 
think  the  despising  of  marriage  amongst  the  Turks  maketh  the 
vulgar  soldier  more  base.  Certainly  wife  and  children  are  a 
kind  of  discipline  of  humanity;  and  single  men,  though  they 
be  many  times  more  charitable,  because  their  means  are  less 
exhaust,'^  yet,  on  the  other  side,  they  are  more  cruel  and  hard- 
hearted, (good  to  make  severe  inquisitors,)  because  their  tender- 
ness is  not  so  oft  called  upon.  Grave  natures,  led  by  custom, 
and  therefore  constant,  are  commonly  loving  husbands,  as  was 
said  of  Ulysses,  Vetulam  mam  prcetulit  immortalitatu^  Chaste 
women  are  often  proud  and  froward,  as  presuming  upon  the 
merit  of  their  chastity.  It  is  one  of  the  best  bonds,  both  of 
chastity  and  obedience,  in  the  wife,  if  she  think  her  husband 
wise,  which  she  will  never  do  if  she  find  him  jealous.  Wives 
are  young  men's  mistresses,  companions  for  middle  age,  and  old 
men's  nurses ;  so  as  a  roan  may  have  a  quarrel'  to  marry  whea 
he  will:  but  yet  he  was  reputed  one  of  the  wise  men  that  made 
answer  to  the  question  when  a  man  should  marry,  "A  young 
man  not  yet,  an  elder  man  not  at  all.''  It  is  often  seen  that  bad 
husbands  have  very  good  wives ;  whether  it  be  that  it  raiseth 
the  price  of  their  husbands*  kindness  when  it  comes,  or  that  the 

8   Humorous  was  much  used  in  the  lense  of  whiw^ical  or  eroickeiif  ;  goyemed 
by  humours. 
8    Churchman  for  clergpmanf  a  frequent  usage.    So  in  Shakespeare  often. 

4  The  meaning  is,  that,  if  clergymen  have  the  expenses  of  a  fkmily  to  sup 
I>ort,  they  wiU  hardly  find  means  for  the  exercise  of  beneyolence  toward  their 
parishioners. 

5  Exhaust  for  exhausted.  Many  preterites  were  fomed  In  like  manner. 
Shakespeare  abounds  in  them.  Also  in  the  Psalter:  "And  be  ye  2^^  up,  ye 
everlasting  doors," 

6  "  He  preferred  his  aged  wife  Penelope  to  immortality."  This  was  when 
Ulysses  was  entreated  by  the  goddess  Calypso  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  return- 
ing to  Ithaca,  and  to  remain  with  her  in  the  enjosrment  of  immortality. 

7  Quarrel  was  often  equivalent  to  ccMse^  reason,  or  excuse.  So  in  Holinshed : 
*<  He  thought  he  had  a  good  quarrel  to  attack  him."  And  in  Macbeth,  iv.,  3 : 
**  The  chance  of  goodness  be  like  our  warranted  quarrel " ;  that  is, "  May  virtue'a 
chance  of  success  be  as  goodi  as  weU  warranted,  as  our  cause  is  Just" 
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wires  take  a  pride  in  their  patience:  but  this  never  fails,  if  the 
bad  husbands  were  of  their  own  choosing,  against  their  friends' 
consent ;  for  then  they  will  be  sure  to  make  good  their  own 
folly. 


OF  GKEAT  PLACE 


Men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants, — servants  of  the  sove- 
reign or  State,  servants  of  fame,  and  servants  of  business ;  so 
as  they  have  no  freedom,  neither  in  their  persons,  nor  in  their 
actions,  nor  in  their  times.  It  is  a  strange  desire  to  seek  power 
and  to  lose  liberty ;  or  to  seek  power  over  others,  and  to  lose 
power  over  a  man's  self.  The  rising  unto  place  is  laborious, 
and  by  pains  men  come  to  greater  pains ;  and  it  is  sometimes 
base,  and  by  indignities^  men  come  to  dignities.  The  standing 
is  slippery,  and  the  regress  is  either  a  downfall,  or  at  least  an 
eclipse,  which  is  a  melancholy  thing  :  Cum  non  sis  qui  fueris,  non 
esse  cur  velis  uivere,^  Nay,  retire  men  cannot  when  they  would, 
neither  will  they  when  it  were  reason  ;  but  are  impatient  of  pri- 
vateness  even  in  age  and  sickness,  which  require  the  shadow ;  ^ 
like  old  townsmen,  that  will  be  still  sitting  at  their  street-door, 
though  thereby  they  offer  age  to  scorn.  Certainly  great  persons 
bad  need  to  borrow  otiier  men's  opinions  to  think  themselves 
bappy ;  for  if  they  judge  by  their  own  feeling,  they  cannot  find 
it :  but  if  they  think  with  themselves  what  other  men  think  of 
them,  and  that  other  men  would  fain  be  as  they  are,  then  they 
are  happy  as  it  were  by  report,  when,  perhaps,  they  find  the 
contrary  within ;  for  they  are  the  first  that  find  their  own 
griefs,  though  they  be  the  last  that  find  their  own  faults.  Cer- 
tainly men  in  great  fortunes  are  strangers  to  themselves,  and 
while  they  are  in  the  puzzle  of  business  they  have  no  time  to 
tend  their  health  either  of  body  or  mind.  Uli  mors  gravis  incu- 
hatf  qui  notus  nimis  omnibus^  ignotus  moxitur  sihi.^  In  place  there 
is' license  to  do  good  and  evil,  whereof  the  latter  is  a  curse ;  for. 
in  evil  the  best  condition  is  not  to  will,  the  second  not  to  can. 
But  power  to  do  good  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of  aspiring ; 
for  good  thoughts,  though  God  accept  them,  yet  towards  men 
are  little  better  than  good  dreams,  except  they  be  put  in  act ; 

8  Indignities  for  haaenesaea  or  Tneannesses. 

9  "  Since  you  are  not  what  you  were,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  wish 
to  liye." 

1  Shadow  for  shade;  that  is,  retirement. 

2  "Death  presses  heavily  upon  him  who,  too  well  known  to  aU  others,  dies 
unknown  to  himself." 
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and  that  cannot  be  without  power  and  place,  as  the  vantage  and 
commanding  ground.  Merit  and  good  works  is  the  end  of  man's 
motion,  and  conscience'  of  the  same  is  the  accomplishment  of 
man's  rest ;  for  if  a  man  can  be  partaker  of  God's  tlieatre,  he 
shall  likewise  be  partaker  of  God's  rest :  Et  conversus  Deus,  ut 
aspiceret  opera,  quce  fecerunt  manus  suce,  vidit  quod  omnia  essent 
honanimis  ;*  and  then  the  Sabbath. 

In  the  discharge  of  thy  place  set  before  thee  the  best  exam- 
ples, for  imitation  is  a  globe  ^  of  precepts ;  and  after  a  time  set 
before  thee  thine  own  example,  and  examine  thyself  strictly 
whether  thou  didst  not  best  at  first.  Neglect  not,  also,  the  ex- 
amples of  those  that  have  carried  themselves  ill  in  the  ssune 
place ;  not  to  set  ofE  thyself  by  taxing  their  m^nory,  but  to 
direct  thyself  what  to  avoid.  Eeform,  therefore,  without  bra- 
very* or  scandal  of  former  times  and  persons ;  but  yet  set  it 
down  to  thyself,  as  well  to  ci*eate  good  precedents  as  to  follow 
them.  Eeduce  things  to  the  first  institution,  and  observe 
wherein  and  how  they  have  degenerated ;  but  yet  ask  counsel 
of  both  times,— of  the  ancient  time  what  is  best,  and  of  the 
later  time  what  is  fittest.  Seek  to  make  thy  course  regular, 
that  men  may  know  beforehand  what  they  may  expect ;  but  be 
not  too  positive  and  peremptory;  and  express  thyself  well 
when  thou  digressest  from  thy  rule.  Preserve  the  right  of  thy 
place,  but  stir  not  questions  of  jurisdiction ;  and  rather  assume 
thy  right  in  silence,  and  de  facto,"^  than  voice  it  with  claims  and 
challenges.  Perserve  likewise  the  rights  of  inferior  places; 
and  think  it  more  honour  to  direct  in  chief  than  to  be  busy  in 
all.  Embrace  and  invite  helps  and  advices  touching  the  execu- 
tion of  thy  place ;  and  do  not  drive  away  such  as  bring  thee 
information  as  meddlers,  but  accept  of  them  in  good  part. 

The  vices  of  authority  are  chiefly  four,— delays,  corruption, 
roughness,  and  facility.®  For  delays,  give  easy  access ;  keep 
times  appointed ;  go  through  with  that  which  is  in  hand,  and 
interlace  not  business  but  of  necessity.  For  corruption,  do  not 
only  bind  thine  own  hands  or  thy  servants*  hands  from  taking, 
but  bind  the  hands  of  suitors  also  from  offering ;  for  integrity 

3  Conscience  for  conacumsness.  So  Hooker :  "  The  reason  why  the  simpler 
sort  are  moved  with  authority  is  the  conscience  of  their  own  ignorance.** 

4  "  And  God  turned  to  behold  the  works  which  his  hands  had  made,  and  he 
saw  that  every  thing  was  very  good." 

5  Globe  for  circle.  So  in  Paradise  Lost,  ii.,  512 :  **Him  a  globe  of  fiery  sera- 
phim enclosed  with  bright  emblazonry.'* 

6  Bravery  in  the  sense  of  bravado  or  proud  d^^nce.  So  in  JuHub  (Jaaar,  r., 
1 :  "  They  come  down  with  fearftil  bravery,  thinking  by  this  £Ace  to  fietsten  in  our 
thoughts  that  they  have  courage." 

7  That  is,  "  as  matter  of  fact,"  or  as  a  tiling  of  course. 

8  Facility  here  means  easiness  of  access,  or  pliability. 
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nsed  dotb  the  one,  but  integrity  professed,  and  with  a  manifest 
detestation  of  bribery,  doth  the  other ;  and  avoid  not  only  the 
fault,  but  the  suspicion.  Whosoever  is  found  variable,  and 
changeth  manifestly  without  manifest  cause,  giveth  suspicion 
of  corruption:  therefore  always,  when  thou  changest  thine 
opinion  or  course,  profess  it  plainly,  and  declare  it,  together 
with  the  reasons  that  move  thee  to  change,  and  do  not  think  to 
steal  it.®  A  servant  or  a  favourite,  if  he  be  inward,^  and  no 
other  apparent  cause  of  esteem,  is  commonly  thought  but  a 
by-way  to  close*  corruption.  For  roughness,  it  is  a  needless 
cause  of  discontent :  severity  breedeth  fear,  but  roughness 
breedeth  hate.  Even  reproofs  from  authority  ought  to  be 
grave,  and  not  taunting.  As  for  facility,  it  is  worse  than  bri* 
bery ;  for  bribes  come  but  now  and  then ;  but  if  importunity  or 
idle  respects  ^  lead  a  man,  he  shall  never  be  without ;  as  Solo- 
mon saith,  "To  respect  persons  is  not  good ;  for  such  a  man  will 
transgress  for  a  piece  of  bread.** 

It  is  most  true  that  was  anciently  spoken,— >  "A  place  showeth 
the  man ;  *'  and  it  showeth  some  to  the  better  and  some  to  the 
worse.  Omnium  cmiaensu  capax  trnperii,  nisi  imperasaeU^  saith 
Tacitus  of  Gralba ;  but  of  Vespasian  he  saith,  Solus  imperantium, 
Vespasianus  miUatus  in  melius  ;^  though  the  one  was  meant  of 
sufficiency,  the  other  of  manners  and  affection.  It  is  an  assured 
sign  of  a  worthy  and  generous  spirit,  whom  honour  amends ; 
for  honour  is,  or  should  be,  the  place  of  virtue ;  and  as  in  Nat« 
ure  things  move  violently  to  their  place,  and  calmly  in  their 
place,  so  virtue  in  ambition  is  violent,  in  authority  settled  and 
calm.  All  rising  to  great  place  is  by  a  winding  stair ;  and  if 
there  be  factions,  it  is  good  to  side  a  man's  self  whilst  he  is  in 
the  rising,  and  to  balance  himself  when  he  is  placed.  Use  the 
memory  of  thy  predecessor  fairly  and  tenderly ;  for,  if  thou  dost 
not,  it  is  a  debt  will  sure  be  paid  when  thou  art  gone.  If  thou 
have  colleagues,  respect  them  ;  and  rather  call  them  when  they 
look  not  for  it,  than  exclude  them  when  they  have  reason  to 
look  to  be  called.  Be  not  too  sensible  or  too  remembering  of 
thy  place  in  conversation  and  private  answers  to  suitors ;  but 
let  it  rather  be  said,  **  When  he  sits  in  place,  he  is  another  man." 

0  To  steal  is  to  do  a  thing  secretly.    So  in  The  Taming  of  the  ShreWt  iii.,  2 : 
•*  Twero  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage." 

1  Inward  for  intimate.    So  in  King  Richard  the  Thirds  lii.,  4 :  "  Who  is  most 
imtfard  with  the  noble  duke?  " 

2  Close  in  the  sense  of  secret  or  hidden  ;  a  Areqaent  usage. . 

3  Respects  for  considerations  ;  also  a  fVequent  usage. 

4  **A11  would  have  agreed  in  pronouncing  him  fit  to  gOTem,  if  he  had  not 
governed.** 

5  *<  Of  the  emperors,  Vespasian  alone  changed  for  the  better  after  his  acce»' 
•ton." 
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or  BOLDNESS. 

It  is  a  trivial  grammar-sohool  text»  but  yet~  worthy  a  wise 
man's  consideration.  Question  was  asked  of  Demostkene8» 
what  was  the  chief  part  of  an  orator?  he  answered,  action: 
what  next?  action:  what  next  again  ?  action.  He  said  it  that 
knew  it  best,  and  had  by  nature  himself  no  advantage  in  that 
he  commended.  A  strange  thing,  that  that  xmrt  of  an  orator 
which  is  but  superficial,  and  rather  the  virtue  of  a  player, 
should  be  placed  so  high  above  those  other  noble  parts  of  in- 
vention, elocution,  and  the  rest ;  nay,  almost  alone,  as  if  it  were 
all  in  all.  But  the  reason  is  plain.  There  is  in  human  nature 
generally  more  of  the  fool  than  of  the  wise;  and  therefore 
those  faculties  by  which  the  foolish  part  of  men's  minds  is 
taken  are  most  potent.  Wonderful  like  is  the  case  of  boldness 
in  civil  business:  what  first?  boldness ;  what  second  and  third? 
boldness.  And  yet  boldness  is  a  child  of  ignorance  and  base- 
ness, far  inferior  to  other  parts ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  doth  fas- 
cinate, and  bind  hand  and  foot  those  that  are  either  shallow  in 
judgment  or  weak  in  courage,  which  are  the  greatest  part ;  yea, 
and  prevaileth  with  wise  men  at  weak  times:  therefore  we  see 
it  hath  done  wonders  in  popular  States,  but  with  senates  and 
princes  less ;  and  more,  ever  upon  the  first  entrance  of  bold 
X>ersons  into  action,  than  soon  after ;  for  boldness  is  an  ill  keeper 
of  promise.  Surely,  as  there  are  mountebanks  for  the  natural 
bpdy,  so  are  there  mountebanks  for  the  politic  body, — men  that 
undertake  great  cures,  and  perhaps  have  been  lucky  in  two  or 
three  experiments,  but  want  the  grounds  of  science,  and  there- 
fore  cannot  hold  out;  nay,  you  shall  see  a  bold  fellow  many 
times  do  Mahomet's  miracle.  Mahomet  made  the  people  be- 
lieve that  he  would  call  a  hill  to  him,  and  from  the  top  of  it 
offer  up  his  prayers  for  the  observers  of  his  law.  The  people 
assembled:  Mahomet  called  the  hill  to  come  to  him  again  and 
again ;  and  when  the  hill  stood  still,  he  was  never  a  whit 
abashed,  but  said,  "  If  the  hill  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Ma- 
homet will  go  to  the  hill."  So  these  men,  when  they  have 
promised  great  matters  and  failed  most  shamefully,  yet  (Lf  they 
have  the  perfection  of  boldness)  they  will  but  slight  it  over, 
and  make  a  turn,  and  no  more  ado.  Certainly,  to  men  of  great 
judgment,  bold  persons  are  a  sport  to  behold ;  nay,  and  to 
the  vulgar  also  boldness  hath  somewhat  of  the  ridiculous  ;  for, 
if  absurdity  be  the  subject  of  laughter,  doubt  you  not  but  great 
boldness  is  seldom  without  some  absurdity:  especially  it  is  a 
8i)ort  to  see  when  a  bold  fellow  is  out  of  countenance*  for  that 
puts  his  face  into  a  most  shrunken  and  wooden  posture,  as 
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needs  it  must:  for  in  bashfulness  the  spirits  do  a  little  go  and 
come ;  but  with  bold  men,  upon  like  occasion,  they  stand  at  a 
stay;  like  a  stale  at  chess,  where  it  is  no  mate,  but  yet  the 
game  cannot  stir:  ^  but  this  last  were  fitter  for  a  satire  than  for 
a  serious  observation.  This  is  well  to  be  weighed,  that  bold- 
ness is  ever  blind ;  for  it  seeth  not  dangers  and  inconveniences: 
therefore  it  is  ill  in  counsel,  good  in  execution ;  so  that  the  right 
use  of  bold  persons  is,  that  they  never  command  in  chief,  but  be 
seconds  and  under  the  direction  of  others  ;  for  in  counsel  it  is 
good  to  see  dangers,  and  in  execution  not  to  see  them  except 
they  be  very  great 


OF  GOODNESS,  AKD  GOODISTESS  OF  NATUEE. 

I  TAKE  goodness  in  this  sense, — the  affecting  of  the  weal  of 
men,  which  is  that  tlie  Grecians  call  Philanthropia;  and  the 
word  humanity  (as  it  is  used)  is  a  little  too  light  to  express  it. 
Goodness  I  call  the  habit,  and  goodness  of  nature  the  inclina- 
tion. This,  of  all  virtues  and  dignities  of  the  mind,  is  the 
greatest,  being  the  character  of  the  Deity ;  and  without  it  man 
is  a  busy,  mischievous,  wretched  thing,  no  better  than  a  kind  of 
vermin.  Goodness  answers  to  the  theological  virtue  charity, 
and  admits  no  excess  but  error.  The  desire  of  power  in  excess 
caused  the  angels  to  fall ;  the  desire  of  knowledge  in  excess 
caused  man.  to  fall ;  but  in  charity  there  is  no  excess,  neither 
can  angel  or  man  come  in  danger  by  it.  The  inclination  to 
goodness  is  imprinted  deeply  in  the  nature  of  man ;  insomuch 
that,  if  it  issue  not  towards  men,  it  will  take  unto  other  living 
creatures ;  as  it  is  seen  in  the  Turks,  a  cruel  people,  who  never- 
theless are  kind  to  beasts,  and  give  alms  to  dogs  and  birds ; 
insomuch  as  Busbechius^  reporteth,  a  Christian  boy  in  Con- 
stantinople had  like  to  have  been  stoned  for  gagging  in  a  wag- 
gishness  a  long-billed  f  owl.^     Errors,  indeed,  in  this  virtue,  of 

6  stale-mate  was  a  term  in  chess ;  used  when  the  game  was  ended  by  the  kin^r 
behig  alone  and  unchecked,  and  then  forced  into  a  situation  from  which  he  was 
Unable  to  moye  without  going  into  check.    A  rather  ignominious  predicament. 

7  A  learned  traveller,  bom  in  Flanders,  in  1522.  He  was  employed  by  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  as  ambassador  to  the  Sultan  Solyman  II.  His  Letters  rela- 
tive to  bis  travels  in  the  East,  which  are  written  in  Latin,  contain  much  inter- 
esting information.   Tbey  were  the  pocket  companion  of  Gibbon . 

8  la  this  instance  the  stork  or  crane  was  probably  protected,  not  on  the 
abstract  grounds  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  for  reasons  of  policy  and  gratitude 
combined.  In  Eastern  climates  the  cranes  and  dogs  are  far  more  efficacious 
than  human  agency  in  removing  filth  and  offal,  and  thereby  diminishing  the 
chanoei  of  pestilence.    Superstition,  also,  may  have  formed  ano^er  motive,  aa 
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goodness  or  oharity,  may  be  comimtted.  The  Xtaliaiui  haye  aa 
ungracious  proverb,  TmUo  J/wn  chevalnieni^,'^**  So  good,  that  be 
is  good  for  nothing  ";  and  one  of  the  doctors  of  Italy,  Nicholas 
Machiavel*^  had  the  confidence  to  put  in  writing,  almost  in 
plain  terms,  '*  That  the  Christian  faith  had  given  up  good  men 
in  prey  to  those  that  are  tyrannical  and  unjust";  which  he 
spake,  because,  indeed,  there  yras  never  law,  or  sect,  or  opinion 
did  so  much  magnify  goodness  as  the  Christian  religion  dotk: 
therefore,  to  avoid  the  scandal  and  the  danger  both,  it  is  good 
to  take  knowledge  of  the  errors,  of  a  habit  so  excellent.  8eek 
the  good  of  other  men,  but  be  not  in  bondage  to  their  faces  or 
fancies  ;  for  that  is  but  facility  or  softness,  which  taketh  an 
honest  mind  prisoner.  iN^either  give  thou  ^sop's  cock  a  gem, 
who  would  be  better  pleased  and  happier  if  he  had  had  a 
barley-corn.  The  example  o|  God  teacheth.the  li^sson  truly: 
"He  sendeth  His  rain,  and  maketh  His  Sun  to  shine  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust*';  but  He  doth  not  rain  wealth,  nor  shine 
honour  and  virtues  upon  men  equally:  common  benefits  are  to 
be  communicate  with  all,  but  peculiar  benefits  with  choice. 
And  beware  how  in  making  the  portraiture  thou  breakest  the 
pattern ;  for  divinity  maketh  the  love  of  ourselves  the  pattern, 
the  love  of  our  neighbours  but  the  portraiture.  **Sell  all  thou 
hast,  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  follow  Me";  but  sell  not  all 
thou  hast  except  thou  come  and  follow  Me ;  that  is,  except  thou 
have  a  vocation  wherein  thou  mayest  do  as  much  good  with 
little  means  as  with  great ;  for  otherwise,  in  feeding  the  streams, 
thou  driest  the  fountain. 

Neither  is  there  only  a  habit  of  goodness  directed  by  right 
reason  ;  but  there  is  in  some  men,  even  m  nature,  a  disposition 
towards  it,  as,  on  the  other  side,  there  is  a  natural  malignity ; 
for  there  be  that  in  their  nature  do  not  affect  the  good  of  oth- 
ers. The  lighter  sort  of  malignity  turneth  but  to  a  crossness, 
or  frowardness,  or  aptness  to  opx)ose,  or  difficileness,^  or  the 
like ;  but  the  deeper  sort  to  env3%  and  mere  mischief.  Such 
men,  in  other  men's  calamities,  are,  as  it  were,  in  season,  and 

we  learn  that  storks  were  held  there  in  a  sort  of  religious  reyerence,  because 
tliey  were  supposed  to  make  eveiy  Winter  the  pil^image  to  Mecca. 

9  Nicolo  Machiavelli,  a  Florcntiue  statesman.  Ho  wrote  *'  Discourses  on  the 
first  Decade  of  Livy,"  which  were  conspicuous  for  their  liberality  of  sentiment^ 
and  just  and  profound  reflections.  This  work  was  succeeded  by  bia  famous 
ti'catise,  The  Prince,  his  patron,  Caesar  Borgia,  being  the  model  of  the  perfect 
prince  there  described  by  him.  The  whole  scope  of  thiB  work  is  directed  to  one 
object—  Uie  maintenance  of  power,  however  acquired.  The  word  Machi<weU8M 
has  been  adopted  to  denote  all  that  is  deformed,  insincere,  and  pei'fidious  in 
politics.    He  died  in  1527. 

1  This  bard  word  comes  pretty  near  meaning  uareatonablenutf  or  unpet' 
9%MdaJblene99» 
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are  ev-er  on  ihe  loading  part;  not^Bo  good  as  the  dogs  that 
licked  Lazarus'  sores,  but  like  flies  that  are  still  buzzing  upon 
any  thing  that  is  raw ;  misanthropi,  that  make  it  their  practice 
to  bring  men  to  the  bough,  and  yet  have  never  a  tree  for  the 
purpose  in  their  gardens,  as  Timon^  had.  Such  dispositions 
are  the  very  errors  of  human  nature,  and  yet  they  are  the 
fittest  timber  to  make  great  poMtics  of ;  like  to  knee-timber,» 
that  is  good  for  ships  that  are  ordained  to  be  tossed,  but  not  for 
building  houses  that  shall  stand  firm. 

The  parts  and  signs  of  goodness  are  many.  If  a  man  be  gra- 
cious and  courteous  to  strangers,  it  shows  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut  o&  irom  other  lands, 
but  a  continent  that  joins  to  them :  if  he  be  compassionate 
towards  the  afflictions  of  others,  it  shows  that  his  heart  is  like 
the  noble  tree  that  is  wounded  itself  when  it  gives  the  balm:^ 
if  he  easily  pardons  and  remits  offences,  it  shows  that  his  mind 
is  planted  above  injuries,  so  that  he  cannot  be  shot:  if  he  be. 
thankful  for  small  benefits,  it  shows  that  he  weighs  men's 
minds,  and  not  their  trash:  but*  above  all,  if  he  have  St.  Paul's 
I>erfection,  that  he  would  wish  to  be  an  anathema^  from  Christ 
for  the  salvaticm  of  his  brethren,  it  shows  much  of  a  Divine 
nature,  and  a  kind  of  conformity  with  Christ  himself. 


OF  ATHEISM. 

1  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,*  and  the 
Talmud,^  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame  is 
without  a  mind  ;  and  therefore  God  never  wrought  miracles  to 
convince  atheism,  because  His  ordinary  worics  convince  it.    It 

2  Timoa  of  Athens,  as  ho  is  generally  called,  was  Bamamcd  the  Mitanthropet 
A-om  the  hMred  which  he  bore  to  his  Ibllow-ineii.  Going  to  the  public  assembly 
on  one  occasion,  he  mounted  the  Bostrum,  and  stated  that  he  had  a  flg-trce  on 
which  many  worthy  citizens  had  ended  their  days  by  the  halter;  that  he  was 
going  to  cut  it  down  for  the  purpose  of  building  on  the  spot,  and  therefore  rec- 
ommended them  to  avail  themselves  of  it  befbre  it  was  too  late. 

3  A  piece  of  timber  that  has  grown  crooked,  and  has  been  so  cut  that  the 
trunk  and  branch  form  an  angle. 

4  He  probably  here  refiers  to  the  myrrti-tree.  Incision  is  the  method  usually 
adopted  for  extracting  the  rerinooB  juices  of  trees:  as  in  the  india-rubber  and 
gutta-percha  trees. 

6  A  votive,  and  in  the  present  instance  a  vicarious  offering.  He  alludes  to 
the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  ii.,  10. 

6  The  Legend  was  a  collection  of  miraculous  and  wonderfal  stories ;  so  called 
because  the  book  was  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches  on  certain  days. 

7  This  is  the  book  that  contains  the  Jewish  traditions,  and  the  Rabbinical 
explanations  of  the  law.  It  is  rej^te  with  woaderfhl  narratives. 
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ia  true»  that  a  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to  atiieism, 
but  depth  in  philosophy  brin^th  men's  minds  about  to  relig- 
ion ;  for,  while  the  mind  of  man  looket^  upon  second  causes 
scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them,  and  go  no  further ;  but 
when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate,  and  linked 
together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity  :  nay,  even 
that  school  which  is  most  accused  of  atheism  doth  most  demon- 
strate religion ;  that  is,  the  school  of  Leucippus,^  and  Democ- 
ritus,*  and  Epicurus:  for  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  credible 
that  four  mutable  elements  and  one  immutable  fifth  essence,^ 
duly  and  eternally  i^aced,  need  no  God,  than  that  an  army  of 
infinite  small  por;|;ions,  or  seeds  unplaced,^  should  have  pro- 
duced this  order  or  beauty  without  a  Divine  marshal.  The 
Scripture  saith,  **The  fool  hatii  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no 
God";  it  is  not  said,  "The  fool  hath  thought  in  his  heart":  fito 
as  he  rather  saith  it  by  rote  to  himself,  as  that*  he  would  have, 
than  that  he  can  thoroughly  believe  it,  or  be  persuaded  of  it ; 
for  none  deny  tl^re  is  a  €rod,  but  those  for  whom  it  maketh* 
that  there  "were  no  God.  It  appeareth  in  nothing  more  that 
atheism  is  rather  in  the  lip  than  in  the  heart  of  man,  than  by 
this,  that  atheists  will  ever  be  talking  of  that  their  opinion,  as 
if  they  fainted  in  it  within  themselves,  and  would  be  glad  to  be 
strengthened  by  consent  of  others ;  nay,  more,  you  shall  have 
atheists  strive  to  get  disciples,  as  it  fareth  with  other  sects; 
and,  which  is  most  of  all,  you  shall  have  of  them  that  win 
suffer  for  atheism,  and  not  recant:  whereas,  if  they  did  truly 
think  that  there  were  no  such  thing  as  God,  why  should  they 
trouble  themselves?    Epicurus  is  charged,  that  he  did  but  dis- 

8  A  Philosopher  of  Abdera ;  the  first  who  taught  the  system  of  atoms,  whtch 
was  afterwards  more  fUUy  developed  by  Demooritus  and  Epienms. 

0  Ho  was  a  disciple  of  the  last-namcNl  philosopher,  and  held  the  same  princi- 
ples :  be  also  denied  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death.  He  is  considered  to 
have  been  the  parent  of  experimental  Philosophy,  and  was  the  first  to  teach, 
what  is  now  confirmed  by  science,  that  the  Milky  Way  is  an  accumulation  of 
stars. 

1  The  "£our  mutable  elements"  are  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire,  of  which  all 
visible  things  were  thought  to  be  composed.  The  **  fifth  essence/*  commonly 
called  quintessence,  was  an  immaterial  principle,  superior  to  the  four  elements; 
a  spirit-power. 

2  The  Epicureans  held  that  the  Universe  consisted,  originally*  of  atoms  dif- 
fused chaotically  tlirough  space,  and  that,  after  infli^te  trials  and  encounters, 
without  any  counsel  or  design,  these  did  at  last,  by  a  lucky  chance,  **  entangle 
and  settle  themselves  in  this  beautifhl  imd  regular  Arame  of  the  world  which  we 
now  see."  In  other  words,  that  old  oliaos  grew  into  the  present  order  by  a>bri> 
tuitous  concourse  of  those  atoms. 

3  Here  tJuU  is  equivalent  to  the  compound  ndative  wkatf  ikat  toMcl^  Tie 
usage  was  very  common. 

i  That  is,  whose  ends  it  serves*  or  whose  interest  it  is. 
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semble  for  his  credit's  sake^  wlien  he  afi^rmed  there  were 
blessed  natures,  but  such  as  enjoyed  themselyes  without  hay- 
ing  respect  to  the  government  of  the  world ;  wherein  they  say 
he  did  temporize,  though  in  secret  he  thought  there  was  no 
God:  but  certainly  he  is  traduced,  for  his  words  are  noble  and 
divine:  I^on  Deos  vulgi  negare  profanum;  sed  vulgi  opinUmes  Diis 
applicare  profanum,^  Plato  could  have  said  no  more ;  and, 
although  he  had  the  confidence  to  deny  the  administration,  he 
had  not  the  power  to  deny  the  nature.  The  Indians  of  the 
West  have  names  for  their  particular  gods,  though  they  have 
no  name  for  God:  as  if  the  heathens  should  have  had  the 
names  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  &c.,  but  not  the  word  Deus:  which 
shows  that  even  those  barbarous  people  have  the  notion, 
though  they  have  not  the  latitude  and  extent  of  it ;  so  that 
against  atheists  the  very  savages  take  part  with  the  very  sub- 
tilest  philosophers.  The  contemplative  atheist  is  rare, — a  Di- 
agoras,  a  Bion,  a  Lucian,  perhaps,  and  some  others:  and  yet 
they  seem  to  be  more  than  they  are ;  for  that  all  that  impugn 
a  received  religion,  or  superstition,  are,  by  the  adverse  part, 
branded  with  the  name  of- atheists:  but  the  great  atheists  in- 
deed are  hypocrites,  which  are  ever  handling  holy  things,  but 
without  feeling ;  so  as  they  must  needs  be  cauterized  in  the  end. 
The  causes  of  atheism  are,  divisions  in  religion,  if  there  be 
many ;  for  any  one  main  division  addeth  zeal  to  both  sides,  but 
many  divisions  introduce  atheism:  another  is,  scandal  of  priests, 
when  it  is  come  to  that  which  St.  Bernard  saith,  JSTon  est  jam  dU 
cere^  ut  populus,  sic  sacerdos;  quia  nee  sic  populus,  ut  sacerdos:^ 
a  third  is,  custom  of  profane  scoflSng  in  holy  matters,  which 
doth  by  little  and  little  deface  the  reverence  of  religion:  and 
lastly,  learned  times,  especially  with  peace  and  prosperity ;  for 
troubles  and  adversities  do  more  bow  men's  minds  to  religion. 
They  that  deny  a  God  destroy  man's  nobility ;  for  certainly 
man  is  of  kin  to  the  beasts  by  his  body ;  and,  if  he  be  not  of  kin 
to  God  by  his  spirit,  he  is  a  base  and  ignoble  creature.  It  de- 
stroys likewise  magnanimity,  and  the  raising  of  human  nature ; 
for  take  an  example  of  a  dog,  and  mark  what  a  generosity  and 
courage  he  will  put  on  when  he  finds  himself  maintained  by  a 

6  '*It  is  not  profane  to  deny  the  gods  of  the  common  people;  but  to  apply  to 
the  gods  the  notions  of  the  common  people,  is  profane." 

G  **  It  is  not  now  to  be  said,  As  the  people  so  the  priest,  for  the  people  are 
not  so  bad  as  the  priests."—  St  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clalryaox,  fbnnded  a  hundred 
Mid  ^xty  convents,  and  died  in  1158.  He  was  unsparing  in  his  censures  of  the 
priests  of  his  time,  (ribbon  speaks  of  him  as  follows :  **  Princes  and  pontiffs 
trembled  at  the  ft«edom  of  his  apostolical  censures:  France,  England,  and 
Kilan  consulted  and  obeyed  his  Judgment  in  a  schism  of  the  Church :  the  debt 
was  repayed  by  the  gratitude  of  Innocent  the  Second ;  and  his  successor,  Eu- 
gcuius  the  Third,  was  the  flriond  and  disciple  of  the  holy  Bernard.'* 
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man,  who  to  him  is  instead  ctf  a  Cod,  or  mdlor  natura ;'  whicBi 
courage  is  manifestly  snch  as  that  creature,  without  that  con* 
fidenee  of  a  better  nature  than  his  own,  could  never  attain.  So 
man,  when  he  resteth  and  assureth  himself  upon  Divine  pro- 
tection and  favour,  gatheteth  a  force  and  faith  which  human 
nature  in  itself  could  not  obtain ;  therefore,  as  atheism  is  in  all 
respects  hateful,  so  in  this,  that  it  depriveth  human  nature  of 
the  means  to  exalt  itself  above  human  frailty.  As  it  is  in  partic- 
ular persons,  so  it  is  in  nations:  never  was  there  such  a  state  for 
magnanimity  as  Borne.  Of  this  state  hear  what  Cicero  saith: 
Quam  volumuSy  Ucet,  Patres  conscriptt,  nos  amemus,  tameti  nee  num- 
ero  HispanoSj  nee  robore  OaUos,  nee  caUiditate  Pcenos,  nee  arUbus 
QreecoSy  nee  denique  hoc  ipso  hujus  gentia  et  terras  domestieo  natU 
voque  senau  Italos  ipsos  et  LaUnoa;  eed  pietate,  ac  religione,  atque 
hoc  una  aapienUebf  quod  Deorwn  (mmortaliufn  numine  omnia  regi, 
guhemmigue  jterapeximus,  omnea  gentes  natiaiiesque  superaviniua^ 
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It  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all  than  such  an 
opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  Him ;  for  the  one  is  unbelief,  the 
other  is  contumely:  and  certainly  superstition  is  the  reproach 
of  the  Deity.  Plutarch  saith  well  to  that  purpose:  "Surely," 
said  he,  "I  had  rather  a  great  deal  men  should  say  there  was 
no  such  man  at  all  as  Plutarch,  than  that  they  should  say  that 
there  was  one  Plutarch  that  would  eat  his  children  as  soon  as 
they  were  born";  as  the  poets  speak  of  Saturn:^  and  as  the 
contumely  is  greater  towards  God,  so  the  danger  is  greater 
towards  men.  Atheism  leaves  a  man  to  sense,  to  philosophy, 
to  natural  piety,  to  laws,  to  reputation ;  all  which  may  be  guides 
to  an  outward  moral  virtue,  though  religion  were  not ;  but  su- 
perstition dismounts  all  these,  and  erecteth  an  absolute  mon- 
archy in  the  minds  of  men:  therefore  atheism  did  never  perturb 


f> 


7  That  is,  "  a  superior  nature.' 

8  * '  Let  US  be  as  partial  to  ourselves  as  we  will.  Conscript  Fathers,  yet  we  have 
not  surpassed  the  Spaniards  in  number,  nor  the  Gauls  in  strength,  nor  tbo 
Carthaginians  iu  cunning,  nor  the  Greeks  in  the  arts,  nor,  lastly,  the  Latins  and 
Italians  of  this  nation  and  land,  in  natural  intelligence  about  homo-afl^rsv  but 
we  have  excelled  all  nations  and  people  in  piety  and  religion,  and  in  this  one 
wisdom  of  fully  recognizing  that  all  things  are  ordered  and  governed  by  the 
power  of  the  inunortal  gods." 

9  Time  was  personified  in  Saturn,  and  by  this  stinry  waa  maimt  its  (endenoy 
to  destroy  whatever  it  baa  brought  into  exiatenoo. 
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States ;  ^  for  it  makes  men  wary  of  themselves,  as  looking  no 
further.  And  we  see  thp  times  inclined  to  atheism  (as  the  time 
of  Augustus  Csesar)  were  civil  times ;  ^  but  superstition  hath 
been  the  confusion  of  many  States,  and  bringeth  in  a  new 
primum  mobile,^  that  ravisheth  all  the  spheres  of  government. 
The  master  of  superstition  is  the  people,  and  in  all  superstition 
wise  men  follow  fools ;  and  arguments  are  fitted  to  practice  in 
a  reversed  order.  It  was  gravely  said  by  soa>e  of  the  prelates 
in  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  the  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen 
bare  great  sway,  that  the  schoolmen  were  like  astronomers, 
which  did  feign  eccentrics  and  epicycles,^  and  such  engines  of 
orbs,  to  save  the  phenomena,  though  they  knew  there  were  no 
such  things ;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  the  schoolmen  had 
framed  a  number  of  subtile  and  intricate  axioms  and  theorems, 
to  save  the  practice  of  the  Church. 

The  causes  of  superstition  are,  pleasing  and  sensual  rites  and 
ceremonies  ;  excess  of  outward  and  Pharisaical  holiness  ;  over- 
great  reverence  of  traditions,  which  cannot  but  load  the  Church ; 
the  stratagems  of  prelates  for  their  own  ambition  and  lucre ; 
the  favouring  too  much  of  good  intentions,  which  openeth  the 
gate  to  conceits  and  novelties ;  the  taking  an  aim  at  Divine 
matters  by  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of  imagi- 
nations; and,  lastly,  barbarous  times,  especially  joined  with 
calamities  and  disasters.  Superstition,  without  a  veil,  is  a  de- 
formed thing ;  for  as  it  addeth  deformity  to  an  ape  to  be  so  like 
a  man,,  so  the  similitude  of  superstition  to  religion  makes  it  the 
more  deformed ;  and  as  wholesome  meat  corrupteth  to  little 
worms,  so  good  forms  and  orders  corrupt  into  a  number  of  petty 
observances.  There  is  a  superstition  in  avoiding  superstition, 
when  men  think  to  do  best  if  they  go  farthest  from  the  super- 
stition formerly  received  ;^  therefore  care  would  ^  be  had  that 
(as  it  f  areth  in  ill  purgings)  the  good  be  not  taken  away  with  the 
bad,  which  commonly  is  done  when  the  people  is  the  reformer. 

1  B(icon  would  hardly  ha^e  written  this  passage,  had  he  lived  afler  the 
French  Bevolution.  See  some  of  the  pieces  Arom  Burke  in  this  volume;  es- 
pecially that  on  page  296. 

2  And  yel  in  those  very  times  human  society  was,  throu^  sheer  profligacy, 
going  to  ruin  ftitter  in  fiome,  was  rotUng  inwards  more  deeply,  than  it  has 
ever  done  in  any  modem  nation. 

3  In  the  astronomical  language  of  Bacon^s  time,  primum  mobile  meant  a  body 
drawing  all  others  into  its  own  sphere. 

4  An  Epicycle  is  a  smaller  circle,  whose  centre  is  in  the  circumference  of  a 
greater  one. 

5  So,  for  example,  in  Bacon's  time,  there  was  a  class  of  people  who  had  a 
superstitious  dread  of  such  things  as  the  ring  in  marriagCi  and  kneeling  at  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

6  W(mld  tor  should.    See  page  560,  note  1. 
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OP  TRAVEL. 

Travel,  in  the  younger  sort,  is  a  part  of  education ;  in  the 
elder,  a  part  of  experience,  fie  that  travelleth  into  a  country 
before  he  hath  some  entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to  school, 
and  not  to  travel.  That  young  men  travel  under  some  tutor  or 
grave  servant,  I  allow  ^  well ;  so  that  he  be  such  a  one  that  hath 
the  language,  and  hath  been  in  the  country  before ;  whereby 
he  may  be  able  to  tell  them  what  things  are  worthy  to  be  seen 
in  the  country  where  they  go,  what  acquaintances  they  are 
to  seek,  what  exercises  or  discipline  the  place  yieldeth ;  for 
else  young  men  shall  go  hooded,  and  look  abroad  little.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  that,  in  sea*voyages,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  sky  and  sea,  men  should  make  diaries ;  but  in  land- 
travel,  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  observed,  for  the  most  part 
they  omit  it ;  as  if  chance  were  fitter  to  be  registered  than  ob- 
servation: let  diaries,  therefore,  be  brought  in  use.  The  things 
to  be  seen  and  observed  are,  the  CJourts  of  princes,  especially 
when  they  give  audience  to  ambassadors  ;  the  courts  of  justice, 
while  they  sit  and  hear  causes  ;  and  so  of  consistories  ecclesi- 
astic ;  the  churches  and  monasteries,  with  the  monuments  which 
are  therein  extant ;  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  cities  and 
towns  ;  and  so  the  havens  and  harbours,  antiquities  and  ruins, 
libraries,  colleges,  disputations,  and  lectures,  where  any  are ; 
shipping  and  navies  ;  houses  and  gardens  of  state  and  pleasure 
near  great  cities;  armories,  arsenals,  magazines,  exchanges, 
bourses,'  warehouses,  exercises  of  horsemanship,  flencing,  train- 
ing  of  soldiers,  and  the  like ;  comedies,  such  whereunto  the 
better  sort  of  persons  do  resort ;  treasuries  of  jewels  and  robes  ; 
cabinets  and  rarities  ;  and,  to  conclude,  whatsoever  is  memora- 
ble in  the  places  where  they  go  ;  after  all  which  the  tutors  or 
servants  ought  to  make  diligent  inquiry.  As  for  triumphs,* 
masques,  feasts,  weddings,  funerals,  capital  executions,  and  such 
shows,  men  need  not  to  be  put  in  mind  of  them ;  yet  they  are 
not  to  be  neglected.  If  you  will  have  a  young  man  to  put  his 
travel  into  a  little  room,  and  in  short  time  to  gather  much,  this 
you  must  do:  first,  as  was  said,  he  must  have  some  entrance 
into  the  language  before  he  goeth ;  then  he  must  have  such  a 
servant,  or  tutor,  as  knoweth  the  country,  as  was  likewise  said: 
let  him  cairy  with  him  also  some  card,  or  book,  describing  the 

7  Approve  is  the  old  meaning  otaUow,    Often  so  in  Shakespeare.  Also  in  the 
Psalms:  "The  Lord  oUoweth  the  righteous.** 

8  Bourse  is  French  tor  purse ;  and  the  sign  of  a  parse  was  andentljr  set  orer 
the  places  where  merchants  met. 

9  Public  shows  of  any  kind  were  often  called  iriumpk». 
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country  -where  he  travelleth,  which  will  be  a  good  key  to  his 
inquiry ;  let  him  keep  also  a  diary ;  let  him  not  stay  long  in  one 
city  or  town,  more  or  less  as  the  place  deserveth,  but  not  long ; 
nay^  when  he  stayeth  in  one-  city  or  town,  let  him  change  his 
lodging  from  one  end  and  part  of  the  town  to  another,  which  is 
a  great  adamant^  of  acquaintance ;  let  him  sequester  himself 
from  ihe  company  of  his  countrymen,  and  diet  in  such  places 
where  there  is  good  company  of  the  nation  where  he  travelleth ; 
let  him,  upon  his  removes  from  one  place  to  another,  procure 
recommendation  to  some  person  of  quality  residing  in  the  place 
whither  he  removeth,  that  he  may  use  his  favour  in  those  things 
he  desireth  to  see  or  know ;  thus  he  may  abridge  his  travel  with 
much  profit. 

As  for  the  acquaintance  which  is  to  be  sought  in  travel,  that 
which  is  most  of  all  profitable  is  acquaintance  with  the  secreta- 
ries and  employed  men  ^  of  ambassadors ;  for  so  in  travelling  in 
one  country  he  shall  suck  the  experience  of  many.  Let  him 
also  see  and  visit  eminent  persons  in  all  kinds,  which  are  of  great 
name  abroad,  that  he  may  be  able  to  tell  how  the  life  agreeth 
with  the  fame:  for  quarrels,  they  are  with  care  and  discretion 
to  be  avoided ;  they  are  commonly  for  mistresses,  healths,*  place, 
and  words:  and  let  a  man  beware  how  he  keepeth  company  with 
choleric  and  quarrelsome  persons ;  for  they  will  engage  him  into 
their  own  quarrels.  When  a  traveller  retumeth  home,  let  him 
not  leave  the  countries  where  he  hath  travelled  altogether  be- 
hind him,  but  maintain  a  correspondence  by  letters  with  those 
of  his  acquaintance  which  are  of  most  worth ;  and  let  his  travel 
appear  rather  in  his  discourse  than  in  his  apparel  or  gesture ; 
and  in  his  discourse  let  him  be  rather  advised^  in  his  answers 
than  forward  to  tell  stories:  and  let  it  appear  that  he  doth  not 
change  his  country  manners  for  those  of  foreign  parts  ;  but  only 
prick  in  some  flowers  of  that  he  hath  learned  abroad  into  the 
customs  of  his  own  country 
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An  ant  is  a  wise  creature  for  itself,  but  it  is  a  shrewd^  thing 
in  an  orchard  or  garden:  and  certainly  men  that  are  great  lovers 

1  Adamant  is  the  old  name  for  the  loadstone. 

2  What  are  now  called  attachSa. 

3  He  probably  means  the  refusing  to  Join  on  the  occasion  of  drinking  healths 
when  taking  wine. 

4  Advised  is  circumspect^  deliberate.    Often  so  in  Shakespeare. 

5  Shrewd,  here,  is  ill  or  mischievous.    So  in  Kinff  Henry  the  Eighth,  y.,  2 : 
*<  Do  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  a  shrewd  turn,  and  he  is  your  Mend  for  eyer." 
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of  themselves  waste  the  public.  Divide  with  reason  between 
self-love  and  society ;  and  be  so  true  to  thyself  as  thou  be  not 
false  to  others,  specially  to  thy  king  and  country.  It  is  a  poor 
centre  of  a  man's  actions,  himself.  It  is  right  earth ;  for  that 
only  stands  fast  upon  his  own  centre  ;^  whereas  all  things  that 
have  aflSnity  with  the  heavens,  move  upon  the  centre  of  another, 
which  they  benefit..  The  referring  of  all  to  a  man's  self  is  more 
tolerable  in  a  sovereign  prince,  because  themselves  are  not  only 
themselves,  but  their  good  and  evil  is  at  the  peril  of  the  public 
fortune:  but  it  is  a  desperate  evil  in  a  servant  to  a  prince,  or  a 
citizen  in  a  republic ;  for  whatsoever  affairs  pass  such  a  man's 
hands,  he  crooketh  them  to  his  own  ends,  which  must  needs  b# 
often  eccentric  to  the  ends  of  his  master  or  State :  therefore  let 
princes  or  States  choose  such  servants  as  have  not  this  mark, 
except  they  mean  their  service  should  be  made  but  the  acces- 
sary. That  which  maketh  the  effect  more  pernicious  is,  that  all 
proportion  is  lost.  It  were  disproiwrtion  enough  for  the  ser- 
vant's good  to  be  preferred  before  the  master's ;  but  yet  it  is  a 
greater  extreme,  when  a  little  good  of  the  servant  shall  carry 
things  against  a  great  good  of  the  master's:  and  yet  that  is  the 
case  of  bad  officers,  treasurers,  ambassadors,  generals,  and  other 
false  and  corrupt  servants  ;  which  set  a  bias  upon  their  bowl,^ 
of  their  own  petty  ends  and  envies,  to  the  overthrow  of  their 
master's  great  and  important  affairs.  And,  for  the  most  part, 
the  good  such  servants  receive  is  after  the  model  of  their  own 
fortune  ;  but  the  hurt  they  sell  for  that  good  is  after  the  model 
of  their  master's  fortune.  And  certainly  it  is  the  nature  of  ex- 
treme self-lovers,  as  they  will  set  a  house  on  fire,  an^  it  were 
but  to  roast  their  eggs:  and  yet  these  men  many  times  hold 
credit  with  their  masters  because  their  study  is  but  to  please 
them,  and  profit  themselves ;  and  for  either  respect  they  will 
abandon  the  good  of  their  affairs. 

Wisdom  for  a  man's  self  is,  in  many  branches  thereof,  a 
depraved  thing:  it  is  the  wisdom  of  rats,  that  will  be  sure  to 
leave  a  house  somewhat  before  it  fall :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
fox,  that  thrusts  out  the  badger  who  digged  and  made  room  for 
him:  it  is  the  wisdom  of  crocodiles,  that  shed  tears  when  they 
would  devour.  But  that  which  is  specially  to  be  noted  is,  that 
those  which  (as  Cicero  says  of  Pompey)  are  sui  amantes,  sine 

6  Bacon  adhered  to  the  old  astronomy,  which  made  the  Earth  the  centre  of 
the  system.  The  Copernican  system  was  not  generally  receiyed  in  England  tiU 
many  years  later. 

7  A  bias  is,  properly,  a  weight  placed  in  one  side  of  a  bowl,  wbich  deflects  It 
firora  the  straight  line. 

8  An,  for  ^,  occurs  continually  in  Shakespeare. 
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rivdli,^  are  many  times  unfortunate ;  and  whereas  they  have  all 
their  time  sacrificed  to  themselves,  they  become  in  the  end 
themselves  sacrifices  to  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  whose  wings 
they  thought  by  their  self-wisdom  to  have  pinioned. 


OF  INNOYATIOKS. 


As  the  births  of  living  creatures  at  first  are  ill-shapen,  so  are 
all  innovations,  which  are  the  births  of  time  ;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing, as  those  that  first  bring  honour  into  their  family  are  com- 
monly more  worthy  than  most  that  succeed,  so  the  first  precedent 
(if  it  be  good)  is  seldom  attained  by  imitation:  for  ill,  to  man's 
nature  as  it  stands  perverted,  hath  a  natural  motion  strongest  in 
continuance ;  but  good,  as  a  forced  motion,  strongest  at  first. 
Surely  every  medicine^  is  an  innovation ;  and  he  that  will  not 
apply  new  remedies  must  expect  new  evils:  for  time  is  the 
greatest  innovator ;  and  if  time  of  course  alter  things  to  the 
worse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to  the  bet- 
ter, what  shall  be  the  end  ?  It  is  true  that  what  is  settled  by 
custom,  though  it  be  not  good,  yet  at  least  it  is  fit ;  and  those 
things  which  have  long  gone  togetlie'r  arc,  as  it  were,  confeder- 
ate within  themselves:  whereas  new  things  piece  not  so  well 
hut,  though  they  help  by  their  utility,  yet  they  trouble  by  their 
inconf ormity ;  besides,  they  are  like  strangers,  more  atoired, 
and  less  favoured.  All  this  is  true,  if  time  stood  still ;  which, 
eontrariwise,  moveth  so  round,^  that  a  froward  retention  of 
custom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  an  innovation  ;  and  they  that 
ifeverence  too  much  old  times  are  but  a  scorn  to  the  new.  It 
were  good,  therefore,  that  men  in  their  innovations  would  follow 
the  example  of  time  itself,  which  indeed  innovate th  greatly,  but 
Quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived ;  for,  otherwise, 
whatsoever  is  new  is  unlooked  for ;  and  ever  it  mends  some,  and 
pairs  ^  other  ;  and  he  that  is  holpen*  takes  it  for  a  fortune,  and 

9*  "Lovers  of  themselves,  without  a  competitor." 

1  Medicine  and  remedy  arc  here  used  as  synonymous. 

2  Round y  as  applied  to  speech  or  action,  means  plaint  bold,  dotonright,  efe. 
cided.  So  Polonius,  in  Hamlet,  says,  "  I  went  round  to  work."  But  the  word 
sometimes  appears  to  have  the  sense  of  rapid.  And  so  Addison  seems  to  use 
it;  "Sir  Roger  heard  them  on  a  round  trot";  though  here  it  may  very  well 
mean  downright  or  decided. 

8  To  pair  is,  properly,  to  make  less  or  worse.  So  the  Earl  of  Somerset  to 
King  James :  "  1  only  cleave  to  that  which  is  so  little,  as  that  it  will  suffer  no 
pairing  or  diminution."    The  word  has  long  been  out  of  use  except  in  impair, 

4  Holpen,  or  holp^  is  the  old  preterite  othelp.  Used  continually  in  the  Psal- 
ter; often  in  Shakespeare  also. 
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thanks  the  time ;  and  he  that  is  hurt,  far  a  wrong,  andimputeth 
it  to  the  author.  It  is  good  also  not  to  try  experiments  in  States, 
except  the  necessity  be  urgent,  or  the  utility  evident ;  and  well 
to  beware  that  it  be  the  reformation  that  draweth  on  the  change, 
and  not  the  desire  of  change  that  pretendeth  the  reformation:^ 
and  lastly,  that  the  novelty,  though  it  be  not  rejected,  yet  be 
held  for  a  suspect ;  ®  and,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  **  That  we  make 
a  stand  upon  the  ancient  way,  and  then  look  about  us,  and  dis* 
cover  what  is  the  straight  and  right  way,  and  so  to  walk  in  it." 


OP  SEEMING  WISE. 


It  hath  been  an  opinion,  that  the  French  are  wiser  than  they 
seem,  aitc^  the  Spaniards  seem  wiser  than  they  are;  but,  how- 
soever it  be  between  nations,  certainly  it  is  so  between  man  and 
man ;  for,  as  the  apostle  saith  of  godliness,  **  Having  a  show  of 
godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof "  ;  so  certainly  there 
are,  in  points  of  wisdom  and  sufficiency,^  that  do  nothing  or 
little  very  solemnly ;  magno  conatu  rmgas.^  It  is  a  ridiculous 
thing,  and  fit  for  a  satire  to  persons  of  judgment,  to  see  what 
shifts  these  formalists  have,  and  what  prospect! ves*  to  make 
superficies  to  seem  body,  that  hath  depth  and  bulk.  Some  are 
so  close  and  reserved,  as  they  will  not  show  their  wares  but  by 
a  dark  light,  and  seem  always  to  keep  back  somewhat ;  and 
when  they  know  within  themselves  they  speak  of  that  they  do 
not  well  know,  would  nevertheless  seem  to  others  to  know  of 
that  which  they  may  not  well  speak.  Some  help  themselves 
with  countenance  and  gesture,  and  are  wise  by  signs ;  as  Cicero 
saith  of  Fiso,  that  when  he  answered  him  he  fetched  one  of  his 
brows  up  to  his  forehead,  and  bent  the  other  down  to  his  chin ; 
BespondeSf  altera  adfrontem  sublato,  altero  ad  mentum  depresso 
superdlio,  cirudelitatem  tibi  non  placer e.^    Some  think  to  bear  it 

6  For  some  capital  observations  on  this  subject,  see,  among  the  pieces  trom 
Burke,  page  213;  also,  pages  257—259. 

6  "Held  for  a  suspect'*  of  course  means  the  same  as  "held  in  suspicion.** 
Shakespeare  has  a  like  usage  repeatedly.  So  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.^  1 : 
*♦  You  draw  within  the  compass  of  stispect  th*  unviolatoxl  honour  of  your  wife." 

7  Sufficiency  appears  to  bo  used  here  in  the  sense  of  authority^  or  fuU  power. 
So  Shakespeare,  in  Measure  for  Measure^  i.,  1:  "Then  no  more  remains  but 
t'  add  sufficiency t  as  your  worth  is  able,  and  let  them  work." 

8  "  Achieve  nothing  with  a  mighty  effort.'* 

0  Prospective  is  an  old  term  for  a  perspective  glass.  So  Daniel,  as  quoted  |>j 
Nares :  "  Take  here  this  prospective^  and  therein  note  and  tell  what  thou  seest, 
for  well  maycst  thou  there  observe  their  shadows."  Through  such  prospectiyes 
things  were  often  made  to  seem  very  different  IVom  what  they  really  wei-e. 

1  **  With  one  brow  raised  to  your  forehead,  the  other  bent  downward  to  your 
chin,  you  answer  that  cruelty  delights  you  not." 
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by  speaking  a  great  word,  and  being  peremptory ;  and  go  on, 
and  take  by  admittance  tliat  which  they  cannot  make.  good. 
Some,  wbatHoever  is  beyond  their  reach,  will  seem  to  despise, 
or  make  light  of  it,  as  impertinent  or  curious;^  and  sO  would 
have  their  ignorance  seem  judgment.  Some  are  never  without 
a  difference,*  and  commonly,  by  amusing  men  with  a  subtilty, 
blanch  *  the  matter ;  of  whom  A.  Gellius  saith,  Hominem  delirum^ 
qui  verhorum  minuUis  rerum  frangit  pondera,^  Of  which  kind 
also  Plato,  in  his  Protagoras,  bringeth  in  Prodicus  in  scorn,  and 
maketh  him  make  a  speech  that  consisteth  of  distinctions  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  Generally,  such  men,  in  all  delibera- 
tions, find  ease  to  be  of  the  negative  side,  and  affect  a  credit  to 
object  and  foretell  difficulties ;  for,  when  propositions  are  de- 
nied, there  is  an  end  of  them ;  but  if  they  be  allowed,  it  requir- 
eth  a  new  work ;  which  false  point  of  wisdom  is  the  bane  of 
business.  To  conclude,  there  is  no  decaying  merchant,  or  in- 
ward beggar,'  hath  so  many  tricks  to  uphold  the  credit  of  their 
wealth  as  these  empty  persons  have  to  maintain  the  credit  of 
their  sufficiency.  Seeming  wise  men  may  make  shift  to  get 
opinion ;  but  let  no  man  choose  them  for  employment ;  for, 
certainly,  you  were  better  take  for  business  a  fhan  somewhat 
absurd  than  over-formal. 


OP  FRIENDSHIP. 


It  had  been  hard  for  him  that  spake  it  to  have  put  more  truth 
and  untmth  together  in  few  words  than  in  that  speech,  "Who- 
soever is  delighted  in  solitude,  is  either  a  wild  beast  or  a  god  " :  ^, 
for  it  is  most  true,  that  a  natural  and  secret  hatred  and  aver- 
sation  towj^rds^  society  in  any  man  hath  somewhat  of  the 
savage  beast;  but  it  is  most  untrue  that  it  should  have  any 
character  at  all  of  the  Divine  nature,  except  it  proceed,  not  out 
of  a  pleasure  in  solitude,  but  out  of  a  love  and  desire  to  seques- 

9    ImpertinefU  is  irrelevant ;  and  curious  is  over-nice, 

3  Difference  in  the  sense  of  auhtile  distinction, 

4  Blancht  here,  is  evade  or  elude,  8o  Bacon,  again,  in  his  Henry  the  Seventh : 
**The  jadges  of  that  time  thought  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  admit  ifs  and  ans 
to  qualify  the  words  of  treason,  whereby  every  man  might  express  his  malice, 
and  blanch  his  danger .'*  So  too  in  Beiiquiai  Wattonianas :  **  I  suppose  you  will 
not  blanch  Par^s  in  your  way." 

6  •'A  foolish  man,  who  fritters  away  weighty  matters  by  flne-spun  trifling 
with  words." 

6  One  really  insolyent,  though  to  the  world  he  does  not  appear  so. 

7  The  quotation  ia  Arom  Aristotle's  Ethics. 

8  Aversatian  towards  ia  tike  same  &B  aver 9km  to. 
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ter  a  man's  self  for  a  higher  conversation ;  such  as  is  found  to 
have  been  falsely  and  feignedly  in  some  of  the  heathen,— as 
Epimenides,  the  Candian ;  Numa,  the  Roman ;  Empedocles, 
the  Sicilian ;  and  Apollonius,  of  Tyana  f  and  truly  and  really  in 
divers  of  the  ancient  hermits  and  holy  fathers  of  the  Church. 
But  little  do  men  perceive  what  solitude  is,  and  how  far  it  ex- 
tendeth ;  for  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  a^e  but  a 
gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  where  there 
is  no  love.    The  Latin  adage  meeteth  with  it  a  little:  Magna 
dvitas,  magna  solitudo;  ^  because  in  a  great  town  friends  are 
scattered,  so  that  there  is  not  that  fellowship,  for  the  most 
part,  which  is  in  less  neighbourhoods:  but  we  may  go  further, 
and  affirm  most  truly,  that  it  is  a  mere  ^  and  miserable  solitude 
to  want  true  friends,  without  which  the  world  is  but  a  wilder- 
ness ;  and,  even  in  this  sense  also  of  solitude,  whosoever  in  the 
frame  of  his  nature  and  affections  is  unfit  for  friendship,  he 
taketh  it  of  the  beast,  and  not  from  humanity. 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and  discharge  of 
the  fulness  and  swellings  of  the  heart,  which  passions  of  all 
kinds  do  cause  and  induce.  We  know  diseases  of  stoppings 
and  suffocatiofts  are  the  most  dangerous  in  the  body ;  and  it  is 
not  much  otherwise  in  the  mind:  you  may  take  sarza^  to  open 
the  liver,  steel  to  open  the  spleen,  flower  of  sulphur  for  the 
lungs,  castoreum  for  the  brain ;  but  no  receipt  openeth  the 
heart  but  a  true  friend,  to  whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  joys, 
fears,  hopes,  suspicions,  counsels,  and  whatsoever  lieth  upon 
the  heart  to  oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of  civil  shrift  or  confession. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  observe  how  high  a  rate  great  kings 
and  monarchs  do  set  upon  this  fruit  of  friendship  whereof  we 
speak ;  so  great,  as  they  purchase  it  many  times  at  the  hazard 
of  their  own  safety  and  greatness :  for  princes,  in  regard  of  the 
distance  of  their  fortune  from  that  of  their  subjects  and  ser- 
vants, cannot  gather  this  fruit,  except,  to  make  themselves 
capable  tliereof,  they  raise  some  persons  to  be  as  it  were  com- 
panions, and  almost  equals  to  themselves,  which  many  times 
sorteth  to  inconvenience.   The  modern  languages  give  unto  such 

9  Epimenides,  a  poet  of  Crete,  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  a  sleep  which  lasted 
fifty-seven  years.  He  was  also  said  to  have  lived  299  years.  Numa  pretended 
that  he  was  instructed  in  the  art  of  legislation  by  the  divine  nymph  £geria,  who 
dwelt  in  the  Arician  grove.  Empedocles,  the  Sicilian  philosopher,  declared 
himself  to  be  immortal,  and  to  be  able  to  cure  aU  evils :  he  is  said  by  some  to 
have  retired  iVom  society,  that  his  death  might  not  be  known.  Apollonius,  of 
Tyana,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  pretended  to  miraculous  powers,  and 
alter  his  death  a  temple  was  erected  to  him  at  that  place. 

1  **A  great  city  is  a  great  desert." 

2  Mere,  again,  for  absolute  or  utter.   See  page  567,  note  8. 

3  Sarza  is  the  old  name  for  saraaparilla* 
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persons  the  name  of  favourites,  or  privadoes,  as  if  it  were  mat- 
ter of  grace  or  conversation;  but  the  Koman  name  attaineth 
the  true  use  and  cause  thereof,  naming  them  partidpes  curarum  ; 
for  it  is  that  which  tieth  the  knot:  and  we  see  plainly  that  this 
hath  been  done,  not  by  weak  and  passionate  princes  only,  but 
by  the  wisest  and  most  politic  that  ever  reigned,  who  have 
oftentimes  joined  to  themselves  some  of  their  servants,  whom 
both  themselves  have  called  friends,  and  allowed  others  like- 
wise to  call  them  in  the  same  manner,  using  the  word  which  is 
received  between  private  men. 

L.  Sulla,  when  he  commanded  Eome,  raised  Pompey  (after 
sumamed  The  Great)  to  that  height  that  Pompey  vaunted  him- 
self for  Sulla's  overmatch ;  for  when  he  had  carried  the  Consul- 
ship for  a  friend  of  his,  against  the  pursuit  of  Sulla,  and  that 
Sulla  did  a  little  resent  thereat,  and  began  to  speak  great,  Pom- 
pey turned  upon  him  again,  and  in  effect  bade  him  be  quiet, 
for  that  more  men  adored  the  Sun  rising  than  the  Sun  setting. 
With  Julius  Caesar,  Decimus  Brutus  had  obtained  that  interest, 
as  he  set  him  down  in  his  testament  for  heir  in  remainder  after 
his  nephew ;  and  this  was  the  man  that  had  power  with  him  to 
draw  hitn  forth  to  his  death :  for  when  Csesar  would  have  dis- 
charged the  Senate,  in  regard  of  some  ill  presages,  and  specially 
a  dream  of  Calpumia,  this  man  lifted  him  gently  by  the  arm 
out  of  his  chair,  telling  him  he  hoped  he  would  not  dismiss  the 
Senate  till  his  wife  had  dreamt  a  better  dream :  and  it  seemed 
his  favour  was  so  great,  as  Antonius,  in  a  letter  which  is  re- 
cited verbatim  in  one  of  Cicero's  Philippics,  calleth  him  venefica, 
"witch";  as  if  he  had  enchanted  Caesar.  Augustus  raised 
Agrtppa,  though  of  mean  birth,  to  that  height,  as,  when  he  con- 
sulted with  Maecenas  about  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Julia, 
Maecenas  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that  he  must  either  marry 
his  daughter'  to  Agrippa,  or  take  away  his  life ;  there  was  no 
third  way,  he  had  made  him  so  great.  With  Tiberius  Caesar, 
Sejanus  had  ascended  to  that  height,  as  they  two  were  termed 
and  reckoned  as  a  pair  of  friends.  Tiberius,  in  a  letter  to  him, 
saith,  HcBc  pro  amicitia  nostra  non  occultavi  ;*  and  the  whole 
Senate  dedicated  an  altar  to  Friendship,  as  to  a  goddess,  in 
respect  of  the  great  dearness  of  friendship  between  them  two. 
The  like,  or  more,  was  between  Septimius  Severus  and  Plautia- 
nus ;  for  he  forced  his  eldest  son  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Plau- 
tianus,  and  would  often  maintain  Plautianus  In  doing  affronts  to 
his  son ;  and  did  write  also,  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate,  by  these 
words:  **I  love  the  man  so  well,  as  I  wish  he  may  overlive  me." 
Now>  if  these  princes  had  been  as  a  Trajan  or  a  Marcus  Aure- 

4  •(  On  account  of  our  frlendsbip,  I  baye  not  concealed  these  things,** 
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lius,  a  man  might  have  thought  that  this  had  proceeded  of  an 
abundant  goodness  of  nature  ;  but  being  men  so  wise,  of  such 
strength  and  severity  of  mind,  and  so  extreme  lovers  of  them- 
selves, as  all  these  were,  it  proveth  most  plainly  that  they 
found  their  own  felicity,  though  as  great  as  ever  happened  to 
mortal  men,  but  as  an  half-piece,  except  they  might  have  a 
friend  to  make  it  entire:  and  yet,  which  is  more,  they  were 
princes  that  had  wives,  sons,  nephews ;  yet  all  these  could  not 
supply  the  comfort  of  friendship. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  what  Comineus  observeth  of  his  first 
master,  Duke  Charles  the  Hardy,*  namely,  that  he  would  com- 
municate his  secrets  with  none ;  and,  least  of  all,  those  secrets 
which  troubled  him  most.  Whereupon  he  goeth  on  and  saith, 
that  towards  his  latter  time  that  closeness  did  impair  and  a  little 
perish^  his  understanding.  Surely  Comineus  might  have  made 
the  same,  judgment  also,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  of  his  second 
master,  Louis  the  Eleventh,  whose  closeness  was  indeed  his 
tormentor.  The  parable  "^  of  Pythagoras  is  dark,  but  true,  (Jar 
ne  edito,  "Eat  not  the  heart"  Certainly,  if  a  man  would  give  it 
a  hard  phrase,  those  that  want  friends  to  open  themselves  unto 
are  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts:  but  one  thing  is  most  admir- 
able, (wherewith  I  will  conclude  this  first  fruit  of  friendship,) 
which  is,  that  this  communicating  of  a  man's  self  to  his  friend 
works  two  contrary  effects ;  for  it  redoubleth  joys,  and  cutteth 
griefs  in  halves:  for  there  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to 
his  friend,  but  he  joyeth  the  more ;  and  no  man  that  imparteth 
his  griefs  to  his  friend,  but  he  grieveth  the  less.  So  that  it  is, 
in  truth,  of  operation  upon  a  man's  mind  of  like  virtue  as  the 
alchymists  used  to  attribute  to  their  stone  for  man's  body,-  that 
it  worketh  all  contrary  effects,  but  still  to  the  good  and  benefit 
of  nature.  But  yet,  without  praying  in  aid'  of  alchymists, 
there  is  a  manifest  image  of  this  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
Nature ;  for,  in  bodies,  union  strengtheneth  and  cherisheth  any 
natural  action ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  weakenetU  and  duUeth 
any  violent  impression ;  and  even  so  is  it  of  ^  minds. 

5  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bnrgundy,  the  antagonist  of  Louis  ZI.  of  France. 
Cominc»  spent  his  early  years  at  his  Court,  but  afterwards  pasi^ed  into  the  ser- 
Tice  of  Louis  ZI.  This  monarch  was  notorious  for  his  cruelty,  treachery,  and 
dissimulation. 

C  The  use  of  perish  as  a  transitive  verb  is  not  peculiar  to  Bacon.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  have  it  in  The  MaitPa  Tragedy,  iv.,  1 :  "  Let  not  my  sins  perish 
your  noble  youth."  Also  in  Tfie  Honest  Man*s  Fortune,  i.,  2 :  "  His  wants  and 
miseries  ImvQperish'd  bis  good  face." 

7  Parable  smd proverb  were  formerly  synonymous. 

8  To  pray  in  aid  is  an  old  law  phrase  for  calling  one  la  to  help  who  has  aa 
interest  in  the  cause . 

9  O/yv&B,  as  it  still  is,  often  equivalent  to  in  respect  qf. 
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The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is  healthful  and  sovereign  for 
the  understanding,  as  the  first  is  for  the  affections ;  for  friend- 
ship maketh  indeed  a  fair  day  in  th^  affections  from  storm  and 
temx>ests,  but  it  maketh  daylight  in  the  understanding,  out  of 
darkness  and  confusion  of  thoughts.  Neither  is  this  to  be 
understood  only  of  faithful  counsel,  which  a  man  receiveth 
from  his  friend ;  but,  before  you  come  to  that^  certain  it  is 
that,  whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his 
wits  and  understanding  do  clarify  and  break  up  in  the  communi<r  ^ 
eating  and  discoursing  with  another:  he  tosseth  his  thoughts 
more  easily  ;  he  marshalleth  them  more  orderly ;  he  seeth  how 
they  look  when  they  are  turned  into  words:  finally,  he  waxeth 
wiser  than  himself ;  and  that  more  by  an  hour's  d^course  than 
by  a  day's  meditation.  It  was  well  said  by  Themistocles  to  the 
King  of  Persia,  "  That  speech  was  like  cloth  of  arras,  opened 
and  put  abroad;^  whereby  the  imagery  doth  appear  in  figure; 
whereas  in  thoughts  they  lie  but  as  in  packs."  Neither  is  this 
second  fruit  of  friendship,  in  opening  the  understanding,  re- 
strained only  to  such  friends  as  are  able  to  give  a  man  counsel, 
(they  indeed  are  best,)  but  even  without  that  a  man  leameth  of 
himself,  and  bringeth  his  own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whetteth 
his  wits  as  against  a  stone,  which  itself  cuts  not  In  a  word,  a 
man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  statue  or  picture,  than  to 
suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother. 

Add  now,  to  make  this  second  fruit  of  friendship  complete, 
that  other  point  which  lieth  more  open,  and  falleth  within  vul- 
gar ^  observation, —  which  is  faithful  counsel  from  a  friend. 
Heraclitus  saith  well  in  one  of  his  enigmas,  **Dry  light  is  ever 
the  best";  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  light  that  a  man  receiveth 
by  counsel  from  another  is  drier  and  purer  than  that  which 
cometh  from  his  own  understanding  and  judgment ;  which  is 
ever  infused  and  drenched  in  his  affections  and  customs.  So  as 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  counsel  that  a  friend 
giveth,  and  that  a  man  giveth  himself,  as  there  is  between  the 
counsel  of  a  friend  and  of  a  flatterer ;  for  there  is  no  such  flat- 
terer as  is  a  man's  self,  and  there  is  no  such  remedy  against 
flattery  of  a  man's  self  as  the  Mberty  of  a  friend.  Counsel  is 
of  two  sorts ;  the  one  concerning  manners,  the  other  concerning 
business:  for  the  first,  the  best  preservative  to  keep  the  mind 
in  health  is  the  faithful  admonition  of  a  friend.  The  calling  of 
a  man's  self  to  a  strict  accoimt  is  a  medicine  sometimes  too 

1  That  is,  like  tapestries,  opened  and  spread  out.  Many  of  the  tapestries  or 
lumgiiigs  formerly  used  for  lining  rooms  had  pictures  and  sentences  embroid- 
ered in  ttiem.  This  is  cliaracteriBticaUy  alluded  to  by  Falstaff  in  1  Meury  th€ 
fourth,  iv.t  2 :  '*  Slaves  as  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  Uie painted  doth." 

2  Vulffar  and  common  are  used  interchangeably  by  old  writers. 
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piercing  and  corrosive;  reading  good  books  of  morality  is  a 
little  flat  and  dead ;  obsersjing  our  faults  in  others  is  sometimes 
improper  for  our  case  ;  but  the  best  receipt  (best,  I  say,  to  work 
and  best  to  take)  is  the  admonition  of  a  friend.  It  is  a  strange 
thing  to  behold  what  gross  errors  and  extreme  absurdities 
many  (especially  of  the  greater  sort)  do  commit,  for  want  of  a 
friend  to  tell  them  of  them,  to  the  great  damage  both  of  their 
fame  and  fortune  :  for,  as  St.  James  saith,  they  are  as  men 
"that  look  sometimes  into  a  glass,  and  presently  forget  their 
own  shape  and  favour.*'  As  for  business,  a  man  may  think,  if 
he  will,  that  two  eyes  see  no  more  than  one  ;  or,  that  a  game- 
ster seeth  always  more  than  a  looker-on ;  or,  that  a  man  in 
anger  is  as  wise  as  he  that  hath  said  over  the  f  our-and-twenty 
letters ;  *  or,  that  a  musket  may  be  shot  off  as  well  upon  the 
arm  as  upon  a  rest;  and  such  other  fond^  and  high  imagina- 
tions, to  think  himself  all  in  all:  but,  when  all  is  done,  the  help 
of  good  counsel  is  that  which  setteth  business  straight:  and  if 
any  man  think  that  he  will  take  counsel,  but.it  shall  be  by 
pieces ;  asking  counsel  in  one  business  of  one  man,  and  in  an- 
other business  of  another  man  ;  it  is  well,  (that  is  to  say,  better, 
perhaps,  than  if  he  asked  none  at  all,)  but  he  runneth  two  dan- 
gers,—one,  that  he  shall  not  be  faithfully  counselled ;  for  it  is 
a  rare  thing,  except  it  be  from  a  perfect  and  entire  friend,  to 
have  counsel  given,  but  such  as  shall  be  bowed  and  crooked  to 
some  ends  which  he  hath  that  givetii  it ;  the  other,  that  he  shall 
have  counsel  given,  hurtful  and  unsafe,  (though  with  good 
meaning,)  and  mixed  partly  of  mischief  and  partly  of  remedy  ; 
even  as  if  you  would  call  a  physician  that  is  thought  good  for 
the  cure  of  the  disease  you  complain  of,  but  is  unacquainted 
with  your  body ;  and  therefore  may  put  you  in  a  way  for  a  pres- 
ent cure,  but  overthroweth  your  health  in  some  other  kind,  and 
so  cure  the  disease,  and  kill  the  patient:  but  a  friend,  that  is 
wholly  acquainted  with  a  man's  estate,*  will  beware,  by  further- 
ing any  present  business,  how  he  dasheth  upon  other  inconven- 
ience: and  therefore  rest  not  upon  scattered  counsels;  they 
will  rather  distract  and  mislead  than  settle  and  direct 

After  these  two  noble  fruits  t)f  friendship,  (peace  in  the  affec- 
tions and  support  of  the  judgment,)  foUoweth  the  last  fruity 
which  is  like  the  jaomegranate,  full  of  many  kernels ;  1  mean 
aid,  and  bearing  a  part  in  ail  actions  and  occasions.  Here  the 
best  way  to  represent  to  life  the  manifold  use  of  friendship,  is 

8  He  allades  to  the  recommendation  which  moralists  have  often  given,  that  a 
person  in  an^er  should  go  through  the  alphabet  to  himself  before  he  allows 
himself  to  speak. 

4    Fond  is  often  foolish  in  old  writers.    So  in  Shakespeare,  pcttHm. 

6    Estate  in  the  sense  of  state,  that  is,  eondiHon.    Oflen  so. 
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to  cast  and  see  how  many  things  there  are  which  a  man  can  not  < 
do  himself ;  and  then  it  will  appear  that  it  was  a  sparing  speech 
of  the  ancients  to  say  "that  a  friend  is  another  himself";  for 
that^  a  friend  is  far  more  than  himself.  Men  have  their  time, 
and  die  many  times  in  desire  of  some  things  which  they  prin- 
cipally take  to  heart ;  the  bestowing  of  a  child,  the  linishing  of 
a  work,  or  the  like.  If  a  man  have  a  true  friend,  he  may  rest 
almost  secure  that  the  care  of  those  things  will  continue  after 
him ;  so  that  a  man  hath,  as  it  were, 'two  lives  in  his  desires. 
A  man  hath  a  body,  and  that  body  is  confined  to  a  place ;  but 
where  friendship  is,  all  offices  of  life  are,  as  it  were,  granted  to 
him  and  his  deputy ;  for  he  may  exercise  them  by  his  friend. 
How  many  things  are  there,  which  a  man  cannot,  with  any  face 
or  con^eliness,  say  or  do  himself  I  A  man  can  scarce  allege  hra^  ^ 
own  merits,  with  modesty,  much  less  extol  them ;  a  man  cannot 
sometimes  brook  to  supplicate  or  beg,  and  a  number  of  the 
like:  but  all  these  things  are  graceful  in  a  friend's  mouth, 
which  are  blushing  in  a  man's  own.  So,  again,  a  man's  person 
hath  many  proper  relations  which  he  cannot  put  off.  A  man 
cannot  speak  to  his  son  but  as  a  father ;  to  his  wife  but  as  a 
husband ;  to  his  enemy  but  upon  terms ":  whereas  a  friend  may 
speak  as  the  case  requires,  and  not  as  it  sorteth  ^  with  the  per- 
son. But  to  enumerate  these  things  were  endless :  I  have 
given  the  rule,  where  a  man  can  fitly  play  his  own  part ;  if  he 
have  not  a  friend,  he  may  quit  the  stage. 
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Riches  are  for  spending,  and  spending  for  honour  and  good 
actions ;  therefore  extraordinary  expense  must  be  limited  by 
the  worth  of  the  occasion :  for  voluntary  undoing  may  be  as 
well  for  a  man's  country  as  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ;  but 
ordinary  expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man's  estate,  and 
governed  with  such  regard,  as  it  be  within  his  compass ;  and 
not  subject  to  deceit  and  abuse  of  servants  ;  and  ordered  to  the 
best  show,  that  the  bills  may  be  less  than  the  estimation  abroad. 
Certainly,  if  a  man  will  keep  but  of  even  hand,*  his  ordinary 
expenses  ought  to  be  but  to  the  half  of  his  receipts  ;  and  if  he 
think  to  wax  rich,  but  to  the  third  part.  It  is  no  baseness  for 
the  greatest  to  descend  and  look  into  their  own  estate.    Some 

6  Equivalent  to  becatise,  or  inasmuch  as.    A  very  frequent  usage. 

7  Hero  sort  is  suit  or  accord.  So  in  Kinff  Henry  the  Fifth,  iv.,  1,  speaking  of 
the  name  Pistol :  "  Jt  sorts  well  with  your  fierceness." 

8  "  Of  even  hand  "  is  equivalent  to  in  an  equal  balance. 
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forbear  it,  not  npon  negligence  alone,  but  doubting*  to  bring 
themselves  into  melancholy,  in  respect  they  shall  find  it  broken; 
but  wounds  cannot  be  cured  without  searching.  He  that  can- 
not look  into  his  own  estate  at  all  had  need  both  choose  well 
those  whom  he  employeth,  and  change  them  often ;  for  new 
are  more  timorous  and  less  subtle.  He  that  can  look  into  his 
estate  but  seldom,  it  behoveth  him  to  turn  all  to  certainties. 
A  man  had  need,  if  he  be  plentiful  in  some  kind  of  expense,  to 
be  as  saving  again  in  some  other  :  as,^  if  he  be  plentiful  in  diet, 
to  be  saving  in  apparel ;  if  he  be  plentiful  in  the  hall,  to  be 
saving  in  the  stable,  and  the  like ;  for  he  that  is  plentiful  in  ex- 
penses  of  all  kinds  will  hardly  be  preserved  from  decay.  In 
clearing  of  a  man's  estate,  he  may  as  well  hurt  himself  in  being 
^^too  sudden,  as  in  letting  it  run  on  too  long  ;  for  hasty  sej^ng  is 
commonly  as  disadvantageable  as  interest  Besides,  he  that 
clears  at  once  will  relapse ;  for,  finding  himself  out  of  straits,  he 
will  revert  to  his  customs ;  but  he  that  cleareth  by  degrees  in- 
duceth  a  habit  of  frugality,  and  gaineth  as  well  upon  his  mind 
as  upon  his  estate.  Certainly,  who  hath  a  state  to  repair,  may 
not  despise  small  things  :  and,  commonly,  it  is  less  dishonour- 
able  to  abridge  petty  charges  than  to  stoop  to  i>etty  gettings. 
A  man  ought  warily  to  begin  charges  which,  once  begun,  will 
continue ;  but  in  matters  that  return  not  he  may  be  more  mag- 
nificent. 


OF  SUSPICION. 


Suspicions  amongst  thoughts  are  like  bats  amongst  birds, — 
they  ever  fly  by  twilight:  certainly  they  are  to  be  repressed,  or 
at  the  least  well  guarded ;  for  they  cloud  the  mind,  they  lose 
friends,  and  they  check  ^  with  business,  whereby  business  can- 
not goon  currently  and  constantly:  theydisx>ose  kings  to  tyr- 
anny, husbands  to  jealousy,  wise  men  to  irresolution  and 
melancholy:  they  are  defects,  not  in  the  heart,  but  in  the 
brain ;  for  they  take  place  in  the  stoutest  natures,  as  in  the 
example  of  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England.  There  was  not  a 
more  suspicious  man  nor  a  more  stout  :-*  and  in  such  a  composi- 
tion they  do  small  hurt ;  for  commonly  they  are  not  admitted, 
but  with  examination,  whether  they  be  likely  or  no ;  but  in 
feai'ful  natures  they  gain  ground  too  fast.  There  is  nothing 
makes  a  man  suspect  much,  more  than  to  know  little ;  and 

9  To  doubt  was  often  used  in  the  sense  of  to  fear, 

1  Ai  here  has  the  force  of  for  instance.   Often  so. 

2  That  is,  daaht  or  interfere. 

3  Stout,  in  old  language,  is  atubbomt  or,  sometimes,  haughty. 
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therefore  men  should  remedy  suspicion  by  procuring  to  know 
more,  and  not  to  keep  their  suspicions  in  smother.  What 
would  men  have  ?  Do  they  think  those  they  employ  and  deal 
with  are  saints  ?  Do  they  not  think  they  will  have  their  own 
ends,  and  be  truer  to  themselves  than  to  them?  Therefore 
there  is  no  better  way  to  moderate  suspicions,  than  to  account 
upon  such  suspicions  as  true,  and  yet  to  bridle  them  as  false: 
for  so  far  a  man  ought  to  make  use  of  suspicions  as  to  provide, 
as  if  that  should  be  true  that  he  suspects,  yet  it  may  do  him  no 
hurt  Suspicions  that  the  mind  of  itself  gathers  are  but  buzzes ; 
but  suspicions  that  are  artificially  nourished,  and  put  into  men's 
heads  by  the  tales  and  whisperings  of  others,  have  stings.  Cer- 
tainly, the  best  mean  to  clear  the  way  in  this  same  wood  of 
suspicions,  is  frankly  to  communicate  them  with  the  party  that 
he  suspects:  for  thereby  he  shall  be  sure  to  know  more  of  the 
truth  of  them  than  he  did  before  ;  and  withal  shall  make  that 
party  more  circumspect,  not  to  give  further  cause  of  suspicion. 
But  this  would  not  be  done  to  men  of  base  natures ;  for  they, 
if  they  find  themselves  once  suspected,  will  never  be  true.  The 
Italian  says,  Sospetto  Ucentia  fede;^  as  if  suspicion  did  give  a 
passport  to  faith ;  but  it  ought  rather  to  kindle  it  to  discharge 
itself. 


OF  DISCOUBSE. 


Some  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  commendation  of  wit,  in 
being  able  to  hold  all  arguments,  than  of  judgment,  in  discern- 
ing what  is  true ;  as  if  it  were  a  praise  to  know  what  might  be 
said,  and  not  what  should  be  thought.  Some  have  certain  com- 
monplaces and  themes  wherein  they  are  good,  and  want  variety ; 
which  kind  of  poverty  is  for  the  most  part  tedious,  and,  when  it  is 
once  perceived,  ridiculous.  The  honourablest  part  of  talk  is  to 
give  the  occasion ;  and  again  to  moderate  and  imss  to  somewhat 
else ;  for  then  a  man  leads  the  dance.  It  is  good  in  discourse,  and 
speech  of  conversation,  to  vary,  and  intermingle  speech  of  the 
present  occasion  with  arguments,  tales  with  reasons,  asking  of 
questions  with  telling  of  opinions,  and  jest  with  earnest ;  for  it 
is  a  dull  thing  to  tire,  and,  as  we  say  now,  to  jade  any  thing  too 
far.  As  for  jest,  there  be  certain  things  which  ought  to  be  privi- 
leged from  it,  namely,  religion,  matters  of  State,  great  persons, 
any  man's  present  business  of  importance,  and  any  case  that 
deserveth  pity ;  yet  there  be  some  that  think  their  wits  have 
been  asleep,  except  they  dart  out  somewhat  that  is  piquant,  and 
to  the  quick.  That  is  a  vein  which  would  be  bridled :  Parce,  puer^ 

4   <*  Suspicion  diBSolTes  the  obligation  to  fidelity." 
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8tirrmli8,  et  fortius  utere  hris,^  And,  generally,  men  ought  to  find 
the  difference  between  saltness  and  bitterness.  Certainly,  he 
that  hath  a  satirical  vein,  as  he  maketh  others  afraid  of  his  wit, 
60  he  had  need  be  afraid  of  others*  memory.  He  that  questiou- 
eth  much  shall  learn  much,  and  content  much,  but  especially  if 
he  apply  his  questions  to  the  skill  of  the  persons  whom  he 
asketh  ;  for  he  shall  give  them  occasion  to  please  themselves  in 
speaking,  and  himself  shall  continually  gather  knowledge :  but 
let  his  questions  not  be  troublesome,  for  that  is  fit  for  a  poser  ;  • 
and  let  him  be  sure  to  leave  other  men  their  turns  to  speak: 
nay,  if  there  be  any  that  would  reign  and  take  up  all  the  time, 
let  him  find  means  to  take  them  ofi^  and  to  bring  others  on,  as 
musicians  use  to  do  with  those  that  dance  too  long  galliards.^ 
If  you  dissemble  sometimes  your  knowledge  of  that  you  are 
thought  to  know,  you  shall  be  thought,  another  time,  to  know 
that  you  know  not.  Speech  of  a  man's  self  ought  to  be  seldom, 
and  well  chosen.  I  knew  one  was  wont  to  say  in  scorn,  **IIo 
must  needs  be  a  wise  man,  he  speaks  so  much  of  himself* :  and 
there  is  but  one  case  wherein  a  man  may  commend  himself 
with  good  grace,  and  that  is  in  commending  virtue  in  another, 
esi)ecially  if  it  be  such  a  virtue  whereunto  himself  pretendeth. 
Speech  of  touch  ^  towards  others  should  be  sparingly  used ;  for 
discourse  ought  to  be  as  a  field,  without  coming  home  to  any 
man.  I  knew  two  noblemen,  of  the  west  part  of  England, 
whereof  the  one  was  given  to  scoff,  but  kept  ever  royal  cheer  in 
his  house  ;  the  other  would  ask  of  those  that  had  been  at  the 
other's  table,  **Tell  truly,  was  there  never  a  flout  or  dry  blow 
given  ?  "  To  which  the  guest  would  answer,  **  Such  and  such  a 
thing  passed."  The  lord  would  say,  **  I  thought  he  would  mar 
a  good  dinner."  Discretion  of  speech  is  more  than  eloquence  ; 
and  to  speak  agreeably  to  him  with  whom  we  deal,  is  more  than 
to  si>eak  in  good  words,  or  in  good  order.  A  good  continued 
speech,  without  a  good  speech  of  interlocution,  shows  slowness ; 
and  a  good  reply,  or  second  speech,  without  a  good  settled 
speech,  showeth  shallowness  and  weakness.  As  we  see  in 
beasts,  that  those  that  are  weakest  in  the  course,  are  yet  nim- 
blest in  the  turn;  as  it  is  betwixt  the  greyhound  and  the 
hare.  To  use  too  many  circumstances,  ere  one  come  to  the 
matter,  is  wearisome  ;  to  use  none  at  all,  is  blunt 

6  "  Boy»  spare  the  spur,  and  more  tightly  hold  the  reins.** 

6  A  poser  is  one  who  tests  or  examines. 

7  The  galliard  was  a  sprightly  dance  much  used  in  Bacon's  time. 

8  Personal  hits,  or  glanoes  at  particular  indiTidaals . 
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I  CANNOT  call  riches  better  than  the  baggage  of  virtue :  the 
Boman  word  is  better,  impedimenta;  for  as  the  baggage  is  to  an 
army,  so  is  riches  to  virtue ;  it  cannot  be  spared  nor  left  behind, 
but  it  hindereth  the  march  ;  yea,  and  the  care  of  it  sometimes 
loseth  or  disturbeth  the  victory.  Of  great  riches  there  is  no 
real  use,  except  it  be  in  the  distribution ;  the  rest  is  but  conceit: 
so  saith  Solomon,  "  Where  much  is,  there  are  many  to  consume 
it ;  and  what  hath  the  owner  but  the  sight  of  it  with  his  eyes?  " 
The  personal  fruition  in  any  man  cannot  reach  to  feel  great 
riches:  there  is  a  custody  of  them,  or  a  power  of  dole  and  dona- 
tive  of  them,  or  a  fame  of  them,  but  no  solid  use  to  the  owner. 
Do  you  not  see  what  feigned  prices  are  set  upon  little  stones 
and  rarities?  and  what  works  of  ostentation  are  undertaken, 
because*  there  might  seem  to  be  some  use  of  great  riches? 
But  then  you  will  say,  they  may  be  of  use  to  buy  men  out  of 
dangers  or  troubles ;  as  Solomon  sail^  '*Biches  are  as  a  strong- 
hold in  the  imagination  of  the  rich  man  " :  but  this  is  excellently 
expressed,  that  it  is  in  imagination,  and  not  always  in  fact ;  for, 
certainly,  great  riches  have  sold  more  men  than  they  have 
bought  out.  Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such  as  thou  mayest  get 
justly,  use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  leave  content- 
edly: yet  have  no  abstract  nor  friarly  contempt  of  them  ;  but 
distinguish,  as  Cicero  saith  well  of  Babirius  Posthumus,  In 
studio  ret  amplificandce  appcurebat,  non  avariUoe  prcBdam,  sed  in- 
strumentum  bonitati  quoeri,^  Hearken  also  to  Solomon,  and  be- 
ware of  hasty  gathering  of  riches:  QuifesUnat  ad  diviOas,  nan 
erit  insons,'^  The  poets  feign,  that  when  Plutus  (which  is  riches) 
is  sent  from  Jupiter,  he  limps,  and  goes  slowly ;  but  when  he 
is  sent  from  Pluto,  he  runs,  and  is  swift  of  foot ;  meaning,  that 
riches  gotten  by  good  means  and  just  labour  pace  slowly ;  but 
when  they  come  by  the  death  of  others,  (as  by  the  course  of 
inheritance,  testaments,  and  tlie  like,)  they  come  tumbling  upon 
a  man:  but  it  might  be  applied  likewise  to  Pluto,  taking  him 
for  the  Devil ;  for  when  riches  come  from  the  Devil,  (as  by 
fraud  and  oppression,  and  unjust  means,)  they  come  upon 
speed.  The  ways  to  enrich  are  many,  and  most  of  them  foul: 
parsimony  is  one  of  the  best,  and  yet  is  not  innocent ;  for  it 
withholdeth  men  from  works  of  liberality  and  charity.  The 
improvement  of  the  ground  is  the  most  natural  obtaining  of 

9    Here  because  is  in  order  that.    Sec  page  573,  note  1« 

1  **  In  his  anxiety  to  increase  bis  fortune,  it  was  evident  that  not  tlie  gratifl- 
cation  of  avarice  was  sought,  but  the  means  of  doing  good.** 

2  **  lie  who  hastens  to  riclies  wiU  not  be  witliout  gaUt.** 
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riches,  for  it  is  our  great  mother's  blessir^,  the  Earth ;  but  it  is 
slow ;  and  yet,  where  men  of  great  wealth  do  stoop  to  hus- 
bandry, it  multiplieth  riches  exceedingly.  I  knew  a  nobleman 
in  England  that  had  the  greatest  audits^  of  any  man  in  my 
time, — a  great  grazier,  a  great  sheep-master,  a  great  timber- 
man,  a  great  collier,  a  great  corn-man,  a  great  lead-man,  and  so 
of  iron,  and  a  number  of  the  like  points  of  husbandry ;  so  as  the 
earth  seemed  a  sea  to  him  in  respect  of  the  jmrpetual  impor- 
tation. It  was  truly  observed  by  one,  that  himself  "came  very 
hardly  to  a  little  riches,  and  very  easily  to  great  riches";  for 
when  a  man's  stock  is  come  to  that»  that  ho  can  expect  the 
prime  of  markets,*  and  overcome  ^  those  bargains  which  for 
their  greatness  are  few  men's  money,  and  be  partner  in  the 
industries  of  younger  men,  he  cannot  but  increase  mainly.* 
The  gains  of  ordinary  trades  and  vocations  are  honest,  and 
furthered  by  two  things,  chiefly, — by  diligence,  and  by  a  good 
name  for  good  and  fair  dealing ;  but  the  gains  of  bargains  are 
of  a  more  doubtful  nature,  when  men  shall  wait  upon  others' 
necessity ;  broke  ^  by  servants  and  instruments  to  draw  them 
on ;  put  off  others  cunningly  that  would  be  better  chapmen,^ 
and  the  like  practices,  which  are  crafty  and  naught:  aafor  the 
cheeping  •  of  bargains,  when  a  man  buys  not  to  hold,  but  to  sell 
over  again,  that  commonly  grindeth  double,  both  upon  the 
seller  and  upon  the  buyer.  Sharings  do  greatly  enrich,  if  the 
hands  be  well  chosen  that  are  trusted.  Usury  is  the  certainest 
means  of  gain,  though  one  of  the  worst ;  as  that  whereby  a  man 
doth  eat  .his  bread,  in  sudore  vult&s  alieni  ;^  and,  besides,  doth 
plough  upon  Sundays:  but  yet,  certain  though  it  be,  it  hath 
flaws ;  for  that  the  scriveners  and  brokers  do  value  unsound 

$   Audit  here  means  a  rent-roll,  or  accon  j^  of  income. 

4  That  is,  wait  till  the  markets  are  at  their  best.  The  use  of  expect  for  awail 
was  common.  So  in  Hebrews,  x.,  13 :  "  Expecting,  till  his  enemies  be  made  his 
footstool.**  And  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.,  1 :  "  Sweet  soul,  let's  in,  and 
there  expect  their  coming." 

5  Overcome  in  the  sense  of  overtake,  or  come  upon* 

6  Kere  mainly  ia  greatly.  So  in  J7afnZe^,iv.,  7:  *' As  by  your  safety,  greatness, 
wisdom,  all  things  else,  you  mainly  were  stirred  up." 

7  To  broke,  as  the  word  is  here  used,  is  to  deal  meanly,  to  pander,  or  employ 
panders.  So  in  AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.,  6:  "  He  brokes  with  all  that  can 
in  such  a  suit  corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid." 

8  Chapmen  for  purchasers,  or  traders  ;  the  old  meaning  of  the  word.  So  in 
TroUus  and  Cressida,  iv.,  1 :  **  You  do  as  chc^men  do,  dispraise  the  thing  tiiat 
you  desire  to  buy." 

9  To  chop,  as  the  word  is  here  used,  is  to  clutnge,  to  traffic,  as  in  buying  to 
sell  again.  Hence  the  phrase  *'  a  chopping  mind,"  or  **  a  chopping  sea."  So 
Dryden,  in  The  Hind  and  Panther :  "  Every  hour  your  form  is  chopped  and 
changed,  like  winds  before  a  storm." 

1   <*  In  the  sweat  of  another's  brow.** 
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men  to  serve  their  own  turn.*  The  fortune  in  being  the  first  in 
an  invention,  or  in  a  privilege,  doth  cause  sometimes  a  wonder- 
ful overgrowth  in  riches,  as  it  was  with  the  first  sugar-man  *  in 
the  Canaries :  therefore,  if  a  man  can  play  the  true  logician,  to 
have  as  well  judgment  as  invention,  he  may  do  great  matters, 
especially  if  the  times  be  fit  He  that  restcth  upon  gains  cer- 
tain shall  hardly  grow  to  great  riches ;  and  he  that  puts  all 
upon  adventures  doth  oftentimes  break  and  come  to  poverty:  it 
is  good,  therefore,  to  guard  adventures  with  certainties  that 
may  uphold  losses.  Monopolies,  and  coemption  of  wares  for 
re-sale,  where  they  are  not  restrained,  are  great  means  to  en- 
rich ;  especially  if  the  party  have  intelligence  what  things  are 
like  to  come  into  request,  and  so  store  himself  beforehand. 
Biches  gotten  by  service,  though  it  be  of  the  best  rise,  yet  when 
they  are  gotten  by  flattery,  feeding  humours,  and  other  servile 
conditions,  they  may  be  placed  amongst  the  worst.*  As  for 
fishing  for  testaments  and  executorships,  (as  Tacitus  saith  of 
Seneca,  Testamenia  et  orhos  tanquam  indagine  capi,^)  it  is  yet 
worse,  by  how  much  men  submit  themselves  to  meaner  i)ersons 
than  in  service. 

Believe  not  much  them  that  seem  to  despise  riches,  for  they 
despise  them  that  despair  of  them ;  and  none  worse  when  they 
eome  to  them.  Be  not  penny-wise  :  riches  have  wings,  and 
sometimes  they  fly  away  of  themselves,  sometimes  they  must 
.be  set  flying  to  bring  in  more.  Men  leave  their  riches  either 
to  their  kindred  or  to  the  public ;  and  moderate  i)ortions  pros- 
■per  best  in  both.  A  great  state  left  to  an  heir  is  as  a  lure  to  all 
the  birds  of  prey  round  about  to  seize  on  him,  if  he  be  not  the 
better  stablished  in  years  and  judgment:  likewise,  glorious* 
gifts  and  foundations  are  like  sacrifices  without  Salt ;  and  but 
the  painted  sepulchres  of  alms,  which  soon  will  putrefy  and 
corrupt  inwardly.  Therefore  measure  not  thine  advancements  ^ 
by  quantity,  but  frame  them  by  measure  :  and  defer  not  char- 
ities till  death ;  for,  certainly,  if  a  man  weigh  it  rightly,  he  that 
doth  so  is  rather  liberal  of  another  man's  than  of  his  own. 

2    That  is,  as  cr(0y  penmen  and  panders  wisely  represent  knaves  as  trast- 
worthy,  in  order  to  catch  victims.   See  note  7,  just  above. 
S   Tbe  first  plantera  of  the  sugar-cane. 

4  This  is  obscure;  but  the  meaning  may  come  something  thus:  ''Riches 
gotten  by  service,  though  the  seiTice  be  of  the  highest  pricet  or  of  the  most  lu- 
crative sort,  yet,  if  it  proceed  by  sinister  arts  and  base  compliances,  are  to  lie 
reckoned  among  the  worst/'  This  use  of  rise  seems  odd,  but  is  the  same  at 
bottom  as  in  the  phrase,  "  a  rise  of  value,*'  or  "  a  rise  of  prices." 

5  "  Wills  and  childless  parents,  taken  as  with  a  net.'* 

6  CRorious  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  gloriostu;  that  is,  boas0U,  or  astenia» 
iious.   A  Arequent  usage. 

7  Advances  ;  gifts  of  money  or  property. 
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OF  NATURE  IN  MEN. 

Nature  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  overcome,  seldom  extin- 
guished. Force  maketh  nature  more  violent  in  the  return, 
doctrine  and  discourse  maketh  nature  less  importune,^  but  cus- 
tom only  doth  alter  and  subdue  nature.  He  that  seeketh  vic- 
tory over  his  nature,  let  him  not  set  himself  too  great  nor  too 
small  tasks ;  for  the  first  will  make  him  dejected  by  often  fail- 
ings, and  the  second  will  make  him  a  small  proceeder,  though 
by  often  prevailings.  And,  at  the  first,  let  him  practise  with 
helps,  as  swimmers  do  with  bladders  or  .rushes ;  but,  after  a 
time,  let  him  practise  with  disadvantages,  as  dancers  do  with 
thick  shoes ;  for  it  breeds  great  perfection  if  the  practice  be 
harder  than  the  use.  Where  nature  is  mighty,  and  therefore 
the  victory  hard,  the  degrees  had  need  be,  first  to  stay  and  ar- 
rest nature  in  time ;  (like  to  him  that  would  say  over  the  f our- 
and-twenty  letters  wlien  he  was  angry ;)  then  to  go  less  in 
quantity ;  as  if  one  should,  in  forbearing  wine,  come  from  drink- 
ing healths  to  a  draught  at  a  meal ;  and,  lastly,  to  discontinue 
altogether:  but  if  a  man  have  the  fortitude  and  resolution  to 
enfranchise  himself  at  once,  that  is  the  best : 

"  Optimus  ille  animi  vindex  laedentia  pectus 
Vincula  qui  rupit,  dedoluitquo  scmol."» 

Neither  is  the  ancient  rule  amiss,  to  bend  nature  as  a  wand  to 
a  contrary  extreme,  whereby  to  set  it  right ;  understanding  it 
where  the  contrary  extreme  is  no  vice.  Let  not  a  man  force  a 
habit  upon  himself  with  a  perpetual  continuance,  but  with 
some  intermission ;  for  the  pause  reinf orceth  the  new  onset ; 
and  if  a  man  that  is  not  perfect  be  ever  in  practice,  he  shall  as 
well  practise  his  errors  as  his  abilities,  and  induce  one  habit  of 
both ;  and  there  is  no  means  to  help  this  but  by  seasonable  in- 
termissions. But  let  not  a  man  trust  his  victory  over  his  nature 
too  far,  for  nature  will  lie  buried  a  great  time,  and  yet  revive 
upon  the  occasion  or  temptation ;  like  as  it  was  with  -^sop's 
damsel,  turned  from  a  cat  to  a  woman,  who  sat  very  demurely 
at  the  board's  end  till  a  mouse  ran  before  her:  therefore  let  a 
man  either  avoid  the  occasion  altogether,  or  put  himself  often 
to  it,  that  he  may  be  little  moved  with  it.  A  man's  nature  is 
best  perceived  in  privateness,  for  there  is  no  afiEectation ;  in 
passion,  for  that  putteth  a  man  out  of  his  precepts ;  and  in 
a  new  case  or  experiment,  for  there  custom  leaveth  him.    They 

8  Importune  for  importunate  ;  that  is,  troublesome. 

9  *'  Ho  is  the  best  assertor  of  the  soul,  who  bursts  the  bonds  that  gall  him, 
and  grieves  it  out  at  once."    The  quotation  is  from  Ovid's  Bemedy  for  Love. 
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4re  happy  men  whose  natures  sort  with  their  vocations ;  other- 
wise they  may  say,  Mulivm  incoUx  fait  anima  tw€a,*  when  they 
converse  in  those  things  they  do  not  affect^  In  studies,  what- 
soever a  man  commandeth  upon  himself,  let  him  set  hours  for 
it ;  but  whatsoever  is  agreeable  to  his  nature,  let  him  take  no 
care  for  any  set  times  ;  for  his  thoughts  will  fly  to  it  of  them- 
selves, so  as  the  spaces  of  other  business  or  studies  will  suffice. 
A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds ;  therefore  let 
him  seasonably  water  the  one,  and  destroy  the  other. 


OF  CUSTOM  AND  EDUCATION. 

Men'b  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their  inclination; 
their  discourse  and  speeches  according  to  their  learning  and 
infused  opinions ;  but  their  deeds  are  after'  as  they  have  been 
accustomed:  and  therefore,  as  Machiavel  well  noteth,  (though 
in  an  evil-favoured  instance,)  there  is  no  trusting  to  the  force  of 
nature^  nor  to  the  bravery  of  words,  except  it  be  corroborate  by 
custCHH.  His  instance  is,  that,  for  the  achieving  of  a  desperate 
conspiracy,  a  man  should  not  rest  upon  the  fierceness  of  any 
man's  nature,  or  his  resolute  undertakings,  but  take  such  a  one 
as  hat^  had  his  hands  formerly  in  blood:  but  Machiavel  knew 
not  of  a  iViar  Clement,  nor  a  Kavillac,*  nor  a  Jaureguy,*  nor  a 
Baltazar  Gerard ;  *  yet  his  rule  holdeth  still,  that  nature,  nor 
the  engagement  of  words,  are  not  so  forcible  as  custom.  Only 
superstition  is  now  so  well  advanced,  that  men  in  the  first  blood 
are  as  firm  as  butchers  by  occupation ;  and  votary  resolution^ 
is  made  equipollent  to  custom,  even  in  matter  of  blood.  In 
other  things,  the  predominancy  of  custom  is  everywhere  visi- 
ble, insomuch  as  a  man  would  wonder  to  hear  men  profess, 
protest,  engage,  give  great  words,  and  then  do  just  as  they  have 
done  before,  as  if  they  were  dead  images  and  engines,  moved 
only  by  the  wheels  of  custom.  We  see  also  the  reign  or  tyr- 
anny of  custom,  what  it  is.    The  Indians  (I  mean  the  sect  of 

1  "  My  soul  has  long  been  a  eojoumer." 

2  That  is, "  when  their  course  of  life  is  in  those  things  which  they  do  not  like.** 
Here  the  verb  converse  has  the  same  sense  as  the  substantive  in  PhUii^iana,  L, 
27 :  "  Let  your  conversation  be  as  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 

3  A  good  instance  of  after  used  in  the  sense  of  according, 

4  The  assassin  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  in  ISIO. 

5  He  attempted  to  assassinate  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  wounded  him 
severely.    Philip  the  Second,  in  1582,  set  a  price  upon  the  Prince's  head. 

6  He  assassinated  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1584;  a  ciime  which  ho  is  snp> 
posed  to  have  meditated  for  six  yeara. 

7  A  resolution  conflimed  and  consecrated  by  a  solemn  vow. 
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their  wise  men)  lay  themselves  quietly  upon  a  stack  of  wood, 
and  so  sacrifice  themselves  by  fire:  nay,  the  wives  strive  to  be 
burned  with  the  corpses  of  their  husbands.  The  lads  of  Sparta, 
of  ancient  time,  were  wont  to  be  scourged  upon  the  altar  of 
Diana,  without  so  much  as  queching.^  I  remember,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  of  England,  an  Irish  rebel, 
condemned,  put  up  a  petition  to  the  deputy  that  he  might  be 
banged  in  a  withe,  and  not  in  a  halter,  because  it  had  been  so 
used  with  former  rebels.  There  be  monks  in  Russia  for  pen- 
ance, that  will  sit  a  whole  night  in  a  vessel  of  water,  till  they  be 
engaged  with  hard  ice. 

Many  examples  may  be  put  of  the  force  of  custom,  both  upon 
mind  and  body ;  therefore,  since  custom  is  the  principal  magis- 
trate of  man's  life,  let  men  by  all  means  endeavour  to  obtain 
good  customs.  Certainly,  custom  is  most  perfect  when  it  be- 
ginneth  in  young  years:  this  we  call  education,  which  is,  in 
effect,  but  an  early  custom.  So  we  see,  in  languages,  the  tongue 
is  more  pliant  to  all  expressions  and  sounds,  the  joints  are 
more  supple  to  all  feats  of  activity  and  motions,  in  youth  than 
afterwards ;  for  it  is  true,  that  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take 
the  ply,^  except  it  be  in  some  minds  that  have  not  suffered 
themselves  to  fix,  but  have  kept  themselves  open  and  prepared 
to  receive  continual  amendment,  which  is  exceeding  rare:  but 
if  the  force  of  custom,  simple  and  separate,  be  great,  the  force 
of  custom,  copulate  and  conjoined  and  collegiate,  is  far  greater ; 
for  there  example  teacheth,  company  comforteth,^  emulation 
quickeneth,  glory  raiseth  ;  so  as  in  such  places  the  force  of  cus- 
tom is  in  his^  exaltation.'  Certainly,  the  great  multiplication 
of  virtues  upon  human  nature  resteth  upon  societies  well  <»r- 
dained  and  disciplined  ;  for  commonwealths  and  good  govern- 
ments do  nourish  virtue  grown,  but  do  not  much  mend  the 
seeds:  but  the  misery  is,  that  the  most  ^Eectual  means  are  now 
applied  to  the  ends  least  to  be  desired. 

8  To  quecht  or  to  quicht  is  an  old  word  Ibr  to  movef  to  tMr,  toflimeh. 

9  PJ^  is  bentf  tumt  or  direction.  So  used  by  Macaulay :  *<  Tlio  Czar's  mind 
bad  taken  a  strange  p^j^,  which  it  retained  to  the  last.*' 

1  To  contfort  is  here  used  in  its  original  sense,  to  make  strong.  So  in  the 
Litany :  "  That  it  may  please  Thee  to  contort  and  help  the  weak-hearted." 

2  His  for  itSt  referring  to  custom;  its  not  being  then  an  accepted  word. 
Shakespeare  and  the  English  Bible  are  full  of  like  instances;  as,  "if  the  salt 
have  lost  his  savour,**  and  "  the  ft*uit-tree  yielding  fruit  alter  his  kind.** 

3  Exaltation  is  here  used  in  its  old  astrological  sense;  a  planet  being  said  to 
be  in  its  exaltation  when  it  was  in  the  sign  where  its  influence  was  supposed  to 
be  the  strongest. 
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OF  YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

A  MAN  that  is  young  in  years  may  be  old  in  hours,  if  he  have 
lost  no  time ;  but  that  happeneth  rarely.  Generally,  youth  is 
like  the  first  cogitations,  not  so  wise  as  the  second,  for  there  is 
a  youth  in  thoughts,  as  well  as  in  ages ;  and  yet  the  invention 
of  young  men  is  more  lively  than  that  of  old,  and  imaginations 
stream  into  their  minds  better,  and,  as  it  were,  more  divinely. 
Natures  that  have  much  heat,  and  great  and  violent  desires  and 
perturbations,  are  not  ripe  for  action  till  they  have  passed  the 
meridian  of  their  years  ;  as  it  was  with  Julius  Csesar  and  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  of  the  latter  of  whom  it  is  said,  Juventutem  egit 
errorihus^  imo  furorihus  plenam  ;*  and  yet  he  was  the  ablest  em- 
peror, almost,  of  all  the  list:  but  reposed  natures  may  do  well 
m  youth,  as  it  is  seen  in  Augustus  Caesar,  Cosmos  duke  of  Flor- 
ence, Craston  de  Foix,*  and  others.  On  the  other  side,  heat  and 
vivacity  in  age  is  an  excellent  composition  for  business.  Young 
men  are  fitter  to  invent  than  to  judge,  fitter  for  execution  than 
for  counsel,  and  fitter  for-  new  projects  than  for  settled  busi- 
ness ;  for  the  experience  of  age,  in  things  that  fall  within  the 
compass  of  it,  directeth  them ;  but  in  new  things  abuseth  them. 
The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  business ;  but  the 
errors  of  aged  men  amount  but  to  this,  that  more  might  have 
been  done,  or  sooner. 

Young  men,  in  the  conduct  and  manage  of  actions,  embrace 
more  than  they  can  hold ;  stir  more  than  they  can  quiet ;  fly 
to  the  end,  without  consideration  of  the  means  and  degrees ; 
pursue  some  few  principles  which  they  have  chanced  upon, 
absurdly ;  care  not  to  innovate,*  which  draws  unknown  incon- 
veniences ;  use  extreme  remedies  at  first,  and,  that  which  doub- 
leth  all  errors,  will  not  acknowledge  or  retract  them ;  like  an 
unready  horse,  that  will  neither  stop  nor  turn.  Men  of  age 
object  too  much,  consult  too  long,  adventure  too  little,  repent 
too  soon,  and  seldom  drive  business  home  to  the  full  period, 
but  content  themselves  with  a  mediocrity  of  success.  Certainly 
it  is  good  to  compound  employments  of  both ;  for  that  will  be 
good  for  the  present,  because  the  virtues  of  either  age  may  cor- 
rect the  defects  of  both ;  and  good  for  succession,  that  young 
men  may  be  learners,  while  men  in  age  are  actors  ;  and,  lastly, 
good  for  extern  accidents,  because  authority  f oUoweth  old  men, 

4  **  His  youth  was  fUU  of  errors,  and  even  of  frantic  passions.** 

5  A  nephew  of  Louis  the  Twelfth :  he  commanded  the  French  armies  in  Italy 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  1512. 

6  That  is,  are  not  cautiaua  in  innovating,  or  are  not  carefUl  how  they  inno- 
vate.  This  nee  of  the  inflnitive  was  very  common. 
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and  favour  and  popularity  youth :  but,  for  the  moral  part,  per- 
haps youth  will  have  the  preeminence,  as  age  hath  for  the 
politic.  A  certain  rabbin,  upon  the  text,  "Your  young  men 
shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,**  infer- 
reth  that  young  men  are  admitted  nearer  to  God  than  old,  be- 
cause vision  is  a  clearer  revelation  than  a  dream;  and,  certainly, 
the  more  a  man  drinketh  of  the  world,  the  more  it  intoxicateth  ; 
and  i^e  doth  profit  rather  in  the  powers  of  understanding  than 
in  the  virtues  of  the  will  and  affections.  There  be  some  have 
an  over-early  ripeness  in  their  years,  which  fadeth  betimes: 
these  are,  first,  such  as  have  brittle  wits,  the  edge  whereof  is 
soon  turned ;  such  as  was  Hermogenes  "^  the  rhetorician,  whose 
books  are  exceeding  subtile,  who  afterwards  waxed  stupid:  a 
second  sort  is  of  those  that  have  some  natural  dispositions, 
which  have  better  grace  in  youth  than  in  age  ;  such  as  is  a  flu- 
ent and  luxuriant  speech,  which  becomes  youth  well,  but  not 
age:  so  Tully  saith  of  Hortensius,  Idem  manehat,  neque  idem 
decehat:^  the  third  is  of  such  as  take  too  high  a  sti^in  at  the 
first,  and  are  magnanimous  more  than  tract  of  years  can  uphold; 
as  was  Scipio  Af  ricanus,  of  whom  Livy  saith,  in  effect,  Ultima 
prinUs  cedebant.^ 


OF  BEAUTY. 


VrRTXJE  is  like  a  rich  stone,  best  plain  set ;  and  surely  virtue 
is  best  in  a  body  that  is  comely,  though  not  of  delicate  features, 
and  that  hath  rather  dignity  of  presence  than  beauty  of  aspect ; 
neither  is  it  almost  ^  seen  that  very  beautiful  persons  are  other- 
wise of  great  virtue,  as  if  nature  were  rather  busy  not  to  err 
than  in  labour  to  produce  excellency ;  and  therefore  they  prove 
accomplished,  but  not  of  great  spirit ;  and  study  rather  behav- 
iour than  virtue.  But  this  holds  not  always ;  for  Augustus 
CflBsar,  Titus  Yespasianus,  Philip  le  Bel  of  France,  Edward  the 
Fourth  of  England,  Alcibiades  of  Athens,  Ismael  the  Sophy  of 
Persia,  were  all  high  and  great  spirits,  and  yet  the  most  beauti- 
ful men  of  their  times.  In  beauty,  that  of  favour  is  more  than 
that  of  colour,  and  that  of  decent  and  gracious  ^  motion  more 
than  that  of  favour.    That  is  the  best  part  of  beauty  which 

7  He  lived  iu  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  is  said  to  have  lost  his 
memory  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

8  **  Ue  remained  the  same,  bnt  the  same  was  no  longer  boooBiing  to  him." 

9  <*  His  last  deeds  fell  short  of  the  first." 

1  Almost,  here,  has  the  force  of  generally.    The  usage  was  not  uncommon. 

2  Here  decent  and  gracious  are  becoming  and  grac0U, 
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a  picture  cannot  express ;  no,  nor  the  first  sight  of  the  life. 
Thei'e  is  no  excellent  beauty  that  hath  not  some  strangeness  in 
the  propoition.  A  man  cannot  tell  whether  Apelles  or  Albert 
Durer  were  the  more'  trifler ;  whereof  the  one  would  make  a 
I)ersonage  by  geometrical  proportions,  the  other,  by  taking  the 
best  parts  out  of  divers  faces  to  make  one  excellent  Such  per- 
sonages, I  think,  would  please  nobody  but  the  painter  that  made 
them ;  not  but  I  think  a  painter  may  make  a  better  face  than 
ever  was ;  but  he  must  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity,  (as  a  musician 
that  maketh  an  excellent  air  in  music,)  and  not  by  rule,  A  man 
shaH  see  faces  that,  if  you  examine  them  part  by  part)  you  shall 
find  never  a  good ;  and  yet  all  together  do  well.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  principal  part  of  beauty  is  in  decent  motion,  certainly 
it  is  no  marvel  though  persons  in  years  seem  many  times  more 
amiable:  Pulchrorum  autumnus  pulcher:*  for  no  youth  can  be 
comely  but  by  pardon,  and  considering  the  youth  as  to  make 
up  the  comeliness.  Beauty  is  as  summer-fruits,  which  are  easy 
to  corrupt,  and  cannot  last ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  it  makes  a 
dissolute  youth,  and  an  age  a  little  out  of  countenance ;  but  yet 
certainly,  again,  if  it  light  well,  it  maketh  virtues  shine,  and 
vices  blush. 


OF  DEFOEMITY. 


Deformed  persons  are  commonly  even  with  Nature  ;  for  as 
Nature  hath  done  ill  by  them,  so  do  they  by  Nature,  being  for 
the  most  part  (as  the  Scripture  saith)  **  void  of  natural  affection" : 
and  so  they  have  their  revenge  of  Nature.  Certainly  there  is  a 
consent  between  the  body  and  the  mind,  and  where  Nature 
erreth  in  the  one,  she  ventureth  in  the  other:  Uhipeccat  in  uno, 
periclitatur  in  altero:  but,  because  there  is  in  man  an  election 
touching  the  frame  of  his  mind,  and  a  necessity  in  the  frame  of 
body,  the  stars  of  natural  inclination  are  sometimes  obscured 
by  the  Sun  of  discipline  and  virtue  ;  therefore  it  is  good  to  con- 
sider of  deformity,  not  as  a,sign  which  is  more  deceivable,^  but 
as  a  cause  which  seldom  faileth  of  the  effect.  Whosoever  hath 
any  thing  fixed  in  his  person  that  doth  induce  contempt,  hath 
also  a  perpetual  spur  in  himself  to  rescue  and  deliver  himself 
from  scorn ;  therefore  all  deformed  persons  are  extreme  bold ; 

8    More  in  the  sense  of  greaier.    So  Shakespeare,  repeatedly. 

4    *<  The  Automn  of  the  beautifiil  is  beautiful." 

6  Deceivabie  for  decepUve;  the  passive  form  with  the  active  aciiBC.  So  in 
King  Richard  the  Secowl,  ii.,  3 :  **  Show  uie  thy  humble  heart,  and  not  thy  knee, 
-whose  duty  is  deceivabie  and  false.  Also,  in  As  You  Like  It,  wo  have  disputable 
for  disputatious. 


\ 
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first,  as  in  their  own  defence,  as  being  exposed  to  scorn,  but  in 
process  of  time  by  a  general  habit.  Also  it  stirreth  in  them  in- 
dustry, and  especially  of  this  kind,  to  watch  and  observe  the 
weakness  of  others,  that  they  may  have  somewhat  to  repay. 
Again,  in  their  superiors,  it  quencheth  jealousy  towards  them, 
as  persons  that  they  think  they  may  at  pleasure  despise ;  and  it 
layeth  their  competitors  and  emulators  asleep,  as  never  believ- 
ing they  should  be  in  possibility  of  advancement  till  they  see 
them  in  possession:  so  that  upon  the  matter,  in  a  great  wit, 
deformity. is  an  advantage  to  rising.  Kings  in  ancient  times 
(and  at  this  present  in  some  countries)  were  wont  to  put  great 
trust  in  eunuchs,  because  they  that  are  envious  towards  all  are 
more  obnoxious*  and  officious  towards  one ;  but  yet  their  trust 
towards  them  hath  rather  been  as  to  good  spials  and  good  whis- 
perers than  good  magistrates  and  officers ;  and  much  like  is  ttie 
reason  of  deformed  persons.  Still  the  ground  is,  they  will,  if 
they  be  of  spirit,  seek  to  free  themselves  from  scorn,  which 
must  be  either  by  virtue  or  malice ;  and  therefore  let  it  not  be 
marvelled,  if  sometimes  they  prove  excellent  i)ersons ;  as  was 
Agesilaiis,  Zanger  the  son  of  Solyman,  ^sop,  Gasca  president 
of  Peru ;  and  Socrates  may  go  likewise  amongst  them,  with 
others. 


OF  STUDIES. 


Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability. 
Their  chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness  and  retiring ;  for  or- 
nament, is  in  discourse ;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and 
disposition  of  business:  for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  per- 
haps judge  of  particulars,  one  by  one ;  but  the  general  counsels, 
and  the  plots  and  marshalling  of  affairs  come  best  from  those 
that  are  learned.  To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth ; 
to  use  them  too  much  for  ornament^  is  affectation ;  to  make 
judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humour  of  a  scholar: 
they  perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected  by  experience:  for  natu- 
ral abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study ; 
and  studies  themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at 
large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by  experience.  Crafty  men 
contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and  wise  men  use 
them ;  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use;  but  that  is  a  wisdom 
without  them  and  above  them,  won  by  observation.  Bead  not 
to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted, 
nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.   Some 

6    Obnoxiwit  in  the  Latin  sense  of  ivibmisHve  or  compiifing. 
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books  are  to  bo  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to 
be  chewed  and  digested ;  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only 
in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously ;  ^  and  some  few 
to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention.  Some 
books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of  them 
by  others  ;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less  important  argu- 
ments, and  the  meaner  sort  of  books ;  else  distilled  books  are, 
like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things.  Beading  maketh  a 
full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man ; 
and  therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memory ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit ; 
'  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning,  to  seem 
to  know  that  he  doth  not.  Histories  make  men  wise ;  poets 
witty ;  the  mathematics  subtile ;  natural  philosophy  deep ; 
moral,  grave ;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  contend:  Abeunt  studia 
in  mores:*  nay,  there  is  no  stand  or  impediment  in  the  wit,  but 
may  be  wrought  out  by  fit  studies:  like  as  diseases  of  the  body 
may  have  appropriate  exercises, —  bowling  is  good  for  the  stone 
and  reins,  shooting  for  the  lungs  and  breast,  gentle  walking  for 
the  stomach,  riding  for  the  head  and  the  like ;  —  so,  if  a  man's 
wit  be  wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics,  for  in  demon- 
strations, if  his  wit  be  called  away  never  so  little,  he  must  begin 
again ;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish  or  find  differences,  let 
him  study  the  schoolmen,  for  they  are  Cymini  sectores;^  if  he 
be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  up  one  thing  to 
prove  and  illustrate  another,  let  him  study  the  lawyers*  cases: 
so  every  defect  of  the  mind  may  have  a  special  receipt. 


OF  PRAISE. 


Praise  is  the  reflection  of  virtue,  but  it  is  as  the  glass  or 
body  which  giveth  the  reflection  :  if  it  be  from  the  common 
people,  it  is  commonly  false  and  naught,  and  rather  followeth 
vain  persons  than  virtuous;  for  the  conunon  people  understand 
not  many  excellent  virtues:  the  lowest  virtues  draw  praise  from 
them,  the  middle  virtues  work  in  them  astonishment  or  admira- 
tion ;  but  of  the  highest  virtues  they  have  no  sense  or  perceiv- 
ing at  all ;  but  shows,  and  species  virtutihus  similes,^  serve  best 
witii  them.  Certainly  fame  is  like  a  river,  that  beareth  up  things 
light  and  swollen,  and  drowns  things  weighty  and  solid ;  but  if 

7  Curiously  in  the  sense  ot  attentively  or  inquisitively, 

8  *'  Studies  pass  up  into  manners  and  habits.'* 

9  **  Splitters  of  cummin,"  or,  as  we  now  say,  "  hair-splitters.** 
1  *< Appearances  resembling  Yirtaes." 
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I)er8ons  of  quality  and  judgment  concur,  then  it  is  (as  the  Script* 
ure  saith)  Nomen  honum  instar  unguenti  fragrantis  ;^  it  filleth  all 
round  about,  and  will  not  easily  away ;  for  the  odours  of  oint- 
ments are  more  durable  than  those  of  flowers. 

There  be  so  many  false  points  of  praise,  that  a  man  may 
justly  hold  it  a  suspect.  Some  praises  proceed  merely  of  flat- 
tery ;  and  if  he  be  an  ordinary  flatterer,  he  will  have  certain 
common  attributes,  which  may  serve  every  man ;  if  he  be  a 
cunning  flatterer,  he  will  follow  the  arch-flatterer,  which  is  a 
man's  self;  and  wherein  a  man  thinketh  best  of  himself, 
therein  the  flatterer  will  uphold  him  most:  but  if  he  be  an  im- 
pudent flatterer,  look,  wherein  a  man  is  conscious  to  himself 
that  he  is  most  defective,  and  is  most  out  of  countenance  in 
himself,  that  will  the  flatterer  entitle  him  to  perforce,  spreta 
consdentia.^  Some  praises  come  of  good  wishes  and  respects, 
which  is  a  form  due  in  civility  to  kings  and  great  persons,  lau- 
dando  prcedpere;^  when,  by  telling  men  what  they  are,  they 
represent  to  them  what  they  should  be.  Some  men  are  praised 
maliciously  to  their  hurt,  thereby  to  stir  envy  and  jealousy 
towards  them ;  Pessimum  genua  inwncorum  lat*dantium ;  ^  inso- 
much as  it  was  a  proverb  amongst  the  Grecians,  that  *'  he  that 
was  praised  to  his  hurt  should  have  a  push  ^  rise  upon  his  nose  "; 
as  we  say  that  a  blister  will  rise  upon  one's  tongue  that  tells  a 
lie.  Certainly  moderate  praise,  used  with  opportunity,  and  not 
vulgar,  is  that  which  doeth  the  good.  Solomon  saith,  "  He  that 
praiseth  bis  friend  aloud,  rising  early,  it  shall  be  to  him  no  bet- 
ter than  a  curse."  Too  much  magnifying  of  man  or  matter 
doth  irritate  contradiction,  and  procure  envy  and  scorn.  To 
praise  a  man's  self  cannot  be  decent,  except  it  be  in  rare  cases ; 
but  to  praise  a  man's  office  or  profession,  he  may  do  it  with 
good  grace,  and  with  a  kind  of  magnanimity.  The  Cardinals  of 
Eome,  which  are  theologues,  and  friars,  and  schoolmen,  liave 
a  phrase  of  notable  contempt  and  scorn  towards  civil  business ; 
for  they  call  all  temporal  business  of  wars,  embassages,  judU 
catnre,  and  other  employments,  sJierrerie,  which  is  under- 
sheriffries,  as  if  they  were  but  matters  for  under-sheriffs  and 
catchpoles ;  though  many  times  those  under-sheriffries  do  more 
good  than  their  high  speculations.  St.  PauU  when  he  boasts 
of  himself,  he  doth  oft  interlace,  ''I  speak  like  a  fool";  but 
speaking  of  his  calling,  he  saith,  Magnifimbo  apostolatum  meum,'' 

3  **A  good  name  is  like  flagrant  ointment.'' 

3  *'  Conscience  being  turned  out  of  doors.'* 

4  **  To  inatruct  in  the  act  of  praising." 

5  *'  Flatterers  are  the  worst  kind  of  enemies.** 

6  Push  is  an  old  word  for  a  pimple  or  pustule* 

7  **  I  will  magnifj  my  apostleship.** 
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OF  JUDICATUKE.  ^ 

Judges  ought  to  remember  that  their  office  is  jus  dicere,  and 
not  jus  dare, — to  interpret  law,  and  not  to  make  law,  or  give 
law ;  else  will  it  be  like  the  authority  claimed  by  the  Cliurch  of 
Home,  which,  under  pretext  of  exposition  of  Scripture,  doth 
not  stick  to  add  and  alter,  and  to  pronounce  that  which  they  do 
not  find,  and  by  show  of  antiquity  to  introduce  novelty.  Judges 
ought  to  be  more  learned  than  witty,  more  reverend  than  plau- 
4uble«  and  more  advised^  than  confident.  Above  all  things,  in- 
tegrity is  their  portion  and  proper  virtue.  "  Cursed,"  saith  the 
law,  "is  he  that  reraoyeth4he  landmark."  The  mislayer  of  a 
mere  stone  is  to  blame;- but  it^'is  the  unjust  judge  that  is  the 
capital  remover  of  landmarks,  whe^e  defineth  amiss  of  lands 
and  property.  One  foul  sentence  doth  more  hurt  than  many 
foul  examples  ;  for  these  4o  but  commt  the  stream,  the  other 
corrupteth  the  fountain:  so  saith  Solommi,  Fans  turhatus  et  vena 
jDorrupta  estjtistus  cddens  in  causa  sua  coroite  adversario,^ 

The.  office  of  judges  may  liave  reference\mto  the  parties  that 
6ue,  unto  the  advocates  that  ptead,  unto  tm^  ol^rks  and^inis^ 
ters  of  justice  imdemeath  them,  and  to  the  sovereign  or  State 
above  them.  \\  * 

First,  for  the  causes  or  parties  that  sue.  "  Thei^be,"  saiti  the 
Scripture,  "that  turn  judgment  into  wormwood\|  and  sorely 
there  be,  also,  that  turn  it  into  vinegar ;  for  injusme  maketh  it 
bitter,  and  delays  make  it  sour.  The  princiiml  duty  QJi  a  judge 
is  to  suppress  force  and  fraud,  whereof  force  is  the  more  perni- 
cious when  it  is  oi)en,  and  fraud  when  it  is  close  and  di«(guised. 
Add  thereto  contentious  suits,  which  ought  to  be  spewed  outi 
as  the  surfeit  of  courts.  A  judge  ought  to  prepare  his  way  to  a 
just  sentence,  as  God  useth  to  prepare  His  way,  by  raising  val- 
leys and  taking  down  hills:  so,  when  there  apx>eareth  on  either 
side  a  high  liand,  violent  prosecution,  cunning  advantages 
taken,  combination,  power,  great  counsel,  then  is  the  virtue  of 
a  judge  seen  to  make  inequality  equal ;  that  he  may  plant  his 
judgment  as  upon  an  even  ground.  Quifortiter  emungit,  elicit 
sanffuineni  ;^  and  where  the  wine-press  is  hard  wrought,  it 
yields  a  harsh  wine,  that  tastes  of  the  grape-stone.  Judges 
must  beware  of  liard  constructions  and  strained  inferences ; 
for  there  is  no  worse  torture  than  the  torture  of  laws:  especially, 
in  case  of  laws  penal,  they  ought  to  have  care  that  that  whitih 

-  8   Here,  again,  advised  is  ear^fUl,  cansideraU.    hee  page  587,  note  4. 

9  **A  righteous  man  lulling  in  his  cause  before  his  adversary  is  as  a  troubled 
fountain  and  a  corrupt  spring/'  . 

1   •'He  who  wrings  the  nose  hard  brings  blood.**  ^ 
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was  meant  for  terror  be  not  turned  into  rigour ;  and  that  they 
bring  not  upon  the  people  that  shower  whereof  the  Scripture 
speaketh,  Pliiet  super  eos  laqueos  ;  *  for  penal  laws  pressed  are  a 
shower  of  snares  upon  the  people:  therefore  let  penal  laws,  if 
they  hare  been  sleepers  of  long,  or  if  they  be  grown  unfit  tot 
the  present  time,  bo  by  wise  judges  confined  in  the  execution: 
Judicis  qfficium  est,  ut  res,  ita  tempera  rerum,  &c,^  In  causes  of 
life  and  death,  judges  ought  (as  far  as  the  law  permitteth)  in 
justice  to  remember  mercy,  and  to  cast  a  i^vere  eye  upon  the 
example,  but  a  merciful  eye  upon  the  person. 
.  Secondly,  for  the  advocates  and  counsel  that  plead.  Fatieoee 
and  gravity  of  hearing  is  an  essential  part  of  justice ;  and  an 
over^peaking  judge  is  no  well-tuned  cymbal.  It  is  no  grace  to 
a  judge  first  to  find  that  which  he  might  have  heard  in  due 
time  from  the  bar;  or  to  show  quickness  of  conceit  in  cutting 
off  evidence  or  counsel  too  short)  or  to  prevent^  information  by 
-questions,  though  pertinent.  The  parts  of  a  judge  in  hearing 
are  four,'-^to  direct  the  evidence ;  to  moderate  length,  repetl« 
tion,  or  impertinency  of  speech ;  to  recapitulate,  select»  and  col- 
late the  material  points  of  that  which  hath  been  said ;  and  to 
give  the  rule  of  sentence.  Whatsoever  is  above  these  is  tee 
much,  and  proceedeth  either  of  glory,'  and  willingness  to 
si>eak,  or  of  impatience  to  hear,  or  of  shortness  of  memory,  or 
of  want  of  a  staid  and  equal  attention.  It  is  a  strange  thing^  to 
«ee  that  the  boldness  of  advocates  should  prevail  with  judges, 
whereas  they  sliould  imitate  God,  in  whose  seat  they  sit>  who 
i^presseth  the  presumptuous,  and  giveth  grace*  to  the  modest; 
but  it  is  more  strange  tiiat  judges  should,  have  noted  favourites, 
which  cannot  but  cause  multiplication  et  fees,  and  suspicion  of 
by-ways.  There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate  some 
commendation  and  gracing,  where  causes  are  well  handled  and 
fair  pleaded,  especially  towards  tlie  side  which  obtaineth  not; 
for  that  upholds  in  the  client  the  reputation  of  his  counsel,  and 
beats  down  in  him  the  conceit  of  his  cause.^  There  is  likewise 
due  to  the  public  a  civil  reprehension  of  advocates,  where 
there  appeareth  cimning  counsel,  gross  neglect,  slight  informa* 

2    *'  Ho  >Till  rain  snares  upon  tbem." 

8  "  It  is  the  duty  of  a  Judge  to  consider  not  only  Uio  fticts  bat  the  ciitmn. 
stances  of  the  case.** 

4    Prevent  im  its  o\(iBGn8eotanHcipate  or /briatda, 
.  5    Glory  hero  is  vain  glory  ;  that  is  vaunting  or  dUplaig.    See  page  0(lt»  sole  8. 

6  Grace  in  the  sense  ot  favour.  So  in  St.  James,  iv.,  6:  **God  resiafeoth  ttM 
proud,  but  gircth  grace  unto  the  hnmblo." 

7  That  is,  abates  bis  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  bis  canse.  Come9Ui» 
ppinion.  So  in  Kirig  Henry  the  Eighth,  II,,  3 ;  *«  I  shall  not  foil  to  approve  4be  flUr 
cor^eit  tlio  King  hath  of  you."  Also  in  the  Scriptore  saying :  **  Soest  tbon  a  man 
Wfee  in  his  own  oonceiff** 
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iion,  indiscreet  pressincr*  or  an  over-bold  defeace.  And  let  not 
the  counsel  at  the  bar  chop*  with  the  judge,  nor  wind  himself 
into  the  handlings  of  the  cause  anew  after  the  judge  hath  de- 
clared his  sentence  ;  buti  on  the  other  side,  let  not  the  judge 
meet  the  cause  half  way,  nor  give  occasion  to  the  party  to  say 
>us  counsel  or  proofs  were  not  heard. 

Thirdly,  for  that  that  concerns  clerks  and  ministers.  The 
place  of  justice  is  a  hallowed  place;  and  therefore  not  only  the 
bench,  but  the. footpace^  and  precincts  and  purprise^  thereof 
ought  to  be  preserved  without  scandal  and  corruption ;  for,  cer- 
tainlyj  "Grapes,"  as  the  Scripture  saith,  "will  not  be  gathered 
of  thorns  or  thi^les"  ;  neither  can  justice  yield  her  fruit  with 
i^weetness  amongst  the  briars  and  brambles  of  catching  and 
polling  ^  clei^s  and  miDister&  The  attendance  of  courts  is  sub- 
ject to  four  bad  instruments:  first,  certain  persons  tliat  are 
sowers  of  suits,  which  make  the  court  swell,  and  t^e  country 
l»ne:  the  second  sort  is  of  those  that  engage  courts  in  quarrels 
of  jurisdiction*  and  are  not  truly  amid  curiae  but  parasiti  mricB^ 
in  puffing  a  court  up  beyond  her  bounds  for  their  own  scraps 
jand  advantage:  the  third  sort  is  of  those  that  may  be  accounted 
the  left  hands  of  courts ;  persons  that  are  full  of  nimble  and 
sinister  tricks  and  shifts,  whereby  they  pervert  the  plain  and 
direct  courses  of  courts,  and  bring  justice  into  oblique  lines  and 
labyrinths:  and  the  fourth  is  the  poller  and  exacter  of  fees ; 
which  justifies  the  common  resemblance  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice to  the  bush  whereunto  while  the  sheep  flies  for  defence  in 
Veather,  he  is  sure  to  lose  part  of  his  fleece.  On  the  other  side, 
an  ancient  clerk,  skilful  in  precedents,  wary  in  proceeding,  and 
understanding  in  the  business  of  the  court,  is  an  excellent  fin- 
ger  of  a  court,  and  doth  many  times  point  tiae  way  to  the  judge 
himself. 

Pourthly,  for  that  which  may  concern  the  sovereign  and  Es- 
tate. Judges  ought,  above  all,  to  remember  the  conclusion  of 
the  Roman  Twelve  Tables,  Salus  populi  suprema  lex  /*  and  to 
know  that  laws,  exceirt;  they  be  in  order  to  that  end,  are  but 
things  captious,  and  oracles  not  well  inspired :  therefore  it  is  a 

8   To  ckopt  hero,  is  to  bandy  words.    See  page  602,  note  d. 
.    9   Tho/ootpace  is  wlmtvro  calk  the  lobby, 

1  The  purprise  is  the  enclosure.  So  in  Holland's  Plutarch :  "  Their  wives  and 
children  were  to  assemble  all  together  unto  a  certain  place  in  Phocis,  and  en- 
vii*on  the  whole  purprise  and  precinct  thereof  with  a  huge  quantity  of  wood.** 
•  2  To  poll  is  an  old  word  for  to  pillage^  to  plunder.  Poller »  a  little  further  on, 
has  the  same  sense.  So  Burton :  *'  Ho  may  rail  downright  at  a  spoiler  of  coua* 
tries*  and  yet  in  office  be  a  most  grievous |K}?^  himself/* 

8   Not  ''*  friends  of  the  court,"  but  *'  parasitoa  of  the  eourt*** 


4   **  The  «afii3ty  of  the  people  is  U)e  supreme  law 
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happy  thing  In  a  State,  when  kings  and  states^  do  often  coq« 
8u1t  with  judges ;  and,  again,  when  judges  do  often  consult 
with  the  king  and  State:  the  one,  when  there  is  matter  of  law 
intervenient  ii>  business  of  State;  the  other,  when  there  is 
some  consideration  of  State  intervenient  in  matter  of  law ;  for 
many  times  the  things  deduced  to  judgment  may  be  meum  and 
tuum^  when  the  reason  and  consequence  thereof  may  trench  to 
point  of  Estate.  I  call  matter  of  Estate,  not  only  the  parts  of 
sovereignty,  but  whatsoever  introduceth  any  great  alteration  or 
dangerous  precedent ;  or  concemeth  manifestly  any  great  por- 
tion of  people:  and  let  no  man  weakly  conceive  that  just  laws 
and  true  policy  have  any  antipathy ;  for  they  are  like  the  spirits 
and  sinews,  that  one  moves  with  the  other.  Let  judges  Also  re- 
member that  Solomon's  throne  was  supported  by  lions  on  both 
sides :  let  them  be  lions,  but  yet  lions  under  the  throne  ;  being 
circumspect  that  they  do  not  check  or  oppose  any  points  of 
sovereignty.  Let  not  judges,  also,  be  so  ignorant  of  their  own 
right  as  to  think  there  is  not  left  them,  as  a  principal  part  <^ 
their  office,  a  wise  use  and  application  of  laws ;  for  they  may 
remember  what  the  apostle  saith  of  a  greater  law  than  theirs: 
JVba  scimus  quia  lex  bona  est,  modo  quis  ed  utaUir  legitime.^ 


OF  ANGER. 


To  seek  to  extinguish  anger  utterly  is  but  a  bravery  ^  of  the 
Stoics.  We  have  better  oracles  :  "Be  angry,  but  sin  not ;  let 
not  the  Sun  go  down  upon  your  anger,"  Anger  must  be  limited 
and  confined  both  in  race  and  in  time.  We  will  first  speak  how 
the  natural  inclination  and  habit  "to  be  angry*'  may  be  attem- 
pered and  calmed;  secondly,  how  the  particular  motions  of 
anger  may  be  repressed,  or  at  least  refrained  from  doing  mis- 
chief ;  thirdly,  how  to  raise  anger,  or  appease  anger  in  another. 

For  the  first,  there  is  no  other  way  but  to  meditate  and  rumi- 
nate well  upon  the  effects  of  anger,  how  it  troubles  man's  life ; 
and  the  best  time  to  do  this,  is  to  look  back  upon  anger  when 
the  fit  is  thoroughly  over.  Seneca  saith  well,  that  "anger  is 
like  ruin,  which  breaks  itself  upon  that  it  falls."  The  Scripture 
exhorteth  us  "to  possess  our  souls  in  patience"  ;  whosoever  is 
out  of  patience,  is  out  of  possession  of  his  soul.  Men  must  not 
turn  bees,  ardniasque  in  vulnere  ponunO    Anger  is  certainly  a 

5  Staiesiorordert,    Bee  page  193,  note  3. 

6  "We  know  that  the  law  is  good,  if  a  man  nse  it  lawfully.** 

7  Bravery t  tiSf^int  tor  hoaat  ox  bravado,    3cepage^76,note6.  ■ 
S  *'And  sting  tlicir  lives  into  the  wound.** 
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kind  of  baseness,  as  it  appears  well  in  the  weakness  of  those 
subjects  in  whom  it  reigns,  children,  women,  old  folks,  sick 
folks.  Only  men  must  beware  that  they  carry  their  anger  rather 
with  scorn  than  with  fear ;  so  that  they  may  seem  rather  to  be 
above  the  injury  than  below  it ;  which  is  a  thing  easily  done,  if 
a  man  will  give  law  to  himself  in  it. 

For  the  second  iwint,  the  causes  and  motives  of  anger  are 
chiefly  three :  first,  to  be  too  sensible  of  hurt ;  for  no  man  is 
angry  that  feels  not  himself  hurt;  and  therefore  tender  and 
delicate  persons  must  needs  be  oft  angry,  they  have  so  many 
things  to  trouble  them,  which  more  robust  natures  have  little 
sense  of :  the  next  is,  the  apprehension  and  construction  of  the 
injury  offered,  to  be,  in  the  circumstances  thereof,  full  of  con- 
tempt ;  for  contempt  is  that  which  putteth  an  edge  upon  anger, 
as  much  or  more  than  the  hurt  itself ;  and  therefore,  when  men 
are  ingenious  in  picking  out  circumstances  of  contempt,  they  do 
kindle  their  anger  much:  lastly,  opinion  of  the  touch ^  of  $i 
man^s  reputation  doth  multiply  and  sharpen  anger ;  wherein 
the  remedy  is,  that  a  man  should  have,  as  Gon salvo  was  wont  to 
say,  telam  honoris  crassiorim,^  But,  in  all  refrainings  of  anger, 
it  is  the  best  remedy  to  win  time,  and  to  make  a  man*s  self  be- 
lieve that  the  opportunity  of  his  revenge  is  not  yet  come  ;  but 
that  he  foresees  a  time  for  it,  and  so  to  still  himself  in  the 
mean  time,  and  reserve  it. 

To  contain^  anger  from  mischief,  though  it  take  hold  of  a 
man,  there  be  two  things  whereof  you  must  have  special  cau- 
tion :  the  one,  of  extreme  bitterness  of  words,  especially  if  they 
be  aculeate  and  proper ;  *  for  communia  maledicta  *  are  nothing 
so  much:  and,  again,  that  in  anger  a  man  reveal  no  secrets ;  for 
that  makes  him  not  fit  for  society  :  the  other,  that  you  do  not 
peremptorily  break  off  in  any  business  in  a  fit  of  anger ;  but, 
howsoever  you  show  bitterness,  do  not  act  any  thing  that  is  not 
revocable. 

For  raising  or  appeasing  anger  in  another,  it  is  done  chiefly  by 
choosing  of  times,  when  men  are  frowardest  and  worst  disposed, 
to  incense  them;  again,  by  gathering  (as  was  touched  before)  all 

9  A  peculiar  nse  of  toucA,  but  meaning,  apparently,  about  the  same  as  stain 
or  sHgma :  **  the  notion  that  one's  reputation  is  touched.**  So  in  the  often-quoted 
but  misnnderstood  passage  in  TroUiiS  and  Cressida,  iii.,  8 :  *'  One  touch  of  nat- 
ure makes  the  whole  world  kin";  where  the  context  shows  that  '*  one  touch  of 
nature  "  is  equivalent  to  one  natural  blemish,  weakness^  ov  folly, 

1  «*Athicker  covering  of  honour." 

2  Contain^  refrain,  and  restrain  are  often  used  indiscriminately  by  old 
writers.  So  in  TroUus  and  Cressida^  v.,  2 :  "  O,  contain  yourself;  your  passion 
draws  ears  hither." 

^8    T!Xit^t  is^pointed,  or  stinging,  KtiOi  personal, 
4   **  General  reproaches."  . 
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that  you  can  find  out  to  aggravate  the  contempt :  and  the  two 
remedies  are  by  the  contraries ;  the  former  to  take  good  times, 
when  first  to  relate  to  a  man  an  angry  business,  for  the  first  im- 
pression is  much  ;  and  the  other  is,  to  sever,  as  much  a»  maybe, 
the  construction  of  the  injury  from  the  point  of  contempt ;  im- 
puting it  to  misunderstanding,  fear,  passion,  or  what  yom  wilL  . 
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Here  is  the  first  distemper  of  learning,  when  men  study 
words  and  not  matter.  And  how  is  it  possible  but  this  should 
have  an  operation  to  discredit  learning,  even  with  vulgar  capaci- 
ties, when  they  see  learned  men's  works  like  the  first  letter  of  a 
patent,  or  limned  book ;  which  though  it  hath  large  flourishes, 
yet  it  is  but  a  letter?  It  seems  to  me  that  Pygmalion's  frenzy^ 
is  a  good  emblem  or  portraiture  of  this  vanity:  for  words  are 
but  the  images  of  matter ;  and  except  they  have  life  of  reason 
and  invention,  to  fall  in  love  with  them  is  all  one  as  to  fall  in 
love  with  a  picture. 

But  yet  notwithstanding  it  is  a  thing  not  hastily  to  be  con- 
demned,  to  clothe  and  adorn  the  obscurity  even  of  philosophy 
itself  with  sensible  and  plausible  elocution.  For  hereof  we 
have  great  examples  in  Xenophon,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plutarch,, 
and  of  Plato  also  in  some  degree  ;  and  hereof  likewise  there  is 
great  use:  for,  surely,  to  the  severe  inquisition  of  truth  and  the 
deep  progress  into  philosophy,  it  is  some  hindrance,  because  it 
is  too  early  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  quencheth  the 
desire  of  further  search,  before  we  come  to  a  just  period  ;.  but 
then,  if  a  man  be  to  have  any  use  of  such  knowledge  in  civil 
occasions  of  conference,  counsel,  persuasion,  discourse,  or  the 
like,  then  shall  he  find  it  prepared  to  his  hands  in  those  authors 
which  write  in  that  manner.  But  the  excess  of  this  is  so  justly 
contemptible,  that  as  Hercules,  when  he  saw  the  image  of 
Adonis,  Venus*  minion,  in  a  temple,  said  in  disdain,  I^il  sacri 
€8 ;  so  there  is  none  of  Hercules*  followers  in  learning,  that  is, 
the  more  severe  and  laborious  sort  of  inquirers  into  truth,  but 
will  despise  those  delicacies  and  affectations,  as  indeed  capable 
of  no  divineness.  And  thus  much  of  the  first  disease  or  distem- 
per of  learning,  • 

The  second  which  f olloweth  is  in  nature  worse  than  the  for- 

5  Pygmalion  is  said  to  have  made  an  Image  of  a  maiden  so  beatitifVil,  that  be 
went  road  with  love  for  it,  and  prayed  Aphrodite  to  l>reathe  Utd  into  it.  Tbe 
prayer  being  granted,  he  then  married  the  maiden. 
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mer:  for,  as  substance  of  matter  is  better  than  beauty  of  words« 
so,  contrariwise,  vain  matter  is  worse  than  vain  words:  wherein 
itseemeth  the  reprehension  of  St.  Paul  was  not  only  proper  for 
those  times,  but  prophetical  for  the  times  following ;  and  not 
only  respective  to  divinity,  but  extensive®  to  all  knowledge: 
DemUi^^rcfaTUXS  vocwm  novitcUes,  et  oppositiones  falsi  nominia  scien-. 
UceJ  Eor  he  assigneth  two  marks  and  badges  of  suspected  and 
falsified  science:  the  one,  the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  terms ; 
the  other,  the  strictness  of  positions,  which  of  necessity  doth 
induce  oppositions,  and  so  questions  and  altercations.  Surely, 
like  as  many  substances  in  Kature  which  are  solid  do  putrefy 
and  corrupt  into  worms;  so  it  is  the  property  of  good  and  sound 
knovrledge  to  putrefy  and  dissolve  into  a  number  of  subtile; 
idle,  unwholesome,  and  (sis  I  may  term  them)  vermiculate  ques* 
tions,  which  have  indeed  a  kind  of  quickness  and  life  of  spirit, 
but  no  soundness  of  matter  or  goodness  of  quality.  This  kind 
of  degenerate  learning  did  <5hiefly  reign  amongst  the  schoolmen; 
who  — having  sharp  and  strong  wits,  and  abundance  of  leisure; 
and  small  variety  ol  reading,  but  their  wits  being  shut  up  in 
the  celis  of  a  few  authors,  (chiefly  Aristotle  their  dictator,)  as 
their  persons  were  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  monasteries  and  col- 
leges, and  knowing  little  history,  either  of  Nature  or  time  -*t 
did,  out  of  no  great  quantity  of  matter  and  infinite  agitation  of 
wit,  spin  out  unto  us  those  laborious  webs  of  learning  which 
are  extant  in  their  books.  For  the  wit  and  mind  of  man,  if  it 
work  ux)on  matter,  which  is  the  contemplation  of  the  creatures 
of  God,  worketh  according  to  the  stulE^  and  is  limited  thereby ; 
but  if  It  work  upon  itself,  as  the  spider  wotketh  his  web,  then  it 
is  endless,  and  brings  forth  indeed  cobwebs  of  learning,  admi^ 
rable  for  the  fineness  of  thread  and  woi^  but  of  no  substance 
or  profits 

This  sanie  unprofitable  subtilty  or  curiosity  is  of  two  sorts ; 
either  in  the  subject  itself  that  they  handle,  when  itis  a  fruitless 
speculation  ©r  controversy,  (whereof  there  are  no  small  number 
both  in  diviiiity  and  philosophy,)  or  in  the  manner  or  method 
of  handling  of  a  knowledge,  which  amongst  them  was  this : 
Upon  every  particular  position  or  assertion  to  frame  objections, 
and  to  those  objections,  solutions ;  which  solutions  were  for  the 
most  part  not  confutations,  but  distinctions :  whereas  indeed 
the  strength  of  all  sciences  is,  as  the  strength  of  the  old  man's 
faggot,  in  the  bond.  For  the  harmony  of  a  science,  supporting 
each  part  the  other,  is  and  ought  t<t  be  the  true  and  brief  conf  u- 

6  Extensive  for  extensible;  the  ftctiTO  form  with  the  passive  sense.    This 
kidiscrimiiiato  use  of  active  and  passive  forms  was  very  common. 

7  •*  Shun  flippant  novelties  of  speech^  and  oppositions  of  science  flilsely  so 
oaUod." 
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ta^on  and  suppression  of  all  the  smaller  sort  of  objections. 
But,  on  the  other  side,  if  you  take  out  every  axiom,  as  the  sticks 
of  the  faggot,  one  by  one,  you  may  quarrel  with  them,  and  bend 
them  and  break  them  at  your  pleasure  :  so  that  as  was  said  of 
Seneca,  Verborum  ndrmUis  rerum  frangit  pondera,^  so  a  man  may 
truly  say  of  the  schoolmen,  Qucestionum  miwutUs  $cientiarum 
frangunt  soUcUtatem.*  For  were  it  not  better  for  a  man  in  a  fair 
room  to  set  up  one  great  light,  or  branching  candlestick  of  lights,, 
than  to  go  about  with  a  small  watch-candle  into  every  comer? 
And  such  is  their  method,  that  rests  not  so  much  upon  evidence 
of  truth  proved  by  arguments,  authorities,  similitudes,  exam-e 
pies,  as  upon  particular  confutations  ttnd' solutions  of  every: 
scruple,  cavillation,  and  objection ;  breeding,  for  the  most  part» 
one  question  as  fast  as  it  solveth  another :  even  as  in  the  former: 
resemblance,  when  you*  carry  the  light  into  one  corner,  you 
darken  the  rest.  So  that  the  fable  and  fiction  of  Scylla  seemeth 
to  be  a  lively  image  of  this  kind  of  philosophy  or  knowledge ; 
which  was  transformed  into  a  comely  virgin  for  the  upper  parts  ; 
but  then  Candida  suodnctam  latra/ntihua  inguina  monstria:^  so. 
the  generalities  of  the  schoolmen  are  for  a  while  good  and  pro- 
portionable ;  but  then,  when  you  descend  into  their  distinictions 
affid  decisions,  instead  of  a  fruitful  womb  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  man's  life,  they  end  in  monstrous  altercati<His  and  barking, 
questions.  So  as  it  is  not  possible  but  this  quality  of  knowl- 
edge must  fall  under  popular  contempt^  the  people  being  apt  to 
contemn  truth  upon  occasion  of  controversies  and  altercations,' 
and  to  think  they  are  all  out  of  their  way  which  never  mdet  ;- 
and  when  they  see  such  digladiation  about  subtilties,  and  mat- 
ters of  no  use  or  moment,  they  easily  fall  upon  that  judgment 
of  Dionysius  of  Syraciisa,  Verba  i$ta  sunt  senumoUoaorum,^ 

Notwithstanding,  certain  it  is. that  if  those  schoolmen  to  tbeir 
great  thirst  of  truth  and  unwearied  travail  of  wit  had  joined 
variety  and  universality  of  reading  andxx)ntemplation,  they  had 
proved  excellent  lights,  to  the  great  advancement  of  all  learn- 
ing and  knowledge  ;  but,  as  they  are,  they  are  great  undertakers 
indeed,  and  fierce  with  dark  keeping.*  But  as,  in  the  inquiry  of 
the  Divine  truth,  their  pride  inclined  to  leave  the  <»'acle  of 
God's  word,  and  to  vanish  in  the  mixture  of  their  own  inventions ; 
^o,  in  the  inquisition  of  Kature,  they  ever  left  tiie  oracle  of  God's 

8  **  He  breaks  down  the  strength  of  things  with  nkse  verbal  distinotions." 

9  '*  They  Mtter  away  the  solid  mass  of  the  sciences  with  minute  questions.** 

1  **  Having  her  foir  loins  girded  about  with  barking  monsters." 

2  "  Those  are  the  words  of  idle  old  men.** 

8  That  is,  as  certain  animals  are  mado  fierce  by  being  kept  In  the  dai^  Ba- 
con seems  to  mean  that  the  n^inds  of  the  schoolmen  grew  ri^bld  firom  being 
imprisoned  in  one  idea,  or  in  a  narrow  cell  of  thought. 
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works,  and  adored  the  deceiving  and  defonned  images  which 
the  une€[ual  mirror  of  their  own  minds,  or  a  few  received  au- 
tliors  or  principles,  did  represent  unto  them.  And  thus  much 
for  the  second  disease  of  learning. 

;  EcNT  the  third  vice  or  disease  of  learning,  which  concemeth 
deceit  or  untruth^  it  is  of  all  the  rest  the  foulest ;  as  that  which 
doibtlestroy  the  essential  form  of  knowledge,  which  is  nothing 
hut  a  representation  of  truth :  for  the  truth  of  being  and  the 
truth  of  knowing  are  one,  differing  no  more  than  the  direct 
beam  and  the  beam  reflected.  This  vice  therefore  brancheth 
itself-  into  two  sorts  ;  delight  in  deceiving  and  aptness  to  be  de- 
ceived ;  imposture  and  credulity ;  which  although  they  appear 
to  be  of  a  diverse  nature,  the  one  seeming  to  proceed  of  cunning 
and  the  other  of  simi^city,  yet  certainly  they  do  for  the  most 
part  concur:,  for,  as  the  verse  noteth,  Peroantatorem  fugito^  nam 
garrukLs  idem  est,*^  an  inquisitive  man  is  a  prattler ;  so  upon  the 
like  reason  a  credulous  man  is  a  deceiver :  as  we  see  it  in  fame, 
that  he  that  will  easily  believe  rumours  will  as  easily  augment 
nimours,  and  add  somewhat  to  them  of  his  own ;  which  Tacitus 
wisely  BOteth,  when  he  aaithf.Fingunt  simul  creduntque:^  so 
great  an  affinity  hath  fiction  and  belief. 

Aa  for  the  overmuch  credit  that  hath  been  given  unto  authors 
bi  sciences,  in  making  them  dictators,  that  their  words  should 
stand,  and  not  consuls  to  give  advice ;  the  damage  ia  infinite 
that  sciences  have  received  thereby,  as  the  principal  cause  that 
hath  kept  them  low  at  a  stay  without  growth  or  advancement. 
For  hence  it  hath  come,  that  in  arts  mechanical  the  first  deviser 
comes  shortest^  and  time  addeth  and  perfecteth ;  but  in  sciences 
the  first  author  goeth  farthest,  and  time  loiseth  and  corrupteth. 
So,  we  see,  artillery,  sailing,  printing,  and  the  like,  were  grossly 
managed  at  the  first,  and  by  time  accommodated  and  refined ; 
but,,c(Mitrariwise,.  the  philosophies  and.  sciences  of  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Democritus,  Hippocrates,  Euclides,  Archimedes,  of  most 
vigour  at  the  first  and  by  time  degenerate  and  imbased ;  whereof 
the  reason  is  no  other,  but  that  in  the.  former  many  wits  and  in- 
dustries have  contributed  in  one ;  and  in  the  latter  many  wits 
and  industries  have  been  spent  about  the  wit  of  some  one,  whom 
many  times  they  have  rather  depraved  than  illustrated.  For, 
as  water  will  not  ascend  higher  than  the  level  of  the  first  spring, 
head  from  whence  it  descendeth,  so  knowledge  derived  from 
Aristotle,  and  exempted  from  liberty  of  examination,  will  not 
rise  again  higher  than  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle.  And  there- 
fore, although  the  position  be  good,  Oportet  diacentem  credere^  yet 

4  "  Sbun  the  prying  questioner,  for  be  is  also  talkative." 

5  **  Ttiey  fobricate  tales,  and  at  the  same  time  believe  them.** 
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it  must  be  coupled  with  this,  Oportet  edoctumjudicare  ;  •  for  dis-' 
ciples  do  owe  unto  masters  only  a  temporary  belief-  and  a  sus- 
pension of  their  own  judgment  till  they  bo  fully  instructed,  and 
not  an  absolute  resignation  or  perpetual  captivity.  And  there- 
fore,  to  conclude  this  point,  I  will  say  no  more,  but  so  let  great 
authors  have  their  due,  as  time,  which  is  the  author  of  authors; 
be  not  deprived  of  his  due,  which  is,  further  and  further  to  dis^ 
cover  truth. 

Thus  have  I  gone  over  these  three  diseas(^s  of  learning ;  bei^ 
sides  the  which  there  are  some  other  rather  peccant  himioinrs 
than  formed  diseases,  which  nevertheless  are  not  so  secret  and 
intrinsic  but  that  they  fall  under  a  popular  observation  and  tra^ 
ducement,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  passed  over.  i 

The  first  of  these  is  the  extreme  affecting  of  two  extremi- 
ties,  — the  one  antiquity,  the  other  novelty ;  wherein  it  seemetii 
the  children  of  Time  do  take  after  the  nature  and  malice  of  th^ 
father.  For,  as  he  devoureth  his  children,  so  one  of  them  seek^ 
eth  to  devour  and  suppress  the  other :  while  antiquity  envietli 
there  should  be  new  additions,  and  novelty  cannot  be  content 
to  add,  but  it  must  deface.  Surely  the  advice  of  the  prophet  if 
the  true  direction  in  this  matter.  State  super  ^cta  antiqtias,  H 
videte  qiicenam  sit  via  recta  et  bona  et  amb%Uate  in  'eaJ  Antiquity 
deserveth  that  reverence,  that  men  should  make  a  stand  there^ 
upon  and  discover  what  is  the  best  way  i  but,  when  the>di800v- 
ery  is  well  taken,  then  to  make  progression.  And,  to  sx)eak 
truly,  Antiqiiitas  sai'culi  Juventus  mundi,^  These  tim^s  are  th6 
ancient  times,  when  the  world  is  ancient,  and  not  those  wliick 
we  account  ancient  ordine  retrogrado,  by  a  eomputatioA  backi 
ward  from  ourselves. 

Another  error,  that  hath  also  some  affinity  witii  the  former*' 
is  a  conceit  tlmt  of  former  opiuiond  or  sects  after  variety  and  exJ- 
amination  the  best  hath  still  prevailed  and-suppressed  the  rest  i 
so  as,  if  a  man  should  begin  the  laboured  a  new  search,  be  were 
but  like  to  light  upon  somewhat  formerly  rejected,  and  by  re^ 
jection  brought  into  oblivion:  as  if  the  multitude^  or  the  wisest 
for  the  multitude's  sake^  were  not  ready  to  give  passage  ratiiei^ 
to  that  which  is  popular  and  superficial  than  to  that  which  is 
substantial  and  profound  ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  time  seemeth 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  river  or  stream,  which  carrieth  down  to 
us  that  which  is  light  and  blown  up,  and  sinketh  and  drowneth 
that  which  is  weighty  and  solid. 
-  Another  error  hath  proceeded  from  too  great  a  reverence,  and 

6  «*  The  learner  ought  to  belieVe,"  and,  "  the  learned  ought  to  judge." 

7  «*Take  your  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways,  and  search  which  is  the  right 
And  good, way,  and  walk  therein,** 

8  "ThcanUquityoftimel»tooyoufli(iffh«woi:ia.*  *     ' 
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&  kind  of  adoration  of  the  mind  and  understanding  of  man  ;  by 
means  whereof,  men  have  withdrawn  themselves  too  much  from 
the  contemplation  of  Nature,  and  the  observations  of  experience^ 
and  have  tumbled  up  and  down  in  their  own  reason  and  con- 
ceits. Upon  these  intellectual  is ts,  which  are  notwithstanding 
commonly  taken  for  the  most  sublime  and  divine  philosophers^ 
Heraeiitus  gave  a  just  censure,  saying,  "Men  fought  truth  in 
their  own  little  worlds,  and  not  in  the  great  and  common  world"  ; 
for  they  disdain  to  spell,  and  so  by  degrees  to  read  in  the  vol- 
ume of  God- s  works:  and,  contrariwise,  by  continual  meditation 
and  agitation  of  wit  do  urge  and  as  it  were  invocate  their  own 
'«iHrits  to  divine  and  give  oracles  unto  them;  whereby  they  are 
deservedly  deluded. 

'  Another  erroris  an  impatience  of  doubt,  and  haste  to  asser- 
tion without  due  and  mature  suspension  of  judgment.  '  For  the 
two  ways  of  contemplation  are  not  imlike  the  two  ways  of  ac|- 
tion  commonly  spoken  of  by  the  ancients:  the  one  plain  and 
'smooth  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  end  impassable ;  the  other 
rough  and  troublesome  in  the  entrance,  but  after  awhile  fait 
and  even:  so  it  is  in  contemplation  ;  if  a  man  will  begin  with 
certainties,  he  shall  end  in  doubts  ;  but  if  he  Will  be  content  t6 
begin  with  doubts,  he  shall  end  in  certainties. 

Another  error  is  in  the  manner  of  the  tradition  and  delivei'y 
of  knowledge,  which  is  for  the  most  part  magistral  and  peremp. 
*tory,  and  not  ingenuous  and  faithful ;  in  a  sort  ad  hiay  be  soon- 
est believed,  and  not  easiliest  examined.  It  ih  true  that  in  doiti- 
pendious  treatises  for  practice  that  form  is  not  to  bie  disallowed ; 
but  in  the  true  handling  of  knowledge,  meti  ought  not  to  fall 
either  on  the  one  side  into  the  vein  of  Velleius  theHpicurean!, 
Nil  tarn  tnetuens,  quamne  duhitare  aliqua  He  re  videretilf,'  ^  nor  on 
*the  other  side  into  Socrates*  ironical  doubting  Of  all  things  ;  buj: 
to  propound  things  sincerely  with  more  or  less  asseveration,  aS 
theystand  in  a  man's  own  judgment  proved  more  or  less. 

Other  errors  there  are  in  the  scope  that  men  profound  t6 
themselves,  wherexinto  they  bend  their  endeavours:  for,  whereas 
the  more  constant  and  devote  kind  of  professors  of  at^y  science 
ought  to  propound  to  themselves  to  make 'some  additlohis  t6 
their  science,  they  convert  their  labours  to  aspire  to  certain 
second  prizes ;  as,  to  be  a  profound  interpreter  or  commenter, 
to  be  a 'sharp  champion  or  defender^  to  be  a.  methodical  com- 
pounder or  abridger ;  and  so  the  patrimony  of  knowledge  cometh 
to  be  sometimes  improved,  biit  seldom  augmented:  ' 

"  But  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest  is  the  mistaking  or  mi^ 
;.pjacing>  of  the  iast  or  farthest  endof  kuo  wlec^e,    Eor  men  have 

9*'-««-HiS'greatest  foar  was,>le8tiio  should  soem  to  doubt  of  anything.^ 
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entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowledge,  eonretimes 
upon  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitive  appetite  ;  son&etimes  to 
entertain  their  minds  with  variety  and  delight ;  sometimes  for 
ornament  and  reputation  ;  and  sometin^es  to  enable  them  to 
victory  of  wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most  times  for  lucre  and 
profession  ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a  true  account  of  their 
gift  of  reason,  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men;  as  if  there. w^re 
sought  in  knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  an4 
restless  spirit ;  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mwd 
to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  Sti^ 
for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or  a  fort  or  cooupmnding 
ground,  for  strife  and  contention  ;  or  a  shop,  for  profit  or  sale  ; 
and  not  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the 
relief  of  man's  estate.  But  this  is  that  which  will  indeed  digni-r 
f y  and  exalt  knowledge,  if  contemplation  and  action  may  be 
more  nearly  and  straitly  conjoined  and  united  togetJier  than 
they  have  been  ;  a  conjunction  like  unto  that  of  the  two  highest 
planets,  Saturn,,  the  planet  of  rest  and  contemplation,  and  JupU 
ter,  the  planet  of  civil  society  and  action,  Howbeit^  I  do  not 
mean,  when  I  speak  of  use  and  action,  that  end  before-mentioned 
of  the  applying  of  knowledge  to  lucre  and  profession  ;  for  I  am 
not  ignorant  how  much  that  diverteth  and  interrupteth  the 
prosecution  and  advancement  of  knowledge,  like  unto  the 
golden  ball  thrown  before  Atalanta,  which  while  she  goeth  aside 
and  stoopeth  to  take  up,  the  race  is  hindered  ;  Dedinai  curws, 
aurumque  voluhile  tolUO  Neither  is  my  meaning,  as  was  spoken 
of  Socrates,  to  call  philosophy  down  from  Heaven  to  converse 
upon  the  Earth ;  that  is,  to  leave  natural  philosophy  aside,  m^ 
to  apply  knowledge  only  to  manners  and  policy.  But^  asbot^ 
Heaven  and  Earth  do  con^pire  and  contribute  to  the  use  and 
benefit  of  man  ;  so  the  end  ought  to  be,  from  both  philosophies 
to  separate  and  reject  vain  speculations,  and  whatsoever  Is 
empty  and  void,  and  to  preserve  aj^d  augment  whatsoever  is 
solid  and  fruitful:  that  knowledge  may  not  be  as  a  courtesan, 
for  pleasure  and  vanity  only,  or  as  a  bond-woman,  to  acquire 
and  gain  to  her  master's  use ;  but  as  a  spouse,  for  generation, 
fruit,  and  comfort. 


DIGNITY  AND  VALUE  OP  KNOWLEDGE. 

FiBST  let  us  seek  the  dignity  of  knowledge  in  the  archetype  or 
first  platform,  which  is  in  the  attributes  and  acts  of  God,  as  far 
as  they  are  revealed  to  man  and  may  be  observed  with  sobriety:; 

.1   **  Sbe  turns  aside  flrom  her  course,  and  pick*  up  the  roUinggiold.** 
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wherein  we  nmy  not  seek  it  by  the  name  of  learning ;  for  all 
learning  is  knowledge  acquired,  and  all  knowledge  in  God  is 
original:  and  tlierefore  we  must  look  for  it  by  another  name, 
that  of  wisdom  or  sapience,  as  the  Scriptures  c^l  it. 

It  is  so,  then,  that  in  the  work  of  the  creatipn  we  see  a  double 
emanation  of  virtue  from  God ;  the  one  referring  more  properly 
to  power,  the  other  to  wisdom ;  the  one  expressed  in  making 
the  subsistence  of  the  matter,  and  the  other  in  disposing  the 
beauty  of  the  form.  This  being  supposed,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  for  any  thing  which  appeareth  in  the  history  of  the  creation, 
the  confused  mass  and  matter  of  heaven  and  earth  was  made  in 
a  moment ;  and  the  order  and  disposition  of  that  chaos  or  mass 
was  the  work  of  six  days;  such  a  note  of  difference  it  pleased 
God  to  put  upon  the  works  of  power  and  the  works  of  wisdom ; 
wherewith  concurretb,  that  in  the  former  it  is  not  set  down  that 
God  said,  "Let  there  be  heaven  and  earth,**  as  it  is  set  down  of 
the  works  following ;  but  actually^  that  God  made  lieaven  and 
earth;  the  one  carrying  the  style  of  a  manufacture,  and  the 
other  of  a  law,  decree,  or  counsel. 

After  the  creation  was  finished,  it  is  set  down  unto  us  that 
man  was  placed  in  the  garden  to  work  therein  ;  which  work,  so 
appointed  to  him;  could  be.no  other  than  work  of  contempla^ 
tion ;  that  is,  when  the  end  of  woiic  is  but  for  exercise  and  ex- 
periment, not  for  necessity;  for,  there  being  then  no  reluctatioa 
of  the  creature,  nor  sweat  of  the  brow,  man's  employment  must 
of  consequence  have  been  matter  of  delight  in  the  experiment, 
and  not  matter  pf  labour  for  the  use.  Again,  the  first  acts 
which  man  performed  in  Paradise  consisted  of  the  two  summary 
parts  of  knowledge ;  tlie  view  of  creatures,  and  the  imposition 
of  names.  As  for  the  knowledge  which  induced  the  fall,  it  was 
not  the  natural  knowledge  of  creatures,  but  the  moral  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil ;  wherein  ttie  supposition  was,  tJiat  God's 
commandments  or  prohibitions  were  not  the  originals  of  good 
and  evil,  but  that  they  had  other  beginnings,  whicli  man  aspired 
to  know  ;  to  the  end  to  make  a  total  defection  from  God  and  to 
depend  wholly  upon  himself. 

To  descend  to  Moses  the  lawgiver,  and  God's  first  pen  :  he  is 
adorned  by  the  Scriptures  with  this  addition  and  commendation, 
"  That  he  was  seen  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians  " ;  which 
nation  we  know  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  schools  of  the 
world:  for  so  Plato  brings  in  the  Egyptian  priest  saying  unto 
Solon,  **  You  Grecians  are  ever  children  ;  you  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  antiquity,  nor  antiquity  of  knowledge.**  Take  a  view  of 
the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses:  you  shall  find,  besides  tlie  prefig- 
ui-ation  of  Christ,  the  badge  or  difference  of  the  i)eople  of  God, 
the  exercise  and  impression  of  obedience,  and  other  divine  uses 
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and  fruits  the^of,  that  some  of  the  most  learned  Babbihs  liave 
travailed  profitably  and  profoundly  to  observe,  some  of  them  a 
natural,  some  of  them  a  moral  sense,  or  reduction  of  many  of 
the  ceremonies  and  ordinances.  As  in  the  law  of  the  leprosy, 
where  it  is  said,  "If  the  whiteness  have  overspread  the  flesh,  the 
patient  may  pass  abroad  for  clean ;  but  if  there  be  any  whole 
flesh  remaining,  he  is  to  be  shut  up  for  unclean  ";  one  Of  them 
noteth  a  principle  of  Nature,  that  putrefaction  is  more  conta- 
gious before  maturity  than  after :  and  another  notfeth  a  position 
of  moral  philosophy,  that  men  abandoned  to  vice  do  not  so 
much  corrupt  manners,  as  those  that  are  half  good  and  half  evill 
So  in  this  and  very  many  other  places  in  that  law^  thiere  is  to  be 
found,  besides  the  theological  sense,  much  aspersion  of  phi- 
losophy, "  ' 

So  likewise  in  the  person  of  Solomon  the  King,  we  see  th6 
gift  or  endowment  of  wisdom  and  learning,  both  in  Solomon' i^ 
petition  and  in  God's  assent  thereunto,  preferred  before  all 
otlier  terrene  and  temporal  felicity.  By  virtue  of  which  grant 
or  donative  of  God,  Solomon  became  enabled  not  only  to  writd 
those  excellent  parables  or  aphorisms  concerning  divine  and 
moral  philosophy ;  but  also  to  compile  a  natural  history  of  all 
verdure,  from  the  cedar  upon  the  mountain  to  the  moss  upon 
the  wall,  (which  is  but  a  rudiment  between  putrefaction  aiid  an 
herb,)  and  also  of  ^11  things  thitt  breathe  or  move.  Nay,  the 
same  Solomon  the  King^  although  he  e^belled  in  the  gl<9ry  of 
treasure  and  magnificent  buildings,  of  shipping  and  navigation,' 
of  service  and  attendance,  of  fahie  and  renown,  and  the  like; 
yet  he  maketh  no  claim  to  any  of  tJiose  glories,  but  only  t6  the 
glory  oC  inquisition  of  truth;  for  so  he  saith  exporessly, '**The 
glory  of  God  is  to  conceal  a  thing,  but  the  glory  of  the^ing  is  to 
find  it  out";  as  if,  according  to  the  innocent  play  of  children, 
the  Divine  Majesty  took  delight  to  hide  His  works,  to  the  end 
to  have  them  found  out ;  and  as  if  kings  could  not  obtain  a 
greater  honour  than  to  be  God's  playfellows  in  that  game  ;  con-* 
sidering  the  great  commandment  of  wits  and  means^  wliereby 
nothing  needeth  to  be  hidden  from- tbem.  -' 

Neither  did  the  dispensation  of  God  vary  in  the  times  ^^ter 
our  Saviour  came  into  the  world  t  for  our  SavioUr  himself  did 
first  show  His  power  to  subdue  ignorance,  by  His  conference 
with  the  priests  and  doctors  of  the  law,  before  He  showed  His 
power  to  subdue  Nature  by  His  miracles.  And  the  coming  6t 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  chiefly  figured  and  expressed  in  the  simili. 
tude  and  gilt  of  tongues,  which  are  but  vehibula  sdentke. 

So  in  the  election  of  those  instnunents  which  it  pleased  God 
to  use  for  the  plantation  of  the  faith,  notwithstimdiog  that  a€ 
the  first  He  did.  employ  persons  altogether  imleamed/otlieri^dMf 
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than  by  ins^iratioii,  more  evidently  to  declare  His  immedia^ 
workiiig^aQd  to  abase  all  human  wisdom  and  knowledge;  yet 
nevertheless  that  counsel  of  His  was  no  sooner  i)erformed^  but 
-in  the  next  vicissitude  and  succession  He  did  send  His  divine 
-truth,  into  the  world,  waited  on  with  other  learnings,  as  with 
servants  and  handmaids  :  for  so  we  see  St.  Paul,  who  was 
only  learned  amongfst  the  Apostles,  had  his  pen  Hiost  used  in 
the  Scriptures  of  tiie  .New  Testament. 

So  again  we  'Qhd  that  many  of  the  ancient  bishops  and  fathers 
of  the  Church'were  excellently  read  and  studied  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  heathen ;  insomuch  that  the  edict  of  the  Bmperor 
Julianus  (wiiereby  it  was  interdicted  unto  Christians  to  be  ad- 
mitted intO'  schools^  lectures,  or  exercises  ol  learning)  was  es- 
teemed and  accounted  a  more  i)emiciou8  engine  and  machination 
against  the  Qhristian  Faith  than  were  all  the  sanguinary  perse- 
cutions of  his  predecesi»>rs ;  neUher  could  the  eiiH^lation  and 
Ijealousy  of  Gregory  the -first  of  that  name.  Bishop  of  Rome, 
-ever  obtain  the  opinion  of  piety  or  devotion  5  but,  contrariwise, 
received  the  censureof  humour,  malignity,  and  pusillanimity, 
even  amongst  holy  men ;  in  that  he  designed  to  obliterate  and 
.  extinguish,  the  memory,  of  heathen  antiquity  and  authors.  Bui, 
contrariwise,  it  was  the  Christian -Church,  which,  amidst  the 
inundations  of  the  Scythians  on  the  ohie  side  from  the  North- 
iwest,  and  the  Saraeens  from  the  East,  did  preserve  in  the  sacred 

-  lap  and  bosom  therJBof  the  precious  relics  even  of  heathen  learn- 
.ing,  which  otherwise  had  been  extinguished  as'  if  no'  such  thing 
>had  ever  been.       -  :.,.:>: 

WherefcMre,  to  conclude  this  part^  let  it  be  observed,  that  there 
be  two  principal  duties  and  services;  besides  ornament  and  illus- 
tration, whidi  philosophy  and  human  learning  do  perform  to 
.faith  aad  religion.  The  one,  because  they  are  an  effectual  in- 
ducement to  the  exaltation  of :  the  glory  of  Qod.  F^r,  as  thie 
Psalms  and  other  Scriptures  do  of  ten  invite  us  to  consider  and 
.magnify  the  great  and  wonderful  worits  bf  God,  so,  if  we  should 
.rest  only  in  the  contemplation  of  the  exterior  of  them  as  they 
first  offer  themselvlBS  tox)ur«enses,- we  should  4<i  a  like  injury 
;  unto  the  majesty  of  God,  ^as  if  we  should  judge  or  construe  of 
the  store  of  some  excellent  jeweller,  by  that  only  which  is  set 
out  toward  the  street  in  his  shop.  The  other,  because  they 
minister  a  singular  help  and  preservative  against  unbelief  and 

-  error.  For  our  Saviour  sai^  **  You  err,  not  knowing  the  Scri^ 
tures,  nor  the  power  of  God" ;  laying  before  us  two  books  or 
volumes,  to  study,  if  we  will  be  secured  from  error ;  first  the 
^Scriptures,  revealing .  the  will  of  God,  and  then  the  creatures, 
. expressing. ^iB. power;  whereof  the  latter  is  a  key.  unto  the 
'S&tmevi.  not  .only  opening  our .  understanding  to  conceive  th^ 
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ta^o  sense  of:  the  Scriptures^  by  the  gener^  iiotions  of  Teasoki 
and  rules  of  speech ;  but  chiefly  opening  our  belief,  in  drawing 
us  into  a  due  meditation  of  the  omnipotency  of  Godj  -which  is 
chiefly  signed  and  engraven  upon  Hkt  works.  Thus  much  there- 
fore for  Divine  testimony  and  evidence  concerning  theixue  dig- 
nity and  value  of  learning.       : 

As  for  human  proofs^  it  is  so  large  a  field,  as  in  a  discourse  of 
this  nature  and  brevity  it  is  fit  rather  to  use  choice  of  those 
things  which  we  shall  produce,  than  to  embrace  the  Tariety 
of  them.  First,  therefore,  in  the  degrees  of  human  honour 
amongst  the  heathen,  it  was  the  highest  to  obtain  to  a  venera- 
tion and  adoration  as  a  god.  This  unto  the  Christians  is  as  the 
forbidden  fruit.  But  we  speak  now  separately  of  human  testi- 
mony; according  to  which,  that  which .  the  Grecians  call  cq>o- 
.  Uieosis,  and  the  Latins  reZa^tnterdivo^^  was  the  supreme  hcmour 
which  man  could  attribute  unto  man;  specially wheu-  it  was 
given,  not  by  a  formal;  decree  or  Act  of  State,  as  it  was  used 
among  the  Eoman  Emperors,  but  by  an  inward  assent  and  be- 
lief. Which  honour,  being  so  high,  had  also  a  degree  or  middle 
term :  for  there  were  reckoned,  above  human  honours;  honours 
heroical  and  divine ;  in  theattdbution^nd  distribution  of  which 
honours  we  see  antiquity  made  this  difference :  that  whereas 
founders  and  uniters  of  States  and  cities,  lawgivers,  extirpers  of 
tyrants,  fathers  of  the  people,  and  otiier^  eminent  persons  in 
civil  merit,  were  honoured  but  with  the  titles  of 'wol*thies  or 
demi-gods ;  such  as  were  Hercules,  Theseus,  Minos,  Bomulus, 
and  the  like ;  on  the  other  side,  such  as  were  inventors  and  au- 
.  tliors  of  new  arts,  endowments,  and  Commodities  towards  man's 
life,  were  ever  consecrated  amon^t  the  gods  themselves  ^  as 
.  was  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Mercurius,  Apollo,  and  others  :  and  justly ; 
for  the  merit  of  the  former  is  conflned  within  the  cirde  of  an 
age  or  a  nation;  and  is  like  fruitful  showers, wliich,  though 
they  bo  profitable  and  good,  yet  serve  but  for  that  season^  and 
for  a  latitude  of  ground  where  they  fall ;  but  the^her  is  indeed 
like  the  benefits  of  Heaven,  which  are  i)eniiaQeDt  and  uniirersal. 
The  former  again  is  mixed  with  strife  and  perturbation;  hut 
the  latter  hath  the  true  character  of  Divine  Presence,  ooanmg  in 
aura  leni,  without  noise  or  agitation. 

Neither  is  certainly  that  other  merit  of  learning,  in  repressing 
the  inconveniences  which  grow  from  man  to  man,  much  inferior 
to  the  former,  of  relieving  the  necessities  which  arise  from  na- 
ture ;  which  merit  was  lively  set  forth  by  the  andenta  in  thatt 
feigned  relation  of  Orpheus'  theatre,  where  all  beasts  and  birds 
assembled  ;  and  forgetting  their  several  appetites,  some  of  prey, 
some  of  game,  some  of  quarrel,  stood  all  sociably  together  lis- 
ttening  unto  the  airs  and  accords  of  the  harp ;  the  sound. whereof 
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no  sooner  ceased^  or  was  drowned  by  some  louder  noise,  but 
every  beast  returned  to  his  own  nature:  wherein  is  aptly  de- 
scribed the  nature  and  condition  of  men,  who  are  full  of  savage 
and  unreclaimed  desires,  of  profit,  of  lust,  of  revenge ;  which  as 
long  as  they  give  ear  to  precepts,  to  laws,  to  religion,  sweetly 
touched  with  eloquence  and  persuasion  of  books,  of  sermons*  of 
harangues,  so  long  is  society  and  peace  maintained ;  but  if  these 
instruments  be  silent>  or  that  sedition  and  tumult  make  them 
not  auiHble,  all  things  dissolve  into  anarchy  and  confusion. 

But  this  appeareth  more  manifestly,  when  kings  themselves, 
or  persons  of  authority  under  them,  or  other  governors  in  com- 
monwealths and  popular  Estates,^  are  endued  with  learning.- 
Por,  although  he  might  be  thought  partial  to  his  own  profession, 
that  said  "Then  should  people  and  Estates  be  happy,  when 
either  kings  were  philosophers,  or  philosophers  kings  " ;  yet  so 
much  is  verified  by  experience,  that  under  learned  princes  and 
governors  tiiere  have  been  ever  the  best  times ;  for  howsoever 
kings  may  liave  their  imjierf ections  in  their  passions  and  cus- 
toms ;  yet  if  they  be  illuniinate  by  learning,  they,  have  those 
notions  of  religion,  policy,  and  morality,  which  do  preserve 
them  and  refrain  them  from  all  ruinous  and  peremptory  errors 
and  excesses;  whispering  evermore  in  their  ears,  when  coun- 
sellors and  servants  stand  mute  and  silent.  And  senators  or 
eounsellors  likewise,  which  be  learned,  do  proceed  upon  more 
safe  and  substantial  principles,  than  counsellors  which  are  only 
men  of  experience;  the  one  sort  keeping  dangers  afar  off, 
whereas  the  other  discover  them  not  till  they  come  near  hand, 
and  then  trust  to  the  agility  of  their  wit  to  ward  or  avoid  them. 

It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular  remedies  which 
learning  doth  minister  to  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind ;  some- 
times purging  the  ill  humours,  sometimes  opening  the  ob-^ 
structions,  sometimes  helping  digestion,  sometimes  increasing 
appetite^  sometimes  healing  the  wounds  and  exulcerations^ 
thereof,  and  the  like ;  and  therefore  I  will  conclute  with  that 
which  hath  raiionem:totius;  which  is,  that  it  disposeth  the 
constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed  or  settled  in  the  de- 
fects tliereof ,  but  still  to  bo  capable  and  susceptible  of  growth 
and  reformation.  For  the  unlearned  man  knows  not  what  it 
is  to  descend  into  himself,  or  to  call  himself  to  account,  nor 
the  pleasure  of  that  auavissima  vUa,  incUes  aenUre  se  fieri  me- 
Uorem.^  The  good  parts  he  hath  he  will  learn  to  show  to 
the  full,  and  use  them  dexterously,  but  not  much  to  increase 

S   .£|(«toAnd  Hate  were  used  indisoriminately  in  Bacon's  time. 

8   **  Tbe  greatest  delight  of  life  is  to  feel  tbat  one  is  growing  better  CTery 
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them.  The  faults  he  hath  he  wiH  learn  how  to  hide  and  colour 
them,  but  not  much  to  amend  them ;  like  an  ill  mower,  that 
mows  on  still,  and  never  whets^  his  gcythe.  Whereas  with  the 
learned  man  it  f  area  otherwise,  that  he  doth  ever  intermix  the 
correction  and  amendment  of  his  mind  with  the  use  and  em- 
ployment*thereof .  jj^ay,  further ;  in  general  and  in  sum,  cer- 
tain it  is  thiat  Veritas  and  BonUcis  difter  but  as  the  eeal  and  the 
print :  for  Truth  prints  Goodness,  and  they  be  the  clouds  of 
error  which  descend  in  the  storms  oi  passicms  and  perturbations. 

From  moral  virtue  let  us  pass  on  to  matter  of  power  and  com- 
mandment, and  consider  whether  in  right  reason  there  be  any 
comparable  with  that  wherewith  knowledge  investeth  and 
crowneth  man's  nature^  We  see  the  dignity  of  the  command- 
ment is  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  commanded:  to  have 
commandment  over  beasts,  as  herdmen  have^  is  a  thing  c^- 
temptible;  to  have  commandment  over  children,  as  schoolmas- 
ters have,  is  a  matter  of  small  honour;  toliave  commandment 
over  galley-slaves  is  a  disparagement  rather  than  an  honour. 
iNeither  is  the  commandment  of  tyrants  much  better,  over 
people  which  have  put  off  the  generosity^  of  their  minds:  and 
therefore  it  was  ever  holden  that  honours  in  free  monarchies 
and  commonwealths  had  a  sweetness  more  than  ki  tyrannies* 
because  the  commandment  extcndeth  more*  over  the  wills  oi 
men,  and  not  only  ov^  their  deeds  and  services.  But  yet  the 
commandment  of  knowledge  is  yet  higher  than  the  command- 
ment over  the  wilU  for  it  is  a  commandment  over  the  reason, 
belief,  and  understanding  of  man,  which  i^  the  highest  part  of 
the  mind,  and  giveth  law  to  the  will  itself.  For  there  is  no 
];K)wer  on  Earth  which  setteth  up  a  throne  or  cheir  of  Estate  in 
the  spirits  and  soula  of  men,  and'  in  their  cogitations,  imagina- 
tions^ opinions,  and  beliefs,  but  knowledge  and'  learning.  ^ And 
therefore  We  see  the  detestable  and  extreme  pleasure  that  arch- 
heretics,  and  false  prophets,  and  impostors  are  transported 
with,  when  #iey  once  find  in  themselves  that  they  have  a  supe- 
riority in  the  faitli  and  conscience  of  men ; .  so  great  asi  if  they 
have  once  tasted  of  it,  it  is  seldom  seen  that  any  torture  or  per- 
secution can  make  them  relinquish  or  abandon  it  But  as  this 
is  that  which  the  autlior  of  the  Bevelation  calleth  the  deptli.or 
profoundness  of  Satan,  so,  by  argument  of  contraries,  the  just 
and  lawful  sovereignty  over  men's  understanding,  by  force  of 
truth  rightly  interpreted,  is  that  which  approacheth  nearest  to 
the  similitude  of  the  Divine  rule. 

Again,  for  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing, it  far  sujpa«seth  all  other  in  Nature.    For,  shall. the  plecis- . 

4    OmeroiUp  in  the  Latin  acnae  of  imMeweM,  excdlmoe,  or  wutgnamimitg. 
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God  but  man.  Whereforei  by  ihe  cootemplation  of  Nature  to 
induce  and  enforce  the  acknowledgment  of  God,  and  to  demon- 
strate His  power,  providence,  and  goodnessi  is  an  excellent  argu- 
ment, and  hath  been  excellently  handled  by  divers*  But,  on  the 
other  side,  out  of  the  contemplation  of  Nature,  or  ground  of 
human  knowledges,  to  induce  any  verity  (y  persuasi^  coitcenL- 
ing  the.  points  of  faith,  is. in  my  judgment  not  safe.  Porth^ 
heathen  tben»elvea  conclude  as  much  in  that  excellent  and 
divine  fable  of  the  golden  ehain^*—  that  **  men  and  gods  were 
not  able  to  dr^w  Jupiter  down  to  tlie  £arth ;  but»  contrariwise, 
Jupiter  was  able  to  draw  them  up  to  Heaven."  So  as  we.ougbt 
not  to  attempt  to  draw  down  or  submit  the  mysteries  of  God  to 
our  reason ;  but^  contrariwise,  to  raise  and  advance  our  reason 
to  the  Divine  truth. 


Of  all  other  means  the  most  compendious  and  summary, 
and,  again,  the  most  noble  and  effectual,  to  the  reducing  of  the 
mind  unto  virtue  and  good  estate,  is  the  electing  and  propound- 
ing unto  a  man's  self  good  and  virtuous  ends  of  his  life,  such 
as  niaybe  in  a  reasonable  sort  within  his  compass  to  attain. 
For,  if  these  two  things  be  supposed,  that  a  man  set  before  hini 
honest  and  good  ends,  and  again,  that  he  be  resolute,  constant, 
and  true  unto  them  ;  it  will  follow  that  he  shall  mould  himself 
into  all  virtue  at  once.  And  this  indeed  is  like  a  work  of 
Kature ;  whereas  the  other  course  is  like  the  work  of  the  hand. 
Por  so,  when  a  carver  makes  an  image,  he  shapes  only  that  part 
whereupon  he  worketh ;  as,  if  he  be  uiK)n  the  face,  that  part 
which  shall  be  the  body  is  but  a  rude  stone  still,  till  such  time 
as  he  comes  to  it.  But,  contrariwise,  when  Nature  makes  a 
flower  or  living  creature,  she  f  ormetk  rudiments  of  all  the  parts 
at  one  time.  So,  in  obtaining  virtue  by  habit,  while  a  man 
practiseth  temperance,  he  doth  not  profit  much  to  fortitude, 
nor  the  like :  but  when  he  dedicateth  and  applieth  himself  to 
good  ends,  look,  what  virtue  soever  the  pursuit  and  passage 
towards  those  ends  doth  commend  unto  him,  he  is  invested  of 
a  precedent  disposition  to  conform  himself  thereunto.  Which 
state  of  mind  Aristotle  doth  excellently  express  himself,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  called  virtuous,  but  divine.  But  the  heathen 
and  profane  passages  have  but  a  shadow  of  that  divine  state 
of  mind  which  religion  and  the  holy  faith  doth  conduct  men 
unto,  by  imprinting  npon  their  souls  charity,  which  is  excel- 
lently called  the  bond  of  perfection,  because  it  compreliendeth 
and  fasteneth  all  virtues  together.  Certainly,  if  a  man's  mind 
be  truly  inflamed  with  charity,  it  doth  work  him  suddenly  into 
greater  perfection  than  all  the  doctrine  of  morality  can  do. 
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As  dead  Jlies  cause  the  best  oiniment  to  send  forth  an  iU  hdouTy  si 
doth  a  little  folly  him  that  is  in  reputation  for  wisdom  and  JumoUr.^^ 
•The  condition  of  men  eminent  for  virtue  is,  as  this  aphorism  ex- 
cellently observes,,  exceeding  hard  and  miserable,  because  their 
errors,  though  ever  so 'small,  are  not  overlooked:  But,  ad  in  a 
•clear  diamond  e\erj^  little  grain  or  speck  strikes  the  eye  dis^ 
agreeably,  though  it  would  scarce  be  observed  in  a  duller  stone ; 
so,  in  men  of  eminent  virtue,- their  smallest,  vices  are  readily 
spied,  talked  of,  and  severely  censured ;  whilst,  In  an  ordinary 
man,  they  would  either  have  lain  concealed,  or  been  easily  ex- 
cused. Whence  a  little  folly  in  a  very  wise  man,  a  dmall  slip  in 
a  very  good  man,  and  a  little  indecency  in  a  polite  a6d  elegant 
man,  greatly  diminish  theii^^aracters  and  reputations.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  no  bad  poucyr^efijjjgn  ef  uncommon  ex- 
cellencies to  intermix  with-their  actions  ai? 
may  be  committed  without  vice ;  in  ordjer  to  reserve  a  liberty, 
and  confound  the  observatioh  of  little  defects.-  »  -   ; 


A  FitUDENT  fn(zn  looks  well  to  Ms  steps  ;  hut  a  fool  turns  aside  to 
deceit  —  There  are  two  kinds  of  prudence ;  the  one  true  and 
sound;  the  other  degenerate  and  false :  the  latter  Solomon 
calls  by.  the  name  of  folly.  The  candidate  for  the  former  has 
an  eye  to  his  footings,  looking  out  for  dangers,  contriving 
remedies,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  good  men,  defending  him- 
self against  the  bad  :  he  is  wary  in  entering  upon  business,  and 
iMDt  unprovided  of  a  retreat;  watchful  for  opportunities; 
powerful  against  opposition,  .&c.  But  the  follower  ^f  the  other 
is  wholly  patched  up  of  fallacy  and  cunning;  placing  all  his 
hjOpein the  circumventing  of  others,  and  forming  them  to  his 
fancy.  And  this  the  aphorlBm  justly  rejects  as  a  vicious,  and 
even  a  weak  kind  of  prudence.  For,  first,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
thing  in  our  pwn  power,  nor  depending  upon  any  constant  rule '; 
but  is  daily  inventing  of  new  sti:atagems,  as  the  old  ones  fail 
and  grow  useless.  Secondly,  he  who  has  once  the  character  of 
a  crafty,  tricking  man,  is  entirely  deprived  of  a  principal  instru- 
ment of  business,  trust ;  whence  lie  Mdll  find  nothing  succeed  to 
his  wish.  Lastly,  however  specious  and  pleasing  these  arts 
may  seem,  yet  they  are  often  frustrated ;  as  was  well  observed 
by  Tacitus,  wh^n  he  said  tliat  crafty  and  bold  counsels,  though 
pleasant  in  the  expectittion,  are  hard  to  execute,  and  unhappy 
in  the  event. 
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